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Preface 


This special issue of Contributions to Indian sociology seeks to honour the work 
of Triloki Nath Madan—scholar, colleague and friend. As readers of this jour- 
nal are aware, T.N. Madan has made an outstanding contribution to the devel- 
opment of sociology and social anthropology in South Asia—through his own 
writings, through teaching and research supervision, through academic adminis- 
tration (notably, as Member-Secretary of ICSSR and as Director of the Institute 
of Economic Growth), and in his capacity as Editor of Contributions to Indian 
sociology for twenty-five years from 1967 to 1992. 

T.N. Madan's contribution to sociological research covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, including the sociology of religion, family and kinship, ethnicity, health care, 
and the modern occupations, as well as the cultural dimensions of development. 
Though public attention to Madan's reconfiguration of the notions of secularism 
and fundamentalism has been provoked by the recent publication of his much 
acclaimed book, Modern myths, locked minds: Secularism and fundamentalism 
in India (1997), his concern with the moral domain of human life and his under- 
standing of sociology as a discipline that addresses this concern runs through the 
entire gamut of his work. We hope that the present volume on the linked themes 
of tradition, pluralism and identity allows these central concerns to be articulated, 
deliberated, and even critiqued. 

Scholars from different parts of the world who are located in academic institu- 
tions with which Madan had close association in the course of his distinguished 
career and who have known Triloki well were invited to contribute to this Festschrift 
volume, though we know that there are many other friends and admirers who 
would have wished to join. The different perspectives that the contributors to this 
volume have brought to these themes will, we trust, stimulate further discussion 
and become enduring contributions to the rich debates in the sociology of India. 

It is perhaps in the fitness of things that this special issue of Contributions to 
Indian sociology in honour of T.N. Madan should be the final one in the journal’s 
present format, which was established in 1975 when the journal became a biannual 
publication. From the next volume, Number 33, Contributions will be published 
thrice annually. This will enable us to accommodate more material, to shorten 
the waiting time for publication, and to add some new features. We are happy to 
announce that the first issue in this new format will again be a special issue, this 
time on the theme of The worlds of Indian industrial labour. This focus on the 
industrial sector signals our intention to continue to reach out into new areas of 
importance for the contemporary sociology of India. 
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Meanwhile, we would like to express our gratitude to Aradhya Bhardwaj, 
Editorial Assistant to the Sociology Unit of IEG since 1978, for the labour she 
has put into the production of this volume, as well as to the editorial team at 
Sage Publications, who have been extremely supportive of our effort to make this 
Special Issue in honour of T.N. Madan a very special issue indeed. 

Editors 


‘Killing’ the guru: Anti-hierarchical 
tendencies of ‘Bauls’ of Bengal! 


Jeanne Openshaw 





The conferral of immense symbolic importance on so-called 'Bauls' by educated, urban Bengalis 
from the end of the 19th century derives from and has contributed to various kinds of 
essentialisation of the category ‘baul’. Assumptions of uniformity and continuity have resulted 
in a scholarly over-emphasis on the role of the institutional guru. It is argued here that the 
authority of this guru is far from absolute, even in theory. It is undermined by the plurality of 
gurus, the option of internalising or universalising the notion of the guru, and the crucial role of 
self-cultivaton on the part of disciples. Moreover, esoteric practice necessitates a male-female 
par, and the theoretical and practical importance conferred on women by ‘Bauls’ tends to subvert 
the predominantly male guru lineages (‘Hindu’, Muslim or mixed), as does a readiness to 
divinise human beings as such, rather than only perfected human beings. 


Fe ei ae a oe 
The Bengali word ‘bau!’ generally refers to a category of wandering minstrel, 
mystical seer or initiate into a system of esoteric practices. ‘Bauls’ are 
known to others primarily through their beautiful and often enigmatic 
songs, which.employ coded language pointing to these esoteric (or ‘tantric’) 
practices. Such songs are written in several variants of Bengali, and 
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those called ‘Baul’ inhabit the Bengali-speaking region of South Asia— 

West Bengal (India) and Bangladesh. Attempts to enumerate ‘Bauls’ have 

foundered on problems of definition, with estimates for undivided Bengal 

ranging from under 250,000 to 7,000,000 at different times (Openshaw 

1994: 81). What is certain is that, however, one defines ‘Bauls’, their songs 
give them an influence far wider than the most generous estimates would 

suggest. 

Since the end of the 19th century, the name ‘Baul’ has been subject to 
appropriation by educated urban Bengalis in search of their historical and 
geographical roots. From a position of near total obscurity relieved only by 
the odd reference to Bauls as godless and depraved entertainers of the 
common folk, they have been transformed into bearers of a glorious 
indigenous heritage, be it Bengali Hindu, (secular) Indian or, later, (Muslim) 
Bangladeshi. Similarly, Baul identity has been constructed in various ways 
by different writers and scholars, often for unacknowledged ideological 
purposes. In turn, the expectations of largely upper-class patrons of ‘folk 
music’ and indigenous ‘spirituality’ have precipitated a variety of cultural 
phenomena. Those Báuls encountered by urbanite Indians and foreigners 
are almost invariably brought to visibility by non-Baul patrons or middle- 
men, and such Bauls evidently succeed in proportion to their sensitivity to 
the varied expectations of those patrons. 

This paper will deal only tangentially with these self-proclaimed Báuls 
whose living depends on complex adjustments to the shifting expectations 
of patrons. The people who will be discussed here are also called ‘baut’ by 
others. Apart from living in different (and generally less accessible) parts 
of Bengal, such Bauls differ from those previously mentioned, chiefly in 
the fact that, although they may know and sing songs, almost none of them 
earns his or her living through music. They may be daily labourers, small 
landholders, artisans, petty traders or primary school teachers. They even 
include more substantial landowners, prosperous traders and secondary 
schoo] teachers. Many of the Hindus among them are technically renouncers 
of householder life, and live from alms. Another crucial difference is that 
while the class of self-proclaimed Bauls lionised by the West Bengali Hindu 
gentry is almost exclusively Hindu, those discussed in this article recruit 
from both Hindu and Muslim communities. It even happens that a Hindu 
guru has Muslim disciples and vice versa, although this pattern is increasingly 
under strain from Hindu-Muslim ‘communal’ polarisation in South Asia. 

Where gentry definitions of Bauls predominate, being ‘Baul’ is a coveted 
and contested identity, with self-proclaimed Bauls ‘popping up like 
monsoon frogs’ in the words of a jaded old singer, who felt usurped by such 
newcomers. In contrast, the people discussed here are called ‘Bauls’ by 
others, but only rarely and in certain contexts admit to this identity them- 
selves. For in their part of Bengal, the name ‘Baul’ has overwhelmingly 
negative connotations. It is associated with esoteric practices which violate 
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social norms, and with a critique and partial transcendence of conventional 
structures and boundaries (of caste, status, community and even gender). 
While generally eschewing the identity ‘Baul’, those called ‘Baul’ by others 
in these areas often define themselves in opposition to those they judge 
‘orthodox’, Hindu or Muslim. Specifically they identify themselves as 
being in barttamán, a category constructed in opposition to another, 
anumán, which connotes, among other things, ‘orthodoxy’. (By ‘orthodoxy’ 
is meant here the legitimisation of ideas and practices by reference to 
authorised scripture.) In standard Bengali, the word anuman means ‘sup- 
position’, ‘guesswork’, ‘conjecture’, ‘deduction’ or ‘inference’, whereas 
barttaman means ‘present’, ‘current’, ‘presently existing or alive’. For 
reasons of convenience, those who say they are in barttamán are hereafter 
called barttaman-panthi (followers of barttaman). Whereas barttamàn- 
panthis base themselves on the ‘existent’ (barttamán), by which they 
mean, among other things, what can be ascertained through one's senses 
and what is based on one's own judgement, they reject as guesswork or 
‘inference’ (anuman) the more ‘orthodox’ positions based on authorised 
scripture, or in fact any other knowledge which is not one's own. 

With one or two exceptions, writings on Bauls are based on an ill- 
defined category of Bengali song, so-called ‘Baul-song’. The heterogeneity 
of published collections of ‘Baul-songs’, and their often enigmatic language, 
have facilitated the construction of a variety of contrasting ‘Baul’ identities. 
‘Bauls’ may be defined through the ahistorical selection of ‘defining fea- 
tures' or 'themes' from songs, or, in a more historiographic mode, through 
the conferral on them of a variety of ideological lineages, Hindu, Vaishnava, 
Buddhist, Sufi or materialist. Despite their bewildering variety, these 
accounts share the characteristic of viewing ‘Baul’ as a continuing essence 
or entity of some kind, be it sect, tradition (sampraday), cult or religion. In 
view of the desire to find continuities, it is hardly surprising that one of the 
defining characteristics of Bauls, as constructed in various ways by writers 
and scholars, is their devotion to the guru or mursid (the Sufi term for 
preceptor), for the continuity of tradition depends upon gurus and fidelity 
to their teachings. There are indeed many songs which extol the guru/murSid,? 
although, as will be discussed shortly, one cannot assume that these terms 
always refer to the institutional male preceptor. 

My argument here is that the search for continuities has led to the 
privileging of uniformity over diversity, and of conformity over creativity 
and dissent. Dissenting tendencies are particularly developed in the case of 
Raj Khyapa (1869-1946 ce) and some of his followers, whose opposition to 
the institutional guru is sharper and more consistent than that of most 
barttaman-panthis. However, even the most fervent espousal of the doctrine 


? As this aspect has been adequately dealt with in other sources, I shall not dwell on it here. 
For songs emphasising the vital importance of the guru, see U. Bhattácárya 1378 B.S.: 304ff. 
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of the primacy of the guru (guru-bad) tends to be undermined by contrary 
tendencies: including the multiplicity of gurus, the internalisation of the 
guru, and the fact that esoteric practice of necessity involves a male-female 
pair. The theoretical and practical importance conferred on women by 
barttaman-panthis tends to subvert the predominantly male guru lineages 
(Hindu, Muslim or mixed), as does a readiness to divinise human beings as 
such, rather than only perfected human beings, such as the guru. 

Indications of the fragility of the guru’s status are not hard to find. For 
example, in contrast to the worship of transcendent deities or icons, which 
are classified by barttamdn-panthis as anumán, that is, based on imagination 
or hearsay, respect for the (human) guru is presented as barttaman (in that 
he is present in the flesh, known by one’s own experience, etc.). An initiate 
quoted the following saying: "Those who abandon the guru and worship 
God are sinners and will suffer in hell.? So the guru is clearly preferred in 
contrast to the conventional worship of god or gods. Yet one also hears 
barttamán-panthis affirm that they revere human beings rather than the 
guru (mdnus püjà as opposed to guru puja), thus rejecting the institutional 
guru and his lineage, and the resulting we-they (ápan-par) distinctions. 
Here the hierarchy generated through initiation represents anumdn, and 
undifferentiated human being barttaman. 


I 
The guru 


The ideal number of preceptors tends to differ for Hindu and Muslim 
barttamán-panthis.' For reasons which will be discussed later, Muslim 
barttaman-panthis expect to take only one guru. However the limitations 
on that guru's power are clear from the frequently heard qualification that 
the mantra of initiation is spoken in only one ear, leaving the other free for 
‘mixing with adepts' (sádhu-saríga), that is, soliciting or exchanging know- 
ledge and practices from other barttamdn-panthis. Hindu barttamán-panthis 
typically speak of three gurus for three ‘initiations’ or stages, and this is the 
model I now consider. The three gurus are the diksd guru (diksd simply 
means initiation, or the preliminary initiation), the siksa guru ($iksd means 
learning or training), and the bhek guru or sannyds guru (bhek denotes the 
robe,of a Vaishnava renouncer and this guru initiates the adept into a life 
of renunciation, sannyds). In a parallel way one hears of four births: birth 
from the mother, diksd, siksà, and bhek. 


> ‘Guru chari Gobinda bhaje, Se påpi narake maje.’ (Gobinda is another name of God 
Visnu or his ‘incarnation’ Krspa.) 

* These are short-hand terms for barttamán-panthis whose background is Hindu or Muslim, 
identities which are subsequently invoked, inflected and denied in varying ways and degrees. 
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The word diksd itself means ‘initiation’. It often refers to the initiation 
taken by ordinary Bengali householders from a hereditary family preceptor, a 
system whereby a line of householder gurus is associated with a householder 
lineage down the generations. In addition to this kind of guru, there are 
professional Vaishnava gurus, who give diksd, or mantra, in return for a 
fee (daksind) and occasional gifts and hospitality. It is usually held that, 
whether or not the diksd guru is also the hereditary preceptor, he should 
technically be a Brahmin.’ Diksd gurus may give initiation to hundreds or 
even thousands of disciples. Although there is an economic dimension to 
being a guru of any kind, it is diksa, of the three, which is most often 
deprecated by barttamdn-panthis as a merely economic enterprise, especi- 
ally on the grounds of its scale, and because the right to earn one's living in 
this way is technically acquired by birth. 


The bhek guru 


Whereas householder life is the norm and ideal of South Asian Muslims, 
Hindu India is distinguished by its prestigious alternative to householder 
life, at least for males, namely the possibility of becoming a renouncer. 
Dumont's portrayal of the renouncer as an ‘individual-outside-the-world’ 
(1960: 47) has been criticised by scholars such as Burghart and Thapar, 
who have emphasised the high degree of structure within the 'society of 
renouncers’ (sádhu samáj), as well as the relations between this ‘society’ 
and that of householders (Burghart 1976, 1978, 1983a, 1983b; Thapar 
1978, 1988). Thapar has seen the Brahmin emphasis on individual renunci- 
ation rather than renunciate orders in-terms of an attempt to diffuse the 
*political potential of the renouncer' (1988: 294). She connects the power 
of the dissenting renouncer to a ‘non-orthodox understanding of knowledge', 
the questioning of revealed knowledge in favour of reliance on perception 
and experience, the initial absence of deities, the break from sacrificial 
religion and the general 'rationalistic strain to much of their thought 
(ibid.: 294, 279; 1978: 65; 1979: 177ff.). These traits are all characteristic of 
the barttamàn path and, in some cases, may encourage an abandonment of 
householder life. Even ‘orthodox’ sannydsis in Bengal use appeals to 
perception, experience and rationality to relativise and ‘deconstruct’ the 
*orthodoxies' of worldly life (sarisdr). What is striking about many bartta- 
mán-panthls is that these same weapons are used to assail the structures 


5 Some Vaishnavas, especially those who regard the renouncer's robes as equivalent to the 
Brahmin's sacred thread, assert that a Vaishnava renouncer may also give diksd. The conferral of 
dikyd by a Vaishnava renouncer may be viewed as a strategy to appropriate Brahmanical 
functions by and/or on behalf of those who, because of their low-caste origin, would be 
rejected by conservative Brahmin diksd gurus. 
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and hierarchies of the sadhu-samáj also. Disillusionment with the world of 
renunciation is seen clearly in the songs of Ráj and some of his followers. 
Yet, as Thapar points out, if ostracism and low status are to be avoided, 
breaking away from ceste entails association with religious sects (1979: 
193). On the other hand ‘the joining of an order or sect could and did 
modify if not nullify the social content of the protest’ (1988: 279). These 
dilemmas characterise the majority of barttaman-panthi lineages. 

Renunciation is precisely of householder life, and in theory only a 
‘wearer of the robe of renunciation’ (bhek-dhdért) can qualify as the guru 
who confers it on disciples.‘ The structures of both householder and renouncer 
worlds are generated from a parallel vertical nexus, that of father-son or 
guru-disciple. While replicating the structures of householder society, the 
society of renouncers does not reproduce itself through birth from the 
womb. In Bengal, disciples are said to be created through another kind of 
seed, the seed mantra (bij mantra). The tongue of the guru is likened to a 
penis, and the ear of the disciple to a vagina (K. Bhattacdryya n.d.: 114). 
Thus we have a conflation of two analogies for the guru-disciple relation- 
ship, father-son and husband-wife, both hierarchical (cf. Gold 1987: 312). 

I would argue that, where barttaman-panthis are concerned, the Brahmin 
diksd guru is the guru of the householder realm (sarisár), while the bhek 
guru is the guru of the renouncer realm. The correspondence between 
these two societies in their eyes is indicated in a provocative barttamdn- 
panthi verse, which overtly glosses as meritorious the most heinous crimes 
in the Hindu householder and renouncer worlds respectively: 


Kill the Brahmin and dwell in heaven. 
Kill the guru and reveal ‘religion’ [or ‘the natural order']. 


Brahman mere svarga-bas. 
Guru mere dharma-prakés.’ 


I shall return to this verse later. Consonant with the equation drawn by 
barttamdn-panthis between these two ‘societies’, it should be noted that 
householders and renouncers alike may be categorised as anumán-panthi, 
and barttamdn-panthis may be judged technically to be of either status. 


* Occasionally non-renouncer Brahmins confer a kind of bhek on disciples, thus appropriat- 
ing the renouncer role. An example of this will be discussed below. Thus the equivalence 
sometimes drawn between bhek and the sacred thread (see previous footnote) may be used to 
legitimise the appropriation of the renouncer role by Brahmins, as well as the Brahmin role by 
renouncers. 

? A verse such as this may also be read as a paradox or enigma, thus provoking a search for 
non-standard meanings. One such interpretation is discussed on p. 18. This possibility does 
not exclude the more literal reading suggested here, for this verse makes overt sense of an 
antinomian kind (see Chakravarti 1985: 340 on antinomianism among such ‘deviant orders’) 
rather than making no overt sense at all. 
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Male barttamán-panthi renouncers differ from other renouncers in 
regarding a female partner as essential to their progress. However this 
relationship is not modelled on the hierarchical relationship between 
husband and wife in householder society, but on a potentially more egali- 
tarian model: that of the extra-marital love of Radha and Kysna,* or of the 
Brahmin Candidas and the washerwoman Rami (one of nine pairs of 
similar legendary lovers—the naba-rasik) who knew no guru other than 
each other. Those barttamün-panthis who do take renunciation almost 
never do so alone, but with a partner of the opposite sex, in the highly 
unorthodox practice of joint renunciation (yugal bhek). 

Ortbodox Vaishnavas are virulent in their condemnation of such couples, 
citing the examplary practice of their founder Caitanya, who left his home 
and his (second) wife to take renunciation alone. On the other hand, some 
barttaman-panthis (especially the followers of Raj Khyapa) use the example 
of Caitanya to demonstrate the irrelevance of renunciation to the path of 
barttamán. They often contrast renunciation as the path of passionlessness 
(bairágya) with their own path of passion (rág). A disciple’s disciple of Raj 
was keen to dissociate his guru from the path of renunciation (tydg) on the 
grounds that the latter is the dry (Suska) path of the lone male practitioner, 
whereas theirs is the path of fluid or emotion (ras) associated with practice 
with a partner of the opposite sex. Here various oppositions are implied: 
dry knowledge (jfidn) versus the emotion (ras) of the path of devotion 
(bhakti); formality versus informality (the word for *dry' also means formal); 
the dryness of the male as opposed to the female who is full of fluid (ras), 
etc. 

Just as barttaman-panthis tend to deprecate the diksà guru for various 
reasons, the bhek guru is generally dismissed on the grounds that he does 
nothing except confer the loin-cloth and outer robes on the initiate,’ a 
formality subject to classification as anuman. One of RAj’s followers, who 
has not formally taken the robe, but calls his a ‘renunciation of (conven- 
tional) society’ (samáj-tyág) explained: ‘If one becomes perfected (siddha) 
through esoteric practice (sddhand) [taught by the $iksá guru], then an 
attitude of renunciation (tyag) comes by itself [i.e., there is no need to take 
bhek]; and if one cannot achieve that stage, then taking bhek will not help.’ 

The question therefore arises as to why barttamàn-panthis take bhek. 
Many say they do so in order to escape the tasks and duties of householder 
lifé—to get society (sam4j) off one's back, as it was put to me. An ex- 
Brahmin barttamàn-panthi told me that he took renunciation with his wife 


* The Radha Krsna theme 1s constructed in various ways. Along with the quasi-feudal, 
promiscuous and indifferent Krsna is found a model of Krsna and Radha as a non-hierarchical, 
equal pair, sometimes rationalised in terms of all the Gopis being different forms of Radha 
(cf. Marglin 1982: 300). 

°? In practice this is not always the case, especially where the mechanism of bhek ıs a 
respectable way of changing one’s guru or one’s ‘line’. 
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because of the constant pressure on him to be involved in householder 
affairs and rituals, such as marriages and funerals. ‘I simply wanted to be 
left alone’, he said. ‘Once you take the robe, society has no more power 
over you’ (. .. samdj Gr fanbe nā). Alms-gathering (i.e., bhiksa, from 
which the word bhek is said to be derived) is only viable for those who are 
classifiable as *renouncers'. Thus several people told me that they took the 
robe because they were no longer able to work, and renunciation would 
give them a licence for collecting alms. A middle-aged man of blacksmith 
caste, who has several children and who took bhek with his wife, cited the 
decline in his caste trade and persistent ill health as reasons for wanting to 
live from alms, an option which is feasible only if one takes bhek. Several 
people related that they took bhek in order to live from alms when they 
came over from East Bengal as landless refugees after the partition of 
India. All these ‘renouncers’ were already householder barttamán-panthis 
before taking the robe. It should be pointed out that taking renunciation 
not only provides access to alms, it also releases one from considerable 
household expenditure, especially that involved in rites of passage. 

Householder initiates may initially view renunciation as a refuge from 
what they consider to be the divisive structures and prevailing ill-will of 
householder society. The two worlds are often likened to two banks of a 
river. It is significant that the word for ‘river bank’ (kal) also means 
‘refuge’, as well as (in a different spelling [ku/] but identical pronunciation) 
‘family, lineage, society, class’. The meaning of kul/kul as the refuge 
provided'by a group (of whatever kind) should especially be borne in mind. 
However for some barttaman-panthis, the desire for a refuge (ka) on one 
or other shore (kal), with a group (kul) generated by blood or initiation, 
vies with the determination not to fall from the frying pan into the fire. A 
disciple of Raj, called Hem Khyăpā or Hrdananda, addresses himself at 
the end of a song (no. 156): 


Hrdananda, if you want to be a fakir, you must first lose your caste and 
society (kul), 

But take care that you don't destroy your caste only to become a 
renouncer by caste! 


Hrdànanda tui yadi phakir habi re, age jāt kul khoyá re, 
Tai bale yena hasne punah jāt bairdgi jat mari. 


And indeed, most usually, the society of renouncers (sddhu-samdj) is 
found on closer acquaintance to replicate the hierarchical and divisive 
structures which characterise the world of householders. A disciple of 
Mani, one of Raj’s disciples, complained: “The renouncers also soon form 
groups (dai), and don't eat or mix with each other, let alone with house- 
holders’. 
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Yet according to another householder disciple: ‘One is only respected as 
a Vaishnava by (householder and renouncer) society if one takes the robe’ 
and several renouncers commented that ‘the robe is taken for show’ (jagat 
dekhate bhek neoyā hay). Related to this is the common barttaman-panthi 
notion of renunciation as a cover, or a way of legitimising practices dis- 
approved by society. One renouncer barttamán-panthi of a large and well- 
established ‘group’ spoke of the general antipathy evoked by practices 
involving a partner, even if the relationship is one of marriage. ‘To retain 
people’s respect we have to take bhek’, he said. Adulterous couples may 
take renunciation as a way of living together. At least in the past, and even 
now if disparity in rank is great, widowed and single people with inter-caste 
sexual relationships are forced to take bhek in order to live together. A 
case in point is a Brahmin disciple of Raj, who formed a relationship with a 
widow of low (fisherman) caste after his wife had died. They now live far 
from their native place, and present themselves as renouncers. (Moving to 
a distant-place is in fact one of the ‘rules’ of bhek.) Initiated and non- 
initiated householders alike often joke about the renouncer's robe being a 
good cover for burglars, smugglers and lechers, since people trust renouncers 
and grant them access to their houses. A sarcastic quip about Vaishnava 
renouncers runs: 


For one's balls, for one's belly, (because) the old lady has died, or one 
has no roof over one's head—these are the origins of Vaishnava (re- 
nouncers)! 


Effatme, petatme, mág mara, jhubari-mara—ei hacche vaisnaber gorda. 


Some barttaman-panthi renouncers told me that they had taken the robe 
simply in order to avoid cremation. A wealthy renouncer, whose trade and 
business interests are now managed by nephews (he has no children) 
expostulated: ‘Have I spent all this time cultivating the body and mixing 
with adepts (sddhus) just to be burned by these bastards?’ (gesticulating in 
the direction of his relatives who were having tea with us). He went on: 
‘After all this effort, let this earth [indicating his body] be placed in that 
earth [indicating the ground].” . . .There is no escape from the fire until 
you take the robe ... . Of course it is best if you have disciples who 
maintain your tomb (samadhi) each day, or at least if you are buried by a 
river bank and there is an annual feast, but any hole in the ground is better 
than burning!’ This, of course, is reminiscent of Parry's account of cremation 
as a sacrificial act of violence perpetrated on a sentient being (1989: 506, 509). 

Finally, the robe may be taken (and given) to elevate those of depressed 
status in the eyes of society. Rāj’s disciple Mani used this strategem widely. 

1? In both cases ‘earth’ translates madi, with its many connotations, including that of md 
(mother). 
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One of his householder disciples remarked with a laugh: ‘Mani never 
usually gave the robe, but he did occasionally, loin-cloth and all, to 
Scheduled Castes [formerly untouchables], to raise them up in society. He 
used to say, “Be a Vaishnava!” He gave the robe to cheat society’ (.. . 
samaj-take phaki deoyár janya). In that area, it is mostly those of the so- 
called ‘midwife’ caste (Dàis or Dhatris, generally classified as Hatis), who 
bave availed themselves of this mechanism. One former Dài who had 
taken renunciation was strident in his views. ‘Don’t think’, he said forcefully, 
almost before I had finished asking him, ‘don’t think for a moment that J took 
the robe to get Krsna or anything like that. I took renunciation because of 
this society’, and he went on to describe in detail the hardships and 
indignities of life as an untouchable. 


The Siksa guru 

> 
The sikşā guru is the barttamān-panthī guru par excellence. Even if a 
barttaman panthi has three gurus, he or she will generally value this guru 
most highly, and if s/he has a guru-lineage, it will be that of the Siksd guru. 
Moreover when barttaman-panthis speak of one guru (with reference to a 
male institutional guru), it is the siksd guru to whom they refer." 

Siksà means ‘learning, instruction, training’, and advocacy of the (separate) 
institution of the siksd guru implies the demotion of diksd to the status of a 
mere formality, and the denigration of mantra (the speciality of the diksa 
guru) in contrast to the practice (sddhand) taught by the fiksá guru. In 
barttamán-panthi phraseology, it is the siks@ guru who teaches one to 
‘plough’. As Raj puts it (in song no. 73): ‘the siksa guru teaches one 
agriculture’. This analogy, along with another taken from everyday rural life 
in Bengal—that of steering the boat through the waves—indicates the 
sexual nature of esoteric practice (sédhand), as well as the labour and skill 
involved. A barttamdn-panthi renouncer told me that ‘the guru is the 
person who helps you understand your body’. One common reason for 
taking Siksd is to stop having children; and others who cannot have children 
will go for a remedy to the same gurus, knowledge of conception and 
contraception being two aspects of a subject in which barttamán-panthi 
gurus generally have considerable expertise. Methods vary,” but whatever 
they may be, the instruction involved in siksa entails the necessity for 
prolonged and intimate contact with the iksa guru, as he (sometimes she) 


" The bhek guru (and his lineage) are of primary importance where he assumes the 
functions of the #434 guru. This 1s often the case in the western area of Bengal called RAth. 

? Sometimes the guru shows the sddhand to the female disciple, who then shows her 
partner; sometimes the guru-mad (the guru's female partner) shows the male disciple (siya) 
and the guru the female disciple (firyd). This is said to turn base metal (the disciples) into gold 
(Jha 1985: 476). Other barttamdn-panthis, including Ráj's people, dissociate themselves from 
these methods. 
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teaches stage after stage of esoteric practice. This enhances his importance, 
in contrast to the brevity of the diks4 guru’s task (in barttaman-panthi eyes) 
which is virtually complete once the mantra has been given. 

As pointed out earlier, the diksd guru may be viewed as the guru of the ` 
householder realm, and the bhek guru of the renouncer realm. It is against 
this background that the positing of a separate siksd guru should be seen. 
The isolation of a separate fiksd guru role allows Vaishnava barttamán- 
panthis to take gurus who are neither Brahmin (as is the diksd guru) nor 
renouncer (as is the bhek guru), and thus preserve some independence 
from the hierarchies of both worlds. It is noteworthy that householder and 
renouncer adversaries of the barttamdn-panthis are particularly vehement 
in their denunciation of the institution of the siksd guru, their chief argu- 
ment being that instruction (Siksd) is part of the duty of the dIksd or bhek 
guru. 

The single guru of Muslim barttamán-panthis is plausibly related to the 
fact that, in general, the institution of the mursid (guru) has not been 
appropriated by more conventional religious elements in this way. For 
Hindu barttamán-panthis, renouncer lineages with barttamán-panthi prac- 
tices provide a more-or-less respectable refuge (albeit less so than would a 
lineage of ascetics without female partners). On the other hand, house- 
holder life is virtually the only option available to Muslims, in theory and in 
practice. Within householder life, the very act of taking a preceptor repre- 
sents a move away from orthodox Islam. 

The concern of Hindu barttamán-panthis to differentiate siksad from 
diksd is clear. For example, diksd may be categorised as ‘anuman’, in that it 
consists of the transfer of an invisible and magically efficacious mantra 
from the guru, while 5iksd is much more a matter of systematic instruction 
of skills (classified as barttaman). Mantra, as the name of a thing, is 
contrasted unfavourably to the thing (substance) itself, and is susceptible 
to being glossed as ‘hearsay’ and inference (anumdn). We have discussed 
that, in the giving of a mantra, the tongue of the guru is likened to a penis, 
and the ear of the disciple to a vagina. This analogy undergoes further 
inflection with the barttaman-panthi concept of ‘sowing the seed of the 
guru’ (guru-bij ropan), which usually refers to ingestion of the guru’s 
semen. Whereas in diksd, the seed of mantra (bij-mantra) is given, in Siksa 
the actual seed (bij) may be given. As in some other cultures, seminal 
emission is referred to by barttaman-panthis as ‘death’, and, apart from 
other deleterious effects, this ‘death’ is linked with the final death of the 
physical body. In some cases, the guru 'dies', transferring his potent, life- 
giving substance to the disciple (cf. Kakar 1981: 137; O'Flaherty 1973: 
96ff). The fact that the ‘death’ or ‘killing’ of the guru is involved here casts 
doubt on the universality of Kakar's association of the ‘incorporation of the 
potent seed of authority figures' with the 'consolidation of the homo 
hierarchicus element in Indian identity' (1981: 133). 
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As one might expect from the ambivalence regarding the formal initi- 
ations given by the diksd and bhek gurus, one sometimes finds a tendency 
to assimilate the two (or three) roles into one guru. However whereas 
more orthodox Vaishnavas would tend to subsume the role of siksd in diksd, 
for barttaman-panthis it is almost always the siksd guru who is primary. 
One of Mani’s disciples rejected the notion of a particular number of 
gurus, maintaining that in their ‘path of passion’ (rdg-marg) there are no 
rules. One well-known barttamán-pantht community, the ‘Talitpur’” people, 
technically renouncers and mostly of non-Brahmin origin, give all three 
initiations themselves. The emphasis on one guru not only relates to a 
disdain for both bhek and diksd, but also to the tendency to devalue any 
` formal initiation. Thus Siksd is often said to have no separate mantra. One 
should also note that the absorption of all roles into one ($iksá) guru may 
foster, at least for a while, the formation of separate 'groups'. This is the 
case with the 'Táàlitpur people’, one of whom told me that if a would-be 
disciple had not even taken diksd, he would give him or her diksa and siksd 
(just diksà would be considered useless). If they had already taken dikgá 
elsewhere, $iksd would be given, and if siksa@ had been taken from another 
barttaman-panthi lineage, he would formally give them bhek. In such cases, 
bhek functions as a mechanism for incorporating disciples from other 
lineages. 

Even where the importance of one guru is strongly emphasised, as in the 
case of Talitpur, this male institutional guru is undermined in various ways. 
First, the critique of the formal dīkşā and bhek gurus tends to cast a 
shadow over the siksd guru also, especially to the degree that he absorbs 
their qualities and functions. For example, the practice of transmissión of 
the actual ‘seed’ of the guru is susceptible to the same criticism as the 
transmission of the seed mantra (namely, that it involves a magical transfer 
of power and is therefore to be classed as anumdn). Moreover the guru, 
and a fortiori the lineage, is undermined by the universally accepted 
necessity of self-cultivation and arduous practice on the part of the disciple. 
The guru typically shows the way, but the disciple must do the work. One 
initiate of Mahisya caste (the middle-ranking, dominant caste of the area), 
who took $iksd from the same Brahmin guru who had given him diksa, 
commented that his guru was completely different in these two different 
roles. In his role as diksd guru, he observes all conventions and ‘displays 
overlordship’ (aisvarya dekhdcche), whereas as siksa guru he observes no 
formalities (including commensality restrictions), and acts towards his 
disciple as a friend. He elaborated these two roles in terms of ‘the path of 
conventional prescriptions and observances' (bidhi márg) as opposed to 
‘the path of passion’ (rdg márg). He also brought in the common bartta- 
man-panthi idea of the diksd guru as father (who simply sows the seed) 


" This is a pseudonym. 
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and the siksd guru as mother (who gives birth, nurses, and generally brings 
up the child). For barttamán-panthis, the guru as a source of authority and 
knowledge is secondary to one's own work, achievement and realisation. 


Woman as the guru 


The siksd guru also has a rival in the partner of the disciple. A common 
idea is that, in addition to the siksd guru, the wife is guru to the husband 
and the husband to the wife. While the idea that a-.woman's husband is her 
guru is conventional, the contrary is related to the barttaman-panthi notion 
that a man's success in esoteric practice depends largely (some would say 
wholly) on his female partner. I was told by male initiates that the two rows 
of the Vaishnava sectarian necklace signify the siksd guru and the ‘guru of 
passion, or the esoteric path’ (rdger-guru), that is, their female partner. 
One of Ràj's disciples explained the word ‘guru’ as follows: gu means 
guhdkar (the shape of a cave—that is, the vagina), and ru means rudrákár 
(the shape of Rudra [Siva], that is, the phallus). Thus ‘guru’ may be man 
and woman together in union. 

Insofar as the siks@ guru offers an alternative vertical line of authority to 
the traditional diksd and bhek gurus, this itself is under threat from the 
horizontal bond between male and female practitioners. Since the esoteric 
practice is more for men than for women (both in theory and practice), 
seeing woman as the guru is only a short step from each partner seeing the 
other as the guru. Mani states in a song (no. 31): ‘Woman is man's guru’ 
(nari puruser guru). In private, many barttamdn-panthis give primacy to 
their female partner over other gurus. In turn, she may be assimilated to 
(or identified as) the siksa guru. As mentioned earlier, it is common to 
liken the diksà guru to the father (or the male), and the Siksa guru to the 
mother (or the female). While women are normally said to be competent 
(adhikari) to be fiksà gurus, it is usually held that they cannot be diksd or 
bhek gurus (that is, gurus of the structured worlds of householder and 
renouncer). 

In this connection it is significant that women are often said by bartta- 
mán-panthis to be without jat (birth-group) or bidhàn (rules and prescrip- 
tions, such as the sacred thread ceremony or circumcision), conventions 
which, in the eyes of barttaman-panthis, create artificial divisions within 
humankind. This relates interestingly to an idea that women either have no 
seed (which is the source of lineages), or to have seed which is either 
retained within the body, or, even if it emerges, produces no plant (i.e., 
progeny), this being a sign of perfection in barttamán-panthi terms (the 
same is said of the seed of a perfected male). In connection with this 
rejection of institutionalised authority, one should bear in mind that woman is 
often said 'to be ‘perfected of herself' (svayay-siddha), that is, she is 
naturally perfected without having to do the practice (sadhaná), and as 
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such needs no guru. What the woman is and does naturally, the man must 
achieve through cultivation and practice (sddhana). One important text 
identifies woman as the 'natural person' (sahaj-mdnus) and man as the 
‘cultivated person’ (siddha-mánus)." 

Ràj's people are very clear about her status, and call her the ‘principal’ 
(mul) or ‘true’ (dsal) guru. For Raj she is ‘the boat to take one across’, ‘the 
helmsman’ or ‘the illustrious one of the crossing’ (pdrer tarani/kandart/ 
mahdjan—song nos. 8, 56, 91). At times, especially in Ráj's case, the 
partner becomes the sole guru, and all reference to the formal male Siksa 
guru is dropped. He precedes a long text on theory (tattva) with a dedication 
in Sanskrit, not to any male guru, but to his lover and partner in esoteric 
practice, called Rajesvar. He writes: ‘Praise be to Rajesvar, most kind, 
ocean of compassion. At the mere remembrance of her name, the ocean of 
love overflows [and] so many emotions awake. There is no guru like her, I 
make obeisance to Rajesvar.’ (Bandehan karuna sindhun, Rajesvar dayà- 
nidhin . . .Stasya tilya guru nahi, pranamami RajeSvaran.) This is then 
followed by a whole series of praise songs (bandana) to Rájesvar.5 Recalling 
the first day he met RajeSvar, Raj writes (Text B: 8): 


On the first day I saw you, mother [Rájesvar], I knew you to be my guru. 
How many times have I travelled the three worlds; yet I never felt this 
way (before). 

How many divine men and women have I seen with my own eyes; yet I 
never knew anyone in this world to be the guru. 


There are numerous other references in the manuscript to Raàje$var as the 
guru, in one of which Raj refers to her as ‘the great Siksd guru’ (Siksa 
mahajan). While the convention is to take refuge in the guru, the writings of 
Raj and his disciples are replete with injunctions to male disciples to take 
refuge in woman. Nor is this unique to Ràj's followers. Consider for 
example the following song by Duddu Sa, a Muslim barttaman-panthi: 


Place the feet of woman on your head. 

Apart from woman, there is no refuge in this world. 
Abandoning woman and dwelling in the forest 

You have become a fake renouncer. 

In the feet of woman are all the sacred places; 
(But) you never cared to see.” 


^ ‘Ami sahaj manus hai kisuri svarüp/Tumi siddha manus hao krgner anurüpl/ ( Brhat- 
nigam, quoted in U. Bhaftücárya 1378 B.S.: 384) 

^ Ray’s conferring on his lover the masculine name *Ráje$var' (Lord of Raj), usually 
feminised as 'RájesvarT by his disciples, should be seen in the light of the fact that he regarded 
her as his guru. There are also possible implications here concerning the role reversal of man 
and wóman at certain times of sádhaná, which cannot be discussed here. : 

? See U Bhattücárya (1378 B S.: 816) for the Bengali original. 
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other occupations, the instructional lineage as one of its ingredients was 
not peculiar to music. The terms ‘ustad’ and ‘shagird’, now in active usage 
only in music, derive from an artisanal context. What was the nature of this 
context? 


II 
The evidence on crafts 


The material presented in this section derives fróm an ongoing work on 
economic transition in major artisanal industries in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, ^ the purpose of which is to create a general narrative on the 
experience of the artisan in colonial India. The raw material consists of 
case studies of five industries—handloom weaving, leather, brassware, 
carpets, and gold thread (jari)—in which artisan enterprise was significant 
between the 1870s and the 1930s, and remained so beyond this period. 
Handlooms and jari were influenced by exposure to imported substitutes; 
brassware is mainly an example of the consolidation of the home market. 
Carpets and leather, along with engraved brass, emerged as major export- 
able items. Briefly, the thesis developed in the work is as follows. There 
can be little dispute with the statement that economic contact between 
India and industrialising Europe had both a destructive and a creative 
impact on Indian industry. In the most influential received view on the 
Indian artisan, the destructive impact has tended to be over-emphasised. 
In my own work, by contrast, I consider the creative impact as more 
important, the dominant source of change being long-distance trade. The 
effects of trade on the artisan, for which there were broad parallels with 
other historical cases, were qualitative: increased competition; the collapse 
of patronage and of the old *moral economies'; the rise of new types of 
trade, of merchants, and of financiers, and an increased division of labour 
and specialisation. 

A sub-set of the data in this study refers to the skilled urban crafts of the 
upper Gangetic plains, the most famous of which, almost without exception, 
had a history dating back to the medieval and early modern periods. A 
selection would include: woollen pile carpet weaving, shawl weaving, silk 
and brocade weaving, engraved brass, decorated pottery, wood and ivory 
carving, jewellery, certain types of printing and embroidery, and the 
making of jari. Some of these crafts, most notably shawls, also featured in 
long-distance trade before the 19th century but, from their location and the 
nature of these trades, it is fair to suggest that none could have survived 
without the consumption and protection of those who command local 
political power. By far the largest manufacturing centres in Mughal north 


5 See note 3 above. See also Roy (1996) on north Indian brassware; and ‘Ustads meet the 
world ‘market: Indian carpets, 1870-1930', paper presented at a workshop on ‘Artisans in 
India from the eighteenth century’, Centre of South Asian Studies, Cambridge, July 1996. 
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India were Lahore, Delhi and Agra, indicating that power and local 
demand, and not export, were the main influences on the location of 
skilled crafts (Naqvi 1969: 238-39). The same point can be made in regard 
to the towns that came into prominence as manufacturing centres in the 
Deccan sultanates: Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Warangal in the 16th century, 
or Farrukhabad, Lucknow, Benares, Moradabad, Jhansi and Gwalior, 
during the decentralisation of power in the 18th century. Within the late 
Mughal territory, or the 18th century Rohilkhand or Awadh, there was a 
remarkable convergence between commercial crafts and the homes of 
major music gharanas. In Agra, Lucknow, Moradabad, Farrukhabad, 
Delhi, or Benares, both flourished together, and what brought them together 
was a clientele which treated industry and music in an equivalent way, that 
is, as articles of conspicuous consumption. Several of the industries in these 
towns survived the 19th century, even as patronage and local consumption 
declined. From later records, it is possible to suggest an outline of the 
systems of production and training, the common core of which were 
master-apprentice lineages. 

The most common unit of work was a hierarchical team of male Muslim 
artisans, sometimes, but not necessarily, related by kinship ties. A contrast- 
ing broad type—encountered among the Hindu artisans, usually in rural or 
semi-rural crafts or in certain industries like plain cotton weaving—is a 
hierarchised team made up of parents and children. I shall call the former 
‘teamwork’ and the latter ‘homework’. These two broad types cannot be 
defined with the material we have, but they can be described a little more 
closely. 

Both types served similar ends, which was not only production, but to 
impart training, create skills, conserve skills, and restrict access to skills, all 
these being critical functions in skilled crafts before the age of technical 
schools. Homework was a production unit, situated within a unit of con- 
sumption and reproduction. It was effectively a ‘firm’ if the head of the 
family took some part in sale, and it had a division of labour governed by 
age and sex. By contrast, teamwork was primarily a production unit alone, 
and it was too specialised in specific tasks to become a firm. It usually 
needed a merchant to coordinate the tasks. The two types can be distin- 
guished further on the basis of four other aspects: employment, instruction, 
sex, and hierarchy. These were interrelated, but the correlation was not 
always very strong. The core distinction, perhaps, is the employment of 
children, that is, the productive employment of young persons by their 
parents, as opposed to their service outside of the domestic-reproductive 
group. This particular constrast—between intra-family and outside service— 
is a well-known one, which has been seen as culturally specific.“ This 

* It is a common point of reference in developmental demography, used to explain societal 


differences in average age of marnage. See Hajnal (1982), and Goody (1996). The demo- 
graphic implications follow from several other conditions on which we have no data. 
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duality corresponds to one in systems of instruction: of children by parents, 
and of students by masters. A further correlation can be observed in 
respect of gender. Non-family service, at least in India, rarely involves 
women. In the crafts in question, and especially in anything to do with the 
processing of metals, women are never employed. It thus follows that the 
hierarchy at work on the shop-floor also presents a contrast, being genera- 
tional in one case, and formal or ideological in the other. A final contrast 
seems to be that homework was more identified with a workplace (home- 
stead). On the other hand, teamwork was identified more with skills and 
processes, while the workplace tended to vary. 

Classic examples of homework come from ordinary cotton weaving all 
over the country, where the adult males operated the loom, and all others 
of working age processed yarn. As the family expanded in means, there 
was a tendency to de-employ women and hire in labour. Yet the work-unit 
for a long time retained its former integrity, which was originally derived 
from the domestic division of labour. Such a workshop tended to integrate 
processes. Teamwork can be seen in an institution called kai dari in 
Moradabad brass, Benares jari, Agra and Amritsar carpets, Lücknow 
zardozi, Benares brocades, Saharanpur wood-carving, Punjab's ivory- 
carving, and a number of other skilled crafts in the towns of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab." Here, specific tasks were performed in sheds 
owned either by senior artisans or by merchants or, until the mid-19th 
century, quite often by rich customers. Factories and workshops in this 
context arose as the size of the team grew, or several tasks were brought 
together under one shed. 

What was teamwork really like? A mid-19th century description of 
carpets and shawls of Punjab illustrates: “The weavers are all. males, 
commencing to learn the art at the age of ten years. In all transactions 
there are two parties, the master, or Ustad, and the scholar or Shagird, the 
former being the capitalist, the latter the mechanic’ (Davies 1862: Appendix 
V: xxviii). The passage goes on to describe the wide-ranging contractual 
terms which bound these two parties together. For example, the remuner- 
ation ranged from wages, to quasi-wages (wage under another name) to 
fixed shares of revenue. The role of the ustad ranged from a capitalist and 
an employer, to a senior partner, to a trainer. The shagird’s role ranged 
from a scholar, employee, partner, or even ‘bond-slave’. I shall suggest 
later that some of this ambiguity was an effect of time.” 


The following is a selection of representative general descriptions of karkhanadari and 
apprenticeship: :United Provinces (1923-25), volume on Farrukhabad district (on brassware 
and cotton carpet), Cawnpore (cotton carpet), Lucknow (lace and embroidery); HMSO 
(1931: 97-98) on Amritsar carpet; Ellis (1900: 7-8) on Punjab ivory carvers; and Davies 
(1862) on Punjab shawls made by Kashmuiri artisans. 

™ An earlier and briefer description of the same industry, conveying the same ambiguity in 
a simpler form, is cited in Irwin (1954: 8). 
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Of course, apprenticeship in a broad sense is a universal system. But the 
north Indian one seems to have been special in the nature of authority 
which governs the progression of students into masters. Systems of informal 
training tend to involve such an authority. Parents are in a ‘natural’ 
hierarchy with respect to young persons, as are masters. But as apprentices 
grow up and learn, this authority needs to be replaced with a more formal 
one. The ownership of capital in the skilled crafts, where craftsmanship 
itself was the capital and embodied in people, was not a secure basis to 
ensure authority. The means of command could be a guild, or headship of 
communities, or simply being a maestro. The most familiar historical 
instances of teamwork come from medieyal Europe, where teamwork 
tended to be accompanied by a guild.” The guild as such was a complex 
and many-sided institution, but one of its essential functions was regulation 
of the mobility of apprentices. If apprentices were free to compete, none 
would teach them; if they could never hope to be masters, none would 
demand instruction. Guilds did not prevent mobility, but bound it by rules. 

In north Indian cities, this function was not altogether absent. The 
master peer-group did have some say on mobility, but as individuals or as 
members of a loosely defined community. On the other hand, no vestiges 
of a corporate body of skilled artisans can be seen in the 19th century. Nor 
do sources in early colonial or medieval Indian history suggest the existence of 
corporate entities independent of public authority, of the kind represented 
by the European guild, or even its remnants. If apprenticeship as such is 
defined as a composite of two attributes—non-family transference of know- 
ledge, and masters formally commanding licence of competence to teach— 
the north Indian system possessed the first, but not the second. 

Nevertheless, a certain ideology of competence may have played a role 
in controlling mobility. This ideology can be called the notion of ‘ustadhood’, 
ustad being the term for masters which is still a familiar and powerfully 
evocative one in Islamic south Asia.” Concrete descriptions of the ustad at 
work are available from the late 19th century, especially in sources on the 
carpet, brassware and jari industries. The real capital in the carpet weaving 
industry came from European factors who owned worksheds that could 
typically accommodate several dozen ustad-shagird teams. In Punjab and 


? These statements are based on studies of medieval and post-medieval Europe, especially 
Thrupp (1977) and Kellenbenz (1977). A more recent study on guilds (Epstein 1991: ch. 3) has 
also been drawn upon. The latter study can be used to elaborate on many formal similarities 
and differences betwcen 19th century Indian apprenticeship and the usual apprenticeship 
contracts in medieval Europe. The Indian system was far less extensive and less of a legal 
contract, though it tended to become one in some cases. It had different patterns of mobility, 
but occasional similarity in the nature of remuneration, the presence of an entry-fee or quasi- 
wages. Essentially, though, both were a contract for teaching the craft. 

? Note the difference between the English word ‘master’, which means employer, and its 
north Indian counterpart, ‘ustad’, which conveys the sense of a maestro The ustad's opposite 
was a shagird, a word which connotes a disciple as much as an apprentice or employee. 
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Kashmir, the ustad worked inside this factory. The merchant remained 
distant from production, and the master was a contractor. This division of 
labour was surely helpful for a European factor, but it persisted even when 
the owner was an Indian. The employment contract in the carpet factory 
was not a wage contract. It involved not two but three parties: the owner; 
the ustad or karigar; and the ‘disciples’, ‘scholars’, or shagirds. The owner 
contracted on a piece-rate basis with the ustad, and the latter hired his own 
men at time rates. When the master moved from one factory to another, he 
took the whole team with him. Between the ustad and the shagird, the 
work contract, again, was not a pure wage contract. Available documents 
of contract involving the ustad and parents of young boys suggest a reci- 
procal obligation, the ustad imparted teaching, and the apprentice paid 
back in low-pay service, sometimes in gifts. Other sources suggest specific 
periods of training for specific tasks, leading to the inference that wage 
labour was contingent on periods of training, and that the student could 
aspire to be a contractor at the end of a certain number of years and a 
certain sequence of tasks. In plainer and simpler types of work, the ustad 
became a more diluted category, and was replaced by ordinary ‘karkha- 
nadars' without any special aura of proficiency. The system dissolved 
completely in the Mirzapur area, where much of the actual production 
took place in clusters of villages and in rural or semi-rural family firms. 

Ustadhood had old antecedents. The terms which described north Indian 
urban artisanal organisation in the 19th and early 20th centuries—kar- 
khana, karkhanadar, ustad and shagird—were inherited from the precolonial 
period. The most famous usage of 'karkhana' refers to royal departments 
under the Mughal courts. The term did not necessarily mean factories, but 
included factories along with stores and some administrative departments. 
The main north Indian towns developed a whole hierarchy of karkhanas 
owned by courtiers and individuals close to them, though much more is 
known about the imperial karkhanas.?' Two features of this institution are 
noteworthy. First, through the karkhanas, urban north India became cul- 
turally at home with the idea of teamwork. Second, while the karkhanas 
did not necessarily rule out private production for the bazaar, they did 
represent a subversion of the market. The subversion happened in a 
number of ways, not all of which are relevant for our study, but one of them 
was the practice of recruiting the best workers for the karkhanas. The 
distinction between the rank and file and the elite among the artisans was 
mediated by proximity to power.? 


t 

* An excellent recent work on the subject ıs Verma (1994). 

2 This ıs hinted in a number of sources (see Verma 1994: 16, 24), the most famous being 
that by Frangois Bernier, who distinguished two types of urban artisans. At onc extreme was 
the bazaar artisan, who was nominally independent (that is, not an employee of the rich and 
powerful), but for all that, a perpetually poor man, low-skilled, and subject to all kinds of 
arbitrary bullying and exploitation by merchants or agents of the rich. At the other end was 
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The word ‘ustad’ in this context referred to the skilled master, even 
maestro, and the word ‘karkhanadar’ to any supervisor. In the early 19th 
century Kashmir shawl industry, John Irwin states, the latter were the 
owners of karkhanas, whereas the ustad was still the master.” In the late 
19th century, the term ‘karkhana’ applied to almost all non-family workshops, 
large and small. The large ones were often owned by merchants; the small 
ones by ustads. One would expect that, in that situation, the distinction 
between the karkhanadar and ustad might fade. This appears plausible 
from the evidence on the later karkhanas. The ustads did lose some of the 
special aura of the word, but did not lose it completely. The fact that the 
European owners of carpet factories preferred to deal with a class of 
under-contractors called ‘ustads’ is significant. Presumably, the remnants 
of ustadhood suited the European factors, who were in fact looking for 
contractors who could guarantee quality. 

As an aside, we can now explain why this kind of teamwork never 
developed into a formal guild. In precolonial urban north India, skilled 
artisanate, even whole industries, functioned mainly in a relationship of 
dependence on public authority. This is where the Indian apprenticeship 
was the antithesis of the European. The ustad and karkhanadar originated 
in a relationship of dependence. They were not employers. The courts did 
not depend on them. They were not a source of tax revenue for the courts 
as were their European counterparts. They were employees or quasi- 
employees of the court.” Clearly, guilds or endogenous systems of employer 
protection were not needed in such conditions. The master's power reflected 
that of the patron. 

How did these systems cope with the decline of patronage? By 1870, the 
major decorative crafts of the upper Gangetic plains (carpets, metals, and 
shawls) were primarily oriented to long-distance trade. Shawls, followed by 
carpets, witnessed the growth of an export trade which continues to date. A 
similar shift occurred a little later with Moradabad engraved brass. The 
decorative textiles of Lucknow, Benares, and to a smaller extent Farruk- 
habad, searched for, and found, distant consumers. Increased long-distance 
trade destroyed many smaller craft towns, but sustained the crafts them- 
selves. They concentrated in towns which were no longer centres of power, 
nor necessarily driven by local markets, but which possessed economic 
advantages over competing craft towns. 


the elite among the artisans, the super-skilled artist, who was necessanly an employee of the 
karkhana. Thus, '(T]he artists . . .who arrive at . . . eminence in their art are those only who 
arc in the service of the King or of some powerful Omrah, and who work exclusively for their 
patron’ (Bernier 1914: 256, emphasis added). See also ibid.: 228-29 on patronage. 

? Irwin (1954: 8). The source is William Moorcroft's papers of 1821 

^ In this sense, Indian skilled craft tradition can be seen to belong primarily in what Hicks 
has called the revenue economy, rather than a commercial economy, even though markets 
formally existed in both (Hicks 1969: 22-24). 
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In nearly all of these industries, the artisans were mainly males, working 
in hierarchical teams, and in a workshed called the 'karkhana'. In these 
three respects there was continuity between the precolonial and colonial 
periods. The reason behind the continuity is evident: the production unit 
would not change unless there were alternative systems of training in 
valuable skills. On top of these old production units were superimposed 
new exchange contracts. The generic north Indian term for the whole 
transactional system was 'karkhanadari'—a double contract between mer- 
chant and ustad on the one hand, and ustad and shagird on the other. Thus, 
we again meet karkhana, karkhanadar, ustad and shagird in urban north 
India. Karkhanas now meant any collective work, from large carpet factories 
to the sites where individual teams of wire-drawers or engravers settled 
down to work, but never the family workshop. The ustad was again an 
intermediary, but with a difference. The notion of being a teacher or a 
master had not disappeared, but was subdued and mixed with that of being 
a subcontractor, a capitalist of some sort. In some cases, the transformation of 
the royal karkhana into a private firm had begun and ended earlier. In 
Kashmir, for example, the karkhanas manufacturing shawls started in the 
18th century to cater to merchants operating in overland trade with Europe 
(Irwin 1954:.8). But, by and large, the transition seems to have happened 
in the mid-19th century, though direct evidence on this period is scarce. 

In carpets most notably, but possibly in several other industries as well, 
the karkhana appears to be a notion that was revived by private traders. 
Long-distance trade thus began with purchases from the bazaar, and sale at 
London auctions. By the third quarter of the 19th century, this type of 
spot-buying and spot-sale declined in favour of the karkhanadari contract 
at the shop-floor, and sale on order at the final market. 

The beginning of long-distance trade was a stressful transition, and the 
decline of spot-sale in favour of contractual sale was one way to deal with 
some of these stresses. An example of stress especially relevant for this study 
is a crisis in craftsmanship. Commercialisation had a behavioural dimension, 
and one type of behavioural change, so far neglected in historical scholar- 
ship, recurs with remarkable persistence and regularity in the evidence on 
the skilled crafts. In numerous decorative crafts, sources speak eloquently 
of a degradation in quality which commerce brought in its wake. Specific 
reports regarding carpets, metals, and handloom cloth are dealt with in my 
larger project, and may be omitted here. A broad assessment, made in the 
Journal of Indian art (and industry) in connection with objects displayed in 
the Festival of Empire, 1911, is worth citing. ‘It is, unfortunately, true’, the 
article concludes, ‘that most large collections illustrate almost every form 
of imperfection which is possible’ (Anon. 1912-14: 48-50). Defects were 
classified under: (a) bad design, or designs inconsistent with shape, or 
awkward mixtures of oriental and European designs, of which printed 
textiles furnished many examples; (b) overcrowding of ornamentation, 
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seen in carpets, Moradabad ware, Bidri, woodcarving, and partly attributed 
to mechanical reproduction of old designs; (c) mixed styles forced by new 
preferences, for example, ‘colours of carpets have been changed in order 
to harmonise with those of the curtains of the purchaser’; and (d) careless- 
ness, inferior material, hasty execution. Problems b and d made the objects 
not only unattractive, but unusable. Thus, over-ornamented metal piates 
became useless as plates, or porous but beautifully decorated pottery was 
useless as pottery. 

The source of some of these complaints might have been a matter of 
perception, better and worse goods being compared more closely in 1870 
than, say, a hundred years earlier. But that does not fully explain the 
nature of these complaints, for we do have numerous specific reports 
describing decay over time. We also have several instances of the market 
crashing in response to uncertain and variable quality, as in the auction 
market for carpets in London. The kind of hazard listed in the citation 
from the Journal of Indian Art would have been unthinkable in, say, 
carpets made for mosques, courtly consumption, revenue payments, or 
royal dowry, such as were manufactured in the Mughal karkhana. So what 
had changed? 

The decay in craftsmanship derived from a number of causes, not all of 
which are relevant here. But two effects of the decay in custom are indeed 
very relevant, not only to the study of music history, but also to the study 
of crafts in the present day. Both seem to be enduring tendencies. In 
essence, both derived from the fact that the consumers were now distant 
and anonymous, and were often uncertain about what is good work. The 
anonymity removed old restraints on the artisan from making experiments, 
encouraging a propensity to break conventions. There was also a propensity 
for fraud, and a need to make cheap (and worse) copies of old masterpieces. 
In carpets, for example, consumers changed, in the space of a few decades, 
from rich zamindars and talukdars to ‘ten pound householders’ in England. 
The typical product of the Mughal karkhana was large in dimension and 
intricate in design, while the typical output of a Mirzapur loom was one- 
tenth that size and a great deal simpler in design. When bad copies 
predominate, the buyers of good products cannot be sure of their purchases, 
and tend to stop buying. Eventually the demand for the good article declines. 
These problems were aggravated by the absence of guilds, and where 
quasi-guilds existed, as with metal-smelting in some north Indian cities, 
their decay was due to members who enjoyed the benefits but did not respect 
the obligations (Burden 1909: 9-10). While the market induced competition, 
how could craftsmen compete? In the absence of property rights on designs, 
and in the absence of guilds, the master-artisan tended to compete by 
hiding knowledge and refusing to teach or encode knowledge. At the same 
time, anyone who needed to compete could claim to be in possession of 
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valuable secrets. Sham secrets were more or less common in all design- 
intensive crafts and in chemical processes.” 

Having reviewed the evidence on the crafts, it is now possible to bring 
together the two spheres—music and craft history in northern India—by 
means of a set of significant parallels between them. 


III 
Conclusion 


In the precolonial period, the industries already surveyed and music func- 
tioned within a context of patronage rather than of production for exchange. 
Industry was probably more commercial than music at any one time, but 
both displayed a shared dependence on authority which was vital to their 
existence. In both, the production unit was a hierarchical team of male 
craftsmen. The relationship between them had at least three visible dimen- 
sions: master-student, employer-employee and, sometimes, kinship based 
on marriage and descent in different proportions. The term 'ustad' was in 
general usage and carried, as it does even today, the multiple sense of a 
teacher, a maestro, and an employer. The sense of a maestro was much 
stronger and more enduring in music than anywhere else, but was present 
in industry also. In the precolonial period, the ustad seemingly derived his 
authority from being a servant of the court, a possible reason why appren- 
ticeship in north India could function without the existence of formal 
guilds. 

In the colonial period, both industry and music were gradually deprived 
of patronage. The ustad's identity needed to change accordingly. In industry, 
the ustad became involved in a range of more or less capitalist functions, 
without quite abandoning the old role. In music, the ustad was increasingly 
a public performer and a paid teacher. In both cases, the product had 
become commercialised, and the consumers, while not very well-informed 
about the product, nonetheless exercised a choice between producers. In 
the absence of property rights on skills and of guild-like institutions, one 
hazard of having to compete for the favours of an inexperienced consumer 
was that good knowledge tended to disappear, and sham knowledge be 
displayed. By definition, patronage is an exchange between an implicit 
guarantee of quality and a notional security of tenure. Both attributes 
weaken in a market context: the anonymity of consumers tends to relax 
standards, and competition can become ruinous. Both music and industry 
suffered decline in the inherited and memorised stock of knowledge and, 
occasionally, their wrong usage. The decay differed in form and intensity, 
but seems to have had a similar origin. 


= The example of dyeing has been commented on in Roy (1993, ch. 4). 
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In the received view in music scholarship, the decay is attributed to 
changing organisation—a diffusion of teaching from ‘family’ to outsiders, 
and the consequent reluctance of masters to teach well. In this essay, it has 
been attributed to a changing environment, a transition from patronage to 
market, which affected a number of skilled crafts. At the same time, the 
essay offers a different view of organisational change. The ‘gharana’, seen 
as a kind of family in the received view, is seen here as primarily an 
apprenticeship. In this aspect, there was substantial continuity between 
instructional paradigms at the earlier and later phases of the transition. If 
music survived and flourished in the 20th century despite these costs, it did 
so due to the efforts of modern encoders of knowledge, to the creation of 
institutions, to the creation of a written history and a sense of history, and to 
the generosity of a few maestros who lived through the transition and who 
heralded the mutation of ‘gharana’ as noble lineages into ‘gharana’ as 
noble styles. Perhaps above all, music survived not because the old organ- 
isation decayed, but because the old organisation, at its core an apprentice- 
ship, survived in the efforts of great masters who sought apprentices from 
outside the traditional context. 

One final word. The purpose of comparing these seemingly unlike 
activities was not to suggest that they were really identical, but to suggest 
that parallels can be drawn in a plausible manner. Parallels do not amount 
to real association. But they do remind us that music and industry were 
related species, that they had a common origin in north India in the 
patronage afforded to high-quality craftsmanship, and that the dynamics of 
high-quality craftsmanship is one of the most important and least well- 
researched aspects of north Indian urban life. 

If, on this ground, the attempt to discover parallels is seen as legitimate, 
the paper would raise a set of questions urging further work in search of a 
common core in the artisan tradition in general. How similar were ustadhood 
and teamwork in different contexts? Where did they come from: from 
family structure, from the nature of the craft, or from historic practices? 
How did teams form, and were there shared practices in the system of 
recruitment of apprentices in skilled crafts? How did the formation of 
ustad-shagird teams and family structure interact? What did ‘ustadhood’ 
really mean in different types of craft? In what proportion did the distinct 
ingredients in ustadhood—contract, admiration, and authority—mix in 
different instances? So far as the relationship was a contract, what were the 
terms of the contract? This paper cannot answer these questions. But it 
enables their asking. And it suggests that the notion of craftsmanship and 
problems of explaining its dynamics belong in a discourse where ethno- 
musicology and economic history intersect. 
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Provisioning transactions and the 
reproduction of agrarian social orders 


A.R. Vasavi 


The jajymani system has often been seen as the model representation of rural provisioning 
transactions which link landed members of agrarian societies to the labour and service caste 
groups. However, attention to a variant of provisioning transactions enacted in rural north 
Karnataka indicates the extent to which these transactions differ from the jajmani system and 
exemplify what might be called ‘embedded’ transactions. It is their embedded dimension, in 
which politcal and economic motivations are intertwined with the social and cultural, that 
enables these transactions to function, simultaneously, as a form of social reproduction. 
However, recent shifts in the organisation of agriculture and in the changing identities of low- 
ranked caste members have led to a decline in these transactions, producing ruptures in the 
reproduction of the local social order. While the articulation of these transactions in their 
‘embedded’ state camouflages their economic and social orientation, it is in their state of decline 
that the ‘special logics’ of these transactions can be discerned. 


Transactions of grains on the threshing floor have been considered the 
locus classicus of village-level redistribution and as a specific form of 
economic organisation in rural India. But the interpretation of these grain 
transactions has been primarily within the parameters of the jajmani and 
caste systems. Such a focus has obscured the links between the conduct of 
these transactions and the larger role they play in reproducing agrarian 
social orders. Scrutinising these food and grain transactions in terms of 
their cultural, economic and ecological bases and highlighting their links to 
the working of a hierarchical social structure enable one to discern the 
‘special logics’ of these transactions. Paradoxically, the economic and 
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political purposes which underlie these articulations can be best appreci- 
ated in the context of the disintegration of this system of transactions 
rather than in the situation of their regular functioning. This paper suggests 
that a contextualised and interlinked review of these transactions may 
enable the understanding of other food and grain transactions outside the 
rubric of the jajmani system, as also highlight the regional specificities of 
these transactions and the role they play in the reproduction of the social 
order. 

Since Wiser's ((1936] 1969) seminal work on the jajmani system of north 
India, which brought to the fore the importance of intra-village and inter- 
caste distribution of grains, a number of studies have focused on a range of 
themes related to the study of these grain transactions. Most of the early 
studies represented these transactions as either patron-client relations 
specific to the caste system (Beidelman 1959; Breman 1974; Lewis 1958), 
or considered them to be a form of economic organisation (Gough 1960). 
Dumont (1980) viewed the jajmani system as a form of patron-client 
relations which articulated the principles of encompassment and separation 
that structure the caste system itself. But Raheja's argument (1989), contra 
Dumont, for attention to the ritual aspects of these transactions bas led to 
the acknowledgment of symbolic dimensions of these transactions for both 
the givers and receivers. 

In terms of larger theoretical debates in comparative anthropology, 
studies of various other forms of provisioning in India have been drawn 
upon to substantiate the moral economy basis of these transactions (Appa- 
durai 1983; Greenough 1983), to question the efficacy of these transactions 
as non-capitalist, cultural strategies of sustenance (Torry 1986), and to 
identify the ecological strategic basis of tbeir functioning (Beals 1974). 
Excepting the studies by Beals (1974), Caldwell (1991), Fukazawa (1972), 
Greenough (1983), Ishwaran (1966), all other studies have located grain 
transactions within the context of the jajmani system. 

While the pan-Indian universality of the jajmani system has itself been 
questioned (Fuller 1989; Good 1982; Mayer 1993; Perlin 1988), there is 
also a need to highlight the cultural specificities informing other types of 
intra-village but inter-caste provisioning transactions. In addition, there is 
a need to highlight the function that such transactions play in allocating 
roles and statuses within the prescribed social order (Commander 1983; 
Lerche 1993). Such an approach is pertinent since most anthropological 
and sociological studies of India, especially those pertaining to the under- 
standing of agrarian-based societies and cultures, have not paid sufficient 
attention to issues of the cultural embeddedness of power, economy and 
social reproduction. Thus, studies of grain transactions continue to focus 
either on the symbolic or on the structural dimensions of these transactions, 
paying inadequate attention to their socio-historic origins and to their 
underlying political and economic bases. 
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A rapprochement of these usually separate anthropological perspectives 
is possible by observation of the interlinks between the political and 
economic orientations of a society and its cultural idioms and transactions. 
Drawing on Polanyi’s observations regarding pre-capitalist or non-market 
formations in agrarian societies, these transactions can be seen as examples 
of economies that are ‘embedded’ (Polanyi 1957: 250). That is, activities 
and transactions typically considered to be economic can be viewed as 
lodged within, and linked to, the social and cultural institutions of the 
society in which they are articulated. In addition to highlighting the imbri- 
cation of these political and economic goals within symbolically enunciated 
transactions, it is possible to discern the role of these transactions in 
reproducing the social order. This is particularly important in so far as the 
decline in these transactions can be traced not only to the re-organisation 
of agriculture (mechanisation, commercialisation, etc.), but also to deliber- 
ate attempts by receivers in these transactions to delink themselves from 
these transactions. Thus, changes in the identities of low-ranked caste 
groups coincide with changes in provisioning transactions and illustrate the 
ways in which ruptures can occur in'the cultural forms through which an 
agrarian social order is reproduced. 

The provisioning transactions which form the text of this study were 
observed in the villages of Bijapur district, north Karnataka, which has a 
history of prolonged and frequent famines and which continues to be 
subject to recurring droughts and drought-related distress. While the general 
observations relating to the provisioning transactions are drawn from several 
villages, details of the rituals associated with the transactions and data on 
the households concerned are drawn from one village, Madbhavi.' 

The first part of this paper provides an ethnographic overview of provi- 
sioning transactions in Madbhavi by focusing on the cultural sources and 
meanings of these practices. The second section attempts to interlink the 
transactions to the social structure and ecology of the region. The third 
section elaborates on the 'special logics' of the transactions, noting their 
significance for the socio-economic ordering and reproduction of the society 
in which they are articulated. 


I 
‘An enemy like the stomach’ 


As in other agrarian societies where ‘the structure of ritual practice is 
articulated within the structure of farming activities’ (Bourdieu 1977: 132), 
life in Bijapur is also aligned with the agricultural cycle. The celestial cycle 
- (reckoned by the movement of stars and planets) and the climatic cycle 


! The village of Madbhavi is located about 14 km from Bijapur town. A predominantly dry 
agricultural village, Madbhavi had a population of about 3,500 in 1990, rising to 3,788 in 1996 
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(marked predominantly by the rains) bind the agricultural cycle of Bijapur. 
These cycles also mark various periods as being auspicious or inauspicious 
for organising different social and ritual activities. Various rituals mark 
significant agricultural transitions: the end of the major winter harvest is 
heralded as the new year (the Ugadi festival in chaitra [March-April]); 
fertility rites conducted to propitiate the fields are occasions for family get- 
togethers; and the slack season between the winter harvest and the summer 
sowing frees agriculturists for their other social activities. 

While rituals mark the various agricultural stages, the agricultural cycle 
in turn determines the resource position of different households. The end 
of the harvest for a well-endowed agriculturist means a rest from actual 
work on the land. This slack season is also the period that sees a spurt in 
social activities: visiting relatives, going on pilgrimages, attending weddings, 
and conducting political and economic transactions. But for the landless 
agriculturists, the slack season spells a long period of unemployment or 
sporadic employment, making it difficult to meet the requirements of daily 
sustenance. Households subject to the pinch of unemployment and the 
consequent sharp dip in food availability, resort to various measures to 
meet their needs. A flurry of everyday transactions of borrowing, lending, 
and exchanging accompany resource fluctuations. Households that have 
extra grain sell it locally, in small-scale transactions conducted by house- 
wives. Neighbours, fellow caste members and kin borrow from each other 
and exchange milk for grains, grains for vegetables, or fuelwood for grains. 
Hunger is a recurring threat that faces a large proportion of the village 
residents. As the people reiterate 'there is no enemy like the stomach'. 
Hunger humbles the proud, and makes the already poor destitute. 

A series of provisioning transactions are conducted at the village level at 
different points within the agricultural cycle (see Figure 1). Grains, money, 
and cooked food move from different households in various amounts and 
ways to collectively and independently provision members of the service 
castes and the indigent of the village. In Bijapur, three forms of institu- 
tionalised resource transaction are operative: (a) dasoha, or commensal 
provisioning; (b) aya or hereditary shares of grains and food transacted 
from the landed members of the village to some households from the 
labour, service and ritual caste groups; and (c) dana or charitable donation. 


Dasoha: Community sharing 


Emanating from the religio-philosophical tradition of Virashaivism, 
dasoha (dasa [servant]-- aham [I]) means the submission of an individual to 
a god (Kalburgi 1988; Kittel [1894] 1988). As a religious and culturally ` 
valued norm, dasoha refers to acts of charitable giving, feeding others, and 
sharing the fruits of one's efforts (Ishwaran 1983). For adherents of Vira- 
shaivism, dasoha is indicative of their being responsible and generous 
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Figure 1 
Agro-Ritual Cycle and Provisioning Transactions 
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members of the sect. Dasoha is an expression of devotion, where one’s 
search for god and guru can be realised through conducting dasoha. ‘No 
charity ranks higher than that of feeding others’ is a saying that exhorts an 
ethos of collective sharing and provisioning. In emphasising the importance of 
collective sharing, Virashaivism attempted to address the hierarchical eco- 
nomic and social structures of medieval north Karnataka (Ishwaran 1983; 
Narayan 1983). 

In the context of contemporary practices in the village, dasoha is the 
commensal partaking of a meal during festivals of the village deities. 
Collective provisioning in the form of a commensal meal takes place in the 
village of Madbhavi during two major festivals, and a series of smaller 
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festivals, for caste deities. The festival of Amokshiddha’ is held in Chaitra 
(March-April), when the winter harvest is complete and the village takes a 
respite from a long agricultural season. As the harvested crops are brought 
to the village homes to be stored, the custodians of the temple, who are 
shepherds, go around the village collecting wheat, jaggery or cash from all 
the households. Those who grow wheat and those who have prayed for 
special favours donate larger amounts of wheat. Landless households 
which do not have sufticient grains donate money according to their 
means. 

On the day of the festival, the deity is paraded around the village, after 
which it is returned to the temple. People gather around to witness its last 
circumambulation and the forecasting of the forthcoming rains and crops 
(male-bele helike). The collected wheat and jaggery (molasses) is cooked to 
make a sweet dish which is collectively eaten at the site of the temple. 
While the women of the higher castes (the Brahmins and the Lingayats) do 
not partake of the ritual meal, men of all castes except the Brahmins are 
compelled to be present. The poor are fed at the temple and are also 
allowed to take home the left-overs from the meal. 

Similar commensal provisioning takes places once every week in the 
month of Shravana (July-August, a period of listening, from the root word 
srava, or ear). This is a time of respite from agricultural work when the 
fields are in production, and the lack of work permits the men to listen to 
the praises of God. During this period, separate festivals (jatre) for each 
caste deity are held every week. Each of the caste deities,’ such as Mari for 
the Madhas (leather workers), Bira for the shepherds and Dyammawva for 
the carpenters, is assigned a week of worship. During this week the deity is 
dressed and propitiated with devotional songs and music. Custodians of the 
deity go around the village and collect grains or cash, and at the end of the 
week a commensal meal is prepared from the collections. Members of the 
lower castes and the indigent partake of the meal in the vicinity of the 
temple. 

The Thalvars (menial servants) of Madbhavi village celebrate the festival 
of their caste deity, Durgavva, in the fourth week of Shravana (July- 
August). Like the other caste groups they go around the village and collect 
money or wheat from the houses of the landed agriculturists, and small 
sums of money from the other service castes and landless households. The 
deity is decorated and worshipped every morning and evening. The Thalvar 
men collect at the temple site in the evenings and sing the dollina pada or 
drum songs, which they and the shepherds are famous for. The songs extol 


? Amokshiddha, the main deity in many of the villages of Bijapur, is a pastoral deity whose 
main caretakers and priests are tbe pastoralists (Kuruba). See Sontheimer (1989) for more 
details on the role and functions of pastoral deities in western India. 

* Each caste group has its own deity to which are ascribed the characteristics of the caste 
group. 
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tke virtues of legendary shepherd oracles who had ‘called’ rains and saved 
the village from famine, and of rich, benevolent men who had built lakes 
during droughts and provided sustenance to the indigent. At the end of the 
week of worship, a sweet gruel is made from the collected wheat. Members 
from castes such as the untouchables, leather workers, and the stone- 
cutters partake of the meal. 

Unlike dana, which consists of donations that emanate from and reinforce a 
hierarchical relationship between giver and receiver, dasoha transaction is 
the re-distribution of pooled contributions. The grains and money collected 
are not associated with any one particular donor and the meal made from 
collections emphasises the notion of community and collectivity. Dasvha 
meals are conducted in an atmosphere of community commensality and 
‘involve[.] the principle that the individual should share spontancously 
with the community a part of the earnings from his honest social labour 
(kayaka)’ (Ishwaran 1983: 62). 


Aya: Institutionalised payments 


The institution of aya, practised in the north Karnataka belt, is akin to the 
balutedar^ system in Maharashtra, and is a remnant of an agrarian order 
that was consolidated in the medieval period (Fukazawa 1972; McAlpin 
1983). Fukazawa (1972), the first to elaborate on the differences between 
the balutedar and jajmani systems, has highlighted the collective dimensions 
of both the balutedar and aya systems. Both consisted of a series of food 
and grain transactions between certain families of the service and ritual 
specialist caste groups, and members of the landed families in villages. 
Typically, the aya system was one in which ‘each of the village servants 
whose offices were hereditary, going from father to son, received for the 
services they performed a fixed annual payment, calculated as a share of 
the crops harvested by his patron’ (Inden 1990: 143). Though Inden's 
choice of the term ‘patron’ distracts from the collective basis of aya trans- 
actions in which no single patron is identified, the emphasis on the heredi- 
tary basis of the transactions points to a central element of the transactions. 

Meaning a ‘fee’ or ‘unmeasured payment’ (Ishwaran 1983), aya trans- 
actions connote a link between the agriculturists and various service caste 
households in a village. Unlike the jajmani system, aya transactions do 
not entail a specific patron-client network or relationship, but consist 
instead of the collective remuneration that certain service and ritual caste 
households receive from all agriculturists witrin a village. Fuller (1989), 


* The baluta (grain payment) system in Maharashtra is similar to that of the aya system and 
may have evolved from similar political and administrative conditions. Like tbe aya system, 
the baluta system consists of grain transactions from all the landed households to certain 
members of the artisan, service, and ritual specialist caste households in the village (Kulkarni 
1967). 
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one of the few to emphasise the differences between the jajmani and aya 
systems, notes that the receivers of aya payments have positions as servants 
of the village as a whole, and that the onus of provisioning them thus falls 
collectively on all members of the village. Landowners who are endowed 
with relatively larger portions of land and who produce more are recognised 
as the ayadakula, or families who give aya. 

On the other side are households that are'entitled to receive aya shares, 
and are referred to as ayagharru or receivers of aya. Receivers of aya 
shares, in the village and in the region in general, are usually service and 
ritual caste households such as barbers, carpenters, blacksmiths, washer- 
men, menial servants, basket makers and leather workers (Ishwaran 1966). 
Not all households of these castes are entitled to receive aya. Based on a 
recognition of hereditary rights, only a few households are entitled to 
receive different amounts of aya. Like their counterparts, the balutedar in 
Maharashtra, the ayagharru castes in Bijapur district vary from village to 
village, but the most representative ones are the service castes and the 
ritual specialists. 

Ayadakula families are obligated to provide grains, food, and meals to 
the various households that are entitled to aya receipts: households repre- 
senting the Lingayat priest (Ayagolu), the Muslim priests (mullah), the 
flower sellers (Hugar), the shepherds (Kuruba) as custodians of the main 
village deity, and the menial servants (Thalvar). These shares differ in 
quantity for each of the ritual and service groups, and are rotated among 
the families recognised as hereditary ayagharru. 

The ayagolu, the ritual priest of the Lingayats, officiates at and conducts 
rituals and rites of passage for Lingayat households. Hereditary aya shares 
for the ayagolu are rotated annually among five different bouseholds. 
When a person gets his turn, he and his family are entitled to cultivate a 
khurige (four acres) of land and to retain the produce for their consumption 
and use. In addition, the ayagolu receives a handful of wheat or sorghum 
flour every day from each of the landed households and receives the special 
meals cooked for festivities. At the harvest yard, a share of grains, usually 
a basketful, is set aside for the ayagolu. 

For their custodial duties relating to three temples in the village and for 
providing flowers for various rituals, three Hugar or flower seller house- 
holds, are entitled to receive one khurige of land which they can cultivate 
for a year each. The services of the Thalvar, or domestic helpers, are called 
upon düring ceremonies both in the households of the landed and during 
collective village festivals. Washing dishes, cleaning grains, clearing out 
sites for and after feasts are duties assigned to the Thalvar. For this and 
other menial odd jobs, twelve Thalvar families are entitled to aya pay- 
ments which they rotate among themselves for a year each. On receiving 
their share of aya, a Thalvar family is obliged to perform the work assigned 
to them, in return for which they receive a single sorghum roti (bread) 
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every day from each of the landed households. They also receive gifts of 
money or clothes for services rendered during weddings and other rites of 
passage. 

The mullah (Muslim priests and officiants of the dargah, the religious 
burial sites) families, of whom Maabu and her family are representative, 
are caretakers of the village dargah and are also considered as ayagharru, 
or receivers of aya. For the maintenance of the village dargah and for 
officiating at its weekly worship and the annual festival, the three mullah 
families receive, in annual rotation, the right to collect grains from all the 
harvest grounds. In addition, on Thursdays, the day of worship at the 
dargah, a representative of the ayagharru family receives a single roti 
(sorghum bread) and a few spoons of oil from every landed household. 

Other ritual specialists who are entitled to aya transactions are three 
families of Kurubas (shepherds), who are recognised as hereditary custodians 
of the village deity, Amokshiddha. Like the Hugar (flower sellers) and 
ayagolu (the Lingayat priests), these shepherd families rotate among them- 
selves the right to cultivate an assigned piece of land for one year and to 
receive grain at the harvest grounds. For households that receive aya 
shares, there is a significant increase in the level of their domestic resources, 
and conversely a sharp decline in resources when the aya shares rotate to 
another household. 


Dana: Charitable giving 


Apart from aya and dasoha transactions, grains that are given to members 
of the lower castes, the Madhas (leather workers) and the Holeyas (harijans) 
are not considered aya transactions and are instead referred to as dana. 
Transactions of dana are largely symbolic and, as the term dana-dharma 
(donation-merit) connotes, giving to the indigent is linked to the notion of 
accruing merit and of performing one's moral duties (dharma). Dana is not 
enforceable through any collective action, but it is incumbent on individual 
landowners and the well-to-do to donate grains to the needy. 

In the context of grain donations, dana is restricted to harvest periods. 
The threshing yard is the site of these donations. Typically, after threshing, 
the pyramidal grain heap was divided into three shares. The top share was 
called thale rasi, or head pile, and a proportion of the grains from this was 
kept aside for the temples and the priest (ayagolu). The second share was 
called nadu rasi or middle pile, and it was from this pile that the aya shares 
to the other service groups (barbers, washermen, blacksmith, etc.) were 
given. The bottom part of the heap was called kadi rasi, or last pile, and it 
was a portion of the grains from this pile that was given as dana, or 
donation, to members of the lower and untouchable castes. 

However, harvesting is no longer conducted with such ritualistic rigour, 
and the transactions of aya and dana are made without the normative 
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attendant rituals. As threshing and winnowing activities are conducted, a 
few members of the low-ranked caste mill around the harvest ground 
waiting for aya shares to be distributed. After the shares of the ayagharru 
are transacted, the grains from the lowest layer of the heap are donated to 
the assembled lower caste members. 

^s the term kadi rasi or ‘last heap’ implies, grains from this level are full 
of sand, chaff and straw, and it is this that is donated to the lower castes. 
Unlike aya shares, the agriculturist is not under any enforceable compunc- 
tion to donate to the lower castes, and it is not uncommon to see the 
women and children waiting for dana turned away from the harvest ground. I 
once accompanied a landowning family to their harvest grounds. Though 
members of the aya families received a share from the grain heaps, two 
groups of harijan women and children were refused any grain donation. 

Aya and dasoha transactions draw on the cultural idioms of Virashaivism 
that emphasise notions of commensality and sharing. As themes central to 
the original development of the socio-religious movement, commensality 
and sharing between members of different caste groups were practices that 
Basavanna, the founder of the movement, and his disciples, the sharanas, 
had propounded. In seeking to eliminate caste-based prohibitions on social 
and commensal interactions, dasoha was a strategy to bring all caste groups 
of the village together. Dana transactions, on the other hand, though 
aligned with the Hindu notion of acquiring merit, are not here associated 
with notions of purity and pollution: Virashaivism eschews such beliefs. 
Hence. dana transactions in this context are not measures to alleviate 
inauspiciousness, as suggested by Raheja (1989) in her study of village- 
level transactions in north India. 


II 
A moral economy of provisioning? 


If the cultural meanings of the grain and food transactions draw on and 
reinforce the idioms and orientations of Virashaivism, their interlinkage to 
the social and economic structure of the society also needs to be addressed. 
For instance, what are the links between these transactions and the eco- 
logical particularities of the region? Are these transactions special mechan- 
isms and strategies to address the geophysical specificity of the region? Do 
the transactions coincide with periods of agricultural unemployment and 
food shortage, thus fulfilling the sustenance requirements of the indigent? 

Pre-capitalistic agrarian formations have been associated with provisioning 
transactions and mechanisms based on a moral ethos that encourages the 
transfer of resources from the rich to the poor. Studying agrarian transactions 
and unrest in the context of South East Asia, James Scott (1976) observed 
such ‘moral economy’ transactions to be mechanisms and expectations 
through which resource-rich persons provisioned workers and/or dependents, 
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thereby addressing the ecologically-induced risks of agricultural produc- 
tion. Even prior to the popularisation of the concept of moral economy, 
scholars such as Alan Beals, who observed similar rituals of public feeding 
in a north Karnataka village, considered these feasts to function ‘. . . not 
so much to-regulate the economic system as to provide a flexible set of 
options that can compensate for problems arising in the operation of 
regional ecological and social systems’ (Beals 1974: 56). However, in the 
case of Bijapur, correlating actual periods of scarcity and the conduct of 
such transactions suggests that these provisioning mechanisms are related 
more to the specific socio-cultural order than to the ecological specificity of 
the region. 

An interesting feature of the aya and dana payments is that they are 
made during harvests. The harvest season in itself is not a period of 
resource stress but a period of high employment when even the poor of the 
village are able to sustain themselves. Therefore, aya and dana transactions 
do not cater to exigent needs arising out of seasonal fluctuations or differ- 
ences in resource positions. They are located in the regular agro-ritual 
cycle and are payments for services rendered to the village as a collective. 
Occurring at the end of each harvest season, aya transactions enhance the 
resource positions only of the selected aya households. 

In Madbhavi only a few families representing the service castes of the 
priests, shepherds, flower sellers, menial servants, and Muslim priests have 
hereditary entitlements to annual aya payments. The extent to which aya 
transactions impact on the household resource and sustenance level is 
represented in the case of the five different households that received aya 
payments for the agricultural period of 1990-91. Their resource position 
and the contribution of these aya payments to the sustenance of the 
household were assessed after the winter harvest in October 1990. 


Household 1: Maabu Mullah 


In early 1989, the resource position of Maabu—a member of the mullah 
family entitled to aya shares—aud her family had been very low. She and 
her daughters subsisted primarily on the daily meal provided by the family 
they worked for. Money, if any, came from the occasional sale of a goat or 
from agricultural work in the peak season. They were hard-pressed to 
make ends meet and recurring illness compounded their problems. Occa- 
sionally a relative from the town sent them packets of flour or vegetables. 
But in 1990, the aya shares had rotated to Maabu and her family, making a 
significant change in their daily consumption pattern. During the summer 
harvest they received a total of four sacks! of groundnuts, about 20 kg of 
wheat, and one sack of millet. Maabu was able to sell three sacks of the 


5 One sack is equal to about 60 kg of grains. 
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groundnuts, repay old debts, and pay for the pressing medical requirements 
of the family. They now consumed two meals a day, and an occasional glass 
of milk or some milk sweets supplemented their otherwise frugal diet. 


Household 2: H. Muttapathy 


Another household which received aya payments in 1990 was that of H. 
Muttapathy, one of the ayagolu families. The Muttapathy household was 
entitled to one khurige (four acres) of land, which they cultivated them- 
selves. In addition, the male head of the household, as the Lingayat's ritual 
Priest, received special meals prepared during festivals and religious cére- 
monies of Lingayat households. H. Muttapathy made daily rounds of the 
village and received a handful of sorghum flour every day from all the 
landed Lingayat households. During the summer harvests the family received 
wheat, groundnuts, and millet from the harvest grounds. While this house- 
hold is able to subsist on its own lands and the income from urban workers, 
the aya shares enhanced its resource position. The six members of the 
household were able to sell the sorghum that was grown on their land and 
use the sorghum from the aya payments for their daily consumption. 


Household 3: Mariawwa Thalvar 


Mariawwa Thalvar, one of the Thalvar, or menial domestic servant castes, 
also received aya payments in the form of a single piece of sorghum bread 
every day from all the landed households. The sorghum bread that she 
received as her family’s aya share met only their daily bread requirements. 
To meet other expenses, Mariawwa and her family of five continued to 
work as agricultural labourers during the period of aya payments. As part 
of their aya services, the family was called to wash dishes and clean the 
` grounds during family rituals and feasts celebrated by the landed Lingayat 
families, and during collective village feasts. 


Household 4: The Pujaris 


In Shivappa Pujari’s household, 1990 meant a cessation of aya payments 
and a significant dip in their level of consumption. The assigned aya land, 
that Shivappa had sublet for cultivation the previous year had rotated to 
another household, and his domestic stock of grains was sharply depleted. 
He continued to collect sheep for herding near the river bank, and received 
small payments of grains or wool in return. The aya for the shepherds had 
rotated to Shivappa Pujari’s cousin, B. Pujari, who cultivated the allotted 
land and grew groundnuts and millets. B. Pujari’s economic position 
improved as a result of being a recipient of aya land. His wife told me that 
their consumption had improved since then. They were able to eat wheat 
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bread more regularly than sorghum bread. Consumption of sweets had 
increased, and she planned to sell the lentils that they had grown on the 
allotted land. 


Household 5: Laxmawwa Hugar 


One of the three Hugar (flower seller) families that are entitled to receive 
aya, Laxmawwa Hugar’s household cultivated their share of four acres of 
maddi land. For the summer season they grew groundnuts, sunflower, and 
lentils. The sunflower crops failed completely (due to the rust disease), but 
they harvested the groundnuts and the lentils. Apart from the aya land that 
they received for the year, the Hugar family also had their own lands which 
they cultivated in the winter, and owned several cows and buffaloes. The 
produce from the land and the income from the sale of milk kept the family 
in a comfortable position. The produce and income from the aya land only 
supplemented their savings and did not directly impact on their daily 
consumption patterns. 

Having detailed the impact of aya payments on the resource levels of 
families who received them, the question of the ability of these aya pay- 
ments to be effective village-level provisioning mechanisms can now be 
assessed. These transactions may be considered as providing effective 
provisioning, in terms of alleviating hunger and enhancing the quantity of 
food consumed, for these five households. But the five households that are 
entitled tó aya payments are only a small proportion of the total village 
population; the payments do not cover a significant portion of the village 
indigent. With an average household size of about six persons each, the 
five households that receive provisioning through aya account for less than 
1 per cent of the total village population (approximately 3,500 in 1990). 
Hence aya transactions cannot be considered effective mechanisms to stave 
off periodic hunger or structural inequities of resources. 

The ecological basis of these transactions can also be assessed in relation 
to the temporal cycle in which they are transacted. The periods when the 
indigent and the landless face food scarcity are when employment levels 
are low during the production periods of July to August and November to 
January, and during the summer fallow period of March to May.‘ There 
are no aya and dana transactions of grains or food during these periods. In 
addition, these transactions are not invoked during periods of resource 
stress when droughts actually set in, when crops have failed or during the 
slack season when the landless are unemployed. 

On the other hand, dasoha, or community sharing transactions, are 
conducted during the slack season in the agricultural cycle (Shravana, 


* The summer agricultural cycle does not create a demand for labour as the lands cultivated 
in summer are mostly owned by the cultivators themselves and do not require much extra 
labour Hence the months of July and August are particularly stressful. 
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July-August), and directly relate to a period of food scarcity. This is the 
production period for the summer crops; many of the landless are un- 
employed and the stock of food grains is low in many households. As single 
meals, held about once a week for five weeks, dasoha transactions alleviate 
the sense of prolonged hunger among the unemployed and the indigent. 
Conducted in an atmosphere of worship, commensality and co-operation, 
the meals are effective in dispelling a sense of deprivation among the poor. 
Many of the poor, especially those from the lower castes (who do not face 
any caste-based restriction on receiving food from other castes), look 
forward to the weekly dasoha of the village festivals. Whole colonies of the 
harijans, the Madhas (leather workers), and the Thalvars turned up for the 
dasoha meals served during the month of Shravana celebrations that I 
witnessed in 1989 and 1990. 

Unlike agricultural practices in the area,’ which contain mechanisms that 
anticipate and address recurring droughts, the provisioning transactions of 
aya and dasoha do not directly address the fluctuations in food and susten- 
ance levels arising from the climatic cycles. Rather, these transactions of 
grains and food relate to the enactment of culturally and morally coded 
idioms that link the landed, service, ritual, and indigent caste members of a 
village in relationships of differential resource allocation, skills, power, 
and status. 

Aya transactions make it incumbent on the landowning families and 
households, especially the dominant caste households of the Lingayats, 
whose forefathers were the headmen and leaders of the village, to provision 
members of the service castes. Such transactions thus relate to a specific 
socio-economic ordering of the village where the service castes provide 
common service to the landed of the village and in turn collectively receive 
grains from the landed households and land from the village corporate 
body. 

Receipts of dana are subject to the whims of the donors, and donations 
are effected only at a successful harvest. Since such transactions are not 
incumbent on the performance of any specific service, but are charitable 
acts, they are more liable to be broken than the others. The chances of 
people who request and expect donations being turned away are high, and 
dana transactions are few and far between. The ones I observed consisted 
of two fistfuls of grains to the first few poor who had come to the threshing 
yard to receive prains. 

In Bijapur. only dana and dasoha transactions can be read as aspects of a 
moral economy. while aya transactions are actually remunerations for 
services rendered. Though dasoha and dana transactions are not linked to 
risk alleviations within a particular ecology, they are provisioning trans- 
actions that are conducted through moral and religious idioms and they do 
entail transfer of sustenance resources between the landed and the indigent 


* For details on the cultural basis of Bijapur's agricultural practices, see Vasavi (1994). 
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of the village. Hence, these transactions can be considered to be a regional 
variant of a moral economy of provisioning. As Greenough (1983) argues, 
for South Asia in general and for India in particular, such transactions, or 
the working of a moral economy, do not hinge on the recognition of risks 
emanating from the ecology, or from a subsistence ethic. Rather, these 
transactions are premised on cultural codes in which it is morally imperative 
for the landed to provision the poor. 

The inability of these transactions either to cater to the ecologically- 
induced risks of production or to address the established socially-based 
discrepancies in resource allocation, underscores certain characteristics of 
these transactions. This is pertinent in the light of a social science literature 
that portrays non-capitalist, traditional provisioning mechanisms as effec- 
tive mechanisms for assuring a minimum subsistence to all residents at all 
times." In times of sustenance crises triggered by droughts, famines and 
floods. the invocation of traditional norms is considered to have been 
effective in provisioning the indigent of the societies concerned. That 
transactions such as those based on the aya and even the jajmani systems 
are not effective mechanisms for catering to the indigent of any society is 
highlighted by only a few scholars. Thus, evaluating the capacity of jajmani 
transactions to provision the poor. Torry (1987) notes that the inequality 
on which jajmani transactions are founded makes them problematic as 
mechanisms for assuring a constant source of sustenance. The redistributions 
of agricultural produce and the donation of grain are not at the cost of the 
provisioners themselves. When faced with threats to their own sustenance, 
the rich will also withdraw such transactions and retain the food resources 
for themselves. The cessation of dana transactions follows a similar Jogic as 
agriculturists and landowners place their own security above the’ moral 
obligation to provision for others. 

Torry (1986, 1987) also reiterates that the idioms and norms of sharing 
and provisioning associated with non-capitalistic agrarian formations are 
limited in their ability to effectively provision the indigent. He notes a 
number of ethnographic examples which suggest that the withdrawal of 
customary payments is the norm rather than the exception. Moreover, the 
. ineffectiveness of the socially prescribed and morally induced provisioning 
transactions is enhanced by the very structures of the society in which 
differential allocation of resources is institutionalised. In the context of 
India i^ general, structural inequities enhance and legitimise periodic crises 
of sustenance. As Torry summarises: 


Special about the Indian case is the skewed distribution of food supplies 
built into the structure of reciprocities. Only a fraction of village house- 
holds have the land to feed themselves during good years. They remun- 
erate dependent service and labor-caste families with a portion of their 


* See. for example. Spitz (1980) 
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harvests but retain much larger shares for themselves. The structure of 
food sharing is such that a significant proportion of households in many 
villages normally survives with the tiniest margin of food security. Thus 
subsistence risks follow caste divisions (1986: 144). 


Other studies, such as by Breman (1974) and K.N. Raj (1990), support 
these observations and indicate the failure of culturally-embedded provi- 
sioning strategies to adequately provision the landless and labouring groups. 
As Breman indicated in the seminal study that revealed the underbelly of 
Gujarat's hali system, patronage was 'the social and political dimension of 
a pre-capitalist system of exploitation' (1974: 297). The aya system, like the 
other forms of provisioning and transactions, is also unable to adequately 
provision the indigent during periods of crisis (Ishwaran 1966). 

Institutionalised resource inequities drawn primarily along caste lines 
account for the persistent scarcity and deprivation in rural areas. In the 
case of Bijapur, the higher castes led by the dominant caste group, the 
Lingayats, own the largest proportion of agricultural land in the district. 
This pattern of landholding is prevalent in most of the villages in the 
district. The lower castes have by and large been retained for menial and 
agricultural tasks without the right to own land. 

Tn the context of recurring droughts in Bijapur, the capacity of the social 
structure and culture to address drought-related resource scarcity is negli- 
gible. Not only are the transactions not correlated to actual periods of 
scarcity (see Figure 1), but the probability of them being withdrawn during 
droughts is high. Interviews with the residents of Madbhavi and Nagral 
villages showed that not a single landless household that had worked for a 
particular family for several years had received any kind of gratuitous 
payment during periods of severe food scarcity. Loans of either money or 
grains were made to them, but the workers were largely left to sustain 
themselves. 

That drought-related food scarcity does not initiate provisioning from 
the landed to the landless workers was made clear by a harijan woman: 
‘Each one must look after one's own stomach (hote). No owner is going to 
give us or any others free grains . . . that’s how it is . . . we look after our 
own stomachs’. ` 


III 
Disintegration and the ‘special logics’ of social reproduction 


If these transactions are unable to address ecologically-induced risks or the 
structurally-determined differences in access to resources, we need to look 
elsewhere to understand their underlying logic and function. It is a truism 
that provisioning transactions in pre-capitalistic agrarian societies are mor- 
ally and culturally coded. While such embeddedness reflects the social and 
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cultural basis from which the transactions derive, they camouflage the 
economic and political role such transactions play in the ordering and 
social reproduction of the society. Since, as noted, these transactions do 
not cater to exigencies arising from ecological distress and do not assure 
sustenance to a majority of the poor, they can be seen and understood as 
representative cases of what Perlin, following Bourdieu, refers to as the 
‘special logics’ by which economic interests are enveloped in religious and 
moral categories and terms (Perlin 1988: 395). In an agrarian, caste-based 
society there is an institutionalisation of differential access and rights to 
resources, such that economic and political hierarchies and rankings are 
often co-terminus with social and cultural status (Dumont 1980). Under 
such conditions, the instrumental and symbolic dimensions of agricultural 
production are conjoined with the ideological, the idealised and the norm- 
ative. Landowners, who are predominantly from high-ranked castes, use 
these transactions and rites to bind to themselves the low-ranked castes 
who provide them labour, and other castes who provide them services. 

The need to camouflage the exploitation inherent in such institutions of 
patronage (cf. Breman 1974) is doubly enhanced since the relationship 
between the dominant and dominated here is direct. The result is the use 
and reliance on euphemistic terms and phrases (Scott 1985) which help 
disguise the underlying purpose of conducting these transactions. This is 
observable in the fact that in Bijapur, a hierarchical society in which 
separation, difference and dominance are key elements in ordering social 
relations, these transactions contrarily endorse the practice of commensality 
(as during dasoha), moral relationships (as in dana) and sharing (as in aya). 
Articulations such as these highlight the extent to which relations of 
dominance and subordination in such situations are disguised by a ‘veil of 
enchanted relationships’ (Bourdieu 1977: 191) in which economic relation- 
ships become affective and emotive, and are expressed in terms of moral 
rights and religious compunction. Hence, to see these transactions as 
representing either a purely ‘moral economy’ (Scott 1976) or a purely 
‘political economy’ (Popkin 1980) would be to overlook the complexities of 
the social situation in which these transactions are embedded (Appadurai 
1983). 

Just as the terms and idioms of the transactions draw on and reflect the 
larger religio-cultural complex, the recent changes in the larger society 
disclose the underlying economic and political logic of these transactions. 
An examination of these changes, which have led to the disintegration or 
decline in provisioning transactions, may help identify the ‘special logics’ of 
these transactions and their implications for the reproduction of the agrarian 
social and economic order. As scholars have observed for other agrarian 
societies, increasing wage-labour relations, capitalist and commercial agri- 
culture, and market interventions have threatened the traditional rights of 
the poor to receive sustenance and undermined the obligations of the rich 
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to provision the poor (Breman 1974; Michie 1981; Migda! 1974; Scott 
1976). Similarly, in the context of Bijapur, provisioning transactions are 
now subject to a number of changes which have further weakened the flow 
of village-level provisioning and have initiated breaks in the reproduction 
of the social structure. 

Increasing population in the villages has enhanced labour availability, 
and the number of indigent has also increased. In the pre-1920 period of 
low population and problems of labour availability, both aya and dana 
transactions may have been effective mechanisms for retaining the services 
of the non-landed in the villages. But current conditions of population 
growth and the easy availability of labour have diminished the need to use 
crisis insurance mechanisms, albeit symbolically and morally coded, to 
retain labour. Dana transactions, as both the donors and recipients explain, 
are now largely defunct. Donors stress that there are too many poor 
people. For instance, according to one landed agriculturist, ‘giving to a few 
will mearr calling all the others and just how many can an agriculturist give 
to? We need to think of all our own expenses.' Moreover, the large pool of 
labour has rendered ritualised or symbolic procedures to retain labour 
unnecessary. In addition, the fissioning of families.into separate households 
has increased the number of households that are entitled to aya payments 
and this has affected the capacity of aya payments to be substantial sources 
of sustenance. Aya shares rotate to many of these households only after 
several years, leaving the non-recipient households without any other 
assurance of subsistence. 

Changes in the organisation of agricultural production also account for 
the decline in provisioning transactions. The commercialisation of agricul- 
ture has led to the development of wage labour relations which in turn 
reduce the need to bond workers through the assurance of sustenance 
during food crises. Mechanisation further weakens the conduct of provi- 
sioning transactions at the threshing yard. The increasing use of implements 
purchased from the market displaces the reliance of agriculturists on the 
services of blacksmiths, carpenters and basketmakers. The services of 
other persons who would typically have helped in the arduous task of 
harvesting and threshing the grains have been dispensed with by the 
introduction of threshing machines. Though there are only a few threshing 
machines in the village, these are rented out to agriculturists who use them 
for short periods. Soon after the harvest, the grain-stalks are fed into the 
machine and the grains are immediately collected into sacks. This procedure 
prevents the performance of harvest rituals-with the pyramidical graia piles 
and the transactions of aya and dana. Further, the speed with which they 
are conducted prevents the poor and the ritual specialists from collecting 
grain in several different threshing yards. An elderly Madha widow who 
had been collecting dana for several years pointed out: 
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With these machines I cannot collect much grain. Threshing is done at 
the same time in many of the fields . . . . The machines do the work 
quickly. While I go to one field to collect grains, many others complete 
theirs. The sacks are filled and tied. How can I get anything? 


Linked to the introduction of machines and commercial technology into 
the agricultural production process is the diminishing of sacrality in the 
context of agricultural activities. Landowners who cultivate cash crops such 
as safflower, sunflower, fruits and vegetables for market purposes do not 
integrate the production and harvesting of these crops into the aya trans- 
actions. The utilisation of hybrid seeds initiates a shift in the synchronisation 
of agricultural production stages with the ritual calendar. For example, the 
period immediately prior to the summer harvest season was celebrated as 
yell amavase (‘new moon of the sesame’), and was a time when members of 
the larger family including married daughters and workers were invited for 
a feast at the fields. However, the cultivation of the new hybrid seeds leads 
to the crops maturing earlier than the local, organic ones. As a result, the 
crops are harvested well before the festival, leading to a decline in the 
performance of rituals associated with the festival and the food transactions 
linked with it. 

Another significant reason for the decline of provisioning transactions is 
the shift in identities and priorities. Many members of low-ranked caste 
groups now recognise the stigma and low status associated with the per- 
formance of caste-based occupations and rituals. They therefore seek to 
dissociate themselves from these rituals and from the receipt of such 
payments, as well as from the performance of the work and service attached 
as hereditary caste or family rights to such payments. Caste groups such as 
the Thalvars (menial servants) of Madbhavi village have chosen to opt out 
of aya payments and their incumbent duties of providing menial service. 
Not only do they not accept their share of grains or food, but they also do 
not respond to requests to perform cleaning services. Many of the other 
castes assigned to menial tasks prefer to be either full-time agricultural 
workers or to supplement their income with remuneration received from 
emigrant family members. Several Thalvars speak of the importance of 
retaining their dignity rather than being at the beck and call of members of 
the landed households. 


We have given up our aya payments. It came to us every twelve years 
and that is not enough to feed us all. . . . Who is to stay in the village for 
just that? Wage work is not enough either, but we are free to go where 
we want to and work only when we can. 


Such voluntary and conscious withdrawal from these transactions com- 
bines with the changing economic organisation to induce shifts in the 
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conduct of provisioning transactions. The rich and the landed no longer 
have economic reasons to engage in them, while the poor or the service 
caste members see withdrawal from these transactions as a way to negate 
the system of social reproduction which assigns them to a low position and 
status. Bernard Cohn (1955) recorded, quite early on, the ways in which 
Chamars of a village in Uttar Pradesh sought to delink themselves from the 
low status assigned to them by shifting occupations and by refusing to 
perform menial tasks. More recently, a broad spectrum of writings by and 
on Dalits has noted how different groups of Dalits in various parts of India 
are attempting to alter and shift away from stigmatising work and tasks 
(Zelliot 1996). 

While a combination of these economic, social and cultural factors 
accounts for the decline in provisioning transactions, the decline is also 
evidence of the increasing ‘disembeddedness’ of agrarian economies. That 
is, given the greater integration of the village economy and services into 
the larger market economy, the economic dimensions of these transactions 
have become delinked from their previous embeddedness in the local 
social and cultural fabric. And it is in their condition of disintegration that 
the original ties and interlinkages between the economic, political and 
cultural domains are rendered visible. While the landed givers have 
economic reasons for opting out of these transactions, there are also 
cultural and social reasons encouraging recipients to withdraw from these 
transactions. These dual benefits to givers and receivers may account for 
the fact that, unlike in the South East Asian countries, there have not been 
forms of resistance or rebellions against the withdrawal of provisioning 
transactions in the Indian subcontinent.? 

Aya, dasoha, and dana may be understood as provisioning transactions 
which reflect elements of the culture from which they are drawn. In 
underscoring the embedded dimensions of these provisioning transactions, 
this essay attempts to go beyond the understanding of these important 
rural practices as only (a) practices which represent the symbolism associated 
with the articulation of caste-based hierarchies; (b) localised forms of 
economic organisation and patron-client relations; and (c) effective provi- 
sioning mechanisms. Given the multiple orientations of these transactions, 
and their centrality in reproducing the agrarian social order, it is pertinent 
to note the extent to which changing identities are also the basis for 
creating ruptures in the articulation of these transactions, signs that the 
reproduction of the social order is being challenged at the cultural level. 


* In James Scott's work on the ‘moral economy’ of the peasantry (1976), rebellions in South 
East Asia were scen as an expression of people's protest against the decline in provisioning or 
sustenance mechanisms. While there has been debate about the actual reasons for such 
rebellions, there has been little or no comparative literature accounting for differences in the 
decline of provisioning transactions in the two regions and culture areas. 
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aya 
ayadakula 
ayagharru 


ayagolu 
balutedar 


Chaitra 
dana 

dargah 
dasoha 
dollina pada 
hali 

holeya 
hugar 
jajmani 


madha 
male-bele helike 
mullah 

nadu rasi 

roti 

Sharana 
Shravana 
thale rasi 
Thalvar 
thotaghara 
Ugadi 

Yell Amavase 


GLOSSARY 


grains and other shares given to ¢ertain service and ritual 
caste households 

landowning families that provide grains to specific service and 
ritual households 

specific households from service and ritual castes that are 
entitled to aya shares 

Lingayat priest 

ritual and service specialists who receive hereditary service 
payments; prevalent in Maharashtra 

period between March and April 

charitable donation of grains or food 

Muslim religious sites founded at the burial spots of Sufis 
commensal meals i 

drum songs 

bonded labour in Gujarat 

untouchables/harijans 

flower sellers 

patron-client relations 

village fair; also festivals of deities 

bonded labourer/system of bonded labour 

last pile of harvested grains 

social labour 

measurement of land; equal to four acres 

shepherd 

leather workers 

rain-crop prophesying 

Muslim priest 

middle pile of harvested grains 

bread 

disciples or followers of Virashaivism 

period between July and August 

first pile of harvested grains 

menial servants 

garden landowners 

festival that is marked as the start of new year 

‘New moon of the Sesame’: a festival 
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Care, welfare, and treason: The advent of 
vaccination in the 19th century 


Harish Naraindas 





This paper attempts to reconstruct the debate that marked the advent of vaccination in the 19th 
century Having to contend with the ongoing practice of varolation, backed by professional 
vartolators and a presiding deity, advocates of vaccination sought to portray the practice as a 
form of treason that needed to be outlawed on the ground that it provoked epidemics and hence 
was a public threat. The paper recasts the encounter by arguing that the preference for 
variolatton may actually have been based on the continuous failure of vaccination, making it a 
risky venture for individual patients. Variolation, on the contrary, invariably ‘took’, and as part 
of a therapeutics ensured individual care and safe passage to patients In the light of this, the 
paper examines the record of vaccination practices in the 19th century. Proffered with fanfare 
under the sign of individual safety and public welfare, the reach of vaccination was limited. But 
the rhetoric that sustained it was clearly constitutive of both a European self and a state in the 
making As the prototype prophylacnc it heralded the insinuation of the state between vanolators 
and their erstwhile clients: a sign of the state's attempt to appropnate the right to be the sole 
addressee between state and citizen. More fundamentally, it was constitutive of the very terms 
‘state’ and ‘citizen’, and their mutual relations 





I 
Introduction 


In the spring of 1849, half a century after the advent of vaccination in India, 
Calcutta was ravaged by an epidemic of smallpox. Instead of dying out 
during the ensuing monsoon, it returned with renewed vigour the next 
year. Gripped by panic, and a growing sense of dread about the disease 
finding permanent roots, the colonial government set up a commission to 
enquire into its cause and spread, and suggest measures to ameliorate it. 
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The natives say many persons have taken the variolous infection not- 
withstanding vaccination, which was not the case in the days of Shoolbred. 
I myself vaccinated several hundreds at the Boitacanah house about that 
time, and offered encouragement to any of them who would if they 
contracted small pox afterwards, come to me and report the occurrence; 
only one such case was brought to my notice, and that upon investigation 
proved to be fallacious (Report 1850: 56). 


Despite the native perception of the failure of vaccination, when the 
commissioners persisted in asking Blaquiere whether he agreed that inocula- 
tion was dangerous and hence needed to be outlawed by ‘public enactments 
and penalties’ (Report.: 57), he disagreed. He said it would not be 'effec- 
tual and would be easily evaded and much opposed'. In a final attempt to 
salvage what was turning out to be an embarrassment, he was asked 
whether the inoculators could be bought off as Shoolbred did in 1804, 
either by a monetary ‘compensation for the abandonment of their business, 
or by a fixed salary or fee for every successful case that they might 
vaccinate’ (ibid.). His response was: ‘I do not think it would now succeed’ 
(ibid.). 

Fortunately for the commission, the correspondence between Blaquiere, 
the government, the medical board and the police office, allowed the 
commission to reconstruct 1804 as a time when police ‘persuasion’ and 
‘encouragement’ passed for law in Calcutta. That it was so perceived by the 
natives led to a petition by some Hindus of Kidderpore, who urged the 
government to allow them to continue with the practice of inoculation. The 
petition, having brought police ‘persuasion’ to public light, forced the 
government to admit that there was no such law; and ‘police practice’, 
experienced as law, lapsed (Report 1850: 57-61). 

The stand-off between Blaquiere and the commissioners, although it 
resulted in an impasse, rested on a shared premise. Both agreed that 
inoculation was a public threat. It was as infectious as the disease caught in 
the ‘natural way’, and its yearly introduction by the ‘ticcadars’ into Calcutta 
set up an epidemic. While the commissioners wanted a law to stamp out 
the threat, Blaquiere disagreed. Probably born of his long experience as a 
magistrate, he thought it would not work. That apart, Blaquiere’s faith in 
vaccination seems to have been clearly shaken: unlike in 1804, when it was 
as new for him as it was for the natives, it no longer seemed to work. 
However, the ineffectiveness of vaccination as a prophylactic did not 
prevent the commissioners from asking for ‘public enactment and penalties’ 
to put a stop to inoculation.’ 


* About the same time, reports from the Madras Presidency suggested five reasons for the 
decrease in the number of vaccinations: native. apathy, spirit of opposition from native 
officials; prevalence of epidemic disease and fever; failure of lymph; and want of volunteers to 
replace casualties (Vaccination reports 1853: Tamil Nadu Archives [TA]) 
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The Report ended with a supplementary note from Duncan Stewart. It 
said that he had, on 26 July, received ‘ample supplies of fine English 
Vaccine crusts and lymph on glasses and ivory points’, and, although the 
season was still unsuitable, he had managed to ‘vaccinate successfully’ 
several native children. He hoped to maintain the ‘transmission from these 
to others’ and to ‘be in a position to supply the Profession and Public in 
Town and Country with unexceptionable vaccine’ (Report 1850: 81). 

Stewart’s note takes on added meaning in the light of Blaquiere’s relay 
of native sentiment over the efficacy of vaccination. It draws attention to 
what was a continuing problem with vaccination in 19th century India: the 
quality of the lymph, the sheer difficulty of keeping the chain of transmission 
alive by arm-to-arm vaccination, its availability in ample measure, and its 
dissemination and survival beyond seasons that proved inimical both to 
natural smallpox and the vaccine lymph. Understandably, vaccination 
often failed. In the light of this, the stand-off with Blacquiere draws 
attention to what seems an absurd insistence on outlawing inoculation and 
instituting in its place a precarious practice. 

Blaquiere’s reply clearly indicates that at least a section of the natives 
had given vaccination a fair trial and had found it wanting. In the face of its 
perceived failure, the time-tested method of variolation may have been 
more efficacious in protecting individual patients from the ravages of 
smallpox. Given the repeated failure of the vaccine, what were the terms 
that allowed the medical establishment to sustain a rhetoric of vaccination? 
What did it entail for the medical establishment and the large class of 
people for whom variolation was the norm? And why did variolation 
continue to be the norm right through the 19th century: a service the 
natives were prepared to pay for in the face of vaccination that was offered 
free by the state.’ 

I wouid like to suggest here that the primary reason why vaccination was 
unable to displace variolation was that the former was primarily prophylactic 
while the latter was part of a therapeutics. The historical record and the 
historiographical record are both blind to such a possibility. The first 
recasts this as vaccination versus variolation: the one safe and efficacious, 
and the other dangerous and tied to worship, with Sitala as the presiding 
deity. Historiography has followed suit and, in empathy, has recast this 
opposition in terms of the 'raw secularity' of the one as opposed to the 
religiously embedded nature of the other (Arnold 1993: 143). The recast- 
ing of the opposition between variolation and vaccination as an opposition 
and passage from a therapeutics to a prophylactic allows us to see the 
historical record in a different light. Holwell's 1767 account of the ‘manner 
of inoculating for the smallpox' in Bengal has taught us that variolation was 


? The circuit superintendents of the Madras Presidency lamented the long queues outside 
the dispensarics for therapeutic treatment and surgical operations, which was in stark contrast 
to the apathy shown towards vaccination (Vaccination reports: TA). 
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a moment in an elaborate therapeutic procedure that began with abstinence 

"and ended with opening the pustules.‘ The individual patient was the site of 
a careful therapeutics where inoculation was a deliberate solicitation of the 
smallpox by the patient: an act embedded in a particular conception of 
what constituted smallpox. The therapeutic strategy followed by the ino- 
culator and the patient was the same in case the person contracted smallpox 
naturally. This lack of hiatus allowed the patient to cope with his disease 
rather differently. Vaccination, on the contrary, was offered as a pure 
prophylactic. 

The vaccinator, unlike the inoculator, was not a therapeutic specialist. 
The care of the individual patient was not his brief. His job was to render 
the patient inert. This was done by making sure the patient was successfully 
vaccinated. The successful vaccination had a dual purpose: it ensured the 
patient was indeed rendered inert, hence not a public threat; and it allowed 
the patient to become the site of a successful extraction of lymph for 
continuing the transmission. Premised upon the notion of public health and 
public welfare rather than individual care, the repercussions of the failure 
of vaccination, while severe for the individual patient, were a statistical 
embarrassment to the vaccinator. 

The administrative apparatus of vaccination was built on a rhetoric of 
returns. It entalied a radical hiatus between the administrative practices of 
the state and the native practice of soliciting smallpox. Public health, 
premised upon the notions of a target, of a successful rate of return and of 
a success measured in terms of keeping up transmission and thus ensuring 
supply, offers a classic prototype of the ‘vanishing of the sick man from 
medical cosmology’ (Jewson 1976). The vaccination report as a narrative of 


* In another paper (Narandas n.d [a]), I have attempted an exegesis of Holwell’s 1767 
tract. Inoculation, which was a moment 1n a therapeutic armament, has been privileged by 
contemporary commentators, almost without exception: It has resulted in viewing vanolation 
as either a technique (inoculation), or a pure poetics (worship, ritual and performance) 
(Egnor 1984; Nicholas 1981; Nicholas and Sarkar 1976; Wadley 1980). This 1s especially true 
of anthropologists and indologists who focus on Sitala. The discourse 1s caught between the two 
poles of act, and lament/protest; or, to put it differently, the discourse swings between hand 
and heart: the head 1s missing. And when it forces itself upon you, as a theory and therapeutics in 
Holwell’s text, ıt is not recognised, let alone addressed. The end result is the denial of an 
epistemic status to the discourse on inoculation, and a pragmancs that denves from tt. 
Arnold's essay typifies this perfectly when he says that variolation ‘was seen more as a 
rehgious ceremony and a ritual invocation of Sitala than as a medical procedure as such' 
(Arnold 1993: 126). For a further elucidation, privileging inoculation, see footnotes 8, 17 and 
18. The exception 1s Marglin's essay (Marglin 1990), which breaks down the pervasive dualism 
that characterises Sitala studies In a rare instance of secing Sitala worship as knowledge, it 
sets up an isomorphism between worship and healing, shifts the locus to the grand festival at 
Puri, and draws out its metaphysics: healing as regeneration through disease and death. In 
strategic terms, while the shift transforms the healing to a valid cosmo-therapeutics, it seems 
wholly Other and reiterates a West-East dichotomy on a science/power and religion/faith 
axis. 
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returns, rate and numbers, was oriented away from any notion of the 
individual patient and the course of his disease. The opposition to vacci- 
nation was viewed as an opposition based on religious grounds and supported 
by a vested body of inoculators. Religion was construed as a threat that 
needed to be banished, rather than as the idiom of a possible pragmatics of 
the care of the individual patient, premised on a particular theory. 

Our recasting of vaccination and variolation also allows us to mark the 
passage from the 18th to 19th century: from a therapeutic mode and 
individual care to an entirely different narrative genre. As a prototype of 
preventive public health, vaccination redraws the contract between patient 
and practitioner. Not only is the vaccinator as practitioner no longer 
beholden to the patient but, unlike hospital-based medicine where a similar 
redrawing was effected at the same time, he ceases to be a practitioner 
altogether. In a strange irony, it is he rather than the variolator who turns 
into a ticcadar qua ticcadar: a marker of bodies and an extractor of lymph. 
In the Indian context, where the native vaccinator occupied a position 
worse than a hospital attendant, it led to a vehement protest further down 
the century by a sanitary commissioner who was appalled at the possibility 
of an ill-trained vaccinator being part of the sanitary establishment (Harri- 
son 1994: 84). This logic of de-skilling and recasting, which reached its 
acme in the figure of the vaccinator, had interesting consequences. 

We will examine here each of these themes through some defining 
moments in the encounter between vaccination and variolation, or between 
the vaccinator under state dispensation and his encounter with native 
bodies. But before we do so we need to grasp what a therapeutic as 
opposed to a prophylactic mode would have entailed both for the practi- 
tioner and the patient. The precise modalities of vaccination are likely to 
make sense only by way of a contrast and passage from the one to the 
other. 


II 
Soliciting the pox: The course and care of a disease 


The 18th-century conception and treatment of smallpox, whether in the 
East or West, rested primarily on what Nicolson has aptly called a theory 
of metastasis (Nicolson 1988). In brief, it was premised on the notion that 
most diseases were triggered by the violation of a course: of food, habit 
and season. This resulted in an internal derangement of humours, fluids, 
and functions. The body tended to a natural cure by evacuating the 
preternatural ferment within, either by purge and haemorrhage, or by 
ulcers and blisters. Any effort to suppress the body's attempt to evacuate 
itself would result in a metastasis: a suppression of the kidneys would, by a 
relay, manifest itself as spots on the skin. The role of the practitioner, 
especially the trained one, was to be theoretically suave about what 
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triggered the disease, and to warn the patient that it would run foul of its 
natural course and result in metastasis if mishandled either by self-treat- 
ment or a quack. The physician's role was to restore the disease to its 
natural course while minimising its effects. Hence therapentic procedures 
were largely evacuative, supported by an arsenal of drugs. The latter were 
classified not according to diseases but in terms of their ‘physiological 
effects' upon the body. Therapy, a combination of drugs and operational 
procedures from the emetic to the enema, was primarily aimed at correct- 
ing by cleansing, and setting right by a dietetics and regimen. Smallpox in 
this scheme was partly anomalous insofar as it had a clear external cause. 
Inoculation was the final proof of this. But inoculation, as Rosenberg has 
pointed out, was subservient to a therapeutics based on the foregoing brief 
sketch. To quote Rosenberg: 


The success of inoculation and later of vaccination in preventing small- 
pox could not challenge this deeply internalized form of explanation. 
When mid-eighteenth and early nineteenth-century physicians inoculated 
or vaccinated, they always accompanied the procedure with an elaborate 
regimen of cathartics, diet, and rest. Though such elaborate medical 
accompaniments to vaccination might appear, from one perspective, as 
a calculated effort to increase the physician's fees, these preparations 
might better be seen as a means of assimilating an anomalous procedure 
into the physician's accustomed picture of health and disease (1979: 7). 


We have an analogous situation in India. Holwell's 1767 essay bears 
witness to the subservience of inoculation to a large therapeutic structure. 
In fact, it was a moment in a play of five acts where the patient occupied 
pride of place. It began with a month long abstinence at the advent of the 
smallpox season, followed by inoculation. If the body had not been pre- 
pared to receive the pox, the inoculators refused to variolate the patient. 
Inoculation was followed by an active therapeutic intervention of cold- 
bathing the patient to help bring on the fever. It was to start again after the 
fever stopped and the pustules began to fill. The attempt was to fan the 
fever in the first instance, and later to make tbe pustules fill with the 
ferment of the pox that was present in every person, and finally to evacuate 
by opening the pustules. In case the smallpox was of the confluent kind, 
the inoculators took this task upon themselves, ‘with amazing patience and 
solicitude’ (Holwell 1767: 212). In this entire encounter not only was the 
patient at the centre of the exercise but, in another hallmark of 18th 
century practice, the patient (his family) and the practitioner shared a 
common universe of health and disease (Jewson 1974). 

In the Indian context the therapeutics was not only in a religious idiom 
but it was a careful and assiduous ritual with Sitala as its icon. She was both 
the disease and the cure; an arrival and a departure; the threat and the 
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succour.* If one followed the rules, if one did not violate any rules of 
etiquette, then Sitala, along with her minion Jvarasur (fever), could be 
safely solicited. Having solicited her, one followed the prescribed course 
diligently. At the heart of it was a cool regimen consisting of cold bathing 
and a cooling diet. Any violation of rules, of the prescribed course, would 
mix things up and give neither Sitala nor the ferment a chance to exit/ 
evacuate through the proper course. Hence, Sitala stories are often, I 
would argue, vehicles for rules of etiquette.‘ Their violation led to disorder, 
and smallpox was the classic visible disorder brought about by the violation 
of a rule which, in the case of smallpox, was a regimen. The regimen, 
seasonal (ritucharya) and daily (dinacharya),’ translated itself into a ther- 
apeutic regimen with the advent of the smallpox season. And inoculation 
was the moment that signalled the attempt to solicit the pox-deity into well- 
prepared ground. 

Healing in 18th and early 19th-century Europe or America was no 
different. It is captured in Rosenberg’s felicitous phrase of ‘exhibiting a 
drug’, which was synonymous with prescribing and administering it. This 


* As Foucault says of the late 18th-century European conception of disease: ‘the rationality 
of life was the same as the rationality of that which threatened it’ (Foucault 1973. 7). Disease 
was a Being that settled down in the organism and laid down local signs (ibid.: 183). In the 
case of smallpox one solicited it, or ‘grafted it. In other instances one either ‘invited’ it by 
"breaking a mule’, or it was forced upon all (an epidemic) when the weather played truant and 
the season did not run true to its course 

* This is quite clear from the collection of Sitala stories that Wadley analyses in Suala: The 
cool one (Wadley 1980). For an exemplary story see her ‘Sitala Katha, Version E’, (ibid : 
48-51), which is the first of the stories Where Sitala appears as the goddess of good fortune 
Here the violation of a rule leads to Sitala’s curse and 1s set right by ‘proper etiquette’. 
En route to Sitala, the violator confronts a senes of disorders: a poisoned pond and a pair of 
bulls ceaselessly locked 1n battle, each of whom it transpires had indulged in improper 
behaviour (such as serving watered-down buttermilk) in their previous births. The violator 
listens to both their phghts in sympathy (unlike her sister-in-law who follows her and refuses 
to do so) and promises to carry their query to Sitala the reason for their disorder. When she 
finally reaches Sitala disguised as an old woman by the wayside, she readily agrees (again 
anlike her sister-in-law) to check her head for lice; and having thus cured the goddess of her 
Itch i$ reciprocally cured of her own curse by the goddess, who reveals herself and lifts the 
curse That Sitala here appears as the goddess of good fortune rather than smallpox bears 
witness to the fact that the overall logic is one where good and ill are the results of rule 
breaking, with smallpox making visible rules that may have been invisibly broken. These, as 
we have seen, are rules of etiquette: prescriptrve and proscriptive formats that vary according 
to context, among which are the dietetic rules that one is expected to follow with the advent of 
the smallpox season. 

? These two key concepts—along with a third, Satvritta, meaning personal, occupational or 
social conduct which, conventionalised, is 'etiquette'—frame the discourse of Ayurveda. I 
have elsewhere tried to show their relevance and function in contemporary Ayurvedic practice 
(Naraindas 1995). For an elucidation of their Greek and Galenic roots in European therapeutics, 
see Foucault's section on ‘Dietetics’ in his The use of pleasure (1990), and the part on ‘The 
Body' in The care of the self (1988). For a comparative rendering of the Galenic and the 
Ayurvedic conceptions, see Zimmerman (1992). 
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notion of exhibiting a drug is a perfect triptych: it beautifully captures a 
theory of disease as an internal state gone awry; the drug as a sign that 
mimics the body’s self-healing attempt by producing similar physiological 
effects; and finally, the act of exhibiting was a stylised sacramental ritual 
between the doctor and the patient where the home rather than the church 
was the setting. 


To ‘exhibit’ a drug was to act out a sacramental role in a liturgy of 
healing. The analogy to religious ritual is not exact, but is certainly more 
than metaphorical. A sacrament, after all, is conventiqnally defined as 
an external, visible symbol of an invisible, internal state. Insofar as a 
particular drug causes a perceptible physiological effect, it produced 
phenomenon which all, the physician, the patient, and the patient’s 
family could witness (again the double meaning with its theological 
overtones, is instructive), and in which all could participate (Rosenberg 
1979: 10). 


Further, in an instructive comparison, Rosenberg goes on to say: 


Most such therapeutic tableaux took place in the patient’s home, and 
thus the healing ritual could mobilise all of those community and emo- 
tional forces which anthropologists have seen as fundamental in their 
observation of medical practice in traditional, non-Western societies 
(ibid.). 


If the drug was a sacrament, as indeed it was, the operational evacuative 
procedures were equally so. They ‘exhibited’ even more palpably by virtue 
of the physiological effects that they mimicked. I have elsewhere pointed 
out how at the centre of these procedures is the notion of the purge, which 
draws under its rubric the notion of evacuating a ‘corrupt’ internal state. 
The purge as a stand-in for purgatory, at once cleansing and purificatory, 
completes the secular and the religious, where each turns into the other 
(Naraindas 1996: 18). In India, Sitala was the iconic representation that 
‘exhibited’ the cause and cure of the disease. In the 1710s, when inoculation 
was initially introduced into Britain, the word inoculation was primarily 
part of the language of gardening. One inoculated the pox, one grafted it, 
in order to harvest a crop of pustules (Bynum 1990: 404-5). Over a period 
of time, the term was entrapped within the language of medicine and 
acquired sediments of meaning that obscured its original import. The 
contemporary historiography of smallpox in India, unfortunately blind to 
its history in Europe, has reduced (or raised) Sitala to pure religious ritual. 
It is unable to see that the liturgy of healing was also a pragmatic therapeutics 
founded on a theory of dietetics and regimen. It is not surprising that in the 
theatre it managed to create, based on a shared premise between patient 
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and practitioner, it was sought after and paid for by the patient. Vacci- 
nation, in replacing inoculation, was for long similarly hedged in for 
private patients in Britain and America, and I suspect for Europeans 
attended to privately in India. But the vaccine establishment by its very 
dispensation seemed antithetical to such a mode. Did it, then, have nothing 
by way of therapy? It did. 


III 
Vaccination: Regulating bodies and lymph 


Presumably, every vaccinated child at the vaccine depots in Calcutta was 
sent away with a ‘Note and Ticket’: a sét'of instructions about what should 
and should not be done to and with the child. It said that the vaccinated 
child *ought for six days to take no other food than sago and milk. It may be 
bathed on the third day, and on the eighth day a gentle purgative such as 
Castor Oil, should be administered' (Report 1850: cxciv). 

While this is a far cry from the elaborate therapeutic structure in which 
inoculation was embedded, it may be justified (and probably was justified) 
on the ground that vaccination was a much milder version and did not call 
for the prescriptive and proscriptive format that inoculation entailed. But 
when vaccination did fail, as it often did, especially in epidemic situations 
when, in many, the incubation may have been well under way, or in all 
those cases where it routinely did not take (a success rate of 75 per cent was 
the norm, though it may have been much less), the patient who contracted 
the smallpox was left with a therapeutics that was in comparison *minimal'. 
That apart, the therapeutic format flew in the face of received therapeutics 
in Bengal. Where the note recommended sago and milk, the latter, along 
with fish and ghee, was banished from the dietetics that hedged in smallpox 
(Holwell 1767: 201).* Neither do we have a cool regimen, whether ir. terms 
of cold bathing or a cooling diet: the bathing on the third day appears more 
a concession than a prescription. While the therapeutic format may be 


* Contemporary commentaries either amalgamate the regimen to worship and ritual, or 
explicitly dismiss it, as in the following case: 


A series of dietary restrictions was also imposed, and although these can have had little 
practical effect upon the operation’s success, they emphasised the importance and danger 
attached to variolation and the need to observe due care to prevent the disease from 
becoming contagious (Arnold 1993: 128, emphasis added) 


While the recipes may not have had any practical effect (a moot point), the dismissal 
precludes an exegesis. While I demonstrate through an exegesis of Holwell’s text that they 
were believed to have a practical effect, an effect that is derived from a theory, what the 
statement also does, as we have pointed out before, is to make these recipes appear as an 
addendum to the privileged practice of variolation I am afraid that one is not going to get 
very far if one continues to read the past only through contemporary categories—in this case, 
those of contagion and inoculation. 
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minimal and contrary to local theory, the fact remained that mid-19th 
century vaccination was part of a theory which seems to be a condensed 
version of the more elaborate procedures that Rosenberg alludes to in 
private practice. The principal themes that animate it are abstinence, diet 
and evacuation by a mild purge. While the structure is in place, and is 
comparable to the structure according to local theory, its particulars are 
not only different but antithetical. According to local theory, not only was 
milk banned and cold bathing and a cool diet recommended but, if one 
goes by Holwell, a purge was contra-indicated as it diverted the ferment 
from its rightful course which was the pustule (ibid.: 212-13). But vacci- 
nation was not inoculation, and in this lay part of the problem: for a 
therapeutic format legitimate for the one may not be legitimate for the 
other. 

The hiatus between the two is further marked by the ‘Note and Ticket’. 
We are left in no doubt that its primary aim was to see that vaccination was 
successful and to ensure that it said the 'spot where the vaccination has 
been applied should not be scratched' (Report 1850: cxciv). The pock by 
then had become a new sacrament: an external visible symbol not only of 
an internal state but of the state. It indicated that the person had not only 
taken the disease and was protected but was also the bearer of an 'external 
visible sign’, of a ‘contract’ he had entered into vis-à-vis the state. Its 
contractual character was clearly marked by the fact that the state paid the 
patient to come back on the eighth day to show his citizenship in the form 
of an unscratched and, ideally, well filled pock: 


On the eighth day, the vaccinated child should b. taken to the Dispen- 
sary; and if the Medical Attendant is satisfied with the appearance of the 
pock, and sees no marks of scratching, he will pay 2 annas for every 
child to the party that may bring it (Report 1850: cxcv). 


From every well-tended pock, the state would draw its lymph and sustain 
through its office a transmission that would draw the whole city into a 
commensal citizenship. Here, neither the course nor the care of the disease 
at each stage was the issue, nor was it called for. The protection of the 
individual patient was to be worked out not in terms of his individual care 
but through the language of public welfare. The first was necessary but 
subservient to the second. If the variolator was beholden to the patient, 
and if death and disfigurement were the ‘great dark threat(s) in which his 
knowledge and his skill were abolished’ (Foucault 1973), the vaccinator 


* Unlike the private practitioner of the 18th century, the new clinic, as opposed to the old 
one (Foucault 1973), not only freed the hospital doctor of the repercussions of the death of 
his patient but, more importantly, began to demand of the corpse an account of its demise By 
making death part of a ‘conceptual totality' (morbid anatomy), rather than seeing init the sign 
of a limut, it ran the risk of circumventing its primary bnef of care and cure The disjunction it 
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was under no such obligation. Failure was a technical matter that would 
spoil his returns. If the variolator was under threat of losing his reputation 
and his clientele, the vaccinator was under threat of losing his job. The 
corollary that directly issued from this theoretical and administrative 
necessity was that the vaccinators were ‘forced’ to, and often accused of, 
fudging figures." 

In this new economy of exchange the vaccine depot would be a clearing 
house for the circulation of lymph, the bodies of poor children the sites of 
their extraction. But the state was none too happy dy a contractual arrange- 
ment. It was often embarrassed by what it thought was an inducement to 
vaccination. Perhaps unwilling to bear the financial burden, it preferred an 
arrangement where vaccination would be free and voluntary. This was 
especially the case in the country, where European superintendents of 
vaccination had to justify that the money paid was not an inducement. In 
Calcutta, for example, we have the government sanctioning as an experi- 
mental measure Rs. 112 for three months to Duncan Stewart: to ‘bestow in 
rewards to Native parents, who will bring their children to the dispensary 
at the periods indicated by Dr. Stewart, and thus enable him to obtain 
fresh and good lymph for general dissemination’ (Report 1850: cxciv). 

In this assiduously worked out scenario, where the state sought to be the 
sole purveyor of vaccination, marking and regulating the movement of 
bodies and lymph, the variolator was a threat. He disrupted this economy 
of exchange and questioned its very premises. Rather than the three sites 
where vaccination would be administered 'gratuitously, viz. 1. the Goranhatta 
dispensary, 2. the Park street Dispensary, and 3. the Medical College' 
(Report 1850: cxcv), and to which in theory the entire city was expected so 
that the state could mark, watch over and extract, they would now disperse 
and cease to appear. Hence it was important that variolators, if not 
banished, were retired or re-employed as vaccinators, so as not to ‘inter- 
fere with the progress of vaccination'. 


effected between the physiologist and the physician, between knowledge and cure (along with 
the alliance it forged between 'philanthropy' and knowledge), 1s worked out here in the play 
between individual care and collective welfare. This is marked by the shift of the therapeutic 
site from the home to the dispensary/field, which parallels and completes the shift from the 
home to the ‘teaching hospital’ Comte, in the fortieth lecture of his Cours de philosophie 
positive, was quite clear that the disjunction (between the physiologist and the physician) was 
long overdue He credits the ‘great Bichat' for at last having grounded physiology in a 
‘positivity’ which, for too long, had been under the tutelage of theologians and metaphysicians 
(Comte 1974). 

? Harrison has drawn our attention to the syndrome of fudging figures further down the 
century. By the late 19th century, with the introduction of the notion of ‘primary vaccination’, 
the ‘fudging’ was practised by ‘bringing forward for inspection the same children for a number 
of years in succession' (Harrison 1994: 86). The chronicle does not give us a clue, however, of 
why this should have been the case. 
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IV 
Shoolbred’s little theatre and Ellis’s verse: Endorsing vaccination 


The arrival of vaccination in Calcutta in 1804 was followed by an attempt to 
simultaneously outlaw inoculation and offer vaccination as an equivalent 
and superior practice. Shoolbred, the superintendent of vaccine operations 
in Calcutta, assembled a group of inoculators in March 1805 and invited 
them to witness an experiment. He inoculated two children, who had been 
previously vaccinated by him, with smallpox matter. This public demon- 
stration was accompanied by an experiment that one of the inoculators, 
Brijo Paul, had initiated. Having vaccinated his own son on 1 March 1805, 
he inoculated his child on 16 March with smallpox matter. These two 
instances, coupled with one the next day, when a Brahmin inoculated a 
previously vaccinated Hindu girl, led twenty-six native inoculators to 
append their signature to a document declaring that vaccination was ‘a safe 
and efficacious substitute for the smallpox’. [. . . ] ‘A declaration which we 
make with the greater confidence, as we are not aware of any circumstance 
which can render the adoption of this mild practice improper for any rank 
of Hindoos’ (Report 1850: cxciii). 

This declaration of the native inoculators in favour of vaccine inocula- 
tion set the tone and found its echo in. 1850. If ‘police practice’ was the de 
facto law against inoculation in 1804, the little theatre staged by Shoolbred, 
with a melange of castes and religions—the two children he chose were 
sons of ‘Kulloo washerman, a Musselman’—was an attempt to displace 
variolation by vaccination as a legitimate way of marking native bodies, 
especially Hindoo ones of rank. It was operationalised by retiring some of 
them for life on a pension of Rs. 10 to Rs. 16 (Report 1850: cxciii). 

The advent of vaccination in the Madras Presidency led to repeated 
attempts on both sides to assimilate and disseminate a new practice. 
Among these attempts at displacing variolation were a vernacular tract by 
the Physician General of Madras, and a verse on vaccination by F.W. Ellis, 
a civil servant and ‘an active member of the Literary Society of Madras’ 
(Erskine n.d.). " It led to interesting responses from the natives at large, 
and the specialists and literati in particular. 

It was presumed that the vernacular tract on the virtues of vaccine 
inoculation put out by L. Anderson, the Physician General of Madras, 


n T quote from the Ellis Letters of the Erskine Papers, National Library of Scotland (NLS), 
Mss. 36.1.5., folio 21. Erskine’s brief biographical note is appended to a letter written by Ellis 
to Erskine dated 3 July 1809, Madras. The above, and the actual verse called the Legend of 
the cow-pox by Ellis, are from transcriptions collated and edited by Professor T.R. Trautmann of 
the Department of History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. I thank Trautmann for his 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper, and for making available to me the above 
documents. Trautmann, in an appended note (personal communication), perceives Ellis’s 
attempt in a particular light. 
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would go down rather well with the natives as it was a ‘product of the cow’ 
(Wujastyk 1987: 151). It led to an interesting response, by one Streeni- 
vasachary, in the 1805 Asiatic annual register. Streenivasachary, after 
welcoming the introduction of vaccine inoculation in India, was unhappy 
with the translation of the term cow-pock as comary in Tamil. He pointed 
out that it could be read as ‘the humour discharged from the tongue and 
feet of diseased cattle in this country’, leading to a rejection of that 
wonderful thing called the vaccine, which, no doubt, was ‘a drop of nectar 
from the exuberant udders of the cows in England’ (ibid.: 152). 

Streenivasachary’s exuberant reception, and the care with which he 
responded to what promised to be a serious repercussion from a possible 
literary and epistemic muddle, was part of a set of claims being made in 
favour of vaccination. In the 1804 issue of the Asiatic annual register, 
Nawab Mirza Mehady Ali Khan’s memorandum, based on the testimony 
of one Alep Chobey, a Brahmin from Oudh, claimed that vaccination was 
practised in India before the British introduced it (Wujastyk 1987: 137-38). 
The first such claim, based on a literary source was made by Calvi Virumbon, 
in 1819, in the Madras courier (ibid.: 133-35). Virumbon’s claim, as 
Wujastyk points out, was touted right down the century by the French and 
German encyclopaedists, and found its echo in Lord Ampthill’s speech at 
the foundation laying ceremony of the King Institute in Madras. It trans- 
pires he was quoting King, the founder of the Institute who in turn was 
quoting Virumbon (ibid.). 

Wujastyk attempts to show that Virumbon’s claim may have resulted 
from a ‘pious fraud’ perpetrated by Company officials in an attempt to 
spread vaccination. The fraud was in the form of an interpolated verse on 
vaccination in an indigenous text. The interpolation would put the seal of 
antiquity on the new practice, and the religious idiom in which it was 
couched would sanctify it. Its success could be measured by the fact that it 
may not only have led Virumbon into making a false claim, but Colonel 
King and Ampthill were taken in as well. Though Wujastyk’s purpose in 
bringing this controversy to light is to set the record straight, and to show 
that while the text Virumbon alludes to does exist, the passage on vacci- 
nation does not, it is possible to see in these claims something other than 
mere ‘fraud’ at work. Like Streenivasachary’s reception, or the variolators’ 
straightforward conversion based on a public demonstration, Virumbon’s 
and Chobey’s claims could be seen as attempts to re-configure history in 
order to assimilate a new practice. And ‘fraud’ could well be the mode of a 
strategy of re-configuration in the same way as Ellis’s attempt to ‘engraft’ 
vaccination ‘on the root-stock of Indian ideas of medicine, in an Indian 
literary form’ (Trautmann, personal communication). 

The source of the interpolated verse is traced to F.W. Ellis’s ‘The legend 
of the cow-pox’ (‘Aramavara Vilaccam’): a new legend for the origin of 
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vaccination (Ellis n.d.).? Ellis’s composition is a clever combination of 
verse and prose. It begins with a salutation in verse, then the origin myth in 
prose, and a succinct statement of vaccination in verse. The verse essenti- 
ally seeks to make the following points about the nature of vaccination, 
each of them situated in a dialogical relationship with variolation. Vacci- 
nation (presumably unlike variolation), would be painless and harmless: 
‘no one shall suffer pain or death from it’. It would know no season for its 
dissemination and, as a bonus, ‘if weak children be inoculated, it shall 
frequently restore their strength’. It would ‘not only be milder than the 
smallpox’, but would ‘never be caught’ by ‘others living in the same house 
or the same bed’. It would be doubly safe insofar as ‘many consequences of 
the smallpox shall not ensue: blindness; swellings in the arms or the 
joints; . . . lameness’. And, finally, ‘neither magicians, nor physicians, to 
administer medicines shall by any means be required in this disease. This is 
the truth’.” 

In Ellis’s letters to Erskine (Ellis 1813), there is a passage that gives us a 
clue as to why Ellis may have undertaken this task. Let me quote him in 
full: 


With respect to my treatise on the Cow-pox you are at liberty to do with 
[it] what you please; it is, you will remember, a translation, the original 
having been composed in Tamil—it is in my opinion much more easy to 
write in the Indian dialects than to translate into them from the Euro- 
pean tongues; even translation from one European language to another, 
though the mode of thinking, the immediate derivation of terms, and, 
often, the idiomatic expression be the same, is, unless a person has 
acquired a knack of it, much more irksome than [the] original composi- 
tion[;] with respect, however, to the Indian Dialects, though frequently 


.” The Aramavara Vilaccam, "Transcription from the India Office Library MSS. Eur. C. 9 
(William Erskine Papers 290), pp. 51-65, collated with British Library Add. Mss. 26, 568ff. 
41-44 (The Aramavara Vilaccam by F.E., John Leyden papers), both by copyists’; and 
edited, ‘mostly for punctuation and capitalisation, which varies considerably between the two 
copies’ (Trautmann: personal communication, 25 June 1997). All quotations of the verse are 
from the above. 

B Ellis’s little verse clearly marks a momentous rupture insofar as vaccination clearly 
abstracts the patient from the season and diet, pain and disfigurement, medicaments and 
therapeutic specialists that variolation is embedded in. A hundred years later, if one examines 
the ‘advice regarding smallpox’ put out by the ‘Minister of Agriculture’ on 12 December 1905 
in Ethiopia, we can add a final element to what in retrospect seems the first of the painless and 
quick-fix remedies that vaccination seems to inaugurate: ‘The smallpox which is the result of 
vaccination will not damage the body and spoil the face like the smallpox of our country. It 
has no bad effects. It is not necessary to diet; does not stop work’ (quoted in Pankhurst 1965: 
352, emphasis added). The last of these is a major incentive in an increasingly industrialised/ 
proletarianised world, driven by the obverse and connected concepts of loss of wage/loss of 
production. ; 
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the derivation and idiom be the same with those of Europe, the mode of 
thinking is so different, that it is not the distaste only that attends all 
translation which makes it disagreeable, but the mind finds it almost 
impossible to move from one mode to another with sufficient celerity . . . 
and thus it is, also, that all our translations into the Indian Dialects of 
proclamations, Regulations &c are hardly ever intelligible to those for 
whose information they are made—indeed I have often wished that 
these, the Regulations especially, were composed originally in the Indian 
Dialect; this might be done, presuming of course competent skill on the 
part of the Composer, if the themes only of the intended provisions 
were given to him and he was left to amplify and explain them according 
to his own judgement (Ellis 1813)." 


Nowhere in Ellis's correspondence is there an indication that Ellis intended 
his text to be an interpolation into an extant text. On the contrary, as the 
foregoing passage indicates, it was a composition in the original, intended 
to spread vaccination in a familiar idiom. This is doubly borne out by the 
fact that Ellis was credited with having detected a ‘Forgery of the Bhag- 
vadam [actually the Ezour Veda], which was written by a French Jesuit for 
missionary purposes, and the translation of which has been printed in 
France’ (Erskine n.d.).'* Hence, while Ellis may not have intended his text to 


^ Ellis to Erskine, 10 March 1813. Erskine Papers, NLS, Mss. 36.1.5, folios 62-71. Except 
for occasional insertions in square brackets, I have quoted almost verbatim from Trautmann's 
collated text. I have excised the question marks, folio numbers and dashes, that crop up in 
the course of the text, to maintain a sense of flow. 

5 The detection that Erskine alludes to is Ellis's 'Account of a discovery of a modern 
imitation of the Vedas, with remarks on the geninue works’, Asiatic researches (1922) 14: 
1-59. Ellis's own composition, the purposes to which it may have been put by Company 
officials, and his detection, raise a host of questions. Was the Ezour Veda meant to be a 
forgery? Or did it have the same purpose as Ellis's ówn composition? If Ellis's work could be 
seen as a ‘new Gavyam' (Trautmann, personal communication, sees it as such) for the purpose 
of spreading vaccination, could the Ezour Veda be seen as a new Vedam? If not, Ellis's 
Gavyam appears as much a forgery as the Ezour Veda. Ellis could be seen as part of a long 
line of Janus-faced figures, starting with Fleming and Nobili in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Holwell, whom we have repeatedy quoted for his 1767 tract on smallpox, was far better 
known for his writings on Hinduism. Marshall, in The British discovery of Hinduism, has 
offered an edited excerpt of his work (Marshall 1970) Marshall’s assessment of Holwell is, 
however, faintly disapproving. He seems embarrassed by what he probably sees as Hotwell’s 
peculiar rendenng of Hinduism through a ‘debased’ Christianity. a theory of metempsychosis, 
and a plurality of heavens and hells, which 1s compounded by Holwell’s penchant for 
vegetarianism. Fleming and Nobili could be similarly accused of rendering the Christian 
vision through a ‘debased’ Hinduism and, in the process, of debasing Christian doctrine. 
Nobili was indeed so charged from both sides (Cronin 1959) While his fellow Jesuits 
attempted an inquisition from which he was eventually exonerated, the Brahmins of Madurai 
held a public examination that was tantamount to an inquisition He was eloquently defended 
by his first Brahmin disciple at the end of which they found him a slot in their scheme of 
things: he was given a title called ‘tattuva bodhakar, teacher of reality’ (ibid.: 127), and allowed to 
ply his trade. While I broach here these questions which to my mind are not readily resolvable, I 
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be an interpolation, it is possible that it may have been put to that use. 
What we do have then is a ‘new Gavyam’, an exuberant reception, a fraud 
by interpolation, and the claiming of priority (by the French and Germans 
on behalf of the Indians, born of rivalry with the English) and the claim of 
an autochthonous existence by some Indians and Anglo-Indians. They 
together point to the extent of a possible re-configuration by the methods 
of dissemination and assimilation, or engrafting and recovery. 

Ellis’s verse, Shoolbred’s little theatre, and Anderson’s tract point to 
different styles of introducing vaccination. While Ellis’s verse may be seen 
as an invitation (quite like Anderson’s tract and the ready response), 
shading into engrafting and fraud by interpolation, Shoolbred’s demonstra- 
tion marks an initial moment by the state to insinuate itself between the 
variolators and native bodies. In the case of the latter, the variolators, as 
the legitimate ‘markers’ of bodies, were called upon to endorse both the 
procedure and the state as the heir and sole mediator between their 
erstwhile clients and a new breed of vaccinators. Those interested could 
convert and join the new dispensation or gracefully bow out. The neophytes 
would constitute the new Church—the vaccine establishment—which, 
through its dispensaries, would hereafter be the arbiter and collective 
conscience of a newly constituted community. 

Unfortunately, neither verse nor tract, nor the ready response and the 
claiming of priority, nor police practice and Shoolbred’s little theatre 
leading to the conversion of some of the inoculators.who were re-employed 
on a state salary to dispense vaccination to natives, was fully successful. In 
1850 when the commissioners, in an attempt to re-enact and complete what 
had started with Shoolbred, called for law and conversion as the twin 
strategies to displace a practice, they were stopped short by a man— 
Blaquiere—whom they had managed to resuscitate from 1804. Blaquiere's 
intransigence seemed to rest on half-a-century of experiment and the 
resultant loss of faith, rather than pure pique.'* 

We must keep in mind that the twin themes of conversion and outlawing 
were meant for Calcutta in particular, and for cities and municipalities in 
general. When the Vaccination Act was eventually passed in 1880, it was 
meant to facilitate its adoption in the country. In the light of this, what 
measures were adopted by the state in that vast hinterland beyond the city? 


show how Holwell’s record (a 'translation") of the 18th century practice of smallpox in India 
allows us a simultancous entrée into an Indian and a European practice at the moment of their 
first historical encounter. Ellis's verse could be similarly read. 

'** In the 1860s, T.E. Charles, Superintendent General of vaccination at Calcutta, and T. 
Wise, Civil Surgeon at Dhaka, were also opposed to the outlawing of inoculation on the 
ground ‘that the likely mortality among the inoculees was probably no more than one percent 
and that variolation was rarely a cause of epidemics when the traditional restrictions were 
followed' (Arnold 1993: 139) Razzel has advanced a similar argument for England, especially 
rural England, and has shown that the fear of variolation triggering epidemics of smallpox, 
especially its acute form, was groundless (Greenough 1980: 345). 
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V 
Vaccinating the hinterland: From arm to arm 


The Government of India, in its supplement to the Gazette of 1864, pub- 
lished a report by assistant surgeon Mott, the superintendent for vaccination 
in 'Bhurtpure' state. Mott's report was published as.an exemplary docu- 
ment that vaccine establishments were expected to emulate. The report 
was preceded by one of those periodic convulsions that the vaccine estab- 
lishment of the Bombay Presidency had become famous for: abolish six 
‘Native Deputy superintendents’ and against the ‘money saved create an 
additional circle headed by a European superintendent; appoint five 
‘Native vaccinators' and five assistants. As was often the case, these 
administrative reorganisations led to an overall saving, which in this case 
was Rs. 370 (Gazette 1864: 257—58). This reorganisation was in part due to 
the fact that the six *Native Deputy superintendents' were a failure: not 
because they were ill-qualified but because they were well-qualified. Trained 
to be sub-assistant surgeons, they found vaccination duties mechanical and 
unchallenging. The government was well aware that native doctors made 
the best vaccinators and noted that in the future they ought to be paid Rs 
15 per month more to retain them. 

This little convulsion draws attention to two things: that vaccination was 
indeed mechanical, and that from its inception as a specialised establish- 
ment in 1821 there was always a dearth of qualified doctors to fill these 
posts. This should not surprise us for, as we have pointed out, vaccination 
was not primarily a therapeutic exercise and called for neither prescribing 
nor surgery. But it did call for a different set of skills: skills of persuasion 
and a zeal to match. 

Assistant surgeon Mott possessed both to a fine degree. With eight 
native vaccinators below him, six of whom were locally trained native 
doctors and dressers, and with a small supply of lymph from Simla, he 
began his vaccination in the *cold' season, beginning 15 October. For six 
months he kept up the operation, beginning with just two children who 
‘took’ the vaccine from the Simla lymph. Mott’s task was none too easy as 
the ideal method of transmitting the vaccine was the well entrenched arm- 
to-arm method. But this was usually opposed by the natives for reasons 
that we will presently see. In the light of this, Mott reported that the bulk 
of vaccination—nine-tenths—was carried out with ‘crusts and lymph pre- 
served on glasses’: 


As in previous seasons the system of vaccination was voluntary. Vacci- 
nators were strictly enjoined not to force operations, to avoid harsh 
language, and whenever people raised objections, to remain satisfied in 
explaining to such unbelievers in as few and simple words as possible the 
advantages of vaccination. Vaccinators were: also impressed with the 
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necessity of doing their work well, and to be contented with a few cases 

calculated to ensure protection from small-pox, rather.than, by slurring 

over their duties with the hope of producing large returns, to have a 

number of doubtful operations, which not only fail in protective power 

but shake the people's faith in successful vaccination (Gazette 1864: 

258). 

The categories, injunctions and prescriptions that would animate vacci- 
nation for the next hundred odd years are here laid out. The fulcrum 
around which the exercise revolved was ‘producing large returns’, which 
inevitably led to ‘force’, ‘harsh language’, ‘slurring’ and ‘doubtful oper- 
ations’, all of which brought vaccination into disrepute, and shook ‘people’s 
faith in successful vaccination’. 

Mott’s report was thought to be exemplary because he seemed to follow 
a normative ideal that the state expected everyone to follow: vaccination 
would be voluntary and there would be neither force nor inducement. It 
was doubly exemplary because he fulfilled the ultimate ideal: how to 
produce large returns and a high rate of successful returns without attempt- 
ing to do so; and, to boot, at a low unit cost. In his case this worked out to 
thirteen pie per head and one anna and four pie per successful case. The 
government was elated at his achievement and had the report specially 
published in its supplement to the Gazette. 

Mott claimed he owed his success to marching ceaselessly right through 
the smallpox season. This zeal converted itself into a ‘personal presence’ 
over as large an area as possible. He was clear in this and felt the European 
superintendent ‘should show himself as much as possible among the people, 
whose faith in vaccination will increase in proportion to the interest he 
takes in their behalf’ (Gazette 1864: 258). The crowning glory for Mott 
came in the form of ‘a Bunneah’s [Bania] wife’, who ‘actually presented 
her child for this purpose’ (ibid.). This voluntary presentation of a child by 
a mother of one of the twice-born castes was neither lost on him nor on his 
readers. : i 

The trumpeting of this report indicates that Mott, or his contemporary 
Pearson in the North-West Provinces, was the exception rather than the 
rule. The rule was a constant reorganisation of the vaccine establishment, a 
careful juggling of finances and balancing of budgets, endless petitions for 
more staff and pony allowance; and complaints about how the cost of hay 
had gone up, making the travelling circuits, the backbone of the system in 
the Bombay Presidency, a difficult task. It would be foolish to dismiss 
these pleas and petitions as unimportant. Each of them, separately and in 
tandem, added up to make vaccination in the country a different proposi- 
tion. 

One particular plea that had an immediate bearing on the perception 
and success of vaccination was what Stewart had persuaded the government 
to comply with in 1850 in Calcutta: that the party accompanying the child 
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on the eighth day to the depot would be recompensed. In the country, 
since arm-to-arm vaccination was the preferred norm, and since there were 
no central depots, the child instead of reporting was moved from village to 
village. This often translated itself into a form of terror for the parent as no 
parent was willing to part with her child. This was compounded when 
force, harsh language, and compulsion were brought to bear. The worst 
was the demand for a bribe not to take the child to the next village or town, 
or a payment to ensure its safe return. The case of Jeewan Lall in the 
Bombay Presidency exemplifies this. Assistant Surgeon Gibb was forced to 
record the following: 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks to the accurate propagation of the 
cow pox is the necessity we are under of taking children from village to 
village and of course the mother or some other relation is obliged to 
accompany them; a necessity they submit to with great reluctance. This 
reluctance Jeewan Lall has made the means of extorting money, sweet- 
meats &c from some of the inhabitants of Bhodan and he appears to 
have carried it to such an extent as to have caused the inhabitants to 
prefer foregoing the advantages of vaccination to submitting to his 
exactions any longer. His way of proceeding is to threaten the most rich or 
timorous to take their child to the next town for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the disease unless they made him a present of some kind; and on the 
last occasion I understand he threatened the whole whom he had vacci- 
nated that he should compel them to go with him to Turkesur (General 
Department 1837: 54/426, MSA). 


At the end of the narration, Assistant Surgeon Gibb, as a corrective to 
prevent other cases like that of Jeewan Lall, asked the government to 
sanction half-a-rupee to be paid as compensation to the parents of children 
for their time lost, this being the amount that Jeewan Lall used to charge 
for not taking their child to the next village. It transpires that Jeewan Lall 
also demanded a security for their reappearance. Gibb, in anticipation, 
said that ‘Jeewan Lall will probably justify the security on the ground that 
he would have to verify the disease had run its course’ (General Depart- 
ment 1837: 54/426, MSA). 

This incident exemplifies a number of premises that worked in the 
everyday encounter of vaccination at its-:moment of impact upon its clientele. 
Gibb was in a quandary because he was forced to admit that ‘Jeewan Lall 
had been good so far’ but it was ‘possible that his demands may have been 
going on for quite some time'. But his discomfort came from the fact that 
Jeewan Lall, and other vaccinators like him, who appear as bullies, were 
probably at their wits end to ensure two things: that the parent did bring 
the child on the eighth day to check the course of the disease, and having 
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done so to persuade the parent to part with the child so that it could 
accompany the vaccinator to the next village. The parent was probably 
petrified to bring the child along on the eighth day as the child ran the risk 
of being ‘abducted’. Since the state was often unwilling to recompense on 
the grounds that it would not pay for ‘inducement’, the vaccinator, in a 
macabre twist, demanded a payment from the parent or face the dire 
consequence of an official ‘abduction’. 

While Mott and Jeewan Lall seem to be poles apart, they were, it must be 
stressed, at either end of a continuum whose theoretical premises were 
quite the inverse of variolation. The theoretical premises of variolation, 
where the individual patient was the subject of a course, demanded that 
the pustules be opened not for the collection of lymph and a grand act of 
transmission but to evacuate the pox.” The collection of lymph was a 
derivative and automatic by-product of the necessity to open the pustules. 
In a further irony, since variolation was a milder version of the actual 
smallpox, it produced a good crop of pustules from which one could 
harvest abundant lymph. Finally, the method of opening the pustules was a 
well-honed technique, with an-instrument to match which, though relieving 
pain was not ‘its primary or only object, probably made the task of opening 
the pustules far more painless than it may appear retrospectively (Holwell 
1767: 212).'* On all these counts variolation may have seemed the more 
sensible option, especially since it was embedded in a larger therapeutic 
and ritual structure. 


7 While Holwell is at pains to establish the theoretical necessity to open the pustules, and 
the reasons for this method and mode, contemporary accounts privilege inoculation, and read 
into this act the primacy of collecting lymph and of relieving pain: it ‘not only relieved the 
patient's physical discomfort but also gave the inoculators the variolous matter they needed 
for the following year's inoculations’ (Arnold 1993: 128) 

" [n Holwell’s text, neither pain, nor a notion of danger based on a contemporary 
understanding of sepsis, structures the narrative The pustules were opened with a fine, sharp 
pointed thorn in a way that the aperture was barely an opening. The pustules were pressed by 
the side of the thorn and the pus absorbed in a calico rag, dipped in warm water and milk; and 
they closed of their own accord at the end of the act. This was done to prevent a rush of air 
into the aperture, which would have resulted in the resorption of the variolous matter leading 
to a virtual ‘inversion’ of the intended course of the disease. Let me quote Holwell here: 


Experience has established the use of this natural instrument in preference to either the 
scissors, lancet, or needle; the practitioners perforate the most prominent part of the 
pustule, and with the sides of the thorn press out the pus; and having opened about a 
dozen, they absorb the matter with a calico rag, dipped in warm water and milk; and pro- 
ceed until the whole are drscharged; the onfice made by the thorn is so extremely small, 
that it closes immediately after the matter is pressed out, so that there is no admission of 
the external air into the pustule, which would suddenly contract the mouths of the 
excretory vessels, and consequently the further secretion of the variolous matter from the 
blood would be thereby obstructed (Holwell 1767: 213). 
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Vaccination, though safer than variolation for the community insofar as 
it was incapable of setting up an epidemic,” and theoretically milder, often 
did not take. Its theoretical premise did not make opening the pustule a 
necessary part of terminating the course of the disease. Its very mildness 
produced a poor crop of local pustules. And its primary aim was the 
extraction of lymph whose method and mode were often painful. As late as 
1893, Dyson, the sanitary commissioner for Bengal, says: 

The child, attended by its weeping mother, is taken round the town or 

village, and sometimes from one village to another, and after all the 

lymph has been extracted from the vesicles on its arms, it is accommon 
practice for the vaccinators to squeeze the inflamed base of the vaccine 
pustules, further in order to obtain serum for more vaccinations. The 
agony of this practice is obviously intense, and sometimes causes long 
periods of suffering from severe and deep ulcers. It also sometimes 
happens that the infants thus used die from tetanus, exhaustion, and 
continued fever. It is therefore not surprising that the present attitude of 
the people of Bengal is still more or less hostile towards vaccination, and 
that parents covertly hide away their children from the vaccinators 
(quoted in Arnold 1993: 142). 


If we add to this cases like Jeewan Lall, who was surely under pressure to 
show returns, and at his wits' end to do so in a competitive game with 
variolation, which was under no such pressure, then the vaccinator in this 
redrawn scenario appears not as a bully but as a'person who had little going 
for him and his non-craft. He probably felt he had been dealt a poor hand 
by the new dispensation. 

The state often compounded the vaccinators' woes by its financial tight- 
fistedness through a 'cussed' distinction between inducement to vaccinate 
and the defraying of expenses for keeping the virus on children instead of 
between 'squares of glass'. Assistant surgeons responsible for their division 
were often forced to engage the government in a long correspondence on 
this distinction which, along with pony pay, or the price of hay, often drove 
them to tears about their travelling circuits. 

At the end of one such litigious correspondence between the Assistant 
Surgeon at Scinde and the government, the 'President-in-Council', on 15 
February 1850, observed the following in his reply to the Assistant Surgeon: 


" [t was, however, often accused of setting up other epidemics, especially the ‘bigpox’— 
syphilis. This led to a concerted attempt, and was among thé motives, to replace the arm-to- 
arm method by the calf-to-arm:method and the mass production of glycerinated vaccine 
toward the end of the 19th century But it did not solve the problem of the ‘take rate’ of the 
vaccine, which continued to be very poor till the arrival of ‘freeze-dried’ vaccine in the 1960s 
(Basu 1979). 
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The charge as detailed in the Tabular statement in which it was submitted, 
was erroneously under head to be a payment to parents as an induce- 
ment to them to allow their children to be vaccinated and the principle 
having been regarded as objectionable, the charge was disallowed. It is 
now explained by Assistant Surgeon Stocks, the vaccinator at Scinde, 
that the charge is for conveying vaccine virus from place to place which 
can only:be done by children, who must be accompanied by their 
parent . . . No Native (in Scinde) will go 10, 15, 20 miles from his home 
for a fortnight without being paid (Genéral Department 1850: 167/129 
MSA). 


While the controversy over Rs. 5 presents us the normative premises and 
practices of the vaccine establishment at the point of its impact upon native 
bodies, the final question that needs to be posed is: what was the edifice 
that supported this practice? 


VI 
Marching in circles: The Bombay Presidency as exemplar 


The transmission of lymph on 'points and between squares of glass', or *on 
the arm of little children', necessitated a method and mode by which the 
operation be carried out. Apart from the act of conveying lymph across 
space and between villages, the question that needed to be addressed and 
resolved was checking the course of the disease to ensure it took, and the 
extraction of lymph. Was the vaccinator to move on after marking bodies, 
or was he to stay? Was he to cover as large an area as possible in pursuit of 
a high return or was he to ensure a high rate of successful returns? The 
extraction of lymph was premised on the second in the double sense of the 
term: the vaccinator was to stay or return to check the course; and the 
lymph was to be extracted from amongst the most 'vigorous' of children 
who ‘took’ the vaccine. 

In 1867, in a fit of visionary enthusiasm at the end of a ‘successful’ march 
of the Nagpur circle, Surgeon J. Brake, Superintendent General of vaccination 
of the Central Provinces and Berars, offered the details of an Ideal March, 
and recommended that it be adopted by civil surgeons (Home-Public, CP, 
1868: 8 August, 139-41, NAI). While the chief commissioner in his com- 
ments doused it on the ground that civil surgeons had other duties to 
perform, it gives us a picture of how the march attempted to reconcile the 
contrary demands of covering space while ensuring that the disease took 
and that lymph was extracted. 

For six months every year in the cold season, says Brake, the civil 
surgeon should *march for 2 weeks every two months' on 'a daily allowance 
of rupees 5’ (Home-Public, CP, 1868: 8 August, 139-41, NAT). He should 
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march about 8 to 10 miles every day, and cover roughly 120 miles and ‘12 
towns or large villages’ (ibid.) in the process. He and his retinue of 
vaccinators should carry their own tents and send advance notice of their 
route to the concerned authorities. On arriving at a village or town, he 
should assemble all the chief men of the place and explain to them (a) ‘the 
object and character of vaccination’, and (b) ‘operate themselves on the 
children brought to them’ (ibid.). 

Thus the vaccinators accompanying the civil surgeon would start the 
disease and register the names. Another would follow seven days later, 
note the results and collect fresh lymph. On the civil surgeons returning to 
the ‘zillah station’, the other vaccinators will carry on the work on the 
ground recently visited by them. The crusts and lymph sent in would show 
the character of the disease set-up. In subsequent marches the truthfulness 
of the returns could be tested by comparison with the headmen’s register of 
every village, and by the personal examination by the civil surgeon of all 
the persons entered on the list. Marching in circles would cover ground and 
bring one back to where one started (Home-Public, CP, 1867: 8 August, 
139-41, NAI). 

Till 1821 these issues were neither systematically addressed nor was 
there a separate vaccine establishment that set about this activity. On 9 
March 1821, the medical board wrote to the government saying that it 
wanted an exclusive vaccine department, which could be brought about by 
reducing the number of vaccinators from ‘fifteen on fifty rupees a month, 
to four on a salary of five hundred rupees each’ (General Department 
1821-23: 46/51, MSA). The chief secretary in his reply of 17 April was 
sceptical, feeling that even twelve would not be effectual and wondered 
why every medical officer ‘wherever and in whatever capacity’ (ibid.) 
should not practise vaccination and charge the government for it. 

Eventually the medical board had its way and in a ‘General Order 
published by the ‘Governor-in-Council’, dated 20 October 1821, it was 
resolved that the Bombay Presidency would have an exclusive vaccine 
establishment that would cover the whole Presidency. There would be four 
‘Grand Divisions’, each with a superintendent of vaccination. The cities of 
Surat and Bombay would continue to vaccinate through their civil surgeon 
and the presidency surgeon as before. This ambitious plan of bringing the 
whole of the Presidency under four superintendents, even if exclusively 
appointed for conveying vaccination, had its detractors. While the Board 
argued its case on the ground that it had found the earlier system inefficient 
and corrupt, it had, seemingly more by accident than by design, stumbled 
upon a new way of organising and carrying forward the ‘benevolent institu- 
tion’ of vaccination to the rural hinterland. Ogilvy, secretary to the Board, 
wrote on 9 March, saying that the medical officer attached to the ‘Revenue 
Survey’ was constantly forced to travel across the country, leading him to 
vaccinate a large area in Broach. 
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The other duties of the Revenue Survey led the Surgeon attached to it 
constantly through the country, and the success which attended vacci- 
nation from that circumstance in the district around Broach, and the 
consequent exemption from Smallpox which frequently made its appear- 
ance and prevailed to a fatal extent in adjoining districts, were so 
strikingly manifest that the Board have reason to believe, they deeply 
regret the circumstances which led to their being deprived of the benefits 
of vaccination, which they formerly possessed to so great an extent 
(General Department 1821-23: 46/51, MSA). 


Struck by the success of the vaccine operations in Broach, which involved 
the constant criss-crossing of the countryside, the Board desired an edifice 
that would formalise the method. Each of the superintendents of vacci- 
nation, along with their native subordinates, would ‘march in circles’ so 
that each: crossed the other in a manner that would allow the European 
Superintendent not only to disseminate the vaccine but permit him to 
check his subordinates. At its inception the grand claim by the medical 
board was questioned by interlocutors. Like the secretary, they found four 
medical officers for the whole Presidency an outrageous proposition. As 
we can guess, the question raised was whether, if the medical officer was to 
cover such an exhaustive area, he would ‘pass on’ or wait to see if the 
‘disease took’. Pendergast, one of the interlocutors, also wanted to know 
why the older system was thought to induce fraud, when ‘our other revenue 
and commercial communities don’t seem to be under question’ (General 
Department 1821-23: 46/51, MSA). While the medical board managed to 
carry the day, the argument of stemming fraud was belied as the new 
system induced its own fraud: a fraud born of the play between the 
theoretical premises and the new administrative structure it had erected. 

Throughout the 19th century, while there were constant reorganisations 
of the establishment, its primary method of dispensing the vaccine by 
‘marching in circles’ remained unchanged. While the Bombay system was 
the exemplar and was sought to be emulated by the other provinces (James 
1909),” there were variations. In the Madras Presidency, a comprehensive 
reorganisation in 1852 saw the institution of itinerant superintendents of 
vaccination in the form of assistant apothecaries who did not holc inde- 
pendent charge but were placed under the purview of the zillah surgeons 
(Vaccination reports, Madras Government, 1853, TA). The financial 
burden, rather than being a fixed amount for every circle, was in the form 
of an additional amount, over their normal pay, of Rs,35 a month: ‘and all 
travelling expenses . .. must vary in the several collectorates, and the 


? James seems to have got the date of its inception wrong. He records it as 1827 (James 
1909: 21), and others have followed suit. In fact, its inception dates to the ‘General Order of 
October 1821’ passed by the 'Governor-in-Council' of the Bombay Presidency (General 
Department 1821-23: 46/51, MSA) ` 
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board would leave this to be arranged by every collector' (Vaccination 
reports, Madras Government, 1860, TA). But the motive and intent, 
notwithstanding these variations, were roughly the same: march, supervise, 
be dutiful, report obstruction and prejudice, check on quality and supply of 
lymph, and ensure returns. 

While Brake's Ideal March as a normative text was a brave attempt to 
reconcile contrary demands, and may have been put into practice by a 
Mott, a Pearson, or a Brake, both at the point of impact and at the level of 
reach, it was fraught with difficulties. If the Dispensary and the March 
were the twin poles between which an imagined community was mapped, 
in retrospect it appears as no more than a ‘heroic’ attempt to keep up the 
vaccine through a chain of bodies, rather than a concerted attempt to bring 
all bodies under its purview. Nothing captures this better than Shoolbred's 
founding fear of the vaccine, which had been brought to India with con- 
siderable difficulty, running aground. His initial motive, after his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to keep it up on cows, was 'to insure its permanent 
residence in this quarter of the globe’ by the ‘expedient . . . of inoculating 
in succession a sufficient number of fresh human subjects who have never 
before had the small-pox or cow-pox' (Shoolbred 1805: 17, 43). 

In fact, it is easily possible to argue that the purpose of vaccination in 
India, at least in its founding moment, was never to vaccinate all the 
natives in the vicinity of each station on the ground that they would run out 
of fresh subjects and that the vaccine would hence run aground. Let me 
quote Shoolbred here: 


It would have been easy for the Superintendents of Vaccination to have 
inoculated a greater number of patients; but as the principal object with 
them has hitherto been to establish a sure and permanent system for 
keeping up the disease, it was more advisable to inoculate a few only at 
each time, than, by inoculating a greater number, to run the risk of 
depriving themselves of fresh subjects in the vicinity of their respective 
stations (ibid.: 10). 


In the light of this, while in the city, with its European enclaves, the 
dispensary may have been an imaginary bulwark, in the country the march 
was no more than a symbol of self-representation that masqueraded under 
the sign of benevolence: bringing vaccination ‘to the doors of the people— 
too lazy, too poor, or too ignorant to reach it' (James 1909: 21). This 
redemptive discourse, minimal in its reach, was another herald of a Euro- 
pean Self and a state in the making: the inculcation of 'the idea of the 
public [which] is, I believe, totally unintelligible’ (Shoolbred 1805: 67) to 
the natives. Not surprisingly, both in terms of numbers and in terms of 
percentage of population, vaccinations were none too impressive and rose 
slowly through the 19th century. But the rhetoric that sustained vaccination, 
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despite the paucity of its reach and its failure, called for the outlawing of 
variolation, under the sign of a public and a commonweal which, if it had 
been heeded, would have left the native public entirely open to the ravages 
of ‘natural’ smallpox without the ‘art’ of variolation to mitigate it. 

As the century progressed, however, the original motive and import are 
obscured and are replaced by what retrospectively may appear as an 
original and intended promise of ‘reach’ and its accompanying rhetoric of 
returns. 


VII 
Of regimen and a rhetoric of returns 


In an ulcer, tumour or blister in the 18th century was a sign of a body 
purposefully at work, in the 19th century it had become for Virchow an 
accident, an aimless event (Nicolson 1988: 297). The pustule of the pox was 
no longer the sign of a temporal course; nor a sacrament that symbolised an 
inexorable movement from the inside to the outside (from sickness unto 
health) that would, by a cathartic act, expel the ferment (or the deity). 
Hence, it was no longer necessary to hedge it in by a strict regimen (nor 
exhibit a drug that would mimic its course): for it was not the excretory 
movement of a preternatural ferment which, if thwarted, would turn 
destructively inwards like an animal, caged and denied an exit. But aimless 
events occasioned by an accident rather than the violation of a course 
were to be regulated, quite like the earlier regulation of the internal 
economy, by a regimen. They would follow an altogether different logic 
and would serve a different purpose. Instead of the internal regulation of 
the body that accompanied variolation, we have in the case of vaccination, 
the public regulation of bodies. Individual care would hereafter be subser- 
vient to public welfare. Individual well-being was to be derived by an 
algorithm: from the collective management of bodies and all that moved 
between them: lymph, crusts, arms and bodies. The pock would be the new 
sacrament: not of a body possessed by a Being of which the pustules were 
merely the ‘local signs’. Rather, as a local lesion, the vaccine vesicle would, 
by its very paucity, be a singular symbol of a body rendered inert by the 
state. In India, the well-tended pock, primarily of the poor child, would 
bear the additional burden of yielding lymph and crusts and thus allow the 
state to institute a ‘commensal’ citizenship. Refusing to participate in this 
new economy of exchange was tantamount to treason by virtue of the 
simple act of being outside the purview of state regulation. That was 
certainly the case with the smallpox, especially in the city. Hence for the 
purveyors of this new economy of exchange, the record of bodies, and all 
that moved between them, was paramount. If the collective body was to be 
protected, individual bodies had to be rendered inert. The state would 
insinuate itself between bodies, and by a regulatory apparatus render them 
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inert; and the minions in its service would file a return of their number, 
type and locale. This rhetoric of returns would be the new index of a 
collective welfare and the individual mark that it left on bodies would be 
the mark of citizenship. The state would mark each citizen and every 
citizen would return to its portals as a number.” 

In this new found civility, the state would — be the sole 
purveyor and guarantor of citizenship. No intermediate group would be 
allowed to operate and mediate between the state and citizen. Hereafter, 
the state would be the sole addressee; all other courts, either real or 
imaginary, would be at best subservient, and at worst illicit. Variolators 
and their practice, along with suttee and infanticide, would continue to be a 
blot. All three, as variants of suicide and murder, were tantamount to 
treason. They seemed to solicit and address courts other than the state, and 
in doing so robbed the state and its minions of their due. 


?! For close to a century and a half, vaccination returns (and théir necessary corollary 
targets) were to be the hallmark of attempts to cope with smallpox. The acme of this was the 
mass vaccination campaign of the 1960s. In another paper, 'Crisis, charisma, and triage: 
Extirpating the pox’ (Naraindas n.d.[b]), where I analyse the Natronal Smallpox Eradication 
Programme (NSEP) of 1958-75, I have attempted to show that the NSEP was forced to 
abandon this language of targets and returns and switch instead to a language of crisis and 
cases It instituted a new practice where vaccination once again became a moment in a larger 
armentarium, though not in quite the same way that variolation was a moment in a larger 
therapeutic structure. Unlike variolation, where it was self-imposed, the eradication cam- 
paign’s re-discovery of individual segregation as a necessary tool, and village and community 
as hallowed space, were coupled with an imagery of the kill. In thus imagery, smallpox had 
been radically transformed from a goddess to a demon who, as one can well imagine, was no 
longer to be solicited and purged but fought against and vanquished. 
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Hindu—Christian interaction in 
Pondicherry, 1700—1900 


J.B.P. More 


This paper focuses on the interaction between the Hindus and Christians of Pondicherry 
between 1700 and 1900, showing how Christianity gained a foothold among the Hindus. On the 
one hand, pressures, preferences and persuasion were used by the French to induce conversions, 
while on the other hand certain cultural, social and moral aspects of Hinduism, like vegetarian- 
ism and the caste system, made conversions difficult. The high-handed methods of some French 
colonisers and missionaries also slowed down the conversions. The paper brings out both the 
legendary tolerance of the Hindus and Hinduism, and the intolerance exhibited by egalitarian 
ideologies like Christianity, which pay scant regard to diverse cultural, moral and religious 
traditions and beliefs. The paper also rejects the theory that there is a symbiosis at work between 
the Hindus and Christians and affirms the distinctive existence of a Judeo-Christian-Islamic, 
and a Hindu-Buddhist, world. 





In a recent paper, I have traced the story of the evolution of Islam in the 
ex-French enclave of Karikal, located on the Coromandel coast of south 
India, bringing out the various factors that impeded or favoured the growth 
of Islam and, to some extent also, of Christianity (More 1993: 65-82). In 
the present paper, I focus exclusively on the interaction of the Hindus with 
the French and Indian Christians of Pondicherry, especially during the 18th 
century. 

Situated on the Coromandel coast, about 100 miles south of Madras city, 
in the Tamil country, Pondicherry was the headquarters until 1954 of the 
small French possessions in India. According to the Census of 1948, 
conducted by the French, the total population of Pondicherry was 222,572 
persons, among whom were 194,997 Hindus, 6,382 Muslims, 21,137 Catholic 
Christians and 56 Protestants.! 

The principal aims of this paper will be: (a) to examine the expansion of 
Christianity in Pondicherry and the problems met by the early Christian 
missionaries in Pondicherry in converting Hindus to Christianity; (b) to 


J.B.P. More's address is: 30. rueFrancoeur, Viry Chatillon 91170, France. 


! Recensement Général, March 1948—A.P. Carton 448, dossier 22, March 1948-August 
1949, Archives d'Outre-mer, Aix-en-Provence 
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identify the principal factors that impeded or retarded the progress of 
Christianity; (c) to pinpoint certain methods employed by some French 
missionaries and colonisers to attract Hindus to Christianity in this part of 
India; and (4) to arrive at certain conclusions. The paper is not intended as 
a study of the caste system, nor is it a chronological account of conversions 
or an assessment of the number of conversions. Instead, an attempt will be 
made to understand why some Hindus converted at certain times, and why 
some others resisted conversion. This will be done on the basis of available 
archival and library material. 


I 
Socio-historical context 


Pondicherry seems to have existed as a small town or a big village even 
before the French actually arrived there in 1672-73 (Martineau 1931: 387, 
394; Vinson 1894: 111; 1920: 115-16). The Danes already had a settlement 
in Pondicherry before 1672 and were trading there? (Castonnet des Fosses 
1887: 122; Labernadie 1936: 10-12; Macau n.d.: 101). The population 
appears to have been mostly Hindu, with a small Muslim community. 

The Hindus of Pondicherry, as in the rest of India, were divided on the 
basis of caste, with every caste having its own locality? There were already 
four main Hindu temples in Pondicherry when the French arrived: the 
Perumal temple, the Kalatiswaran temple, the Ellaman temple and the 
Vedapuriswarar or Shiva temple (Vinson 1894: xxix). 

The Muslim community inhabited the seaside areas even before the 
French arrived‘ (Labernadie 1936: 79). In a map of Pondicherry, drawn by 
the Frenchman, Denyon, in 1704, available at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
de Paris, two mosques are seen located behind the Capucine missionary 
church on the seaside‘ (see also Vinson 1894: xxviii). There is no trace of 
these two mosques now, but the Capucine church still stands almost in the 
same place on the seaside. The circumstances under which the mosques 
disappeared are still unclear. 

These two mosques were located in the White town, where the French 
established their administrative and residential quarters. The White town 
included the areas from the seaside to a canal (which exists partially even 
now) that cut Pondicherry town virtually into two parts. The area beyond 
the canal, inhabited by the Indians, came to be known as the Black town. 


? Mss. Fr. 6231, Mémoires sur la Compagnie des Indes orientales, 1642-1720, fl. 8, 
Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris (henceforth BNP) 

` A perusal of Ananda Ranga Pillars diary confirms this state of affairs Pillat, who 
belonged to the relatively low-status Yadava caste, was the Diwan of Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry 

* Mss. Fr. 6231. Mémoires, fl. 12, BNP 


* Plan général des dépendances de Pondichéry, par Denyon, 1704, BNP. 
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Before the French acquired Pondicherry, it was under the political 
control of the Muslims. It was initially from a Muslim chieftain, Sher Khan 
Lodi, subject to the Bijapur king, that the French obtained permission to 
establish themselves in Pondicherry. Thus the Muslims, though a small 
minority, were the rulers, while the Hindus, though numerically preponder- 
ant, were the ruled. That is, even as early as the 17th century, the Muslims 
had a distinct identity of their own in Pondicherry, with their own mosques, 
thei own locality and their own religion. 

One of the conditions under which the local rulers appear to have 
allowed the French to establish themselves at Pondicherry, was that the 
French should tolerate the native Hindu religious cults and merchants*® 
(Castonnet des Fosses 1887: 214). The Hindus, living in the world of their 
own, were probably under the impression that the hereditary caste system, 
which had religious sanction, would continue indefinitely. But new forces 
from unknown and distant west European countries were beginning to 
impinge on their lives and throw up new challenges. 

Describing the Hindu society of Pondicherry in the 18th century, Ananda 
Ranga Pillai distinguishes Tamils (non-pariah Hindus) from the pariahs 
(see e.g. Dodwell 1985: 306). For him Tamils meant non-pariah Hindus, or 
rather the Shudras, and not the untouchables. Among the Shudras, there 
were high and low castes. But the untouchable Hindus, long subordinated 
in the name of custom and the Shastras, undoubtedly constituted the weak 
underbelly of the Hindu society of Pondicherry. It is against this background 
that we explore the meeting of the two worlds, Hindu and Christian, in 
Pondicherry. 

Before the arrival of the French, there were no Christians in Pondicherry’ 
(Launay 1898: I, xxx). Among the French, there were the colonisers and 
the missionaries. In 1674, Frangois Martin took charge of Pondicherry and 
worked to promote French and Christian interests in India until 1706. He 
welcomed the French Capucine missionaries from Madras to serve the 
religious needs of the Christians in Pondicherry (Kaeppelin 1908: 554; 
Launay 1898: I, xxx; Martineau 1931: I, 630-31, 634). Later, in the 1680s, 
the Jesuit missionaries followed them. These missionaries strove hard to 
convert the local Hindu and Muslim populations to Christianity. They 
seem to have scored some success among the Hindus. In 1709, there were 
about 1,000 to 1,100 Indian Christian converts in Pondicherry." By 1725, 
there were 3,000 Indian Christians out of a total population of about 30,000 


* Catalogue des manuscrits des Archives de l'Inde Francaise, tome I, 1690-1789, Paris, 
Leroux, 1922: 1. 

7 Lettre du Pére Ducros à l'Abbé Ragnet, Directeur de la Compagnie des Indes, 17 
October 1725, Ariancoupam. In Lettres ediftantes et curieuses (henceforth LEC), tome 13, 
Pans, Merigot, 1781: 335. 

* Lettre de M. Hebert, gouverneur de Pondichéry, 12 February 1709. In Mss. Fr. NAF 
9364, BNP; Mss. Fr. 6231, Mémoires, fl. 42, BNP 
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in Pondicherry’ (Launay 1898: I, xxxii). These converts consisted of Shudras 
of the low as well as high castes, and the untouchable Hindus. 

Now, how did the French Christians win these Hindus over to the 
Christian fold? A casual observer might be led to think that because the 
Hindus were a house divided among themselves on the basis of caste, it 
would have been easy to obtain converts, especially from the ranks of the 
low castes and untouchables, to a religion which preached that all human 
beings, irrespective of race, caste and tribe, were equal before God and 
His laws. Was this really the case? In the course of this paper, we shall seek 
adequate answers to such questions, mainly on the basis of the available 
French records. 


II 
Factors that favoured conversions 


Policy of preference and pressure 


The French missionaries had to use all the means at their disposal to 
convince the Hindus of the values of Christianity. When the state-controlled, 
French East India Company was founded in 1664, it was thought fit that 
the Company, apart from its commercial ventures, should strive also to 
propagate the Christian faith among the Gentiles.” As a result, when the 
Company's political power was being consolidated by François Martin and 
his successors in Pondicherry, the French missionaries, especially the Jesuits, 
naturally thought it fit to use French political power and influence to bring 
about conversions to Christianity. 

It appears that from the time of the establishment of French power in 
Pondicherry, preferences were shown, especially in the employment and 
economic fields, to those who embraced Christianity. From at least the 
year 1690, the French East India Company had appointed an Indian 
Christian as Diwan to act as intermediary between the French and Indians. 
Lazaro de Mota Mudaliar, a high caste Indian Christian convert, was the 
Diwan in the year 1700. A leading Indian merchant of the French Company, 
he had not only donated a church known as Eglise St. Lazare to the 
Capucine missionaries, but had also donated lands and houses to them in 
the 1680s to assist the conversion of the Hindus" (Kaeppelin 1908: 554; 
Launay 1898: I, xxx; Vinson 1894: xv). 


* Lettre du Père Ducros à l'Abbé Ragnet, Directeur de la Compagnie des Indes, Arian- 
coupam, 17 October 1725 In LEC, tome 13, Pans, Merigot, 1781: 335-36. 

? Mss. Fr. 8972, Declaration du Roy, 1664, article XXX; LEC, tome 10, Paris, Merigot, 
1781: ix. 

" Mss. fr 25286, copie de l'acte de donation faite d'une Eglise aux Capucins, 28 May 1676, 
signé par Lazaro de Mota, BNP; Catalogue des manuscrits des Anciennes Archives de l'Inde 
Francaise, 1690-1789, tome I, Paris, Leroux, 1922: 6. 
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Lazaro de Mota had also donated land to the Jesuits for the construction 
of a church. About 300 adults were baptised in this. church in 1703" 
(Launay 1898: I, xxxii; Vinson 1894: V, xvii). Lazaro de Mota's family was 
in the service of the French Company from the time of Frangois Martin. It 
is quite certain that Lazaro de Mota, in spite of his renowned incompetence to 
serve the Company, had been able to elevate himself to the post of Diwan 
and maintain himself in that position until 1708, solely because of his 
Christian connections" (Olagnier 1932: 15). 

In 1708, Nainiyappa Pillai, a Hindu of the lower Yadava caste, was 
appointed as the Diwan by the French Company. The Jesuit missionaries 
did not view this appointment favourably. Following the decision of the 
French king that the post of Diwan be reserved for native Christians alone, 
the Jesuits brought pressure upon Nainiyappa and gave him six months' 
time to convert to Christianity. They wanted the French government to 
appoint'an Indian Christian in his place should he not convert within this 
period“ (ibid.: 19-20; Launay 1898: I, xxxiii). As he failed to convert, an 
Indian Christian, by the name of Saveripillai was appointed as assistant 
diwan." . 

Instigated by the French authorities of Pondicherry and the Jesuit 
missionaries, Nainiyappa was removed from the post of Diwan on trumped 
up charges. His properties were confiscated and he was thrown into the 
French prison of Pondicherry, where he died a miserable death in 1717* 
(Olagnier 1932). 

Soon after Nainiyappa’s death, his son Guruvappa was appointed as 
Diwan. Unlike hbis father, he does not seem to have resisted the pressure 
brought upon him to convert to Christianity. He went to Paris and got 
himself baptised, when he was about 20 years old, at the Saint Eustache 
church in Paris. His godfather was a nobleman, Phillipe d’Orléans. A few 
months later, the king of France knighted Guruvappa as Chevalier de 
Saint-Michel, to honour the services of his father and his conversion to the 
Christian faith” (Launay 1898: I, xxxv-xxxvi; Olagnier 1932: 106). 


2 LEC, tome VII, M DCCC.XIX, Vernarel et Cabin: 470. = 

3 Mss Fr. 8971, Affaire des Indes, Lettre de Chevalier Hebert, Gouverneur de Pondichéry au 
R.P Tachard, Jésuite, fl 17, BNP. 

"4 Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 46v, BNP. 

5 "Lettre du gouverneur Dulivier de Pondichéry à Pontchatrain, 18 July 1714. In Olagnier 
1932: 23-24; Deliberation du Conseil Souverain de Pondichéry, tome I, Société de l'Histoire 
de l'Inde Française, Pondichéry, n.d.’ 140, 143-44. 

'* Mss. NAF 9357, fl. 14, BNP; Mss. Fr. 6231, fl 56, BNP; Mss. NAF, 9225, fl. 293; Lettre 
de la veuve du Chevalier Guruvappa au Supérieur et Directeur du Séminaire, 17 January 
1726, Pondichéry, vol. 992 (Inde), Archives des Missions Etrangéres de Paris (henceforth 
AMEP); Lettre de M. de Querelay aux Monsieurs du Seminaire des Missions Etrangères, 1 
February 1719, Pondichéry, vol. 960, AMEP. 

7 Mss. NAF 9354, Compagnie des Indes, 1714-42, BNP; Lettre de M. de Querelay, 8 
September 1709, vol 995 (Inde), AMEP. 
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The Jesuit missionaries also proposed certain other measures, such as 
open preference to Indian Christians in matters of employment and farm- 
ing, to encourage the expansion of Christianity. The French government 
generally agreed to implement such propositions during this period" 
(Launay 1898: I, xxxii, xxxiii). 

In 1730, another leading high caste Christian, by the name of Pedro 
Canagaraya Mudaliar, who had donated much to the church, was appointed 
as the Diwan, under the influence of the Jesuits (Launay 1898: I, xlvii; 
Olagnier 1932: 33). At his own expense, he built a church at Oulgaret near 
Pondicherry, which was thrown open to the public on 30 November 1745 
(Dairianadin 1984: 64; Labernadie 1936: 204). Incidentally, Pedro and his 
children were conferred by the French government a lifelong commission 
for the minting of rupees in Pondicherry.? On Pedro's death, Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, a Vaishnavite Hindu, related to Nainiyappa Pillai, was 
appointed as Diwan by Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, probably 
because there was no other Indian Christian capable of occupying the post 
of Diwan at that time.” 

Apart from the Indian Christian Diwans, many other Indian Christians, 
who benefited by the favours shown to them by the French, had donated 
munificently to the cause of Christianity. For example, in the year 1700, 
land was donated by the family of Colandaiappa, the official high caste 
Indian Christian interpreter of the French company, to the missionaries of 
the Mission Etrangéres de Paris, for the construction of a seminary.” 
Similarly ,,in 1720, land was donated by another Indian Christian, known as 
Pouchiammal, for the construction of another church (Labernadie 1936: 
131; Vinson 1894: xviii). 

The preceding instances amply demonstrate that pressures, persuasions 
and preferences were responsible for the conversion of some leading high 
caste men and families of Pondicherry. In their turn, many of these leading 
Christians, in order to prove their loyalty to the French and to the missionaries, 
donated much to the church, probably with a view to obtaining more 
favours from the French in the economic and employment fields, or simply 
to retain the favours already shown to them. 

The French missionary, Rev. Ducros writes from Ariancoupam village, 
not far from Pondicherry town on 17 October 1725: 


" Mss. Fr 6231, Mémoire des Jésuites, fl. 46-47, BNP. 

" Catalogue des manuscrits des Anciennes Archives de l'Inde Fragaise, tome I, Pondichery, 
1690-1789, Paris, Leroux, 1922: 6 

™ Mss NAF, Compagnie des Indes, 1742-54, lettre de la Compagnie à M Dupleix, 
gouverneur de Pondichery, 30 September 1746, BNP. 

? Lettre datée du 8 February 1700, vol. 990 (Inde), AMEP; Lettre datée du 3 March 1700, 
vol 963 (Inde), AMEP; Mss Fr. 6231, fl. 25, BNP 
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I have found that from 2 October 1724 to 12 October 1725, 601 baptisms 
were administered to the Sudras [non-untouchable non-Brahmins] 
mostly. . . . [T]his is the work of a single missionary, Rev. Turpin.” 


He further writes: 


Some 12 or 13 years ago, Father Bouchet had only one Christian at 
Ariancoupam. But today there are nearly 400 and high hopes to convert 
several families of the high castes.” 


This evidence suggests that high caste conversions to Christianity during 
the early decades of the French colonisation of Pondicherry in the 18th 
century were quite numerous. This was because the French at that time 
were mainly concerned with trade, which naturally brought them into 
contact with high caste (or rather non-pariah) men, who were traditionally 
dominant in these fields. During this time the French were among the 
buyers of cotton and other goods produced in Pondicherry and its neigh- 
bourhood for the European market. This provided many non-pariah men 
the opportunity to involve themselves in trade and in the production of 
goods for the French. : 

Besides, the French as a colonial power needed Indian subordinates to 
run the administration. Here, too, the non-pariah men were better placed 
to occupy the subordinate jobs provided by the French administration, 
rather than the pariah untouchables, for obvious historical reasons. Un- 
doubtedly, as already noted, the French preference in the economic and 
employment fields for those who had converted provided a strong reason 
for many non-pariah men and families to convert to Christianity, for they 
alone, and not the untouchables, were in a position during those early 
decades of colonisation to avail of the trade and employment opportunities 
provided by the French. Even today, many caste Hindus of Pondicherry, 
especially the elderly, criticise the caste Christians in the following terms: 
moonu kaasukku odiponavanga, meaning *those who ran away [to Chris- 
tianity] for three paisa'. 


Famine and epidemics 


On the basis of French sources, it is clear that famine and epidemics were 
major causes leading to the conversion of many Hindus, especially pariahs, 
to Christianity. Though we do not always have the exact caste-wise figures 
of the conversions, the pariahs, who were economically poor and at the 


? Lettre du Père Ducros à M l'Abbé Ragnet, 17 October 1725, Anancoupam, LEC, tome 
13. Paris, Merigot, 1781 336. 
> Ibid 
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most disadvantaged end of the Hindu social hierarchy, seem to have been 
the most vulnerable during periods of famine and epidemics. During such 
periods, it was the missionaries who were often zealous in coming to the 
aid of those afflicted. 

The French Jesuit priest, Barbier, wrote in 1723: 


More than 200 adults were baptised . . .; such an enduring famine had 
provided the Fathers a new occasion to exercise their zeal . . . . Several 
Gentiles [Hindus] have found along with the preservation of their 
physical life, an assurance of the eternal life of the soul, through the 
baptisms that they received.” 


When there was again famine during the 1730s and 1740s, there were a 
good number of converts to Christianity (Castonnet des Fosses 1887: 
155). Reverend Poissevin writes in 1747: ‘In May 1747, famine stalked 
Pondicherry . . . . This created the occasion for the conversion of several 
pagans. `™ 

The conversions during the 1740s were made possible to some extent by 
the liberal donations of Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, and 
his wife, which were no doubt utilised to relieve the famine-stricken 
people” (Launay 1898: I, xxxviii, xxxix). Thus the missionaries were un- 
doubtedly a strong source of physical and psychological comfort to the 
needy Hindus, who as a result converted to Christianity in sizeable numbers. 

Such conversions during the 18th century seem to have taken place not 
only in Pondicherry, but in many other places of south India, for instance, 
Karikal, where many people converted during the outbreak of a cholera 
epidemic in 1755. The French Jesuit missionary, Father X de Saint-Estevan 
wrote from Karikal: 


During this year an epidemic struck our Christians . . . . More than 
4,000 pagans had died around Karikal, of whom some converted at the 
time of death; we have lost 300 Christians and a number of children 
whom we have fortunately saved from paganism; we have baptised this 


~“ Lettre du Pere Barbier, Jésuite au Père de la meme Compagnie, Pinneipundi, Mission de 
Carnate, 15 January 1723, LEC, tome 13, Paris, Merigot, 1781: 296-97. 

= Lettre de Mathon, prêtre, 21 December 1744, vol. 993 (Inde), AMEP; Extrait d'une 
lettre du Père Calmette au Père de Tournemine, Vencataguiry, 16 September 1737, LEC, 
tome 14, Paris, Merigot, 1781, 10, Lettre du Pere Poissevin, de 4 et 16 December 1743 à 
Madame Hyacinthe, Crichnapouram, LEC, ibid . 173; Extrait d'une lettre du Père Poissevin 
au Pere d'Irlande, Chandernagore, 11 January 1749, LEC, tome 14, Paris, Mengot, 1781: 
249-51. 

> Lettre du Pere Poissevin au Pere d'Irlande, Chandernagore, 11 ‘January 1749, LEC, 
tome VIII. Lyon, Vernarel et Cabin. MDCCCXIX. 

“ Ibid.; Lettre du Père X de Saint-Estevan à M. Le Comte de—. Pondichéry, 7 December 

1754. LEC. tome VIII, Lyon, Vernarel et Cabin, MDCCCXIX. 
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year more than 150 adults at Karikal, without counting the several 
children.” 


According to Jacques Weber, a French specialist on Pondicherry, con- 
versions to Christianity during the 19th century were fewer. His study 
proves conclusively that the quantitative increase in the Catholic minority 
in the 19th century was due more to the excess of births over deaths rather 
than to the conversions of pagans (Weber 1988: I, 575). However it seems 
that even in the 19th century, famine and epidemics had contributed to 
many conversions. In 1829, a cholera epidemic devastated Karikal. This 
led to the conversion of many Hindus to Christianity” (see also More 1993: 
71). 

During the terrible famine of 1831-32 and that of 1876-78, the mission- 
aries obtained many conversions in exchange for some rice, pieces of meat 
and other material help” (Launay 1898: I, 293-94; Weber 1988: I, 576). 
Before the famine of 1876-78, there were 14,200 Catholics in Pondicherry. 
But by 1886, there were 20,300. According to the missionary, M.J. Baulez, 
the sudden increase in numbers was due to the great number of baptisms 
administered during the famine crisis (Weber 1988: I, 576). Launay also 
maintains that the charity of the missionaries had contributed to the 
multiplication of conversions between 1876 ańd 1878 (Launay 1898: IV, 
25). 

Additionally, aware that the new Christians had to be encouraged through 
charitable actions, Reverend Arul baptised about 1,500 famine-stricken 
Hindus between 1866 and 1870 by distributing some rice and money” 
(Launay 1898: III, 463—64; IV, 25). Actually the French missionary, Mon- 
seigneur Laouenan writes about these conversions as follows: 


We gave to every adult [baptised] 18 centimes per day for their food and 
only during the period of instruction. Some neophytes cost less, others 
more. In short, including the food . . . [and] the salary of the catechists 
in charge of teaching the prayers, the baptism of each neophyte costed 
about 10 francs on an average." 


75 Seconde lettre du Père X de Saint-Estevan, Jésuite à M. Le Comte, 15 November 1755, 
Karikal, LEC, tome 15, Paris, Merigot, 1781. 

? Rapport de M. Cordier, gouverneur intérimaire des Etablissements Français, non- 
clasées, 1829, Archives d'Outre-Mer, Aix-en-Provence. 

? Lettre à M. Tesson, Kankal, 10 July 1833, vol. 998, p. 776, AMEP; Lettre de M. Bigot à 
M. Tesson, 10 July 1833, vol. 998: 776, AMEP; Les Religieuses du Monastére du Bon 
pasteur, Bangalore, 20 December 1878, vol. 1006, Séne D, AMEP. 

™ Lettre de M Fourcade à M. Ligeon, Nangatur, 10 October 1874, vol. 1004, AMEP; Mgr. 
Laouenan à MM. les membres du Conseil de la Propagation de la Foi, 4 November 1870-1 
November 1871, vol. 1004, AMEP. 

* Lettre de Mgr. Laouenan à MM. les membres du Conseil de la Propagation de la Foi, 
Pondichéry, 18 December 1869, vol. 1004, AMEP. 
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In 1898 alone, famine facilitated the conversion to Catholicism of 2,225 
pariahs in the villages situated to the north of Pondicherry town (Weber 
1988: I, 576). In their turn, the' missionaries also seem to have been 
encouraged in their conversion missions through financial inducements. 
Towards the last decades of the 19th century, every missionary was given 
Rs. 3 for every adult baptised and Rs. 2 for every child baptised (Launay 
1898: IV, 71). 5 

Besides, the missionaries received liberal donations from Europe, notably 
from France, to carry on with their proselytising activities, especially 
during periods of famine and epidemic. Indeed, sometimes such activities 
were held up due to the shortage of money flowing from Europe.? The 
French priest, Fourcade remarked that: 


Famine was the most terrible and most ‘heeded of the predications. God 
knows well the Indians. He knows hunger is the best way to bring them 
into his beautiful heaven . . . . There were no high castes who converted, 
but only low castes (Launay 1898: III, 31). 


Generally it seems that conversions diminished considerably after the 
famine and epidemics were over. 

The preceding details illustrate the role of the missionaries during periods 
of famine and epidemics in bringing about conversions in a peaceful and 
persuasive manner by offering voluntary material and psychological assis- 
tance to needy and helpless Hindus, especially untouchables, who in all 
probability would not have converted otherwise. Though one can appreciate 
the help so rendered by the missionaries, one should not fail to note that 
the missionaries, in their zeal to obtain converts to Christianity, in the 
process deprived the people whom they sought to convert of their ancestral 
religious, cultural, moral and social beliefs and traditions, and even their 
usual Hindu names. In this one can undoubtedly discern a certain intolerance 
on the part of the missionaries vis-à-vis non-Christian peoples and their 
beliefs and traditions, notwithstanding their peaceful and persuasive means 
and their pious intentions. 


? Lettre de Mgr. Chevalier aux Missionaires, Bangalore, 6 February 1878, vol. 1006, 
AMEP; Lettre de Mgr Laouenan à Mgr. Hugarin, Eveque de Bayeux, Pondichéry, 28 June 
1878, vol. 1004, AMEP; Lettre circulaire de Mgr. Laouenan aux Missionaires de son Vicariat, 
Pondichéry, April 1877, vol. 1004, AMEP; Lettre de Mgr. Laouenan aux Missionaries de son 
Vicanat, Pondichéry, 31 December 1877, vol. 1004, AMEP; Lettre de M. Fourcade à Mgr. 
Laouenan du 17 April 1877 et 9 June 1877, Alladhy, vol. 1004, AMEP; Lettre circulaire de 
Mgr Laouenan aux Missionaries, Pondichéry, 8 July 1878, vol. 1004, AMEP. 
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II 
Factors against conversions 


Open religious intolerance 


Let us now examine the factors that actually prevented conversion in 
Pondicherry, or slowed down its pace. In contrast to Hinduism, Christianity 
was a proselytising religion from the very beginning, but western mission- 
aries had to carry on with their proselytising work in Asia mostly under 
adverse conditions. 

Contrary to the persecution of missionaries in parts of the Buddhist 
world like Japan and China, the missionaries who came into contact with 
the Hindu world do not seem to have faced any real opposition from the 
local population." In spite of this, there were a number of factors that 
impeded the growth of Christianity in the Hindu world. 

The foremost of these factors, as far as Pondicherry was concerned, 
seems to have been the policies adopted by the French colonisers and some 
missionaries especially in their dealings with the Hindus. Generally it 
seems that the west European Christians who came to India, especially the 
missionaries, were conditioned by the twin Christian concepts of God and 
the Devil. Naturally, when they came into contact with Hindu gods and 
goddesses, they dismissed them as simply demons or devils and thought 
that the Hindus were only fit to be converted* (Caldwell 1849; Macau n.d.: 
28, 66). The French missionaries of Pondicherry were no exception in this 
regard, as we shall see. 

In March 1701, under the influence of Jesuits, François Martin prohibited 
all Muslim and Hindu religious ceremonies during Easter and on Sundays.** 
The zeal of the missionaries was such that they wanted to eradicate all 
teraples and mosques from Pondicherry, following the example of the great 
French King, Louis XIV, who destroyed all heresy in France? (Olagnier 
1932: 22-23). 

It also appears that the Jesuit missionaries, who had established them- 
selves in a place adjacent to the big Shiva temple, just outside the White 
town, unable to tolerate the existence of a temple, requested Frangois 
Martin, to take steps to demolish the temple” (Launay 1898: I, Ixiv, 
footnote). Thus, on 15 August 1702, François Martin prohibited the Hindus 


* Origine et état actuel de la Mission Francaise du Carnate dans les Indes Orientales, vol 
996, AMEP. 

9 Lettre de Mathon, prêtre, 19 October 1744, vol. 993, AMEP. 

** Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 25, 27, BNP; Séne C2 66, fl. 16, Archives Nationales, Pans. 

? Extrait de la lettre du Conseil de la Compagnie, 15 February 1702. Mss. Fr. 6231, fl 29, 
BNP; Lettre de Mathon, prétre, 19 October 1744, vol. 993, AMEP. 

™ Procés-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain de la Compagnie des Indes, 9 
March 1714, tome I, Société de l'Histoire de l'Inde Francaise, Pondichéry, n.d.: 140. 
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from taking out processions and celebrating their festivals and asked for 
the temple keys. Contrary to all expectations, Hindus of all castes, number- 
ing about 12,000 to 15,000, including masons and coolies, who were con- 
structing the French fort and 5,000 or 6,000 weavers, prepared to quit 
Pondicherry altogether, leaving behind their shops and houses, rather than 
accept silently the dictates of the French? (Olagnier 1932: 22-23). 

In spite of his religious inclination, Frangois Martin could not afford to 
lose the population of Pondicherry simply in order to please the Jesuits. 
Given that most of the local merchants were Hindus,” the population was 
absolutely necessary for the commercial welfare of the French East India 
Company. As a result, Francois Martin was obliged to revoke the prohibi- 
tions and orders and allow the Hindus to carry on with their usual religious 
pursuits. 

Similarly, in 1705, when the Jesuits tried to prevent the Hindus from 
gathering in their temples, all castes including the coolies, shopkeepers and 
weavers prepared to leave Pondicherry. Once again the French were 
obliged to concede the demands of the Hindus for fear of endangering their 
commerce through the depopulation of the town." 

But the Jesuits continued with their attempts to restrict Hindu festivities 
and worship at the temples. They proposed to the government to leave 
only two temples in Pondicherry for the Hindus to carry on with their 
worship, just two or three times a week, and to wall and close the doors of 
the other temples so that they would decay in the course of time.” They 
also wanted to prohibit the building of any new temples and disallow the 
Hindus from worshipping at their temples during Easter and Sundays and 
other Christian festivities like Ascension, All Saints Day and Christmas.” 

Following such proposals, the French government issued orders prohi- 
biting the Hindus from celebrating their festivals on Sundays and Christian 
feast days“ (Olagnier 1932: 25). Once again the Hindus of all castes chose 
to quit Pondicherry. Even the washermen (dhobis), coolies and Mukkuwas 
(fishermen), prepared to leave Pondicherry, along with the shopkeepers, 
weavers, etc." (ibid.: 26; Weber 1988: I, 2). 


? Mss. NAF 9225, Affaire de la compagnie des Indes—, fl. 292, BNP; Mss fr. 6231, fl. 30, 
BNP. 

* Procès-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain de la Compagnie des Indes. Mss. 
fr. 6231, fl. 29; mss. NAF, fl. 293-95. 

* Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 37, BNP; Mss. NAF 9225, fl. 295, BNP. 

2 Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 46, BNP; Mss. NAF, 9225, fl. 292-93, BNP. 

S Procès-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain, 9 March 1714 et 16 November 
1714, tome I, Société de l'Histoire de l'Inde Francaise, Pondichery, n.d.: 140-41, 150-51; 
Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 46, BNP. 

“ Mss. fr. 6231, fl. 54-55, BNP. 

“ Procès-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain, 4 February 1715, tome I, Société 
de l'Histoire de l'Inde Française, Pondichéry, n.d.: 154; Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 55; Mss. NAF 9225, 
fl. 293, BNP. 
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The Capucines, who were less strident in their missionary zeal, wanted 
to allow the Hindu ceremonies in Pondicherry to continue without restric- 
tions. But the Jesuits were severely opposed to this. On 4 February 1715 
Reverend Bouchet, a French Jesuit, wrote to Dulivier, Governor of Pon- 
dicherry: 


. It is necessary to destroy the [Shiva] temple now and that is the best 
means to make the Malabars [Hindus] come back to Pondicherry... . 
The root cause of all these disorders was Nainiyappa . . . . As long as 
Nainiyappa is maintained in the position [of Diwan], we will face similar 
troubles and we could do nothing in favour of the (Christian) religion” 
(Launay 1898: I, liii; Olagnier 1932: 28). 


But the government seems to have been more favourably disposed towards 
the proposals of the Capucines and dissuaded the Hindus from migrating 
by allowing them to celebrate their festivals" (Olagnier 1932: 29). 

The inclination of the Hindus to undergo the hardships of migration 
rather than stay back and defend their interests through other means, 
including violence, is a perfect demonstration of the historical principle of 
non-cooperation in action against the intolerant intentions and attitudes of 
certain political and religious authorities of French Pondicherry. The non- 
violent exodus of the Hindus from Pondicherry was also an effective 
method to socially boycott the colonisers and the missionaries. Thus the 
migration brought to the fore in a striking manner the three principles of 
non-violence, non-cooperation and social boycott in a way that obliged the 
French to review the situation. The exodus also shows a certain unity 
prevailing among the Hindus during this time, despite the caste divisions, 
for it was not only the high castes who decided to leave Pondicherry for 
neighbouring territories under Indian control, but also the low caste and 
untouchable Hindus like the masons and coolies. 

It appears that during this period, every caste had its headman, known as 
the mahanattar. These headmen, eighteen in number, were in charge of 
the affairs of the Hindu community of Pondicherry. Available indications 
show that it was they who were behind the exodus of the Hindus* (Olagnier 
1932: 23-26; Vinson 1894: 205-8). The French had actually arrested some 
caste headmen like Chagapamudali, Kalavé Tandaven and Vellaiambalam, 
who were considered to be the instigators of the troubles in Pondicherry, 
and banished them (Olagnier 1932: 25). This also shows that Diwan 


* Mss. Fr. 6231, f] 55; Procès-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain, 4 February 
1715, 15; Mss Fr. 6231, fl. 55, BNP 

*' Procès-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souveram, 4 et 6 February 1715: 155-56, 
162 

* Proces-verbaux des deliberations du Conseil Souverain de la Compagnie des Indes, 
1724-35, tome II, Pondichery, Société de l'Histoire de l'Inde Française, 1913-14: 29-30. 
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Nainiyappa Pillai was instrumental in protecting Hindu interests and pre- 
venting the accomplishment of the Jesuits’ plans. He paid the price for it, 
with his life. 

Finally, on 11 February 1733, the French East India Company promulgated 
certain rules allowing the presence of Hindus in Pondicherry and the 
celebration of Hindu festivals and requiring the missionaries to be cautious 
in their dealings with Hindus (Launay 1898: I, xxxiv). The Company seems 
to have come to this decision for the welfare of their commercial interests, 
which were dependent on the Hindu merchants, artisans and workers. The 
missionaries could do nothing more than complain about this state of 
affairs, where commerce prevailed over religion (ibid.: 69; Weber 1988: I, 
2, 481; II, 718). 

However such a policy seems to have been set aside during the period 
1742-54, when Dupleix was the Governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix adopted a 
number of measures favourable to Christianity. For example, through the 
Order of 14 November 1746, he prohibited people from working on Sundays;, 
and by the Order of 12 January 1747, he permitted the teaching of Chris- 
tianity to the slaves. Besides, Madame Jeanne Dupleix, the wife of Dupleix, 
was specially interested in missionary work. She gave liberal donations to 
both the Jesuits and the Capucines.” Thus the missionaries seem to have 
found in Dupleix and his wife firm allies in advancing the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Jesuits, as we know, had been trying to dislodge the Shiva temple 
for about: 50 years, from the time François Martin was in charge of 
Pondicherry? (Martineau 1923: 490; Olagnier 1932: 22, 23, 25). This 
temple was finally destroyed on 8 September 1748. It was situated not on 
the site of the massive church, which stands almost at the same place even 
today, but at a place adjacent to the church (as could be seen clearly in the 
map of Pondicherry town, published by the French in 1741 (see Guyon 
1744). Presently the temple site is part of church property (see for e.g. 
Labernadie 1936: 81). It appears that though the French never allowed the 
temple to be rebuilt at the same site, permission was given a couple of 
years later to build a new temple in place of the destroyed one, not far from 
the old temple site.” 

The following letters written by Dupleix prove beyond doubt the decisive 
role of Dupleix in the destruction of the Shiva temple though many writers, 


* Catalogue des manuscrits des Anciennes Archives de l'Inde Française, tome I, Pondichéry, 
1690-1789, Paris, Leorux, 1922, 9, 14: The two orders were republished in Launay 1898, I, 
Appendix III & IV- 459-60; Extrait d'une lettre du Père Poissevin au Père d'Irlande, 
Chandernagore, 11 January 1749, LEC, tome 14, Paris, Merigot: 251. 

* Mss. Fr. 6231, fl. 27, 29, 46, 54-55, BNP. 

* Deliberation du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry, 31 January 1750, republished in 
Vinson 1894: xxix, Ixv-Ixvi; Lettre des Péres Capucins à M. Dupleix et à MM du Conseil 
supérieur au sujet de la reconstruction d'une pagode, 1750, vol. 993: 657, AMEP. 
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starting from Ananda Ranga Pillai to the 20th century French historians, 
attribute the actions of Dupleix during this period mostly to the influence 
of his wife and the Jesuit missionaries (Vinson 1894: 198, 207; Martineau 
1923: 490). In a letter dated 21 October 1748, written by Dupleix to the 
Directors of the French Company, we read: ‘One of the happiest events of 
the siege is the destruction of the temple which since several long years was 
a perpetual scandal. It is finally demolished . . . .’ 

In another letter of the same date, Dupleix writes to Barthelemy, a 
member of the French Council at Pondicherry: ‘The Jesuits sang the Te 
Deum yesterday .... The demolition of the temple flatters them 
immensely and I am in fact very satisfied for having ended a scandal so 
close and so continuous. God be praised'. 

These two handwritten letters of Dupleix, which were in the private 
archives of Marquis de Nazelle, a descendant of the former's brother, were 
published in 1908 (see Marquis de Nazelle 1908: 341, 357). 

In a third letter, written by Dupleix to his brother on 26 January 1749, 
available at the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, we read: ‘I am on the best 
of terms with the Jesuits since I got destroyed a certain temple, which was 
veritably a perpetual scandal. This action is worth a passport for me to the 
other world'.? 

About a thousand people appear to have been involved in the destruc- 
tion of the Shiva temple. Among them were French Jesuit priests and 
soldiers, and Indian coolies, workers and sepoys (Vinson 1894: 196, 207). 
It also appears that Dupleix gave permission to the Brahmins of the temple 
and other high caste -headmen like Arumuga Mudali, Nella Chetty, Andana 
Nayaken, Kuttiya Pillai and Chinnadu Mudali, to remove the idols, chariots 
and other cult objects from the temple (ibid.: 205-6; Dodwell 1985: 306).* 
But when they went to take away these things, they had to face the wrath 
and violence of the priests like Coeurdoux (Vinson 1894: 207-8). 

It should be noted that coolies and workers employed by the Jesuit 
priests to demolish the temple, as well as the sepoys, were in the payroll of 
the French. It is also held that Madame Dupleix made use of certain low 
caste and untouchable Hindus under her control, like the Pallis, to threaten 
and loot the high caste, rich Hindus, and even instigated them to install 
themselves in the houses of the high castes and use their utensils, an . 
abomination to any high caste Hindu in those days (Martineau 1923: 492, 
503; Vinson 1894: 196-97, 202, 204, 228-30). 

It should also be noted that at the time of the demolition of the Shiva 
temple, the French had wanted to destroy the mosque, seen situated just 
behind the Capucine church in the plan of Pondicherry drawn by Denyon 


* Mss NAF 9357, Collection of the papers of Dupleix, Lettre de Dupleix à son frére, 26 
January 1749, BNP. 

Y Lettre de Dupleix à Barthelemy, membre du Conseil de Pondichéry, 26 October 1748 In 
Marquis de Nazelle 1908: 363. 
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in 1704. They desisted when the Muslims rose in opposition under Jamedar 
Abdul Rahman, who had played a crucial role, along with other sepoys, 
against the English invasion of Pondicherry in 1748* (Castonnet des Fosses 
1888: 23-24; Labernadie 1936: 180; Marquis de Nazelle 1908: 129, 218, 
224, 417; Martineau 1923: 83-84). 

As the French were dependent on Muslim sepoys for political and 
military purposes, it appears that they could not execute their plans to 
destroy the mosque. Instead they seem to have gone out of their way to 
please the Muslim sepoys. In his letter dated 21 October 1748,5 Dupleix 
himself declared that Abdul Rahman and his brother Cheik Assam were 
worthy of the gratitude of the French nation for their role in the war 
against the English, and spoke of the necessity for the French to keep 
Abdul Rahman and his men closely attached to the French by conferring 
honours and presents on them. As a result it appears that Madame Dupleix 
rewarded Abdul Rahman and other Muslims with rich presents (Martineau 
1923: 504; Vinson 1894: 206, 220). Thus the French strove to remain in the 
good books of the Muslims. 

Contrary to what happened during the first decades of the 18th century, 
when Hindus of all castes were united in their opposition to repeated 
French religious intolerance, this was no longer possible. Within the space 
of three or four decades the French had been successful in creating a rift 
between the Hindus; a good number of Hindus, especially some low castes 
and untouchables like the Pallis and the coolies in the service of the 
French, not to speak of the non-pariah and pariah converts, were acting 
against caste Hindu interests (Dodwell 1985: 306). Even Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, Dupleix's low caste Hindu diwan, seems to have been rendered 
ineffective and was never, unlike his relative Nainiyappa Pillai, able to use 
his influence to stop the destruction of the temple. Besides, the Hindus 
were not able to repeat the social boycott of the French by migrating or 
staying out of Pondicherry in Indian or British-controlled territories, as 
they bad done before, because the temple was destroyed at a time when 
English troops were besieging Pondicherry. 

From the time of their establishment in Pondicherry until the destruction 
of the temple and even later, the aggressive stance of the French towards 
the Hindus and especially towards the non-pariahs would have certainly 
deterred many of them from converting. It is quite possible that under 
normal circumstances many of these Hindus would have converted, at least 
to take advantage of the favours shown to the converts by the French 
colonisers in the economic and employment fields. In fact, as noted, such 
favours had fetched more converts to Christianity, especially from the high 
castes, than had the aggressiveness of some of the missionaries. 


“ Mss NAF 9357. Papiers de Dupleix, 232, BNP; Lettre de Dupleix aux Syndic et 
Directeurs Generaux, 21 October 1748. In Marquis de Nazelle 1908. 336-38 
“ Lettre de Dupleix, 21 October 1748. In Marquis de Nazelle 1908: 338-40. 
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Missionaries versus colonisers 


While excessive missionary zeal had slackened the growth of Christianity in 
Pondicherry, as we have shown, the missionaries themselves held the 
French colonisers responsibie, albeit for different reasons. India of the 
18th century was an extremely conservative society, and Pondicherry was 
no exception, as Ananda Ranga Pillai’s diary amply proves. Not only were 
the frontiers between the castes and the religions strictly maintained, but 
the conventions governing sexual relationships were particularly severe 
and lapses hardly tolerated. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to come to south India. A 
French Jesuit missionary of the Madura kingdom, in a letter dated 1 June 
1700, attributed the difficulty in converting the Hindus to the conduct of 
the Portuguese: 


The Portuguese never understood in the beginning the differences 
between the castes . . .; they never troubled themselves to differentiate 
between the high and low castes; they employed freely the pariahs and 
fishermen arid made use of them to satisfy their various needs. This 
conduct of the early Portuguese shocked the Indians and became very 
prejudicial to our religion; for they [Hindus] considered thereafterwards 
the people of Europe as a despicable and miserable lot with whom one 
cannot deal without dishonouring oneself. If we had taken wise precau- 
tions from those very days, as in the Madura for more than a century, it 
would have been easy to win all these people . . . for Jesus Christ. 


In another letter, dated 30 January 1699, Reverend Martin writes: 


. . . . They [Hindus] have no relationship with the Europeans, of whom 
some by their debauchery and bad examples have spoilt and corrupted 
the entire Christianity of India. 

The horror of the Indians for the Europeans has more than one cause. 
We have often indulged in great violence in their country. They have 
seen terrible examples of all kinds of debauchery and vice; but what 
shakes them particularly is that the Firangis . . . drink [alcohol] and eat 
flesh, regarded by them as horrible and they treat those who eat [flesh] 
and drink as vile.? 


* Lettre du Père Martin, Missionaire de la Compagnie de Jesus au Père Le Gobien de la 
méme Compagnie, Royaume de Maduré, 1 June 1700, LEC, tome 10, Paris, Merigot, 1781: 
66-71. 

? Lettre de Père Martin, Missionaire de la Compagnie de Jesus au Père de Vilette de la 
méme Compagnie, Balasore, 30 January 1699, LEC, tome 10, Paris, Merigot, 1781: 44-46. 
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Even Reverend Bouchet, based at Pondicherry, cautioned the mission- 
aries not to identify themselves with the European colonisers, in the 
following terms: 


... . All our attention should tend to hide from these people [Indians] 
that we are what they call ‘Firangis’; the smallest doubt that they have in 
this regard, will be an insurmountable obstacle for the propagation of 
the [Christian] faith.** 


He further held: 


The idolators reasonably perceive the missionaries as persons who want 
to destroy the religion of the country . . . . Generally speaking, the 
Indians, except the Untouchables, hate drunkenness. They never drink 
liquor that will render them drunken. They actually express against this 
vice more strongly than our zealous missionaries and this inspires in 
them partly a great disdain for Europeans.? 


Many other missionaries had held that the Hindus of south India were 
very slow in taking to Christianity because of the extreme aversion and 
contempt that they had for all foreigners in general, due to the scandals 
and bad conduct of the Europeans which affected even the small number of 
conversions obtained during this period.* It appears that the early mission- 
aries like Saint Francis Xavier and Robert de Nobili obtained more success 
in converting some of the local populations, than the missionaries of the 
18th and 19th centuries, when the Europeans had conquered south India* 
(Delacroix 1957: 43-48; Thomas 1954: 44-75). As the French missionary, 
Dubois, wrote in the beginning of the 19th century: 


They [colonisers] are spread out at present and they reign in the whole 
of the peninsula. There is no way to hide [the fact] that the missionaries 
also are Europeans like them. The people of this country, who always 
judge things by their appearances, seeing in these foreigners habits and 


* Lettre du Pere de Bourges, Jésuite à Mme. la Comtesse de Sondé Mission de Maduré, 21 
September 1713, LEC, tome 12, Paris, Merigot, 1781, 77. See also, LEC, tome 10, Paris, 
Merigot, 1781, Preface. 

*? Lettre du Père Bouchet au Père de la méme Compagnie Jésuite, LEC, tome 13, 
MDLCLXXXI, pp. 45, 50. 

© Origine, Progrès ct état actuel de la Mission Française du Carnate dans les Indes 
Orientales, 26 May 1802, vol. 996, AMEP; Lettre de l'Eveque de Tabraca du 14 October 
1777, Pondichéry à M. Alari, prétre et directeur du Seminaire des Missions Etrangéres à 
Paris, vol. 995, AMEP; Lettre de M. Dubois, Missionaire à M. Boiret, 26 May 1802, 
Pondichéry, vol. 996, AMEP; Lettre du Père Saignes à Sainte Hyacinthe, 3 July 1736, 
Attipakkam, LEC, tome 14, Paris, Merigot, 1781, 41. 

* Lettre de M. Dubois, missionaire à M. Boiret, 26 May 1802, Pondichery, vol. 996, 
AMEP. 
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customs and ways opposed to theirs, seeing them behave in a manner 
contrary to the principles of their religion, seeing them violate without 
modesty the rules of probity and decency by publicly having concubines, 
seeing the soldiers abuse openly their women, . . . seeing them lead 
shamelessly a life that even the most vile caste among them will not lead 
without shame, they can only [hold] the Europeans in the most extreme 
contempt. On account of [the colonisers’] manner of living, they hold 
against their habits, religion and customs, I will not say a prejudice, but 
an invincible horror; so that after having convinced them of the [Chris- 
tian] truth and the excellence of the [Catholic] religion, they do not 
embrace it, because they say that it is the ‘religion of vile [people], of the 
horrible Firangis’.? 


Thus the missionaries held the colonisers themselves responsible for the 
paucity of conversions in south India, especially when they had conquered 
south India and established themselves firmly at the political level. Any- 
how, there is certainly a large element of truth in the missionaries’ contention 
that the conduct of the European colonisers made conversions extremely 
difficult, given the conservative nature of Indian society, though the effect 
cannot be exactly quantified. So it can be said that though there were 
pressures, persuasions and preferences operating on one side to induce 
conversions, there were on the other side certain cultural and moral 
aspects, like vegetarianism, which made conversions difficult. 


The caste obstacle 


The European missionaries, especially the French, appear to have realised 
very soon that caste was a big obstacle for the conversion of Hindus to 
Christianity. Anybody who desired to become a Christian was ostracised 
and boycotted by the parents, the family, the entire caste and the priests, 
such that it became very difficult for a potential convert to find a bride 
within his caste and establish a family, all marriages being caste endo- 
gamous.9 Thus converting to Christianity for those belonging to a caste 
where there were no Christians implied excommunication and renunciation of 
the desire to establish a family.“ This naturally blocked the growth of 
Christianity. 


9 Ibid. $ 

9 Mss. NAF 9364, Extrait de la lettre de M. Hebert, Gouverneur de Pondichéry, 15 
February 1710, BNP; Lettre du Père Le Caron, Jésuite à Mesdames les Soeurs Religiouses 
Ursulines de la Mission du Carnate, 20 November 1720, LEC, tome 13, Pans, Merigot, 1781, 
201, 210-11; Lettre du Pére Etienne Le Gac, 10 January 1709, LEC, tome 11, Paris, Merigot, 
1781, 208, 217-18. 

* Lettre du Père Bouchet, Jésuite au Père Baltus, Jésuite, LEC, tome 11, Paris, Merigot, 
1781, 44; Lettre du Père de la Carre au Père Mourgues, Jésuite, Pondichéry, 30 January 1709, 
LEC, tome 11, Paris, Merigot, 1781, 216. 
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The egalitarian message of Christianity was the logical antithesis of the 
inequality prevailing in the Hindu world, and it was but natural for the 
French missionaries who had established themselves in Pondicherry to 
seek converts from both the high and low castes or untouchables on an 
equal footing. 

In some areas of Tamil Nadu, the pariahs were more numerous in 
converting to Christianity, while the high castes seem to have considered 
that converting to Christianity would mean converting to parianism. 
Besides, it seems that to some extent the missionaries also were identified 
with the pariahs by the high castes.* Such identification of Christianity 
with parianism was a serious obstacle to winning high caste converts. 

Moreover, conversions did not mean that the converts were ready to 
abandon the caste altogether, just to be in conformity with Christian 
values,“ as the missionaries desired. The high caste converts wanted to 
maintain in some form the frontier between them and the untouchables, 
and the missionaries were obliged to give in. 

In 1745, a line was drawn separating the high caste Christians from the 
pariah Christians in the Jesuit church known as ‘Notre Dame de la Concep- 
tion’ of Pondicherry, according to the decision of the Pope” (Launay 1898: 
I, xviii). This church was destroyed by the English in 1761. When the 
Jesuits sought to rebuild this church without providing for the separation 
between pariah Christians and high caste Christians, it was vehemently 
opposed by the latter, who even went to the extent of boycotting the 
church. The opposition was such that the Jesuits had to modify their plans 
to satisfy the desire of the high caste Christians.“ 

Figure 1 is a plan of the church of Pondicherry in 1777, as found in the 
missionary records. This will help illustrate the complexity of the relation- 
ship between high and low caste or untouchable Christians and the mission- 
aries in Pondicherry. 

A careful study of the church plan reveals that though the pariah Chris- 
tians and high caste Christians were separated by pillars and stone benches 
and separate doors, they were nonetheless united within the same church. 
Moreover the communion table and the altar were common to everyone. 
That is, the missionaries had made some concessions to the high caste 


S Lettre du M. Mollet, du 17 February 1788, vol. 995, AMEP, Seconde lettre du Père 
Martin, Jésuite à Pere de Vilette, Jésuite, LEC, tome 11, Paris, Merigot, 1781: 164—65; Lettre 
d'un missionaire des Indes, LEC, tome 15, Paris, Merigot, 1781: 127; Lettre du Pére de la 
Carre, Pondichery, 30 January 1709, LEC, tome 11, Paris, Mengot, 1781: 216. 

* Lettre de l'Eveque de Tabraca à M. Alari, 14 October 1777, vol. 995, AMEP; Mss. Fr. 
8971, lettre de M. Hebert, gouverneur de Pondichéry aux plaintes du R P. Tachard, supérieur 
des Jésuites de Pondichéry, 20 August 1708, fl. 19. 

*' Copie d'une lettre à Mgr. l'Eveque de Ceram du 6 January 1781, vol. 995 (Inde), AMEP. 

* Lettre du Mgr. Brigot aux directeurs du Seminaire, 22 October 1777, Pondichery, vol 
995, AMEP. See also Le Progrés, 25 July 1886. 
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Figure 1 
Church of Pondicherry 





Source: Archives des Missions Etrangéres, vol. 995 (Inde): 157. 
1. Altar 
2. Sacristy 
3 Two side doors which give access to the communion table, just under the sanctuary, 
which 1s common to everyone 
4 Side altars 
5 The extenor walls of the church of which one is closed while the other has an opening. 
6. Indicates the manner by which the pillars are separated by stone benches, so that the 
side areas reserved for the pariahs communicate with the communion table and the rest 
only through doors No 3 
7. Side doors through which the pariahs enter the church 
. Central door through which high castes enter the church 
9. Communion table 
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Christians, without totally compromising the egalitarian principle of Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, it was a considerable concession on the part of 
the high caste Christians to have accepted the entry of pariah Christians 
into the same church as themselves, since in Hindu temples pariah Hindus 
were invariably kept away. Though the high caste Christians had been won 
over to the egalitarian principle to a certain extent, they did not want to 
totally renounce their high caste characteristics, hence the separate doors 
and distinct areas within the church, and also the separate cemeteries for 
the pariahs. A similar situation prevailed in other churches like the churches 
of Ariancoupam, of Pinneipundi and of Kerveypundy, not far from Pondi- 
cherry town.” 

The missionaries took the problem of segregation in churches before the 
Sacred Congregation in Rome. The Sacred Congregation decided in 1778 


“ Lettre de M Perrin. Pondichéry, 14 November 1778, vol. 995, AMEP 
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to tolerate the separation of pariahs from high caste Christians in the 
churches.” In fact, the Papal Bull, Omnium Sollicitudinum, made no 
mention of this separation, and above all did not condemn it." In March 
1780, the Cardinal in charge of Religious Propaganda in Rome wrote that 
the separation could be tolerated for the moment, though it was condemned 
earlier by Pope Gregory XV ‘as contrary to Christian humility and charity’.” 
Again, on 9 April 1783, Cardinal Antonelli of Rome gave the missionaries 
the right to tolerate segregation in the churches (Launay 1898: I, 103~4). 

Actually the intervention of Rome relieved the missionaries in India of 
their responsibility in tolerating segregation, though they were conscious of 
the fact that such separation on the basis of caste was ‘a major obstacle for 
the establishment of Christianity in the country.'? The high caste Christians, 
to the contrary, thought that Rome had definitely conceded segregation in 
the churches, and some even went to the extent of asking for separate 
churches for high caste Christians. 

Now, why did the missionaries tolerate this segregation? The answer is 
not far to find. As the Bishop of Tabraca wrote: 


We would like to have a common gathering to avoid scandal . . ., but 
after going into the pros and cons, we are very embarrassed. The 
missionaries all say that a common gathering of the Pariahs with the 
Shudras would bring about the apostasy of almost all high caste Chris- 
tians and would raise an invincible obstacle to the conversion of high 
caste Hindus in Pondicherry: even at the slightest change the high caste 
Christians revolt! On this we have had a number of unhappy experiences; a 
common gathering without separation . . . will essentially end in the 
loss of a great majority of the Christians." 


Even the Cardinal in Rome preferred to tolerate segregation in the churches 
and in the cemeteries, rather than face the consequences for Christendom 
of not tolerating it.” 


? Lettre de l'Eveque de Tabraca du 5 March 1780 et la lettre de l'Eveque de Ceram du 23 
March 1780, Pondichéry. vol. 995, AMEP, see also Journal de Brigot, no. 31, 12 January 1779 
(reproduced in Launay 1898 I, 102) 

" Copie d'une lettre à Mgr l'Eveque de Ceram, 6 January 1781, vol 995, AMEP. 

7 Ibid.. Lettre de M Boirret?, du 2 March 1778, Pondichàry, vol 995, AMEP; Lettre du 5 
March 1780 de l'Eveque de Tabraca. Pondichery. vol. 995, AMEP, Lettre du 23 March 1780 
de l'Eveque de Ceram. Pondichéry, vol 995, AMEP. 

™ Lettre de M  Mollot. 17 February 1788. vol. 995, AMEP. 

* Copie d'une lettre à Mgr l'Eveque de Ceram, 6 January 1781, vol 995, AMEP. 

™ Lettre de l'Eveque de Tabraca 3M Alan. 14 October 1777. vol 995 (Inde), AMEP; see 
also the letter of Mgr. Brigot addressed to Rome in 1777 (reproduced in Launay 1898: I. 
98-100) 

^ Mss. Fr 8971. Lettre de M. Hebert à R.P Tachard. supérieur des Jésuites de Pondi- 
chéry, 20 August 1708. fl 19, Copie d'une lettre à Mgr l'Eveque de Ceram, 6 January 1781 


vol. 995, AMEP: Lettre de la Propagande à Rome à Mgr Bngot. 26 September 1778 
(reproduced in Launay 1898: I. 101-2) 
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Thus, on the one hand, the missionaries had the task of convincing high 
caste Christians and even potential converts (high caste Hindus) that 
separation between them and the pariahs would be maintained in the 
churches, and on the other hand they had to convince the pariah Christians 
that discrimination would not be allowed in-the churches, and if at all 
allowed to some extent, it was only temporarily. In fact, the fear that 
segregation might be abandoned some day would have been there in the 
minds of many high caste Hindus, and would have deterred at least some of 
them from converting to Christianity. On the contrary, many low caste and 
untouchable Hindus may have naturally felt that discrimination was not 
going to end even if they converted to Christianity. Here is a case where 
identification with certain aspects of Hinduism probably prevented Chris- 
tianity from spreading further. This contradicts the claims of Susan Bayly 
who asserts that Christianity spread because of its identification with 
Hinduism, especially low Hinduism (Bayly 1989: 1, 13, 458). 


IV 
Conclusion 


Although the Hindu hereditary caste system was supposed to be legitimised 
by karma and rebirth theories, there is to my knowledge nothing in the 
missionary or other records that we have consulted to indicate that Christian 
converts of those days made use of karma and rebirth theories to legitimise 
the caste distinctions among them. In any case, the missionaries and the 
priests never believed in the karma and rebirth theories and there was no 
place in their churches for such Hindu religious ideas. The converts who 
frequented these churches were instructed in the fundamentals of the 
Christian world. Resurrection and last judgement replaced the notions of 
karma and rebirth as, similarly, Jesus Christ replaced Shiva, Vishnu, etc. 

In general, the missionaries rarely succumbed to the charms of the local 
culture. They always maintained their contact with Rome, from where they 
expected guidance in their dealings with the converts and the local people. 
Similarly the Indian Christian converts accepted the authority of the church 
over them. They might have possessed certain Hindu traits, survivals of 
their ancestral traditions, but this does not imply that the frontiers between 
themselves and the Hindus were blurred. The missionary and colonial 
records prove that the converts were classified as ‘Malabar Christians’ from 
the time of their conversion, confirming that, religiously speaking, they 
belonged to the Christian world. 

Finally we can say that it is not possible to conclude that there is a 
religious symbiosis at work between the Christians and Hindus of Pondi- 
cherry simply because of similarities in their customs and habits. After all, 
Jews, Christians and Muslims of the Middle East and Europe, or rather the 
Judeo-Christian-Islamic world, have many common beliefs, like the belief 
in an extra-cosmic personal God, in the theories of creation, resurrection 
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and last judgement, and in the ideas of the equality and brotherhood of 
man. But it is noteworthy that, in spite of these and many other common 
features, the Jews, Christians and Muslims have neither lost their specific 
religious identities, nor have they mixed and mingled to form a complete, 
indivisible, religious symbiosis. This being the case, why should one expect 
that in India alone, which historically belongs to a totally different world 
(i.e., the Hindu-Buddhist world, centred around the laws of karma and 
rebirth), there should be a religious symbiosis in operation. If at all we can 
speak of symbiosis, it can be nothing but the one swallowing or trying to 
swallow the other. As far as the Indian Christians of Pondicherry are 
concerned, we could say that they had actually drifted away from their 
original Hindu moorings by virtue of their conversion. 

Egalitarian Christianity was, and always has been, a competitive ideology, 
seeking to establish its dominance and supremacy at the expense of all 
other ideologies, beliefs and traditions, whether egalitarian or non-egali- 
tarian. It believes that it alone possesses the entire truth, as revealed in the 
Bible, and that it has a civilising mission to convert the entire world. On 
the contrary, traditional Hinduism, whatever its virtues or vices, was 
indirectly tolerant and even respectful of the rights of the non-Hindus to 
freely pursue their customs and traditions without the necessity of conver- 
sion. 

The Hindus of Pondicherry never sought to convert the French Christians 
to Hinduism or their way of life. But, as we have seen, their tolerance was 
put to a severe test during the 18th century by the competitive nature of 
Christianity and the extreme zeal of some French colonisers and mission- 
aries. Even under extreme provocation, the Hindus of Pondicherry preferred 
to offer passive resistance to protect their interests rather than indulge in 
violence. This was no doubt one of the earliest instances in colonial India 
where the age-old principles of non-violence and non-cooperation were put 
into actual practice. 

Egalitarian ideologies like Christianity have a tendency to gravitate 
towards cultural or religious homogeneity or unity, instead of towards a 
rich diversity. This had happened in Europe and in the Arabic world and 
perhaps also in China; and it is happening in many other parts of the world. 
It would not be an exaggeration to conclude that egalitarian ideologies, in 
spite of all the virtues attributed to them, have an in-built tendency to be 
competitive and to eliminate peacefully or persuasively or violently, in the 
name of some universal ideal or belief, the rich cultural diversity of 
mankind, as we had seen in the case of Christianity in Pondicherry. On the 
contrary, traditional Hinduism, in spite of all the imperfections inherent in 
its inegalitarian approach to human existence, had preserved more or less 
the rich cultural and religious diversity of the Indian people, without 
attempting to homogenise them, as Christianity had done in Europe and 
elsewhere, on the basis of a set of beliefs or traditions or dogmas. In short, 
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in the inegalitarian Hindu world, there was always a great scope for 
cultural and religious diversity and liberty, while in the egalitarian Judeo- 
Christian-Islamic world, the absence of this diversity and liberty, and con- 
formity to a certain set of beliefs, customs and laws, were the order of the 
day. Strangely, modern egalitarian ideologies seem to be not very different 
from ancient egalitarian ideologies like Christianity. 
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Review essay 


Rajeswari Sunder Rajan 


PATRICIA UBrnor, ed., Social reform, sexuality and the state (Contributions to 
Indian sociology, Occasional studies 7). New Delhi: Sage, 1996. xxvi 
+ 404 pp. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


This collection of essays on social reform, sexuality and the state in India is 
a significant one, not least because the three issues are consciously being 
brought together in historical and analytical conjuncture for the first time. 

The sixteen essays in the volume are grouped under three heads, ‘The 
regulation and self-regulation of sexuality’, ‘The reform and self-reform of 
society’, and ‘Gender, civil society and the state'—an arrangement that is 
not particularly useful or conceptually satisfying, given that it is the dyna- 
mics of their. interaction that is at stake, and of interest, in the exploration: 
indeed, any essay might be moved from its slot to a different section with 
perfect justification. One could imagine alternative schemes of classification 
that would be more illuminating. For instance, the collection evenly divides 
between those that describe colonial reform laws, and those that discuss 
post-colonial gender issues (with the exception of Uma Chakravarti’s 
account of “Wifehood, widowhood and adultery’ in 18th century Maha- 
rashtra). This historical juxtaposition makes possible a rich and provocative 
study of the similarities and differences between the colonial and the ‘free’ 
nation state in matters of ideology and rule, and marks the significant 
advance of Social reform, sexuality and state over the earlier landmark 
collection of Indian feminist essays, Recasting Women, which was restricted to 
a study of the colonial discourse on women in India. A more conscious 
foregrounding of the historical perspective, as well as, I am tempted to 
add, a bolder acknowledgement of a feminist agenda in the editor's intro- 
duction, would have been entirely in order. 

That social reform in India has concerned itself almost exclusively with 
the improvement of women's status; that the *women's question' has been 
more or less transparently a question of regulating their marital and extra- 
marital sexuality; and that the state, both colonial and post-colonial, has 
been an active agent in initiating change, are widely accepted positions in 
both traditional historiography and feminist literature. Uberoi's collection 
————"P— ee ee 
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consolidates these arguments, but at the same time subjects them to 
renewed scrutiny, empirical verification and textual analysis. Thus, the 
state's role in instituting ‘social’ reform is never simply assumed, but is 
constantly juxtaposed with the competing or collaborative role of ‘civil 
society’. The colonial state, for example, which might be expected to 
manifest ‘dominance without hegemony’, instead constantly seeks to 
‘respect’ the customs of the community, though with little regard for what 
the women might want independently of ‘custom’ as decided by the men of 
the community. Prem Chowdhry’s essay, ‘Contesting claims and counter- 
claims: Questions of the inheritance and sexuality of widows in a colonial 
state’, tries with exemplary care to retrieve the shards of evidence of the 
contrary desires of widows in colonial Punjab and their resistance to the 
custom of levirate marriage. In the Preface, Uberoi describes the role of 
the state as ‘both an agency of social justice and development on the one 
hand, and an instrument of the domination of some social groups . . . over 
others’; but we might wish to ask whether the ‘both . . . and . . .' formulation 
best describes what could well be the constitutive contradiction of the state. 
What is more valuable than this in any case unexceptionable general 
observation is the fact that the different essays make available, for com- 
parative study, a rich variety of ‘states’ operating to regulate social practices— 
not only those historically differentiated as precolonial, colonial and post- 
colonial (though the term state would itself be a problematic one to invoke’ 
in describing, say, a structure like the Peshwa kingdom), but also, as 
Janaki Nair’s fine piece of research in ‘Prohibited marriage: State protec- 
tion and the child wife’ shows, the very different pressures for reform and 
extent of executive efficiency in ‘progressive’ princely states like Mysore. 

‘Social reform’ is another area that is subjected to radical examination in 
this book. The project of social reform arises from the perceived need to 
redress the imperfections and inadequacies of a given society: these per- 
ceptions, as well as the means and pace of change, and the desired altered 
state of affairs are all matters of significant ideological/political investment— 
and hence of conflict between different constituencies. As these essays 
show, reform is tied to a project of ‘modernity’; the restructuring of class, 
gender, caste and community relations in more or less egalitarian and just 
ways is also inextricably part of its overt agenda. But reform cannot be 
viewed as an unquestioned good; many of the contributors here would, on 
the contrary, be inclined to treat it with suspicion, particularly since it often 
emanates from and is implemented by hegemonic groups. The state may 
act as the instrument of such change, primarily by passing and enforcing 
reformed laws; or a society/community may consciously and self-consciously 
*reform' itself; or reform may come about as the by-product of other forces 
of historical change. It is probably best studied as a combination of the 
three factors. 
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The most lucid exposition of this process is to be found in Meera 
Kosambi’s ‘Gender reform and competing state controls over women: The 
Rakhmabai case (1884-1888)’. This landmark legal case over restitution of 
conjugal rights filed by Dadaji Bhikaji Thakur in 1884, following his wife 
Rakhmabai’s refusal to live with him—and the ensuing controversy over 
child marriage, age of consent, the nature of Hindu marriage, and the 
rights of women—marked female sexuality and its control as a major site of 
conflict between the colonial government and indigenous elites, as well as 
between reformist and anti-reformist factions within upper-class Marathi 
society itself. Kosambi is at pains to avoid any simplified contrast between 
the progressive reformists and their reactionary opponents: indeed both 
shared considerable common ground in accepting the need for reform-as- 
social control, disagreeing only about its degree. Still, Kosambi's essay 
leaves one feeling that she would have been justified in attaching consider- 
ably more weight to these differences and to the agential role played by 
Rakhmabai herself in resisting her marriage contract and protesting against 
the judgement in the press and in letters to friends. Reform in another 
mode is illustrated in Malavika Karlekar’s ‘Reflections on Kulin polygamy: 
Nistarini Debi’s Sekely katha’. This poignant account of the travails of 
wifehood and widowhood is located in the context of first the increase, and 
then—as an instance of a community’s self-reform—the withering away of 
the practice of polygamy among Kulin Brahmins in 19th-century Bengal. 

‘Sexuality,’ however, remains a more elusive, even repressed, topic of 
theoretical discussion: there is a notable absence of any engagement with 
the Foucauldian thesis about the ‘incitement to discourse’, given the over- 
whelming presence of the belief that reform only sought ‘control’ of women’s 
sexuality. The enormous discourse of sexuality generated by the debates, 
the propaganda, and the counter-propaganda over the issues of sati, child 
marriage, age of consent, etc., was productive both of ‘knowledge’ as well 
as of many more contradictions than a simplistic reading of ‘control’ would 
grant. Judy Whitehead's essay, ‘Modernising the motherland archetype: 
Public health models and the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929”, is an 
exception to the general reticence about theoretical argument on the 
subject, and demonstrates also how this opeates in actual historical terms. 
Moving beyond the debate over the Act to cover the vast discursive terrain 
of nationalist ideology and ‘habitus’ that sexuality occupies, Whitehead 
shows how the imagery of motherhood was pulled into the discourse of 
‘health, progress and modernity’, in early 20th century colonial India. 
‘Motherhood’, however, was precisely a matter of imagery, or ‘metaphorical 
gesture’ as she terms it. For not only was the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
a reform measure with ‘few concrete consequences’, it was also tied to a 
very definite middle-class identity for women. Urban prostitutes, for in- 
stance, rarely figured in the discussions of early motherhood—their 
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experiences were instead placed in the ‘more purely disciplinary institutions 
and discourses of criminality’. 

The collection has been produced under the disciplinary umbrella of 
sociology (it was originally published in Contributions to Indian sociology, 
following a conference at the Institute of Economic Growth), but avowedly 
and in practice the essays do not restrict themselves to that space. The 
contributors have very varied affiliations, and their methodologies range 
from close textual study (of the kind so admirably undertaken by Maitrayee 
Chaudhuri in her analysis of 1938 First Plan document on Women, ‘Citi- 
zens, workers and emblems of culture’, an essay likely to be of seminal 
importance for Indian women’s studies, and not only because it recovers 
and analyses a key early document), to more theoretically interested 
endeavours like Nivedita Menon’s ‘The impossibility of “justice”: Female 
foeticide and feminist discourse on abortion’. Menon’s essay remains some- 
what tentative in tone despite the title’s absoluteness on the ‘impossibility of 
“justice”’, a judgement based on the difficulties and contradictions of a 
feminist anti-female foeticide argument grounded in rights discourse. Clearly 
this is an issue that needs to be thought through at greater length. Kalpana 
Ram’s ‘Rationalism, cultural nationalism and the reform of body politics: 
Minority intellectuals of the Tamil Catholic community’, arguably the most 
illuminating, original, and densely-researched essay in the collection, com- 
bines the case study method (here of a rural fishing community in Kanya- 
kumari, Tamil Nadu), with the theoretical insights provided by the Italian 
Marxist Antonio Gramsci on the role of intellectuals, into a set of questions 
that is richly productive for feminist studies in contemporary India. The 
reformist discourses of both Christian missionaries and state functionaries 
(Gramsci’s ‘traditional’ and ‘state’ intellectuals, respectively, though with 
significant qualifications, given the position of Christianity in India) converge 
upon a project of ‘modernity’ conceived as rationalism, progress and 
‘development’. These address the women of the community as ‘new models 
of wifehood and maternity’, a call that is both liberatory as well as, often, 
oppressive. Ram has much to say that is new and interesting about the 
resonance not only of Christian terminology with the secular rhetoric of 
progress, but also of western values with traditional Tamil culture, which 
enabled and continues to enable Christian missionaries in the region to 
effect a successful reconciliation of their reformist goals with those of 
Tamil regionalism. Her conclusion unsettles Partha Chatterjee’s argument 
in his influential essay, "The nationalist resolution of the women’s question’ 
in the volume Recasting women, where he outlined the ‘hegemonic intel- 
lectual paradigm’ of colonial reform that formed the Bengali middle-class 
Hindu woman as the repository of nationalist values in the space of ‘home’. 
Ram argues that in the contemporary context the ‘ideals of modernity’ spill 
over into regional/local cultural movements, so that the paradigm must 
now be significantly altered to accommodate gender relations among rural, 
labouring class, and non-Hindu communities in other parts of India. 
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Critical legal studies are prominent, as we might expect, in a collection 
concerned with the study of gender and social change. Apart from the 
essays that trace colonial negotiations between (indigenous) custom and 
(colonial British) law, some of which I have remarked upon, there are two 
that offer critiques of existing Indian laws, especially legal judgements— 
Patricia Uberoi’s "When is a marriage not a marriage? Sex, sacrament and 
contract in Hindu marriage', and Amita Dhanda's "Insanity, gender and 
the law', on marriage and mental illness respectively. (Menon's essay too, 
of course, includes extended discussion of Indian law on abortion). Uberoi, 
herself a sociologist, reponds to J.D.M. Derrett's ‘challenge’ to Indian 
sociologists to 'turn their attention to the ever-burgeoning body of matri- 
monial litigation’ (though she treats his fervent plea to ‘save’ the Indian 
marriage system from the law-courts with dismissive amusement). The 
result is an incisive and powerful critique of what she terms ‘judicial 
ethnosexology'—Tread in the conflict between judges cultural value-systems 
and the alien statute law they are called upon to administer (broadly, the 
marriage-as-sacrament/contract conflict), that is reflected in their ‘ponti- 
fications’ as much as in the decisions they pronounce. At the same time, 
Uberoi refuses to exaggerate the costs of such ‘pluralism’ within the Indian 
legal system, arguing first, that at the local level people have adapted to the 
Anglo-Indian legal heritage, and second, that it is not only ‘new nations 
with a colonial past' that are burdened with such a hybrid system—English 
law is itself a mix of statute and judiciary laws. Amita Dhanda's campaign 
on behalf of the incarcerated mentally ill in India is well known and 
deservedly admired, and this essay too is a piece of well-argued polemic. 
Any unconventional behaviour on a woman's part, Dhanda points out, can 
be grounds for her family's judging her mentally ill and placing her in 
custody in an asylum, usually for life. Dhanda ends with a call for identifying 
and granting the rights of the mentally ill—a demand that stands in contrast 
to Menon's scepticism about the efficacy of rights discourse. 

There are slighter pieces. M.S.S. Pandian's ‘Gendered negotiations: 
Hunting and colonialism in the late nineteenth century Nilgris', which 
draws upon a number of revealing contemporary accounts by Englishmen 
in India on the subject of shikar, is a lively and amusing exposure of 
colonial anxieties about masculinity. Perhaps it is the cultural studies 
approach that does not permit Pandian to be more than half-hearted in the 
concluding charge that the passing of the Game Act of 1879 (prohibiting 
hunting for any reason other than licensed sport), was but a ploy to put the 
native hunter down and actualise the ‘colonial discourse’ on the subject. 
The other examples of cultural criticism in the anthology are Ravi Vasu- 
devan's reading of 'serious' popular cinema in the immediate post-Inde- 
pendence years (‘Nationhood and female modernity in Andaz’), as it 
sought to both acknowledge a progressive belief in women's emancipation 
as well as give it a cautionary turn; and Joseph S. Alter's "The celibate 
wrestler: Sexual chaos, embodied balance and competitive politics in north 
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James LAmLAw, Riches and renunciation: Religion, economy and society among the Jains. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995. x + 436 pp. Maps, figs., plates, text, notes, refs., 
gloss., index. Se ae Pieria si - p 

Until fairly recently, the meagreness of sociological studies of religion and society among the 
Jains reflected their share (well below 1 per cent) in the population of India. Where they were 
found (mainly in towns and cities in northern, western and southern India), they were visible 
by virtue of the, activities of laymen (notably trading) and the austerities of monks and 
renouncers. But they have only too often been wrongly seen as one more Hindu sect, perhaps 
because of their worship of Hindu divinities and their observance of Hindu fasts and festivals. 
For long Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's two books, Notes on modern Jainism (1910) and The heart 
of Jainism (1915) were the main scholarly works in English dealing with Jains. Max Weber's 
brief but intetesting observations on the Jains in his book on India (Laidlaw finds them largely 
misleading) became available in English only in 1958. He too affirmed significant similarities 
between Jainism and Hinduism in respect to the relationship of asceticism and this-worldly 
pursuits. Among the historians of religion, however, the distinctiveness of Jain religious 
doctrines and metaphysics has long been recognised. 

Among sociologists it was only with the publication of books by Vilas Sangave and 

` Padmanabha Jaini that serious studies of Jain religion and society gathered momentum. A 
considerable number of works (articles, monographs, symposia) by American, British and 

European scholars, and by Indians too, but notably by the former, have now béen published. 

To say that the merit of these works lies in what they contribute to our understanding of 

Indian religions generally, beyond what they tell us about the Jains, is not to deny the 

distinctiveness of Jainism and Jain society, but to see them rooted in their setting. James 

Laidlaw’s book is a signi‘icant contribution to this growing body of literature. 

Based mainly on fieldwork in Jaipur between 1984 and 1990, focused on two Shvetambar 
Jain traditions (viz., Khartar Gacch and Tapa Gacch), the book is an effort, in my opinion 
largely successful, to unravel the paradox summed up in the title of the book. In other words, 
how do the majority of Jains (in Jaipur and elsewhere), who idealise renunciation and 
venerate renouncers, and would thus seem to be involved in ‘a project of and a set of 
Prescriptions for how to bring one’s life to an end’ (p. 4), in fact happily and self-consciously 
lead the life of worldly householders and indeed engage in the generation, accumulation and 
use (often ostentatious) of wealth? The Jain trader 1s no less typical a figure than the Jain 
Tenouncer. Laidlaw seeks an answer not in canonical texts, or an ideal-typical cultural system, 
but in the socio-historical ‘reality’ of everyday life. 

At the core of this ‘real’ everyday life lies, Laidlaw arguably maintains, a ‘seething mixture’ 
(Malinowski’s memorable phrase) of contradictory and conflicting values. The key to this 
seeming chaos lies in the notion of ethics, and here Laidlaw acknowledges several debts, 
notably to Foucault, who distinguishes morality (given moral codes) from ethics as the project 
of self-formation as an ethical subject, ‘a process in which the individual demits that part of 
himself that will form the object of his moral practice’ (p. 19). The lay householder does not 
seek to graduate into a renouncer through the rituals and practice of self-control and the 
veneration and worship of the renouncers (dead and living), but tries to do his own thing, as it 
were, his own karma with all its consequences. Thus, an individual may use his body as the 
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instrument with the help of which he/she controls his/her mind and establishes-the harmony (if 
not the unity) of body and soul. Laidlaw's discussion of what he calls ‘embodied ontologies’ is 
one of the most interesting contributions of the book. The objective is to overcome the 
conflict of values and to pursue ideals that are apparently not only contradictory but impossible. 
If the ultimate goal is liberation (moksha), even good karma 18 a snare. 

It ıs ideas and queries like the foregoing that form the skeleton of Laidlaw's book. A rich 
body of ethnographic data provides the flesh and blood. Laidlaw does not describe for the sake of 
description, he poses questions and attempts answers of more than an 1mmediate interest. In 
the process he covers considerable ground—social (intra- and intercommunity) relations, 
the guru-devotee/disciple relationship, miracles, domestic ptuals, temple (idol) worship, 
seasonal festivals, food, fasting, gift-giving, etc.—and attempts to construct a rounded picture 
of Jain society and religion, his distrust of holism notwithstanding. 

At this point, I may mention a few queries and criticisms. First, why does not Laidlaw 
address the subject of economy (announced in the subtitle) except in very general terms? 
Second, why does he burden the reader with so many excursions into conceptual and 
theoretical matters? Similarly, there are references to distant ethnographic settings (e.g., the 
Greek or the Melanesian) or to literary texts (e.g., Henry James's Portrait of a lady) that may 
have their place in some kind of a free-floating stream of consciousness, but, without a clear 
conception of the purpose of comparison, do not significantly enhance our understanding of 
the matters under discussion. Third, there is the issue of the ethnographic base of the book, 
which ıs among the Srimali Shvetambar Jains of Jaipur: how far may it be stretched when 
writing about the Jains (even the Shvetambar Jains) generally? This is of course a question 
that all ethnography which must be local raises, for unless it transcends the local it 1s not of 
general interest. The questions are: how is this done, by what method or strategy? Finally, a 
minor point, but of much interest to this reviewer: how come in the conceptual vocabulary of 
Jainism there is one Persian word, barakat (p. 41, not in the glossary) for the very important 
notion of increase (grace)? 

Riches and renunciation 1$ a theoretically informed and ethnographically rich work and a 
major contribution to the sociology of India. It ties up with earlier studies but goes beyond to 
point to new areas of industry. I am sure we will be reading a lot more on the Jains in the 
coming years by, among others, James Laidlaw. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 


ARVIND SHARMA, The philosophy of religion: A Buddhist perspective. Delhi: Oxford, 1995. 
213 pp Notes, refs., index. Rs. 395. 


In Chapters 1 and 2, Arvind Sharma brings out the pluralistic, relativistic Buddhist perspec- 
tive and contrasts it with Christian monotheism. Buddhism is not centred around a godhead; 
it is essentially humanistic but at the same time it is non-materialistic, since it recognises the 
presence of paranormal powers. In Chapter 3, Sharma shows the similarity between some 
Buddhist assumptions and Freudian psychoanalytic theory. Besides, Buddhist openmunded- 
ness and rationalistic enquiry are akin to the scientific temper of modern time. In Chapter 4, 
he analytically separates ‘evil’ from ‘suffering’. For the Buddhists, evil is not an ineradicable 
condition; it is extraneous to man, who acquires it owing to existential conditions. Suffering 
does not cease with the termination of evil; for example, even the Buddha underwent physical 
suffering. 

In Chapter 5, Sharma has made a detailed analysis of Christian and Buddhist soteriologies. 
In Chapter 6, he discusses the Buddhist notions of relatrvity and flux in terms of a linguistic 
discourse. In Chapters 7, 8, 9 and 10, he resumes his comparison between Christiamty and 
Buddhism with reference to themes such as theism, mysticism and afterlife. His analysis of the 
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Buddhist theory of rebirth (in Ch. 10) is illuminating. In these chapters he has clarified many 
recondite issues of philosophy and theology which are usually skipped by the readers. 

Some sahent aspects of the book may be discussed now. Both Buddhism and Christianity 
are world religions but they have had different kinds of impact on the world. Christiamty is 
monotheistic which has concerned itself with the problem of evil and 1ts removal. By contrast, 
Buddhism is non-theistic in the sense that there is no Supreme God or creator of the universe; 
it is pluralistic insofar as it allows diverse modes of salvation: the propitiatory or ritualistic 
pursuits of common people exist alongside of gnostic or rationalistic inclinations of the elites. 
A unique contribution of Buddhism is its doctrine of the Middle Path in which existence has 
neither a beginning nor an end, neither permanence nor extinction Besides, the whole of 
existence is relative, contingent and interdependent In Christianity, salvation usually implies 
the entry of individuals into heaven in the afterlife. By contrast, Buddhist nervana refers to the 
attainment of void wherein all dualities, contingent relationships and the individual's nama- 
rupa (psychical and physical traits) are dissolved. 

Both Buddhism and Christianity share common ground in terms of ethical injunctions. 
Goodness, charitable deeds and pursuit of common good are some of the shared objectives. 
Christianity has tended to be pessimistic about the removal of evil. Buddhism has no notion of 
eternal damnation; it allows free will to individuals. Yet man is only relatively free, not 
absolutely so. This is because karma plays a vital role in the individual's attainment of 
spirituality. 

Christianity, in common with the other two Semitic religions, Judaism and Islam, has a 
transcendental aspect. The God in heaven is unconcerned with mundane life. Buddhism, 
especially in the Mahayana form, locates both samsara and nirvana in a non-spatio-temporal, 
immanentist context. As there is no beginning or end to existence, the termination of 
suffering through nirvana is possible within the samsara. The transcendental severity in 
Christianity was reduced by the mission of Jesus who sacrificed himself for humanity. The 
ultimate void of Buddhism was modified by the Bodhisatva who postponed his own salvation 
1n order to redeem others. Arvind Sharma has shown a mastery of both Christian theology 
and Buddhist doctrine. He has drawn upon commentators such as John Hick, Edward Conze, 
Paul Tillich, K.N. Jayatilleke and Walpola Sri Rahula. He has made a praiseworthy effort 
which is based on a painstaking search for truth. 

A few observations: First, Christianity and Buddhism have not been interacting with each 
other through a historical-dialogical relationship. Hence, there is a problem in comparing the 
two religions. But Sharma's approach has been inspired by a universalistic ideal to evaluate 
comparatively different religions. Second, he has not made references to Buddhism's inter- 
actions with other Indian sects, its Tantric inversions and its impressive cultural achievements 
in the field of arts, etc. Third, Buddhism spread religious pluralism beyond the frontiers of 
India through a non-violent mission. Fourth, its rationality and experimental attitude have 
been considerably influenced by Vedanta and other schools of Indian philosophy. It is to be 
hoped that Sharma would explore the philosophical dimensions of the foregoing points in an 
enlarged version of this book, or in another volume. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University C.N. VENUGOPAL 
New Delhi 


ARVIND SHARMA, Hinduism for our tunes. Deihr Oxford, 1996. 116 pp. Notes, index. 
Rs. 225. 


In Chapter 1 of the book under review, Sharma proposes a Gandhian model for the reinter- 
pretation of Hinduism. He suggests that dharma can be creatively interpreted ın the light of 
new experiences, In Chapter 2, he discusses the Hindu theory of karma He holds that karma 
can be freed from its ascriptive constraints, and that it can be linked to the wider dimensions 
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of society or universe through altruism. In Chapter 3, he has interpreted varna and ashrama in 
the context of modernity. In Chapter 4, he analyses Hindu tolerance: for him it is not a 
passive acceptance of other religions, but a creative dialogue with the latter for achieving 
universal harmony. In Chapter 5, he again applies the Gandhian paradigm to Hinduism, that 
it needs to become a missionary creed which will diffuse sprirituality and universalism in the 
world. 

In this book Arvind Sharma looks at Hinduism as a social philosopher using the Gandhian 
model. M.K. Gandhi subscnbed to the varna theory of Hinduism but believed that caste 
could be eradicated. Varna, according to him, was a kind of ordering which contributed on 
the one hand to a non-contentious relationship between different varnas and, on the other 
hand, between individual needs and collective goals. He also drew upon the Gita which dwells 
on the theme of renunciation through action. Sharma is aware of the fact that reinterpretation 
of Hinduism poses difficulties on the social level. Individuals may become free thinkers but 
they are often inextricably tied to social networks stemming from caste, region, etc. Incident- 
ally, a contemporary of Gandhi was Aurobindo, who too gave a new interpretation of 
Hinduism. Sharma’s reflections on Hinduism seem to be akin to those of Aurobindo in some 
Tespects, though he has shown a personal preference for Gandhi. 

Sharma has initiated a series of dialogues between different dimensions of Hinduism. He 
has not followed the purely spiritualistic interpretation of Radhakrishnan, who thought of 
social categories like varna and caste as mere historical accretions which hindered a proper 
understanding of Hinduism. He accepts the institutional notions of Hinduism such as karma, 
dharma, pravritti (action) and nivritti (renunciation) subjec: to modifications. He holds that 
Hinduism should be regarded as an open frontier which can reveal to humanity new spiritual 
vistas. First, dharma and the individual can be related to each other in a creative tension. 
Dharma has been inherited through sacred and scriptural traditions, but individual gurus or 
saints have interpreted the injunctions differently in guiding their followers. This subtle 
departure has not caused a breach in society mainly owing to the high spiritual status of these 
individuals. Thus, structure and agency (to use Giddens’ terminology) can enter into a 
constructive dialogue to suit modern times. Second, birth in a caste or membership of a varna 
is unavoidable, but individuals can stili overcome ascriptive egoism and follow altruistic 
objectives. He cites the role of satsung (devotional group) and mathas (monasteries) which 
have shown the possibility. 

Third, varna and ashrama can be related to each other dynamically. The time-frame can be 
altered in such a way that in a single life-time an individual can go through all the four varnas 
(as teacher, soldier, entrepreneur and toiler) and all the ashramas in a single day (as novice, 
householder, anchorite and renouncer). This kind of game will free these two terms from 
their conventional restrictions and tum them into ‘finite provinces of meaning’ (to use 
Schutz's terminology) which allow easy movement from one to the other. Fourth, he has 
thought of a new dialogue between karma and dharma. Undoubtedly, there are certain 
incluctable conditions. For example, caste became a rigid, calcified entity under the threat of 
extemal invasions or other causes. So, if one is born into a caste a certain karma is inherited. 
However, this factor need not militate against the collective goal of social justice. Fifth, a 
dialogue between action and renunciation can be initiated keeping in view the changed times. 
In this connection the Gua has already made a provision for pursuing action in the world 
through detachment. 

In addition, Sharma has referred to Hindu tolerance, the role of Hinduism in the future, 
etc. If Sharma had made more detailed references to the contributions of heterodox sects 
(Buddhism and Jainism), Bhakti movements and also modern reformist movements, his 
discussion would have had greater substantiveness. To illustrate a point, even within the 
ambit of Hindu orthodoxy the sacred centres located in different parts of India enabled the 
interaction of people in terms of equality; thus, the pilgrimages liberated individuals and 
groups from their mherited restrictions, albeit temporarily. 

In sum, Sharma's work is strongly oriented to an individualistic approach. Nevertheless, he 
is not idealistic; he has adopted a pragmatic approach to the solution of the crises affecting 
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contemporary Hinduism. His plea for ending the Hindu structural-cultural unfreedom through 
emancipation of its individual members deserves to be taken note of by all concerned readers. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University C.N. VENUGOPAL 
New Delhi 


GERARD Coras, Vignu, ses images et ses feux: Les métamorphoses du dieu chez les vaikhdnasa. 
Paris: Presses de L'École Frangaise d'Extréme Orient (Monographes no 182), 1996. 
412 pp. Figs., plates, notes, bibliogr., indexes (in French). 


This work deals with the emergence of the Visnuite school of the Vaikanasas in south India 
between the 9th and 13th centuries. It traces the evolution of vaikanasa precepts, their place 
in the vedic canonical hierarchy, and the tensions inherent in such a scheme. 

The work takes two vaikannasa texts, the Srautasutra and the Smartasutra, as focal points in 
tracing the transformation of the vaikanasa concept of god. In the process, the work deals 
with the sutras, problems of definition and dating, the theological teachings and the cosmic 
perceptions of the two sutras, various sects and initiation rites, the ritual discourse and 
‘mantric’ discourse in the sutras, and finally, ritual plans and notions of image and of the cult 
as displayed in the two sutras. 

This book is a welcome addition to the corpus of literature on medieval Indian religion and 
alternate world-views. It is now recognised by all social scientists studying early medieval 
India that the 13th century was a fundamental century in terms of change. This was the period 
that saw the rise of ‘heterodoxies’ within the orthodox canopy of Saivite- Visnuite Hinduism 
as manifested in the rise of the Virasaivas (V.N. Rao Basavapurana 1990), and the Pan- 
caratras (Kulke Jagannatha 1993) in south India. At a time when much of the discourse on 
early modern studies is marked by anthropological insights into literary and religious 
phenomena, and conventional disciplinary boundaries have been systeinatically eroded, this 
book cannot but offer us an insight into the workings of a little-understood sect of Visnuites in 
southern India. 


Jadavpur University Rita MUKHERJEE 
Calcutta 


Rosert D. Bam, ed., Religion in modern India (Third revised edition). Delhi: Manohar, 
1995. xiv + 588 pp. Notes. Rs. 750. 


This is the third edition of a book first published in 1981 and revised in 1989. The contents arc 
similar to the carlier editions and focus on religious movements and religious thinkers. The 
movements and thinkers discussed range from the pre-Independence era to the current 
period. The religions covered include Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism 
and Buddhism. The present edition has three new contributions by Harold G. Coward on tho 
Buddhist revival, Nancy E. Falk on religion and the Indian women's movement, and Robert 
D. Baird on the thought of Swami Bhaktivedanta. Although some contributors have made 
substantial revisions, one expected the third edition to provide an overall introduction which 
would tie up the thcoretical focus as well as the substantial aspects of the text. 

The significance of this work lies in the much required focus on contemporary religious 
expressions. It covers an extensive arca without intending to be theological or missionary. 
Besides the historical focus, the first-hand fieldwork experience of some of the contributors 
lends an anthropological character to the various studies which further enhances its relevance. 
Through its various editions this book has been a refreshing contribution to the much ignored 
study of sects and cults. 


University of Delhi M.A. VASUDEVA RAO 
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Lester Kurtz, Gods in the global village: The world's religions in sociological perspective. 
Thousand Oaks, California: Pine Forge Press, 1995 xiii + 297 pp. Map, fig., tables, 
text, notes, refs., index $22.95 (paperback) 


The interconnectedness of life in the ‘new world order’ which forms the backdrop of this book 
implies that everyone's fate ıs shared in a marketplace of competing worldviews Contradic- 
tions abound in the global village The agenda for the future 15 'to order our lives together and 
to create an ethos . . . with a moral basis’. The present and the future is examined through the 
optic of religion which has a seminal role to play in promoting either ‘community or chaos’ 
because of its historical role of providing an ethical critique as well as justifications for much 
bloodletting, and its vital function of providing the ethical foundations of collective life. 

Globalisation, predicated on the ‘twin-crises’ of modermsm and multiculturalism, has 
undermined rehgion and has led to its subsequent scrutiny by potential consumers in the 
cultural marketplace. Globalisation, however, does not spell doom for religion and gods. 
There is a Parsonian ‘fit’ between social transformation and religious adaptation: it has the 
potential to differentiate structurally, reformulate or revitalise its traditions, permute through 
syncretism The cultural themes of seculansation and rationalisation are viewed as Luckman's 
‘invisible religion’. It is an ode to Durkheim that the all-pervasiveness of religion is expressed 
in the ‘functional-surrogates’ of religion which can mitigate the spiral of violence and cultivate 
a harmonious collective life A guided tour of the world’s religions is the highlight of the 
book. Unfortunately, the concept ‘religion’ ıs wanting in consistency Can the gods with their 
socially determined fates stop the arms race? It is a divine mystery! 


Lady Shn Ram College for Women ANJALI BHATIA 
Unversity of Delhi 


Davip Luppen, ed., Making India Hindu. Religion, community and politics of democracy in 
India. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996. xi + 346 pp. Notes, gloss., bibliogr., 
index. Rs 495 (hardback) 

Jonn McGuire, Perer Reeves and HowARD BRASTED, eds , Politics of violence: From 
Ayodhya to Behrampada (Studies on contemporary south Asia No. 1). New Delhi: 
Sage, 1996. 300 pp Notes, index, Rs. 395 (hardback). 


Since the demolition of the Babri Masjid and the subsequent barbaric communal riots in many 
parts of the country, intellectually alive social scientists have begun to question their own 
conceptualisations of the state—civil society relationship, community, religion, party system, 
traditions, historiography, etc. The two anthologies under review are the outcome of seminars 
held in 1993-94 on and around the Ayodhya issue, and are an important contribution to the 
growing literature on communal politics and the rise of the BJP. Ludden’s volume is well- 
edited and more focused than that of McGuire et al , but both volumes provide an 
interdisciplinary framework for studying communalism simultaneously via culture, society, 
economy, media, history and politics. The McGuire volume 1s strengthened by the contribu- 
tions of social activists concerned not only with analysis but also with the practical question of 
combating communalism. 

The major questions the books probe are: Why did communalism explode in the eighties? 
How did it gain centrality in Indian politics so rapidly and, it seems, so decisively, in such a 
short time? What is the relationship between the new communalism of the 1980s and the 
1990s and its predecessors before 1947? In what way were the communal riots of 1992-93 
different from earlier nots? How do the historical antecedents of communalism help us to 
understand majoritarian Hindu communalism today? What is the economic and foreign policy 
of the BJP? 

The Ludden volume includes twelve of the twenty-nine papers presented in the South Asia 
Seminar at the University of Pennsylvania during 1993-94. It 1s divided into three parts of four 
papers each dealing with: mobilisation of Hindutva; genealogies of Hindu-Muslim 
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conflict; and questions of continuity and conflict related to Hindu nationalism and majoritarian 
communalism. 

The McGuire et al. volume has nineteen papers of which six are on post-Ayodhya violence, 
five analyse various aspects of the BJP—economic policy, foreign policy, construction of 
Indian tradition, regional appeal, etc.; two discuss the lessons to be learnt by women's 
movements and the Left parties from Ayodhya; and three are on history writing, modernity 
and the labour movement Besides these papers, the volume contains the transcnpt of the 
video film ‘How Behrampada came about’, with introductory comments by the Director, 
Madhusree Dutta. 

The studies on-riots confirm earlier findings that riots cannot be explained merely in terms 
of Hindu-Muslim animosity as local socio-economic factors often contribute a great deal to 
communal strife. To believe that the riots were the result of manipulation by power hungry 
elites 1s to oversimplify the situation. Communalism is, as Amrita Basu observes, a reflection 
of a more deep-rooted malaise within both civil society and the state (Ludden: 80) Sandna 
Freitag argues that communalism is a symptom of a much larger challenging process under 
way: the redefinition of Indian civil social space and who will be allowed to participate 
publicly inside that discursive space (Ludden: 232). Brennan examines three riots in UP at 
different tumes—Rohilkhand 1947-48, Moradabad 1980, and Ayodhya 1992—to understand 
the rdle of the state. He observes that in 1947 and 1980 ‘the state had been anxious to prevent 
violence or actions which lead to violence, even if their interpretations of the event may have 
differed’. But in the case of the 1992 nots, the chief minister himself misled the prime minister 
and the supreme court ‘and then prevented a subordinate from restraining people from an act 
which he must have known would cause widespread violence’ (McGuire: 137). 

Communalism in terms of majoritarianism based on primordial cultural loyalty is not 
merely an Indian phenomenon. It is found across the globe in both developing and developed 
countries Ludden rightly observes that ‘Not only in India, but also in France, the former 
Yugoslavia, Algeria, Turkey, Germany, the United States, Sri Lanka, Russia, Rawanda, 
Ethiopia, and Iran—anywhere that minorities face hostile majontarianism—minority condi- 
tions worsened in the 1980s. (2) ‘Modernity’ 1s the culpnt according to Richard Fox Com- 
munalism in India is an instance of how modernity—once it had disenchanted the premodern 
world—built new forms of identity. Communalism is ‘not a pathology of modernity; it 1s an 
inherent infirmity or constitutional weakness in it, bound to come out sooner or later 
wherever modernity has disenchanted the world' (Ludden: 237). 

Zoya Hasan, Amrita Basu and David Ludden argue that the growth of communalism and 
the BJP i5 due to the steady decline of the Congress. This requires more careful analysis than 
18 presented here. However, the data about Gujarat and its interpretation is not correct. One 
wonders on what basis Ludden says that the pro-Indira Gandhi faction 'organised street 
agitations (19) which triggered the 1969 communal nots in Gujarat. The fact is that the 
Ahmedabad riots took place in September, whereas the Congress split in November 1969. 
More important, Mrs Gandhi had no base in Gujarat then The riots in 1974, 1981 and 1985 
were qualitatively different. In any case, the 1974 riot was not a communal riot at all. In fact, 
in comparison to the 1960s and the 1980s, communal riots were very insignificant 1n number in 
the seventies. Such factual errors in an otherwise excellent book are unfortunate. 

On the whole, both the books are thought-provoking and offer valuable contributions. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University + GHANSHYAM SHAH 
New Delhi 


P C. Cuatrern, Secular values for secular India. Del: Manohar, 1995 xvii + 345 pp. 
Tables, notes, refs., index. Rs 500 


Thus is the second edition of a book first published in 1984. The present edition has a different 
chapterisation which seeks to immediately come to grips with the problem faced by secularism 
today in India. The first three chapters pose the problem of emerging notions of secularism 
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within the context of four religious systems: Vedantc Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and 
Sikhism. The subsequent chapters deal with the regulation of morality, social responsibility 
and philosophical and religious debates. At a deeper level this work seeks to articulate a 
system of humanustic values in the light of the Indian constitution. 

The author contends that the prime cause for communal fanaticism is the state’s attitude in 
intervening and engaging positively with religious institutions. This he feels gives rise to the 
muxture of politics and religion The author argues that all four religions discussed in the book 
are capable of evolving without the aid of the state, and they should be encouraged to do so 
for there to be a viable secularism. However, it is difficult to see how religious reform can 
divorce itself from the present polincal environment This is probably because the author 
considers the ‘Hindu community’ (recognised as constituting 80 per cent of the Indian 
population) to be a monolithic entity and this understanding disregards the variety of sectanan 
approaches and attitudes towards secular values. 


University of Delhi M.A. VASUDEVA Rao 


Smo C. Cugw and Rosert A. DanemarK, eds., The underdevelopment of development 
(Essays 1n honour of Andre Gunder Frank). Thousand Oaks, California: Sage, 1996. 
xv + 427 pp. Notes, refs., bibliogr., index Rs. 595 (hardback). 


It was in the late 1960s, when ‘many things’ were happening in the western world that Andre 
Gunder Frank had developed his thesis on the ‘development of underdevelopment’. It nearly 
acquired the status of a slogan and became a source of inspiration for many resistance 
movements throughout the world. It was after his work on Latin America that the then 
popular ‘modermsation theory’ lost much of its appeal and ‘dependency theory’ came to 
acquire a kind of respectability in academia. Although his ‘thesis’ itself was later criticised by 
many radical thinkers, few would question the significance of his contributions to develop- 
ment thinking and to the understanding of the contemporary world economy. 

The book under review has been published by Frank’s friends and colleagues to honour him 
on his retirement from the University of Amsterdam. It is a rather bulky collection of 
eightcen papers covering different aspects of the project that Frank had initiated. Though not 
all belong to his *camp' or agree with bis theoretical position on the contemporary global 
situation, they all share his political agenda: to make sense of the capitalist world system, and 
to transcend it 1n order to build a just society Among others, the contributors include Samir 
Amin, Immanuel Wallerstein, Theotonio Dos Santos and Eric Wolf. 

In the first chapter, the editors of the volume situate Frank's contributions to the field of 
development studies. They also provide a general introduction to dependency theory, and 
underline its historical significance as well as its contemporary relevance. This section also 
includes a chapter by Frank himself where he offers an autobiographical account of his 
academic career and a summary of his work including his later formulation known as the 
‘continuity thesis’. According to this thesis, Frank disagreed with the mainstream dependency 
position argued (among others) by Wallerstein and Samur Amin, which claimed that it was 
only after the 15th century that the need for ceaseless capital accumulation began. Frank 
insists that ‘capital accumulation neither began nor became “ceaseless” after 1500, but rather 
has been the motor force of history throughout There was no sharp break around 1500’ (p. 
44). He even goes to the extent of suggesting that ‘we should dare to abandon our belief in 
capitalism as a distinct mode of production and separate system’. 

Samir Amin in a following chapter, however, takes us back to Frank’s earlier works. For 
Amin, the central thesis of dependency theory not only remains fundamentally correct even 
today, but it ıs also the most critical aspect of global capitalism He insists that instead of 
getting preoccupied with ‘the tiresome critique of bourgeois ideology’, one needs to focus on 
the structural processes of capitalist development. The main contention of dependency theory 
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according to Amin is that ‘Modern “underdevelopment” is not “historical backwardness”, the 
result of late and insufficient capitalist development; it is the product of capitalist develop- 
ment, which is polarising by nature'. Amin deals with a large number of issues in his long 
paper, including his disagreements with the later writings of Frank and other explanations of 
the modern world system that deviate fundamentally from the Marxist tradition. 

Eric Wolf looks at the predicaments of his disciphne, anthropology, in the 'globalising 
world’ as it no longer has ‘new’ things to discover, an assumption that had always been 
implicit in the definition of anthropology as a comparative study of humankind. He explores 
the ‘pathways toward a global anthropology' but finds the existing notions of culture—revolu- 
tionist, diffusionists, or structuralist—all lacking in one way or the other in their ability to 
understand emerging realities. 

An entire section of the book deals with empirical case studies of 'peripheral regions’, Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. Another section concentrates on the theoretical issue of how to 
conceptualise the world system and its cycles The final section of the book focuses on 
questions relating to emancipatory politics, social movements and social justice. While Gerrit 
Huizer examines ‘grassroots’ mobilisations in the light of Frank and Fuentes’ famous ‘nine 
theses’ on social movements, Virginia Vargas focuses specifically on ‘women’s interests and 
emancipatory politics’ In his paper Wallerstein instead of Proposing any ‘scientific method’ of 
predicting futures, invites us to engage with what he calls the *utopistics'. He enjoins us to 
collectively think about ‘the project of inventing future systems’ and debating on ‘the priorities 
and the nature of institutions that could implement them’ (p. 361). 

Whatever may have been the weaknesses of the ‘dependency thesis’, it certainly demysti- 
fied modernisation theory and convincingly exposed its weaknesses on many grounds. Today, 
when we are experiencing a powerful comeback of the ‘modernization agenda’ in the name of 
‘globalization’, and a near ideological consensus on the policies of liberalisation (whose latent 
Political and cultural agenda does not seem very different from that of modernisation), this 
book can be a useful reminder of questions that were discussed at great length during the 
1960s and’ 1970s by scholars the world over. 


University of Hyderabad SURINDER $ JODHKA 


Puitip McMicnaet, Development and social change: A global perspective (Sociology for a 
new century series) Thousand Oaks: Pine Forge Press, 1996. xxiv + 310 pp. Figs., 
table, notes, refs., gloss., index. $17.95 (paperback). 


The book under review is part of the Pine Forge Press series Sociology for a new century 
which attempts ‘to bring the best current scholarship to today's students in a series of short 
texts authored by leaders of a new generation of social scientists’. As such, the book is 
directed at the contemporary American undergraduate student of sociology who *may not be 
a global citizen yet, but is a global consumer’. 

The post-cold war world that students live in today, McMichael asserts, 15 very different 
from the world that gave rise to development theories. The established units of sociological 
analysis are now surrounded by competing organising principles. This work is a post-facto 
evaluation of the 'development project' from the standpoint to globalism. The first two parts 
of the book trace the rise and fall of the ‘development project'. Parts three and four attempt 
to evolve an understanding of ‘Postdevelopmentalism’ in the context of the ‘Globalisation’ 
project. 

In his attempt to go beyond simple evolutionary views, McMichael encourages us to think 
about ‘development’ as a complex interplay between rich and poor countries over the post- 
World War II era, designed to integrate the world into a 'giant web of exchanges across the 
world’. But McMichael cautions us that ‘this web is by no means in the symmetrical pattern of 
a spider web, . . . [rather] global production systems are hierarchically ordered’. Pointing out 
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that ‘four-fifths of the roughly five billion people in the world do not have access to consumer cash or 
credit, McMichael develops a wide-ranging critique of contemporary global economic processes. 

A lavish use of case studies and an exhaustive database is perhaps the distinctive character- 
istic of this textbook. There is additionally a useful Glossary appended to the Index. The 
clanty of hus arguments, the lucidity of his style and his ability to weave theoretical perspec- 
tives into the narrative of the developmentalist era make this book a useful pedagogical tool 
in America and elsewhere. 


Kishanchand Chellaram College Jose GEORGE 
Mumbai 


Rorr CARMEN, Autonomous development. Humanizing the landscape: An excursion into 
radical thinking and practice. New Delhi. Vistaar Publications, 1996. xii + 244 pp. 
Figs., tables, notes, refs., bibliogr., index. Rs. 295 (hardback). 


Roff Carmen sets out to define ‘autonomous development’ in contrast to ‘participatory 
development’. According to him the former is concerned with modes of organic thinking that 
emerge from people's own experience and lifestyles. The latter in contrast relies on the 
outsider to come in and play the role of a catalyst. 

This treatment of the subject shows a rich familiarity with development issues and with 
some significant advances m social science methodology for the analysis of modern social and 
cultural life. This Carmen has in common with proponents of ‘participatory development’. 
Further he also shares their concern over the absence of an understanding of people's voices 
and their view of their life circumstances. 

The agenda for autonomous development is 'decolonising the mind’. The discussion on this 
agenda begins with showing that *'maldevelopment' 1s associated with ‘the end of history’. To 
recover from its pressures and strains it 1s suggested that economics should be restored to its 
proper cultural matrix. To be able to do so, the author argues that the Third World 
perspective is necessary, even as the term "Third World’ carries with ıt a patronising condes- 
cending nng. Involvement and active engagement of the people in development programmes 
and projects ıs most important for autonomous development, maintains Carmen. Techniques 
of inducing participation such as, ‘rapid, rural appraisal’ cannot ensure this. 

Autonomous development emphasises that ‘in a knowledge-creating process, all the parti- 
cipants sought to be equally involved at all stages’ (p. 66). To be able to accomplish this it is 
necessary, Carmen argues, to recognise the need for a new paradigm which takes into account 
the fact that ‘wealth sticks and does not trickle down’, that efforts to ensure ‘community 
development are a failure’, that the ‘putting people first fashion’ has not empowered people. 

The elements of this new paradigm, according to Carmen, need to be developed after a 
consideration of the conflict and contradiction between literacy and orality, between literacy 
and entrepreneurial activity, between self-reliance and technological advancement, between a 
gender-sensitive view of the world and a gender-neutral view of the world. Last but not 
least 1s the ‘ethical imperative’, that is, decision makers must promote the values for which 
oppressed and underdevelopment groups struggle. They should be sensitive to voices of 
discontent, or counter-discourse. 

The book deals with important issues without describing the larger context of destructive 
development and the world it has created. For mstance, there is little discussion on the 
problem of defining productivity, there 1s no reference to the fact that the overall productivity 
of an economy is dependent on the productivity of individuals and groups. It appears that 
Carmen more or less agrees with the overall shift from a dehumanising development to 
human development, without asking whether this is possible, and without critiquing the 
technology and its tendency to concentrate and monopolise both matenal and cultural capital. 


Jamia Millia Islamia University SAVYASACHI 
New Delhi 
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Super Dutta, Family business ın India New Delhi: Response Books (A division of Sage 
Publications), 1996. 267 pp. Figs., tables, notes, refs , index Rs 425 (hardback)/Rs. 
225 (paperback). 


The changing economic scenario with the globalisation and liberalisation of the economy in 
the 1990s, is a real challenge to the Indian industry Many including industnalists are 
apprehensive about the whole situation. This book on Indian family business has immediate 
relevance to the current economic context The author (a journalist) explores various factors 
that govern family businesses which have a significant share in Indian industry. This book is 
the most comprehensive on the subject covering the history of family business, intra-family 
and community relations, value systems, business methods with respect to finances, employ- 
ment (including professional managers and other business associates such as auditors) and 
socio-economic institutions of the nation. Drawing from a wide range of material, viz., 
business magazines, trade journals, company balance sheets and other publications, statistical 
periodicals and personal interviews, the author endeavours to examune the fundamental 
factors influencing family business. 

The entire book 1s organised in ten chapters. Chapter 1 provides a perspective on family 
business in the Indian economy. Chapter 2 deals with the evolution of family business in 
industry over time. The roles, rights and responsibilities of each member of the family, plus 
the interaction across families within the community are examined in Chapter 3. The general 
value system that governs marriage, joint family, inheritance, religion and ethics, 1s discussed 
in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 presents the ways of sourcing finances, and its uses in the family 
business. Chapter 6 takes a look at the most important associates of family business, 1.¢., 
directors, auditors and consultants and their relationship with the family. Chapter 7 deals with 
the stereotypes of employees including professional managers in the family business. Chapter 
8 endeavours to understand the family business's management of the political and social 
environment. Issues relating to foreign collaboration are discussed in Chapter 9. The final 
chapter examines the suitability of Indian family business abroad. 

The author notes that family business 1s based on strong traditions which are uniquely 
Indian because of which it has survived through millennia of discrimination and has developed 
adaptable social organisations. The thread of tradition, according to the author, keeps 
competition from degenerating into open conflict and results in imperfect competition among 
dominant coalitions of firms controlled by particular communities of the society. The author 
also observes that the extended family and strong community links act as informational 
networks and capital mobilising mechanisms, enabling the family business to reduce trans- 
action costs and to have political connections. These factors, given the universal trend of 
networking and relational contracting, lead the author to conclude that family business can 
manage the challenges posed by globalisation. 

This book is interesting and quite informative and will be useful to all those concerned with 
business including academicians. 


Institute of Econornic Growth T.A. BHAVANI 
Delhi 


Davip Haroman, Feeding the bantya: Peasants and usurers in western India. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. xvii + 368 pp. Map, notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 545 
(hardback). 


Historical evidence demonstrates that there have been numerous but often small-scale mass 
movements during the Bntish period that arose from the lowest subjugated strata of Indian 
society. But these were not seen as an organic part of the ‘national’ movement. Rather, these 
movements were bypassed and devalued as protest, agitation, riot, discontent or mutiny. The 
docility, passivity and fatalism of the Indian peasantry was played up as if it was not capable of 
resisting misery and oppression. 
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David Hardiman senously challenges this notion, and demystifies the elitist view of histori- 
cising the role of peasants. He convincingly brings forth the hegemonic power of Baniyas, the 
wily and unscrupulous usurers in western India. He documents how these Baniyas, with their 
paternalistic exploitation, reduced the peasants to a miserable condition and forced them to 
Organise vigorous protests during the colonial period, especially the Deccan revolt of 1875 ‘If 
the thug kills a stranger, the Bantya kills the one he knows.’ The systematic manner in which a 
mercantile class has appropriated the peasants’ surplus with the support of the state is 
analysed with perceptiveness. He also examines the changing character of usury in the post- 
Independence era through ‘modern’ credit institutions. 

Apart from archival material, the author has drawn data from oral traditions making the 
book rich in ethnographic details. The book stands out as an excellent case study blending 
economic and cultural narratives for a discourse on the political economy of growth. This book 
should interest students of history, anthropology, politics, economics and development studies. 


Centre for Social Studies Lancy Loso 
Surat 


PRITAM SINGH and SHINDER S. THANDI, eds., Globalisation and the region: Explorations in 
Punjabi identity. U K.: Association for Punjabi Studies, 1996. 416 pp. 


This volume is based on the first international conference on Punjab Studies, sponsored by 
the Association for Punjab Studies (UK) The conference brought together scholars on 
Punjab Studies from the ‘three’ Punjabs—indian Punjab, Pakistani Punjab and the diaspora 
Punjab. The volume has been able to bring together twenty-six contributors to explore one 
cohesive theme: the link between the processes of globalisation and the expressions of 
Punjabi identity in the Indian subcontinent and abroad. The contributors represent various 
social sclence and humanities disciplines. 

The four sections of the book deal with Punjabi identity in (a) precolonial Punjab; (5) in the 
early phase of globalisation during the colonial penod; (c) the new global context of post- 
colonialism and the emergence of new states, as well as the significant event of the partinon of 
the Punjab; and (d) the new context of contemporary globalisation and international migration. 

It is inevitable that such a large volume will be of somewhat uneven quality. However, good 
and solid papers predominate over the not so good ones. Thorough proof-reading would have 
helped to improve the overall quality of the volume. ` 

There are some very good papers such as the opening piece by Roger Ballard which 
analyses different dimensions of Punjabi religion, while attempting to get the concept of 
kismet accepted more centrally in addition to the already existing ones of panth, dharam and 
qaum Arvindpal Singh’s paper brings current theoretical debates of Linguistics, semiotics and 
post-modernism to bear upon an understanding of Punjabi identity The exploration of 
gender identities by Kamlesh Mohan and Masood Zahid and Parminder Bachu is a very 
welcome addition to the literature on Punjab Papers from both sides of the border explore 
the emergence of Hindu, Sikh or Muslim identity at the expense of Punjabi identity Other 
papers round off the volume by exploring identity in the context of economic, political and 
historical issues 


indian Institute of Technology RAVINDER KAUR 
New Delhi 


NARIAKI NAKAZATO, Agrartan system in eastern Bengal c. 1870-1910. Calcutta: K P. Bagchi, 
1994. xxni + 337 pp. Maps, tables, notes, gloss., appendix, bibliogr., index Rs. 300 


This book focuses on two important aspects of the agrarian structure of Eastern Bengal. Part 
one i5 a study of the movement of landlordism through time; the second part deals with upper 
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strata of the land system, analysed through case studies; and the third part presents the 
findings of the study. 

The author studied four main districts of Eastern Bengal, i.e., Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj. An attempt is made to show differences ot a quantitative rather than 
qualitative nature. The author has tried to analyse the land market of landlords and peasants, 
the consequences of transfer cf occupancy holding, and the competition for rent. For this the 
author has had to rely on large numbers of original documents. The author has also attempted 
to analyse the zamindari system as a mode of surplus appropnation, and to determine the 
impact of land transfer on landlordism and the consequent growth of the sharecropping 
system. The new tenancy system that thus came into being had as its most important aspect a 
new type of landlordism at the lower level of the zamindari system, the result of the 
stratification of the raryats. This new landlordism used the old zamindari system as a stabiliser 
or safety valve 

The study has also brought to light the way in which the estate was managed and has shown 
that the class interest of the zamindari-type landlords and the jotedar type of landowner were 
not necessarily opposed to cach other. There seems to have been a wide sphere of cooper- 
ation between the two classes at least until the beginning ot the 20th century. The author did 
not try to find out under what conditions the alliance between the two classes would turn into 
antagonistic relations. Another relevant factor is that the zamindar-ratyat relationship was 
not confined to merc collection and payment of rent, but extended over vast areas of 
economic, social and religious life. 

The study has also tried to pinpoint how private land-ownership retained a measure of 
territorial power, and exacted a kind of tax from the raryats and other people who gathered in 
hats and ghats. The analysis shows the social character of the landlords from two angles: their 
community and race, and their social origin. The author has conducted a case study of the 
Kanakshas estate, but has not considered other estates which were more developed and 
known, leading to the conclusion that the impact of the Permanent Settlement seems to have 
reached lower down the strata of the landowning class than is usually presumed. This is due to 
a new generation of landlordism which is independent of size of estates. 

In the chapter on "The peasant land market', the tables refer to data up to the year 1904, but 
the title indicates the penod 1870 to 1910, which may lead to confusion. The analysis in Table 
5.1 (p 44) states that money bonds went into a long slump from 1894, and it was only ın 1902 
that they regained the level of 1894; but actually, it is in 1901 that they gained substantially. 
As the study was completed tn 1985, the present relationship between landlord and peasant 
could also have been considered. During the last ten decades, many peasant movements have 
taken place, and the agrarian structure of Bengal has changed drastically due to the Tebhaga 
movement in Mymensingh, Rangpur and Faridpur, and there has been a lot of debate on the 
mode of production. Regrettably, the author has not considered these. 

This work will shed new light on the problems of the internal economic system of dependent 
society at an advanced stage of its incorporation into the capitalist colonial system. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Amit KUMAR GuPTA 
New Dethi 


Kumkum Roy, The emergence of monarchy in north India—Eighth-fourth centuries B.C . As 
reflected in the Brahmanical tradition. Delhi: Oxford, 1994. 344 pp. Tables, notes, 
bibliogr . index. Rs. 450. 


Kumkum Roy's book will prove invaluable to those scholars who are looking not only at the 
morphology of monarchy but equally at its social roots and etymological underpinnings The 
pnmary focus of her study ıs the Brahmanical tradition and canonical literature which 
Provide the logical sequence of monarchical evolution. The uniqueness of the monarchical 
Institution which endowed the ruler with unimpeachable authority was largely derived from 
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the process of divinisation of the monarchy and the monarch. Thus her chapter on ‘The 
sigmificance of Sreshthya' discusses the relative importance of Indra and Prajapati in the 
divine pantheon and the emergence of Prajapati as Sreshtha Both Soma and Varuna were 
imtial contenders to this title but lost their Sreshthya in the post-Rig Vedic period Adipatya is 
another quality attributed to Prajapati as the procreator. However it is eventually Indra who 
by a complex process of control and authority emerges as the Raya. Two other terms that Roy 
discusses in the context of divine kingship are Varray and Svaraj both of which get transferred 
into the secular realm when monarchy emerges as a political/social institution Roy’s interest 
1n gender issues gets reflected in the chapters on Brahmanical traditions where she discusses 
thc role of divine consorts, or the gender implications of terms like Adipatya (pp. 89-90) and 
Vairajya (pp. 95-96). 

The subsequent chapters of Roy's book are rooted in the complex processes of social 
change which mould the monarchical institution as well as define and alter the changing role 
of the monarch. Here, she argues that the king emerged in a situation where contending 
definitions of power coexisted. Vis denotes both the totality of human society as well as 
specific independent units (p. 212). Kshatra 1s said to connote ‘dominion, supremacy, power, 
might' (p 134) and the Raja is discussed in relation to both these categones. Roy makes the 
very significant point that the power of the Raja as Vispati lay not so much in ownership but in 
control and distribution of resources. An understanding of this redefinition of monarchical 
power i$ vital to scholars researching not only in ancient Indian institutions but also notions of 
monarchy in the medieval period. Kingly power is derived from the re-distributive functions 
of such royal sacrifices as Ashwamedha, Rajasuya and Vajapaye. There is a major lacuna in 
the author's argument in the section on dana and dakshina where she states that there are no 
myths referring to dana (p 216). She seems to be unaware of the Nachiketa myth in the 
Kathopanishad 1n which Nachiketa's tryst with Yama, the god of death, begins because he 
disapproves of his father giving weak, unproductive cows in dana to Brahmins. 

The final chapters of Roy's book discuss Varna identities and the evolution of the particular 
pattern of householding typified by the patriarchal grahpan. In establishing the connection 
between the Raja as Adipat: or Vispati and the householder as Grahpati, Roy comes full circle 
in this extremely scholarly and insightful study of the emergence of monarchy in north India. 


Gargi College VuAYA RAMASWAMY 
University of Delhi 


R.S. Bora, Himalayan migration: A study of the hill region of Uttar Pradesh (Studies in 
economic development and planning, no 62. Gen. ed., S.N. Mishra) New Delhi: 
Sage, 1996. 195 pp. Map, tables, refs., appendix, bibliogr., index. Rs. 295 (hardback) 


Rural-urban migration has been a major phenomenon in pursuit of livelihood. There are 
many factors which accelerate this process of out-migration, amongst which pressure of 
population on land, scarce resources, small landholdings, landlessness and unemployment are 
prominent. 

In this book, R.S. Bora, has attempted to analyse the socio-economic and demographic 
dimensions of out-migration and its consequent impact on the hill regions of Uttar Pradesh 
This region has been characterised by an overwhelming dependence on the remittances of 
migrant carners This book is based on impressive empincal field data collected not only at 
the place of migration but also by studying the migrants at their place of employment, in this 
case Delhi The author has surveyed ten villages focusing on the characteristics of migrants 
such as age, sex, education, caste and landholding, and the socio-economic circumstances and 
difficulties which force them to move out. 

Dr. Bora has provided a unique profile of the migrants by studying them both at their place 
of origin and their place of work. This holistic perspective makes the present work not only 
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more scientific but also more humane. The book has been organised into nine chapters 
dealing with the concepts of migration, the aims of the study, and a description of the ten 
sample villages of the migrants providing a comprehensive socio-economic profile of the 
villagers. Other chapters analyse the implication of migration in terms of cost-benefit and the 
policy implications for the region. This ıs a good study, empirically sound and analytically 
convincing. 


University of Delhi J.S. BHANDARI 


ViNEETA Hoon, Living on the move. Bhotiyas of the Kumaon Himalayas (Livelihood and 
environment-4). New Delhi: Sage, 1996 254 pp. Maps, figs , plates, tables, notes, 
epilogue, gloss., appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs 345 (hardback). 


The title of the book, Living on the move aptly subsumes the Bhotrya way of life. The 
Bhotiyas, who are the subject of this book, constitute a small tribe inhabiting the upper 
reaches of the Garhwal and Kumaon Himalayas in Uttar Pradesh. They inhabit a very rugged 
and inhospitable region of this mountainous terrain where life is tough and laborious. 

The Bhotiyas have adapted themselves to this environment which 18 conspicuously reflected 
in their culture and economy. The overall Bhotiya economy is characterised by three modes: 
barter-trade; sheep and goat husbandry entailing transhumance and nomadism; and crop 
cultivation during summer timc. Trade and animal husbandry being more important occupa- 
tions, a sedentary lifestyle was not for the Bhotiyas. 

The present book is an outcome of the author's doctoral dissertation. Her study 1s based on 
extensive and prolonged fieldwork. The main aim of the study was to understand the response 
of the Bhotiyas who still practise transhumance and nomadism, which in her opinion are 
marginal environment which they inhabited. Vineeta Hoon's book is confined to that section 
of the Bhotryas who still practice transhumance and nomadism, which in her opinion are 
appropriate technologies in that environment. 

The book is organised in ten chapters and opens with an ethnographic-ethnohistorical 
profile of the Bhotiyas. The author clearly specifies her aim in undertaking this study which is 
mainly to observe the condition of nomadic people under the pressure of development and 
forces of modernisation. The author has described the transhumant Bhotiyas in a very 
exhaustive and analytical manner. This is an excellent analytical-empirical study of contem- 
porary Bhotiya society. 


Umversity of Delhi J.S. BHANDARI 


Kraus Eper, The social construction of nature. A sociology of ecological enlightenment 
(Theory, culture and society series). London: Sage Publications, 1996. x + 243 pp. 
Figs., tables, notes, refs., index. £45.00 (hardback)/£13.95 (paperback). 


The rise of ‘ecological reason’ has raised the hope that we will be able to go beyond our self- 
destructive relationship with nature. This book seeks to question this presumption by pointing 
to the continuities between the ‘exploitation discourse of industrialism" and the ‘pollution 
discourse of environmentalism’. According to Klaus Eder, both discourses perceive and 
experience nature as an object of human needs because both are shaped by the spirit of 
Protestantism. This utilitarian relationship to nature is in sharp contrast to the symbolic 
significance nature has had in other cultures and times. 

Part I of the book outlines the foundations in cultural theory for a social critique of 
ecological reason. Part II develops this critique on the basis of a comparative analysis of the 
relationship to nature in different societies (‘human history of nature’) This is done through 
analyses of food taboos, sacrificial rituals and discourses about eating (‘culinary morality’). 
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Part III of the book deals with the consequences of the spirit of environmentalism for politics 
in modern society. Klaus Eder argues that the politics of nature reintroduces civil society into 
the modern state and holds the key for a new politics in advanced modern societies. 


Samaj Pragati Sahyog Minis SHAH 
Bagli, Dewas, M.P. 


MATHIEU DEFLEM, ed., Habermas, modernity and law (Philosophy and social criticism series). 
London: Sage, 1996. 173 pp Fig., tables, notes, bibliogr., index. £35.00 (hardback) 
£12.95 (paperback). 


Discussions of Habermas's work have hitherto largely concerned his theory of communicative 
action, and/or the approach to the study of modern societies that work has either inspired or 
supported. The essays comprising this volume are an attempt really to extend that work to the 
study of law and law-related processes. In evaluating the terms of this extension, however, 
one would have had to contend with what is perhaps the most distinctive development within 
Habermas's entire ocuvre—the turn towards a theory of law and democracy (as epitomised by 
his Faktızıtdt und Geltung, an English translation of which is forthcoming as Between facts and 
norms). Significantly, the volume under review features Habermas's Postscript to this 
work, which constitutes, as it were, its redeeming point. A review of its contents ought 
therefore to begin here, but this would be a gesture quite contrary to that of the present 
volume; whereas its editor, Mathieu Deflem, takes up Habermas's approach to law from its 
initial formulation in The theory of communicative action, this reviewer proceeds on the 
premise that Habermas's legal theory in its most recent incarnation is not immediately 
traceable to his earlier work. Without doubt, Habermas's standard for the legitimacy of law, ' 
namely, the discourse principie, can be tracked ultimately to the concept of communicative 
action in his carly work. But this docs not of itself explain the turn that his theory has come to 
take—engaging explicitly with the philosophy of law and the theory of the constitutional state. 

In the Postscript recapitulating the core ideas of his Between facts and norms, Habermas 
presents the work's founding insight, namely that ‘there is a conceptual or internal relation, 
and not simply a historically contingent association, between the rule of law and democracy’. 
Overseeing this judgement of course is a movement away from social theory (as framed by his 
Theory of communicative action) and into questions of normative political philosophy. When 
viewed against the backdrop of Habermas's ambivalent treatment of law (as both as ‘institution’ 
1esponsible for integration and a *medium' through which the hfeworld could be colonised), 
this manoeuvre also marks a turn towards a more positive and more prominent assessment of 
the role of law and legal community in modernity. While the ‘context’ of these probings is, in 
part at least, the ‘normative deficits’ associated with the reunification process in Germany 
(about which Habermas has critically remarked elsewhere)—Aand/or, in a more neutral vein, 
what seems to me an effort by Habermas to make good the various ‘deficits’ that necessarily 
accompany a post-conventional rational morality—I also discern in these forays a nod in the 
direction of Anglo-American political theory. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that Habermas 
repeatedly states (and yet again in his Postscript) that the relation between law and morality 1s 
much more complicated than has been suggested by both jurisprudential theory and normative 
politica! discourse. And in keeping with this emphasis, he comes to encode a distinctive focus 
on the institutions and practices of the democratic state, even as he seeks to anchor the latter 
more firmly in a ‘constitution-founding practice’. 

The individual essays, although difficult to summarise and/or categorise here, emphasise 
both the gains and losses of Habermas's project. By and large, they traverse a varied ground, 
ranging from David Rasmussen's review of Between facts and norms (as a kind of commentary 
on the question ‘how is valid law possible?’), through elucidations of Habermas's perspective 
as applied to such themes as the production of law (Pierre Guibentif) and criminal law (Peter 
Bal), to an attempt to clarify how 'reconstructive analysis' (Habermas's term for his approach) 
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relates to jurisprudential discourse and normative political theory (Bernhard Peters). It 
should be discernible that the essays hardly engage the high ground of Habermas’s theory as 
recounted summarily. In fact, the cnticism that some of them (especially the papers by Bal 
and Peters) voice—namely, that Habermas’s procedural emphasis often ignores the role of 
more substantive normative elements in modern legal orders—seems to me to fly into a void, 
often oblivious to the claims issuing from Habermas himself. 

Habermas's effort to ‘rationally reconstruct the self-understanding of . . . modern legal 
orders’, and his stress on ‘the non-instrumentalizable quality of the law’s claim to legitimacy’ 
1s not without its problems of course. But if a line of critique has to be developed, then it 
should concern chiefly the ground of normative political philosophy—particularly the ‘expec- 
tation’ (a recurrent term in this discourse) that something rs or obtains within a liberal political 
culture, or that we must proceed as if 1t were. 

The volume concludes with a bibliography of Habermas's writings on law and democracy, 
and also includes the secondary literature on the subject. However, I notice a glaring 
omission—J.M Bernstein, Recovering ethical life: Habermas and the clams of critical theory 
(Routledge, 1996)—one having to do perhaps with the largely Amencan and German profile 
of the bibliographic selection. 


Goa University SAsHEEJ HEGDE 


JANAKI Nair, Women and law in colonial India: A social history. Delhi: Kali for Women 
(published m collaboration with the National Law School of India University, Bangalore), 
1996. x + 259 pp. Notes, bibliogr. Rs. 300 (hardback). 

Ratna Kapoor, ed., Feminist terrains in legal domains: Interdisciplinary essays on women 
and law in India. Delhi: Kali for Women, 1996. 280 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 300 
(hardback). 


Our present has been marked by numerous discussions on ‘judicial activism’ vis-à-vis politics 
and corruption. It seems only appropriate, therefore, that feminist perspectives on law too 
should be available. Women and law in colonial India and Feminist terrains in legal domains 
do not directly draw on or feed into these debates. The measure of their worth however lies in 
the important contribution they make to feminist legal scholarship which, as Ratna Kapur 
points out, is a ‘relatively new and emergent field in India’ (p. 1). These two works are part of 
a phase in the women’s movement which has seen renewed activism in the field of law. The 
current engagement of the women’s movement with law differs from previous ones in that 
there 1s now a greater emphasis, through retrospective analysis of the activities of the 
women’s movement, on theorising law for the Indian context. 

Women and law in colonial India is designed as a source book for students of law, its 
pedagogic function being part of a project that involves the ‘developing [of] a social history of 
law’ (p. 15). Janaki Nair describes and analyses the events and debates that shaped the 
processes by which women were inscnbed within law in colonial India. By paying close 
attention to the cultural, economic and political contexts of colonial legislation, the book 
provides a discussion of the ideological bases of the colonial rulers as well as the nationalist 
leaders. The merit of the book lies in the fact that it has pulled together the work of different 
scholars in a useful manner. 

Náir's book focuses on ‘four principal areas of legislation . . which either specifically 
foregrounded women or indirectly affected their status, namely in the areas of production, 
reproduction, property and sexuality’ (p 8). Legislation sought during the ‘social reform’ 
movement, labour legislation, legislation relating to electoral issues and personal laws are 
discussed for the ways in which they impact on women. The concluding chapter reviews the 
legacies of the colonial period for contemporary Indian law and society Nair's book 1s very 
comprehensive. It is also sensitive to the different ways in which colonial rule was expenenced by 
the different regions of the empire. The legislation of the princely state of Mysore 1s also studied. 
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The most interesting aspect of Nair's book relates to the twin objectives of pedagogy and 
historiography. The drawbacks too, however, emerge precisely in relation to this. At times a 
surfeit of information stands in for historiography. Also, complex arguments are just referred 
to in passing as the historiographical enterprise rushes by. Moreover, since too large a canvas 
is chosen, Nair often seems to presume a prior awareness of history and therefore certain 
arguments are not fleshed out for pedagogical purposes. For example, the politics of segre- 
gated constituencies during the colonial period are not investigated. The formulation of this 
subject provides no indication of its afterlife in our present context. For the most part, Nair's 
historiographical enterprise does illuminate trends in the women's movement today. All the 
same, the project is not fully alert to some of the resonances of the earlier artculations for the 
current situation. These drawbacks however do not detract from the fact that Janaki Nair's 
work is the first of its kind in providing a social history of law in colonial India from a feminist 
perspective. The objective of the book Feminist terrains in legal domains, as stated in the 
Introduction, is to ‘see[k] a revisioned understanding of law that captures both its limitations 
and its potential in g [women’s] problems’ (p. 1). This is contrasted with an approach 
that regards law only as a|solution. At least seven of the nine essays in the anthology have 
appeared earlier in print, ánd have been revised or substantially developed for inclusion in 
this anthology. However, as a collection of interdisciplinary essays on women and law, the 
book has the ment of laying the ground for a discussion of feminist legal issues. 

The interdisciplinary approach of the different essays in the collection expands the scope by 
which law can be investigated. Also important is its refiguring of disciplinary boundaries. 
Patricia Uberoi's essay on ‘Hindu Marriage Law and the Judicial Construction of Sexuality’, 
for instance, 15 a self-conscious attempt at redefining the field of sociology even as it makes a 
significant contribution to the understanding of courtroom ideologies. The essays included 
cover a wide range of subjects such as imperialism, racism, equality, media representations, 
prostitution, human rights, colonial historiography and modernity. All the essays study issues 
that press on the women’s movement as ones needing close and careful attention. For 
instance, Rajeswari Sunder Rajan’s article on ‘The Prostitution Question(s): (Female) Agency, 
Sexuality and Work’ makes a case for the need to elaborate on the undertheorised aspect of 
the nature of prostitution as work. Sunder Rajan’s arguments are made in the context of the 
proposal to amend the Prohibition of Immoral Traffic Act (PITA - 1985). The issues raised by 
Arati Rao’s essay ‘Right in the Home: Feminist Theoretical Perspectives on International 
Human Rights’ are important because women’s rights are often discussed within the frame of 
human rights. Rao cautions us against the dangers of unthinkingly feeding one discourse into 
another notwithstanding the fact that the human rights discourse may be internationally more 
acceptable. ' 

Vasuki Nesah’s article ‘Towards a Feminist Internationality: A Critique of U.S. Feminist 
Legal Scholarship’ also problematises the human rights discourse. Interestingly, issues and 
concerns recur such that the essays also seem to be engaging with each other. Thus thematic 
similarities are discernible in the essays of Vasuki Nesiah, Arati Rao and Archana Parashar 
(‘Essentialism or Pluralism: The Future of Legal Feminism’) They are concerned with an 
international situation and the biases written into various formulations at that level. So also, 
the articles by Rajeswari Sunder Rajan, Patricia Uberoi, Tanika Sarkar (‘Colonial Law- 
making and Lives/Deaths of Indian Women: Different Readings of Law and Community’) 
and Janaki Nair ("The Devadasi, Dharma and the State’) can be read as addressing concerns 
related to sexuality. The alignment between Patricia Uberoi's and Brenda Cossman and 
Ratna Kapur’s (‘Women, Famulial Ideology and the Constitution: Challenging Equality 
Rights’) essays derive from their analysis of courtroom approaches and judgements in select 
cases. 

The thematic unity of some of the essays notwithstanding, the emphasis of each article is 
different. The alternative theoretical models proposed are also different though not necessarily 
opposed to one another. Interestingly again, in most of the articles, the solution to legal 
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problems is strongly influenced by disciplinary as well as geographical location. From within 
her location in the US academy therefore, Vasuki Nesiah emphasises the importance of 
examining the tensions and shared understandings between ‘Third World’ and ‘First World’ 
women. From her background of working with film-production groups, Shohini Ghosh, in 
‘Deviant Pleasures and Disorderly Women: The Representation of the Female Outlaw in 
Bandit Queen' and Anjaam’, urges spectators to read films differently from the meanings 
invested in them by the mainstream. 

None of the articles however address the ways in which law can be made accessible to 
women who are, if not illiterate, unaware of legalities. The major thrust of the discussions 
scems to be about how law figures women. The question of how women figure law is absent. In 
spite of the stated attempt (in the Introduction) to ‘decentre law’, most of the articles 
understand the legal institution as already given and as autonomous. It is not clear, then, 
where resistance to its numerous biases can be located. 

The use of the concept of ‘gender’ in the Introduction as also in most of the articles is 
unclear. Gender is understood as distinct from the categories of race, class, caste, religion, 
sexual identity, marital status, etc., rather than recognising that these categones constitute 
gender. A collection of interdisciplinary essays with such theoretical sophistication ought to 
also reflect on these conceptual categories because it is through their clarification in different 
contexts that women’s studies can develop. 

A final comment on the books. Both Kapur and Nair speak of law/legal changes as one of 
the ways by which democratic aspirations can be reflected. While this is undeniable, it also 
scems to me that this manner of posing the question shortcircuits a number of other issues, 
especially those relating to citizenship and rights. Furthermore, implicit in such formulations 
is the stress on the inevitability of the recourse to law. If critical distance were to be 
maintained from this 'inevitability', the nature of the questions asked would also be different. 
There is the need for studying ‘extra-judicial’ modes of confhct resolution as an integral part 
of the emerging field of feminist legal scholarship. 


Anveshi Research Centre for Women's Studies RexHa PAPPU 
Hyderabad 


N. Jayaram and SATISH SABERWAL, eds., Social conflict. Delhi: Oxford, 1996. 563 pp. Maps, 
figs., tables, notes, epilogue, bibliogr., index. Rs. 645. 


In a plural society such as India there is no lack of conflicts at various levels. There has 
however been a relative lack of systematic studies of conflict, particularly by sociologists. This 
is probably due to the fact that during its formative period Indian sociology has had a pre- 
eminently functionalist orientation. N. Jayaram and Satish Saberwal need to be complimented 
for providing us a compendium of twenty-six essays dealing with the diverse facets of conflict 
in Indian society. 

These essays are divided into five sections. The first section deals with conflicts in the family 
sphere. The articles by Madan, Rizwi, and Jeffrey deal with the breakdown of the joint family 
system due to a diversity of factors, particularly the development of the capitalist economy. 
Sudhir Chandra and Ramu are concerned with interspouse relations. The family 1s one of the 
most important social institutions in India and the conflicts within it have been brought out in 
detail. 

The cultural sphere, where groups clash with one another in terms of symbols and identities, 
constitutes the theme of articles for the second section. Alms discusses caste conflict in a 
village setting having national ramifications, particularly in the context of the state policy of 
protective discrimination. Communal conflicts among Hindu and Muslim jute-mill workers in 
Bengal hailing from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar is a theme taken up for discussion by Chakra- 
barty. Kakar discusses the roots of ethnic violence in psychoanalytical terms. Urmila Phadnis’ 
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classic work on the Mizo insurgency also finds a place in this section. Veena Das examines the 
text/context of Sikh militant discourse; whereas Nicholas Dirks focuses attention on ritual, 
where activities need to be stereotyped and yet much jockeying for position and negotiation 
takes place. The third section deals with conflict in the political sphere. Ramachandra Guha 
highlights the peasant protests with reference to the ecological issues in the Tehri Garhwal 
region of Uttar Pradesh. Student unrest has been analysed in psychoanalytical terms by Kakar 
and Chowdhary, whereas Rastogi discusses factional conflicts. Atwood sees conflict in its 
cyclical progression. The fourth section includes papers dealing with conflicts in the work- 
sphere. While Béteille and Oommen discuss the agrarian conflicts in Tamil Nadu and Kerala 
respectively, Ramaswamy and Wersch bring out the diversity of issues involved in industrial 
conflicts. 

No discussion of social conflict can be complete without examining the mechanisms, 
processes and institutions that are involved m conflict resolution. This section contains papers 
which try to focus on both the formal western system of conflict resolution as also the 
indigenous ones. The Freeds examine the manner in which judicial functions are carried out 
by panchayats. A caste panchayat of the Jats is studied by Madsen. Gallanter, Kidder and 
Cohn examine the interplay between the legal system employed by the British 1n India and the 
indigenous systems. Dube offers a historical analysis of dispute-settlement in a village through 
the interplay of British and indigenous legal systems in the colonial context. 

This diversity of levels and scales of conflict needs to be systematically brought together, 
and this the editors have done via a detailed conceptual discussion of the nature and types of 
conflicts in their note and in the epilogue that follows the papers. Each section also has a short 
introduction and a list of readings that may be of further use to the readers. Despite the vast 
canvas that the editors have covered, an omission of Naxalite conflict is quite surprising. But 
this should not detract from the high quality of the papers and the editonal comments All in 
all, this book should prove to be a useful reader for the students of social conflicts in Indian 
society. 


Panjab University P.N. PrQ4rLEY 
Chandigarh 


JosgeH F. HEALEY, Race, ethnicity, gender, and class: The sociology of group conflict and 
change. Thousand Oaks, California: Pine Forge Press, 1995. xxvi + 558 pp. Maps, 
figs., plates, refs., gloss/index. $47.95 (hardback). 


This book aims to inform and sensitise undergraduate students on minority group issues in the 
USA, and thus starts with minimal assumptions about the reader's knowledge of history or 
sociology. A premise running through the text is that American minority groups are insepar- 

able from American society. In the first seven chapters, the author elaborates on concepts of 
minority group, diversity, assimilation, pluralism, prejudice, and discrimination, and discusses 
historical themes to arrive at an overview of forces and ideas with which to view contemporary 
dominant-minority relations. His framework is rooted in conflict theory, but opposed points 
of view are presented through extracts from writings of other authors in a Current Debates 
section which follows most chapters. Another notable featurc is the photo essay at the start of 
most chapters. In the next five chapters, Healey presents case studies of various immigrant 
and colonised minority groups, divided roughly by their ethnic and geographical origin, 
including Afro-Americans, Native Americans, Hispanics, Europeans, and Asians. He stresses 
the variety of experiences within each group, particularly by gender. The last chapter, other 
than summarising and reviewing the main points, makes prognoses for the future. This book, 
reflecting the author's rich experience as a teacher, should be a useful pedagogical tool. 


University of Delhi RAJNI PALRIWALA 
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K.N. PANIKKAR, Culture, ideology, hegemony: Intellectuals and social consciousness in colonial 
India. New Delhi: Fulika, 1995. xi + 212 pp. Tables, notes, gloss., index. Rs 250 


If the chief value of critical cultural studies has been its passionate'exposition of culture as the 
site of the political, in India much of the compelling work in this area has understandably 
emerged from thc academic initiatives of those allied to thc larger movements of the Left, 
feminism, and the dalit democratic revolution. These initiatives are admittedly in cross- 
tension with one another at times Yet there are significant commonalities of purpose and 
onentation—enough, at any rate, to render the tensions insightful and productive for the 
various movements on the ground. K.N Panikkar has been among our better-known Marxist 
historians who have explored the terrain of Indian nationalism for its cultural protocols. 
Culture, ideology, hegemony embodies the several themes his thought has spanned during the 
1980s and 1990s. This anthology of essays and lectures contains his formulations on the 
specifics of cultural nationalism in colonial India. Some of the early essays no doubt seem 
outdated, and the reader might find them conceptually limited by the lack of revision. Yet, 
this collection deserves attention, for it stages Panikkar’s lucid erudition on a range of themes 
which continue to be of interest even today. 

It might be useful to begin with a listing of some of these themes: indigenous epistemological 
traditions; the identity-crisis of intellectuals in a transitional society; the fluid contours of 
region and caste-formations within the ambit of a newly-instituted nationhood; and the 
upbeat ‘enlightenment as panacea’ modalities versus the material conditions of protest and 
dissent. 

The point of departure 1s Kosambi's argument about colonial modernity precipitating a 
‘creative introspection’ amongst Indian intellectuals of the 19th century. The contradictions 
inherent in colonial modernity twisted the emergent national consciousness. This conscious- 
ness was primarily about managing the infusions and excisions involved in embracing the 
destiny of decolonised modernity. On the one hand, the efficacy of the enlightenment (in 
restructuring societal institutions and extant knowledge systems) was emphatically valorised. 
On the other, there emerged the determination to hug the garb of a newly-fashioned cultural 
identity closer to the skin. Thus, the implementation of pedagogic reforms, the adoption of 
scientific rationalism, the division of linguistic domains, and even staking claim to constitu- 
tional self-governance or religious universalism—all these were marked by agendas and 
structures of feeling that over-determined the hyphenated modernity of the moment. 

Panikkar rejects the idea that the post-Mughal India of the 18th century was marked by a 
general decadence. Citing several examples of administrative and cultural ingenuity from that 
period, he contends that ‘the real disruption of creative ability occurred as part of England's 
work in India'. Panikkar also rejects the suggestion that the 19th-century Indian intellectuals 
and reformers were 'organic' to the emerging bourgeois order. Instead, he chooses to 
characterise them as misfits, and perhaps doubly-marginal entities, who were 'struggling for 
the acquisition, dissemination and acceptance of bourgeois ideas and values’, during; thq 
transition period from ‘a feudal society to a stultified and dependent form of capitalism under 
colonial domination'. They had to resist the elitist biases of Indian tradition and the threat of 
ideological hegemonisation by the West. As a result, Panikkar argues, it might not be quite 
correct today to impute their search for alternatives within tradition to their conservatism 
alone. He prefers a more sympathetic reading of their efforts as ‘not cultural revivalism, but 
cultural defence’. 

This interestingly, is from an essay written in 1986. By 1992, he has to nuance this view 
somewhat. While reiterating that the 19th-century Indian intellectuals were invoking tradition 
‘only for instrumentalist and pragmatic reasons’, he recognises that this ‘conception of 
tradition was brahmanical and textual, seeking to invent homogeneous traditions applicable 
to all Hindus . . . . The construction of scripture-based Hinduism by upper-caste reformers 
during the colonial period was in effect an attempt to universalize the brahmanical tradition’. 
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If the first half of the book holds our attention by exploring such themes, the last three 
chapters represent Panikkar's finely-calibrated shift of focus from ‘Nation’ to 'Region'—more 
specifically, to the modes of cultural determination ın Keralam (as he scrupulously spells it). 
Here again, the canvas is wide: the creation of a new literary sensibility, the mobilisation of 
ayurvedic medical practice, the Malabar Marriage Commission Report. The sketches are 
detailed and impressive. 

There are, nevertheless, problems with this attractively produced volume. Almost all the 
essays were drafted between 1975 and 1992. Therefore, as suggested earlier, related and more 
recent themes are sadly missing—for instance, the intensified crisis of secularism, or the 
resurgence of dalits in the cultural-1ideological arena. One expected a sensitive analyst like 
Panikkar to have anticipated these, especially since he is dealing not just with 19th-century 
intellectuals, but also with modes of ‘perceiving the reality of the present and the shape of the 
future’. Perhaps the reason for this failure lies in his unwillingness to question radically the 
cementing myths or narratives of national unity. Heterogeneity is acknowledged but quickly 
zipped into the bag of ‘national’ wonders. True, he rejects the Sahitya Akademi-sponsored 
thesis about Indian literature as ‘western impact: Indian response’, but he appears to subscribe to 
another, more famous, formula promoted by the Akademi—that India has one literature in 
many languages And this simply diffuses—even violently erases—the oppositions between 
incompatible thinkers and movements (I have in mind Panikkar's invocation of Dayanand 
Saraswathy, Rammohun Roy, Jotiba Phule and Makti Tangal), as complementing each other 
in the creation of ‘the intellectual and cultural climate for the emergence of a new India’. It 
would take more space than this review can afford to spell out one's reservations and 
objections to such a holistic narrative Suffice it to state here that it is precisely such ‘unity’ 
that leads to adversity. 


Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages SATISH PODUVAL 
Hyderabad 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE, ed., Texts of power: Emerging disciplines in colonial Bengal. Calcutta: 
Samya with Centre for studies ın social sciences, 1996. viii + 220 pp. Figs., tables, 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 290. 


The last decade has seen a concerted rethinking of intellectual history in colonial India. This 
volume containing seven chapters explores the emergence and development of various 
disciplines ın colonial Bengal. They range from the aesthetic discrpline of art history to the 
laying down of new disciplinary principles to be followed within the institution of the family; 
from ‘the science of politics’ to the formation of the very objects of a cartographic discipline. 

The overriding context is, of course, colonialism. Where this volume moves away from the 
more typical ‘social and intellectual history’ hterature is that it does not assume that the 
various modern knowledges which arrived in the colony as already formed disciplines with 
their objects and boundaries defined, had to be studied only through an institutional approach, 
i.e , the specific institutions (cultural, educational, professional) through which they were 
transmitted in the colony. 

Instead, the volume argues that a ‘ceaseless process of translation’ takes place by the 
indigenous practitioners of the disciplines between new knowledges and prior knowledges. 
Further the relation between the discursive and non-discursive does not operate in one 
direction only. The appropnation of the new disciplines within the array of existing non- 
discursive practices in the colony results in substantial modifications in the disciplinary 
functions themselves. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI 
New Delhi 
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ViNOD PAVARALA, Interpreting corruption: Elite perspectives in India. New Delhi: Sage, 1996. 
260 pp. Figs., tables, refs., bibliogr., index. Rs. 325 (hardback)/Rs. 185 (paperback). 


It is difficult to read newspapers without being repeatedly reminded of innumerable stories of 
mega corruption. A book on corruption thus arouses one's interest. And what gives new 
meaning to the book is its attempt 'to investigate elite constructions of corruption in the state 
of Andhra Pradesh’. With this ‘social constructionist point of view’, Vinod Pavarala has 
examined how members of five elite groups—bureaucrats, industrialists, judges, journalists 
and politicians—perceive corruption. It is important to know these constructions because, as 
we are told, the elites dictate the ‘tone of the discourse’ about corruption and its possible 
solutions. 

To begin with, there is a problem of definition. For example, there is a ‘narrow/legalistic’ 
definition of corruption (bribery or misappropriation of public resources)—a definition with 
which the bureaucrats, the industrialists and the politicians feel more comfortable. But then, 
the judges and the journalists plead for a 'broad/moralistc' definition (gift-giving, nepotism, 
lying or even intellectual corruption). As one reads the book, one comes to know 'the politics 
of definition'. The author argues that the actors' structural locations as well as their interests 
and stakes in the system explain how they look at corruption. Not surprisingly, three major 
elite groups—industrialists, bureaucrats and politicians—who have access to the structural 
power or discretionary controls that can benefit their own community—refuse to categorise 
nepotism as corruption. And for the same reason, judges and journalists without such power 
can easily include nepotism as a type of corruption 

Another interesting finding of the book is what the author calls the ‘finger-pointing’ 
attitude on the part of the elites. Every group escapes its own responsibihty and blames 
others. The politicians, for example, blame the bureaucrats; they refuse to accept that the 
prevalent political culture itself may be a source of corruption. Another important point to 
note is that the elites seem to have agreed' that rising consumerism and the resultant 
'anticipatory socialization' have led to corruption in our everyday world. 

It is not possible to evolve an easy solution. We arc told why the majority of the elites 
(barring, of course, the ruling political agents) suspect the ‘politicized nature’ of divergent 
government-sponsored legal agencies. Moreover, no shared alternative emerges. There are 
many who prefer economic liberalisation. But then, there are exceptions too. For some, a 
modernist outlook 1s needed to fight corruption. Again, there are dissenters who blame 
modernity and emphasise the necessity of traditional values for a sane society. 

Doubtless, a book that seeks to comprehend corruption from its causes to its consequences 
1s relevant. But Vinod Pavarala, it appears, is desperate to demonstrate that his is an 
‘academic’ work. As a result, notes and references tend to oppress him. This ritualistic 
exercise (or chronic ‘academic’ anxiety) as reflected in its six chapters deprives the book of its 
onginality. That is indeed a great loss. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University , Avurr PATHAK 
New Delhi 


Karın KAPADIA, Siva and her sisters: Gender, caste and class in rural south India (Gender 
studies). Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996. xiii + 269 pp. Map, figs., plates, tables, 
refs., index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


The book under review is an ethnographic study of the changing interrelationships between 
caste, class and gender in Aruloor, a village in Trichi district of Tamil Nadu. Drawing upon 
the works of James Scott and Gillian Hart, the author argues that the untouchables in rural 
Tamil Nadu have constructed a distinct social and cultural identity which stands in sharp 
contrast to the upper caste Brahmin values. Disputing the conventional feminist argument of 
universality 1n women's experience, she argues that women are divided along caste and class 
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lines, and they experience and understand domination and subordination differently. Based 
on extensive fieldwork, she argues that the dalit women—being discriminated as untouchables, as 
landless agricultural labourers and as women within Pallar (the dalit caste under consider- 
ation) households—reject the upper caste construction of womanhood and interpret their 
lives and construct their identities differently from upper caste women. According to her, 
gender identities are tied up with caste and class identities. 

The book 1s divided into three parts. The first part of the book discusses various aspects of 
lower caste contestations of the brahmanical construction of the Tamil cultural universe. 
Through a detailed study of the lower caste and Brahmin perceptions and practices of kinship, 
family rituals, life cycle ceremonies and astrology, the author contests the theory of ‘sanskrit- 
isation’ or the process of Brahminisation among the lower castes. To substantiate her claims 
of an autonomous identity formation among the lower castes, she documents such diverse 
things as the dalit practice of marriage with matrilateral affines (as opposed to the 
brahmanic emphasis on patrilineal relations), the availability of public space for dalit women 
even in male dominated possession rituals, their view of menarche as a sacred event, their 
perception of sexual intercourse as a reciprocal exchange of sexual fluids and pregnancy as 
female power—all of which exist in sharp contrast to brahmanical perceptions and practices. 
She also qualifies this by pointing out that the emerging new economic stratification and the 
class mobility within the lower castes (as evident in the increasing male migration to towns, 
withdrawal from farming, demand for dowry and preference for marriage outside the kin 
group along class lines), are altering the existing gender relations in a fashion detrimental to 
the pre-existing female-centred social values. , 

The second part of the book takes these arguments into the domain of everyday gender 
relations to show how the lower caste discourse on female sexuality is complex, varied and 
even contradictory. The third part of the study 1s a detailed account of the role of dalit women 
in the politics of production. Through a case study of women agricultural labourers, the 
author discusses the land reform legislations and technological changes in agriculture resulting 
in the alienation of dalits from land. Significantly, she details the impact of these changes on 
the sexual division of labour, gender discrimination in wages, and increase in female child 
labour. She also provides an account of the dalit women’s organisational abilities as agricul- 
tural workers and their consciousness about the interplay of caste, class and gender in 
deciding production relations. She shows how, in organising themselves as work-teams, dalit 
women are conscious of their common economic interests which are simultaneously under- 
stood in caste and class terms. 

The strength of this fascinating and empirically grounded book lies in its careful exposition 
of the autonomy of the lower caste discourses on caste, class and gender. However, the book 
has its share of problems. For instance, it does not map out adequately why subordination of 
the dalits in the material sphere leads to resistance in the cultural sphere. Also it does not 
sufficiently engage with the process by which the autonomous cultural universe of the dalits is 
being eroded and upper caste norms with their gender discrimination are being increasingly 
accepted by the dalits. This 1s indeed a minor criticism in the face of the substantial achieve- 
ment of the author. 


Institute of Development Alternatives S. ANANDHI 
Chenna 


Detter Kantowskry (trans. Mara Luckmann), An Indian village through letters and pictures. 
Delhi: Oxford, 1995. ix + 193 pp Figs., plates, tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 395. 


Ethnographers usually ‘adopt’ the communities they choose to study for a book or a degree. 
A lengthy stay (of not less than a year) in a village or neighbourhood makes the people the 
ethnographer’s compatriots, with the result that their mutual relations continue even after the 
‘formal’ fieldwork has concluded. Affectivity between the ethnographer and some of his/her 
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respondents does not mean that the latter cease to be ‘data-banks’. Notwithstanding the 
physical distance separating the ethnographer from the people, postal communication is 
regularly maintained. ‘His’ people may request him for assistance, or to help them find a job 
(or scholarship); and in most cases, ethnographers comply with their respondents’ wishes. 

These sensitive dimensions of fieldwork (and the consequences of ‘adopting’ a community) 
underlie Kantowsky’s book on a Benaras village called Rameshvar. Earlier published in 
German (in 1986), it is an account of the Kantowskys’ (Detlef and his wife, Ingrid) twenty 
years’ association (from 1965 to 1985) with this Koeri (a peasant caste) dominated village. 
This easy-to-read description of Rameshvar is punctuated by letters the Kantowskys wrote to 
their friends (and relatives) from the field as well as those they received from them back home 
in Germany. Detlef also encouraged hus friends in Rameshvar to correspond regularly with 
him, for it was the best way to remain in touch with the happenmgs in the field area. (Who 
bore the high postal expense is not mentioned in the book.) In addition, clippings from field 
notes and leaves from the diary recall village life. Each chapter of the book carries pictures of 
the people and life in Rameshvar. Barring a few, most of the pictures are not dated. This 
information would have supplemented our understanding of socio-cultural changes in the 
village 1n a span of two decades. 

Kantowsky’s book is principally for laymen desirous of knowing the Indian countryside and 
neophytes in South Asian studies. At no juncture is any comparison attempted with another 
Indian village (or from any other part of the world), because of which the theoretical value of 
this work 1s greatly reduced. However, useful data have been provided, especially on patron— 
client relations (pp. 157-58) and marriage prestations (p 173) 

The methodological issues emerging from a long-term association with the field area and its 
people would have far greater appeal for specialists. The ethnographer becomes an ‘insider’ 
when he generously contributes at a local wedding or helps a youth in career advancement (p. 
172); at the same time he is an ‘outsider’, and will remain so. One can clearly sense this from 
what Detlef wrote to his respondent in August 1985: "This (An Indian village through letters 
and pictures) is . . . my last word on Indian circumstances, since I would like to turn my 
attention to Buddhist Modernism after that’ (p. 163). In these words (almost like a rite of 
separation), he announces his otherness; his interest in Rameshvar is purely academic. 
However academic knowledge about a social entity cannot be acquired unless the self and the 
other enter into reciprocity. 

Ethnography 1s jointly produced—the partners 1n this endeavour are the ethnographer and 
the people. Often, the ‘dispassionate’ observer is caught on the horns of a dilemma when he 
has to arbitrate a local dispute. On one such occasion, Detlef wrote in February 1967: ‘I am 
supposed to take a position in the water dispute between Prem Narayan and Alak Tivari. 
Another two months and my role of impartial observer will have changed forever, and I shall 
be scen as Shiv Prasad's man or Prem's man or someone else's man’ (p. 99). In spite of these 
moments of trial, the boundaries of the self and the other nevertheless remain intact. Looking 
from the perspective of the dialectics of fieldwork, Kantowsky's book makes interesting 
reading. 


University of Delhi ViNAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


RupoLr C Herepia and RAHUL Srivastava, Tribal identity and minority status: The 
Kathkari nomads in transition. Delhi: Concept Publishing House, 1994. 157 pp. Map, 
tables, refs., bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


‘Tribal societies’ have been an unending source of fascination for administrators and anthro- 
pologists for a variety of reasons. Their existence has been central to both the emergence of 
anthropology as a discipline and its critique in recent years. In the Indian context, the tribal 
question has witnessed various shifts from the early writings of S.C. Roy, W.H.R. Rivers and 
others in the ways tribes are perceived and written about. Their chequered recorded history 
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demonstrates three major styles of ethnographic wniting. First, the genre of missionary 
admunistrator writings, imaging tribesmen as noble savages; second, anthropological writings 
in the functionalist tradition, which projected a conflict-free history but documented rich 
ethnographic details of tribal life, and sociological writings which focused on caste groups 
while describing tribes in relation to them. 

The third and more recent perspective on tribes owes much to the influence of critical 
theoretical and activist concerns. It has rightly put the issue of tribes on the mainstream 
agenda of development concerns as well as social science scholarship. 

The present volume is one such attempt to analyse the problem of marginalisation of a 
small nomadic tribe, 1.¢., the Kathkaris of Raigarh district of Maharashtra, in the context of 
the continuing debate on development policies and their impact. The authors have tried to 
raise some fundamental issues regarding the questions of ethnic and cultural identity of 
tribals; their ‘minority’ status and problem of their integration, against the overall goal of 
social equity in a democratic polity. 

The authors believe that the solution of a problem depends very much on how the problem 
itself is defined (p. 10) Thus they dwell on the polemics around the definition of ‘tribes’ in a 
historical perspective. Making a clear departure from the ‘traditional’ mode of ethnographic 
writing, they choose to adopt a more critical and ‘humanistic’ perspective on the subject. Ina 
truly activist, spirit, participatory action research is said to be the best research strategy for 
such a venture (Ch. 2). The first two chapters provide a useful and comprehensive review of 
literature; however one fails to find a concrete theoretical standpoint as suggested in the text. 

The third chapter is one of the most interesting parts of the book, where the Kathkari past 
is reconstructed through secondary sources and an understanding of the present is attempted 
The fourth chapter looks at how Kathkaris and neighbouring communities perceive themselves 
and others. In the fifth chapter, going beyond Kathkaris, the general issues of ethnicity, caste, 
class, notion of the indigenous and their bearing on the question of tribal integration are 
discussed. Though the authors attempt to debate such complex issues, their focus on the 
Kathkari community gets sidelined. Perhaps more details would have helped to highlight the 
Issues. : 

On the whole this shm book written in a jargon-free manner provides a good platform for 
initiating further debates on the issue, and provides food for thought for both researchers and 
activists interested in tribal 1ssues. 


University of Delhi NiLIKA MEHROTRA 


ANN GAME and ANDREW METCALFE, Passionate sociology. London: Sage, 1996. viii + 182 
pp. Refs., Index. £35.00 (hardback)/£11.95 (paperback). 


Passionate sociology according to the authors aims at jolting the readers from conventional 
into metaphoric ways of thinking. They view universities as a social and technical organisation 
of cultural labour. Sociology as a discipline has no natural boundaries and without its 
university location would be an even more diffuse set of amateur interests found in irregular 
journals and conferences. Conventional sociology operating through controls in classrooms, 
peer reviews (academic CVs) and textbooks (describing the lives and thoughts of the ‘found- 
ing fathers of sociology") produce enclosed knowledges. Based on masculine principles, it 
allows its proponents to assume the voice of modernity, reason, progress and uphold notions 
of objectivity and truth; regards ‘writing’ as representational and ‘reading’ as translation or 
interpretation of the author. Passionate sociology destabilises such notions by playing with 
disciplinary rules and boundaries. It claims that meanings are produced metaphoncally, that 
‘writing’ and ‘reading’ are constitutive; replaces ‘work’ with ‘text’ and displaces author’ with 
'reader-writer'. 

But the book is also aware of the limitations imposed by its institutional setting. It therefore 
claims that order and disturbance or structure and movement go together Once teachers and 
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students are aware of the power relations, the rituals and rules of academic discourse, they 
would be in a better position to celebrate an immersion in life. 


University of Pune KusHAL DEB 


Jack Levin, Sociological snapshots 2: Seeing social structure and change in everyday life. 
Thousand Oaks, California: Pine Forge Press, 1996. xii + 204 pp. Bibliogr., index. 
$11.95 (paperback). 


Getting undergraduate students interested in their everyday lives from an academic sociological 
point of view has been a perennial problem for teachers. Sociological snapshots by Jack Levin 
tries to contribute a solution in the form of a text that introduces sociology to American 
students in a non-alienating style. 

Written for students socialised in an American way of life, the book is refreshingly jargon- 
free and uses a generous sprinkling of American-English expressions (e.g., ‘springboard’, 
‘snapshots’, ‘bumper-to-bumper traffic’). The style of writing may be characterised in today’s 
parlance as ‘reader-friendly’. 

Such a book runs the risk of being labelled as ‘populist’ for trying to represent sociology in a 
non-sociological language and style. A question might be raised: is not a ‘snapshot’ too 
personalised an image for a sociological description of a phenomenon? Is the author arguing 
that the discipline of sociology can be reduced to a personalised representation of a social 
experience? 

Levin defends himself against such charges on the ground that describing sociological 
phenomena as ‘snapshots’ is just a means to ‘relate abstract sociological concepts to the 
concrete problem confronting ordinary individuals’ in America, and should not be taken as 
representing the ‘personal opinions of the author alone’, because ‘all of them are based on 
either sociological thinking, sociological data, or both’. 

The author’s claims are substantiated by the annotated bibliography at the end of each 
‘snapshot’ meant to introduce the student to the relevant academic-sociological literature. 
They include the formal sources on which the ‘snapshots’ are based, as well as important 
general works from the sociological literature. 

The ‘snapshots’ have been divided into six categories: culture (‘Hate Crimes against 
Women’, ‘Elevator Culture’); socialisation (‘Confessions of a Soap Opera Addict’); the group 
experience (‘Reunion, American Style’); institutions (‘Let the System do itl"); deviance 
(‘Mass Murderer’); social inequality (‘The Functions of Immigrant Bashing’, “Race, IQ and 
Hysterectomies’); social change ("The Boomerang Effect in Planning Social Change’, ‘Fads’). 
The ‘snapshots’ indeed cover the range of sociological concepts the students are expected to 
master over their undergraduate years. 

What an introduction to sociology in terms of ‘snapshots’ does, over and above covering the 
sociological ground, is that it enables the student to grasp the relation between taking a 
position with respect to a social event and appreciating the importance of an objective 
understanding of the situation. The student may have a position that denounces soap operas 
as opiates, but while reading the ‘Confessions of a Soap Opera Addict’ he or she must 
understand the necessity of objectively collecting facts to establish the social realities that 
create the addictive quality of the soaps. A personal opinion thus gets sociologised through an 
understanding of the larger social context and learns to see itself as a part of it. 

This is therefore a good introductory text that, used skilfully by a teacher, can produce the 
desired awareness in the student both as a member of a larger collective and as an individual 
responsible for making choices within it. It can potentially present sociology as ‘relevant’ for 
students. 

The book, however, may leave the frustrated college teachers of sociology in India untouched. 
The problems of incomprehension of, and alienation from, sociological theory have many 
more dimensions for Indian students, foremost among them being that the majority of them 
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lack famuliarity with the English language, in which all the theoretical texts are written. 
Another important reason 1s the alien character of the social world described in sociological 
textbooks. This book prompts us to think about the problems in the way of wnting, publishing 
and teaching regional language sociology texts using the local society as illustration for 
undergraduates in our colleges. 


University of Delhi DuLALi NAG 


Punir Goopcuirp, Deleuze and Guattari: An introduction to the politics of desire (Theory, 
culture and society senes) London: Sage Publications, 1996. ix -- 226 pp. Notes, refs., 
gloss., index. £37.50 (hardback)/£12.95 (paperback). 


The complex, heady, even variegated, oeuvre of Deleuze and Guattari’s joint work must 
present a challenge to any attempt at exposition and commentary. The challenge is all the 
more so because their scholarly apparatus of references and other rhetorical strategies obeys a 
dictum which (ın Deleuze and Guattari’s words) can be stated as follows—‘one does not 
represent, one engenders and traverses’. Philip Goodchild’s interpretative strategy only 
emblematises this rule, as it were, alternating between exposition and commentary, while also 
striving to make ‘a productive return to the primary texts possible’. We find, in the three 
broad sections (namely, knowledge, power and liberation of desire) that Goodchild invokes 
in order to facilitate this return, just that ‘play of forces’ which Deleuze and Guattari have 
taught us to look for in various texts of philosophy. 

It ıs perhaps something of a surprise, then, to find Goodchild reiterating time and again the 
importance of Deleuze and Guattari’s thought for social and political theory (even, sometimes, 
presenting it as an alternative social and political theory). However, it 1s not immediately clear 
from his account as to how a thought devoted to the production of an ontology of desire— 
through a radicalisation of the ideas of Hume, Kant, Bergson, Nietzsche and Spinoza—could 
lend itself to such a thematisation. Indeed, just what is the idea of social and political theory 
that Goodchild has in mind when invoking the relevance of Deleuze and Guattari? The 
question is pertinent, while also helping to implicate another—which, again, Goodchild 
remains totally silent about—namely, the very dynamic and sites of recognition proper to 
post-Nietzschean philosophy (which, incidentally, is the framework of Deleuze and Guattari’s 
work as a whole). The latter might serve as a utopian social theory; but it is another matter 
whether a critical model of society and polity is ever derivable from such a utopianism. 


Goa University SasHEEJ HEGDE 


Jacques GAILLARD, V.V. KRISHNA and ROLAND WAAST, eds., Scientific communities in the 
developing world. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 398 pp. Figs., tables, refs., 
index. Rs. 525 (hardback). 


This volume with twelve articles and an introduction, explores the formation of scientific 
communities and their scientific potential in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Articles on African scientific communities focus on: Algeria (Ah El Kenz and Roland 
Waast); Egypt (A.B. Zahlan); Kenya (Thomas Owen Eisemon and Charles H. Davis); 
Nigeria (Yvon Chatelin, Jacques Gaillard, and Anne Sophie Keller); Senegal (Jacques 
Gaillard); and South Africa (Jean-Baptiste Meyer). While tracing the evolution of scientific 
communities in each of these countries against the backdrop of changing political contexts, 
the authors point out that scientific output has been either stagnant or declining in all African 
countries including Nigeria, which tops all the African countries in scientific output. 

Papers on Asia deal with: China (Yang Anxian, Shen Aiqun, V.V. Krishna and V.P. 
Kharbanda); India (V.V. Krishna); and Thailand (Charles H. Davis, Jacques Gaillard, and 
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Thomas Owen Eisemon). The authors find that the Chinese scientific community has been 
constramed in the recent past by major political events like the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultura. Revolution. In independent India, despite its relatively large size and a degree of 
international visibility, the scientific community is confronted with problems of the peer 
review system, ‘dysfunctional’ social hierarchies and bureaucracy in science The Thai scienti- 
fic community has yet to attain a critical level in terms of number of scientists and engineers 
involved in active research. 

Contributions on Latin American scientific communities focus on: Argentina (Hebe Vessun); 
Brazil (Antonio Botelho and Simon Schwartzman); and Venezuela (Rafael Rengifo, Arnoldo 
Pirela and Rigas Arvanitis). The authors indicate that growth of scientific communities has 
been intimately linked to the policies of the changing political regimes and the international 
nexus they were drawn into. M 

The volume 1s a useful addition to the literature on comparative analysis of the social 
dynamics of science. 


University of Hyderabad E. HARIBABU 


JANAK PANDEY, DURGANAND SINHA and DHARAM P S BHAWUK, eds., Asian contributions to 
cross-cultural psychology New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 366 pp. Tables, figs., 
notes, refs. Rs. 395 (hardback)/Rs. 225 (paperback). 


Publishing the proceedings of conferences for a broader readership has become the norm, but 
few such publications manage to hold the attention of a wider audience. This book 1s a 
collection of invited addresses delivered by eminent scholars from diverse cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds, and a few selected papers presented at the Fourth International 
Association for Cross-Cultural Psychology Congress held in 1992. It 1s notable more for its 
appeal for promoting an understanding of the role of culture in the study of human nature 
than for the quality of the presentations 

The papers are organised in four thematic sections: theoretical issues and applications; 
family experiences and cognitive processes; dimensions of self and the achievement process; 
and social values and problems of developing societies, and are of uneven standard. Neverthe- 
less, there is a common thread running through them. Besides the emphasis on the Asian 
context, the contributors argue for devising culturally appropriate planned interventions to 
solve psychological problems. This uniformity in perspective reflects the long historical 
tradition of cross-cultural psychology which will be of interest to psychologists from other 
fields as also to those from other disciplines interested 1n cultural studies. Despite certain 
shortcomings, this volume of twenty-seven chapters succeeds in orienting the reader to 
appreciate and understand the behaviour and reactions of people in their cultural context. 


Maitreyi College, MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
University of Delhi 


Davip M. NEwMAN, Sociology: Exploring the architecture of everyday life. Thousand Oaks, 
California: Pine Forge Press, 1995 xxx + 547 pp Figs, plates, tables, refs., gloss., 
index AND Davip M. NEWMAN, ed., Sociology Exploring the architecture of everyday 
life (READINGS). Thousand Oaks, California: Pine Forge Press, 1995. xviii + 339 pp. 
Figs., plates, tables, notes, refs. 


This two-book set is designed as an introduction to sociology for newcomers to the discipline. 
While the first of the two books is written in the form of an introductory textbook, the second 
volume is a companion reader comprising a collection of extracts and short articles, designed 
to illustrate the actual practice of sociology. The imagery of architecture in the title is meant 
to convey the message that society is a human construct. 
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Using an informal and conversational style of writing, the author has drawn on incidents 
from his own life, newspaper reports, and laboratory experiments, and knitted together 
photographs and other graphic material into visual essays to make the book ‘reader-fnendly’, 
and to show how everyday events are linked to the Aarger structural characteristics of society. 
Volume I covers basic sociological concepts such as role, culture, deviance, race and class. 
Each chapter is followed by exercises designed to promote first-hand experiences in sociology. 
The companion reader has essays on topics ranging from Olympic athletes to bulimia to male 
secretaries, many of which make for interesting reading. 

The currency of topics covered should attract younger readers to the subject even though 
the books are very America-centred in their exposition, and would require Indian students 
to use their imagination to find similar links in their own society. 


New Delhi Gopa SABERWAL 


KonniE DE KoNiNG and MARION Martin, eds., Participatory research in health: Issues and 
experiences. New Delhi: Vistaar, 1996. xiii + 242 pp. Figs., tables, notes, refs., 
annexe, index. Rs. 295 (hardback). 


The usefulness of participatory research methods is increasingly being recognised in the field 
of health. Yet there is a scarcity of publications giving comprehensive coverage to the subject. 
This volume consisting of twenty articles—an introductory chapter and nineteen others, put 
under eight different headings by practitioners of Participatory research methods from a 
variety of First and Third World countries—fills the void. The book stands out as rich source 
material for those interested in participatory research both as a research strategy and as an 
educational process in health. : 

The experiences and reflections of contributors are presented systematically to bring forth 
the issues as well as range of approaches in the different traditions of participatory research. 
All presentations impress upon the reader the validity and reliability of participatory methodo- 
logies, but, with a note of caution The complexities, contradictions, the problems and 
constraints involved in the research process in diverse cultural, political and economic 
situations are highlighted. However, the critical analysis presented in the form of case studies, 
especially those dealing with participatory rural appraisal methods, provide valuable insights 
on the qualities, skills and attitudes required of practitioners of participatory research at 
international, national and grassroots levels. The book will help promote qualitative research 
on health in any part of the world. 


Maitreyi College, MALA Karur SHANKARDASS 
Universuy of Delhi 


S.L. Dosu1, Anthropology of food and nutntion. Jaipur/New Delhi: Rawat, 1995. 246 PP. 
Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 350. 


The larger concern of the book is to recommend the formulation of a National Food Policy. 
The author laments the ‘slipshod and lop-sided’ implementation of food-related programmes 
through the five year plans and makes a case for the constitutional recognition of ‘multi- 
ethnic’ foods in keeping with the pluralistic, secular and democratic spint of India. He pleads 
for a socio-cultural perspective on food, in order to gauge the dynamics of poverty, malnutn- 
tion and deprivation, specially in case of tribals. 

The author gives a panoptic sketch of the ‘food culture’ of the Bhils—a tribal group from 
southern Rajasthan The data relate to food ideology of the Bhils and its beanng on 
interaction patterns, ethnicity, food avoidance, views on diet, disease and health. A diachronic 
view of the group is highlighted in the biographies of specific foods. That ‘food ideology and 
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food perception is an index to tribal identity and differentiation’ is the central insight that 
emerges from the exhaustive data. 

The author needs to be complimented for industrious research. However, there 15 tremen- 
dous scope for making the book less repetitive and neater. The ‘food in culture’ perspective 
highlights the urgent need for collaboration between social anthropologists and policy planners in 
order to preserve variety—the spice of life. This is food for thought! 


Lady Shri Ram College for Women ANJALI BHATIA 
Universuy of Delhi 
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This ıs a study of the grammar of signification. in the ‘imagined landscape’ of India, a landscape 
constructed of the pilgrimage places (titthas) and pilgrimage networks that have long served to create 
a complex sense of place—locally, regionally, and nationally Here 1 provide an overview of the 
patterns of signification that have generated this symbolic landscape characterised by us polycentricity, 
pluralism, and duplication. 1 look at the intricate interrelation of myth and landscape, in which myth 
‘takes place’ ın thousands of shrines and in the culturally-created mental ‘map’ of Bhárata The 
symbolic language of the body-cosmos, the avatarana from heaven to earth, the multiple patterns 
of four-dhims and self-manifest svayambhü images—all contribute to the shaping of this wagined 
landscape 





In first glimpsing the city of Banaras, many a western viewer has compared it to 
Mecca or Jerusalem as the great centre of Hindu holiness. The British civil servant 
Norman Macleod typified this response when he wrote in the 1860s: 


Benares is to the Hindoos what Mecca is to the Mohammedans, and what 
Jerusalem was to the Jews of old. It is the ‘holy’ city of Hindostan. I have 
never seen anything approaching to it as a visible embodiment of religion; nor 
does anything like it exist on earth (Macleod 1870: 20). 


The singling out of a centre toward which an entire religious community turns 
in collective memory or in prayer made sense to Macleod, as it does for many 
who have been schooled in the habits of thought shaped by western monotheis- 
tic consciousness. Even in India there are many people—in previous centuries 
and in ours—who would concur on the profound significance of Banaras (Kashi, 
Varanasi). Through the centuries, this city has been elaborately articulated both 
textually and ritually as a frtha, a sacred ford. But is Banaras ‘the’ sacred city 
of Hindus, a$ Mecca is to Muslims, the centre, the hub, toward which the faithful 
turn? Closer study makes us wary of such comparisons, for singularity is not the 
primary marker of the city’s significance; indeed, everything about ‘the’ holy city 
is duplicated elsewhere, set amidst a pattern of symbolic signification that makes 
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Banaras not unique, but inextricably part of a wider landscape shaped by the dupli- 
catión and repetition of its features. It is not the centre, but one of multiple centres 
in a polycentric landscape, linked with the tracks of pilgrimage. 

As I began my own work on Banaras over twenty years ago, I too was embedded 
in the consciousness Macleod so well represents: a scholar eager to study an ancient 
and important city and to understand it in the framework of its supposed uniqueness. 
Only gradually did I discover the cumulative evidence that undermined my own 
presuppositions. Among its pre-eminent theological claims is that Kashi is a place 
where death brings liberation" Kashyüm maranam muktih. And yet Kāshīis clearly 
said to be one of seven cities that bestow moksha (mokshadāyaka), including 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Hardvar, Kanchi, Ujjain, and Dvārakā. Kashi ıs said to be 
the earthly manifestation of Shiva’s jyotirlinga, the linga of light, and yet so are 
at least eleven other places, several of them ardently contested, that constitute 
the twelve jyotirlingas. And quite beyond these twelve are countless other lingas 
celebrated as jyotirlingas. Kashi is circled by a famous circumambulatory route 
called the panchkroshi pilgrimage, with five stops along the circuit. Gradually, I 
discovered that the panchkroshi 1s not a particular pilgrimage, but a type of five- 
fold pilgrimage that is also found in Ayodhya, in Omk&reshvar on the Narmada, 
on Mount Brahmagiri in Maharashtra, and 1n dozens of other places. Kashi and its 
Jyotirlinga, Kashi Vishvanath, are also duplicated, with cities and temples all over 
India called the ‘Kashi of the South’, the ‘K Ashi of the North’, or the ‘Secret Kashi’ 
Temples of Kashi Vishvanath are everywhere, from Mount Abu in Rajasthan to 
Tirupparankunram ın Tamilnadu. And, of course, the river Ganga is multiplied 
into the famous ‘seven Gangas’, including the Narmada, Godavari, and Kaveri 
rivers, each of which lays claim to the heavenly origin and gracious power of the 
Ganga of north India. 

At first, I tried to resist the complexities of my own peripheral vision, still inter- 
ested in establishing what makes this one place special, different from the rest. 
Gradually, it became clear to me that Kashi could be understood only in the context 
of a much wider system of meanings in which significance is marked not by unique- 
ness, but by plurality and duplication. Those things that are deeply important are 
important enough to be widely repeated. This paper is part of a larger project in 
which I am exploring the grammar of signification in the pilgrimage landscape 
of India, an ‘imagined landscape’ in which networks of pilgrimage places have 
generated a powerful sense of land and location.! Here, I would like to provide an 
overview of the patterns of sanctification that have created and continue to create 


! The work nearing completion for publication, India. The sacred geography of Rose-apple island, ıs 
based on textual traditions of firtha mahdtmyas and ritual traditions of pilgrimage. The term ‘imagined 
landscape’ will call to mind some analogies with Benedict Anderson's Imagined communities (1983) 
in which he makes a powerful case for the role of the imagined community ın nation-making In his 
final chapters he also investigates the role of map-making and modern cartography as representative 
of a ‘colonial style of thinking about its domain’. My project in this book has been to investigate 
forms of ‘map-making’ and myth-making mdigenous to India through which Hindus have constructed 
a religious landscape. 
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a symbolic landscape characterised primarily by its polycentricity, pluralism, and 
duplication. 

The ancient traditions of Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical Hindu cosmology 
have in common a cosmos of ring-shaped islands and seas, centred at Mount Meru, 
a peak not of granite and snow, but envisioned as the pericarp of a lotus of four 
petals, its southern petal being India.? The river Ganga, the Himalayas, and the 
many firthas of India that are duplicated in the landscape are part of this cosmology, 
which has spread a kind of ‘geographical Sanskritisation’ in its construction of the 
imagined landscape of India. The great myths of the Hindu tradition ‘take place’ 
in this landscape, and many regional and even tribal traditions have subscribed to 
this understanding, by attaching the significance of local places and gods to wider 
Hindu mythic and epic themes: Ganga fell from heaven in this place, Devi slew 
the bull-demon Mahisha here on this hillock, the Pandavas stopped here on their 
journey, or Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana stayed here during their forest sojourn. 

But the ‘imagined landscape’ of India is not singular, even from the many per- 
spectives clustered under the name ‘Hindu’. And it 1s important to recognise at 
the outset that many regional, tribal, and religious groups have never ascribed to 
this cosmology, either consciously or by tacit assent and have their own ‘imag- 
ined landscapes’. Some have actively resisted being subsumed in the imagined 
landscape with its patterns of duplicated mountains, rivers, and firthas. Above 
all, the past 1,000 years of India’s history have also included the flowering of an 
extensive Indo-Muslim culture with its own mental composition of the land, and 
with its own imagined landscape—a land enlivened with the heritage of kings and 
kingdoms, palaces and gardens, heroes and saints. Especially, the intricate Muslim 
traditions of devotion associated with the Sufis and intertwined with traditions of 
Hindu and Sikh bhakti have created a landscape of shrines and dargahs, with their 
own cycles and networks of pilgrimage. There are many places where what we 
have come to call ‘Muslim’, ‘Hindu’, ‘Sikh’, or ‘Christian’ traditions through the 
retrojective labelling of history have a lived-history and lived-reality all their own 
in which devotion has not subscribed to the boundaries of what we call the ‘reli- 
gions’. The dargah of Moin-ud-din Chishti in Ajmer, for example, attracts both 
Hindu and Muslim pilgrims, as does the dargah of Saiyid Abd al-Qadir Shahul 
Hamid Nagoori' in Nagore in Tamilnadu, and its virtual neighbour the Catholic 
shrine of Our Lady of Vailankanni, which participates in a ritual idiom that is 
shared throughout the pilgrimage networks of Tamilnadu. The Golden Temple at 
Amritsar has long been the destination of pilgrims both Hindu and Sikh. Local 
examples of the confluence and layering of religious traditions around sacred sites 
abound. 

Our concern in this paper, however, is with the construction of a pluralistic 
and widespread Hindu imagined landscape through the process of duplication 
and multiplication. The contestation over the Ram Janmabhümi in Ayodhya in 


2 A full discussion of tlus cosmology cannot be included in this paper, but 1s the subject of 
‘Rose-apple island: India in the lotus of the world’, another chapter of the forthcoming work (see 
note 1). 
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the past decade raises sharply the question of the meanings of uniqueness and 
of plurality in the symbolisation of Hindu sacred geography. Slogans pledging to 
build Rama's temple ‘at that very place’ (hum mandir vahin bandyenge) participate 
in a discourse that is both familiar and yet dissonant ıf we view it in the wider context 
of India’s complex sacred landscape The māhātmyas and sthala puranas of Hindu 
India’s thousands of rirthas do indeed extol and praise ‘this very place’, and even 
employ the poetic licence commonly called arthaváda to amplify the greatness 
and glory of ‘this very place’. However, these are always set in the context of a 
wider peripheral vision in which firthas and their máhátmyas are not unique, but 
ultimately numberless, limited not by the capacity of the divine to be present, but 
by the capacity of human beings to discover and to apprehend the divine presence. 
The dissonance, of course, arises from a discourse of exclusivity and uniqueness, 
more typical of the monotheistic traditions of the west, now arising in a Hindu 
context in which patterns of religious meaning have traditionally been constructed 
on the mythic presuppositions of divine plurality and plenitude. 


I 
Pilgrimage and the storied landscape 


For at least 2,000 years, pilgrimage to the firthas (firthayatra) has been one of 
the most widespread of the many streams of practice that have come to be called 
‘Hindu’. The firthas are intricately related to a vast corpus of stories, ancient and 
modern. These firtha mahdtmyas and sthala purànas tell how they became holy 
and how one will benefit from visiting them. Looking at both pilgrimage literature 
and pilgrimage sites, what are some of the ways in which holiness is articulated? 
How does the language of pilgrimage with its ‘grammar of sanctification’ create 
a landscape out of this vast corpus of places and their stories? 
Wendy Doniger observes ın her book, Other people's myths: 


A myth cannot function as a myth in isolation; it shares its themes, its cast of 
characters, even some of its events with other myths. This supporting corpus 
glosses any particular myth, frames it with invisible supplementary meanings, 
and provides partially repetitious multiforms that reinforce it in the memory of 
the group (1995: 31). 


Her observations about Hindu myth are equally true of Hindu sacred places—the 
firthas, pithas, and dháms. They do not stand alone, in isolation. Even those in 
the most remote places, in the farthest mountain reaches of the Himalayas, where 
the rivers rise and the shrines are snowbound half the year, are not isolated, but 
part of a complex fabric of reference and signification that constitutes a cumulative 
landscape replete with its own ‘invisible supplementary meanings’. 

Many Indian scholars have noted the significance of the network of pilgrimage 
places in construing a sense of Indian ‘nationhood’, not as a nation-state in the 
modern usage of the term, but as a shared, living landscape, with all its cultural 
and regional complexity. For example, T.V. Rangaswamy Aiyengar, introducing 
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the Sanskrit text of the Tirthavivecana khanda, Lakshmidhara’s 12th century 
digest of pilgrimage places, wntes: ‘Long before wise statesmanship attempted or 
accomplished Indian unification, Akhand Hindusthan had sprung from the wander- 
ings of pilgrims’. Aiyengar wrote in the early 1940s in the last years of the Indian 
independence movement and several decades before new forms of political Hindu 
nationalism had made scholars more aware of the political resonance, and indeed 
the exclusionism, of such expressions. He was writing of a 12th century context, 
but as a scholar also participated in a 20th century context in which pilgrimage 
to the tirthas had scarcely diminished in importance but had grown considerably 
with the expansion of mass transportation. 

The very idea that the imagined landscape cast by the network of India's rrthas 
has contributed immensely to the construal of an indigenous Hindu sense of 
*nationhood' is articulated today in a political context so charged with the contem- 
' porary disputation about ‘Hindu nationalism’ that it is difficult, but all the more 
important, to investigate what it has meant historically and what it still means today 
in the context of Hindu pilgrimage. It is indisputable that an Indian imaginative 
landscape has been constructed in Hindu mythic and ritual contexts, most signif- 
icantly in the practice of pilgrimage. The vast body of Hindu mythic and epic 
literature is not free-floating literature of devotional interest to the Hindu and of 
scholarly interest to the structuralist, comparativist, or psychoanalytically minded 
interpreter. Hindu mythology is profusely linked to India's geography—its moun- 
tains, rivers, forests, shores, villages, and cities. It ‘takes place’, so to speak, in 
thousands of shrines and in the culturally-created mental ‘map’ of Bharata. 

Just as myth is linked to the land, so the land is alive with mythic meanings and 
stories. The Vindhyas are not just low-lying hills, but mountains which bowed 
humbly to the sage Agastya as he approached on his way south, vowing to remain 
in such a posture until he returned, which he never did. Just as the Ganga 1s said 
to have descended from heaven to earth to give life to the dead and purification 
to the living, the Narmada is said to rise from the very body of Shiva, and the 
Godavari is said to be the Ganga, falling to earth not in the Himalayas, but on 
Brahmagiri in the western ghats. The journey of the Pandavas and the forest 
sojourn of Rama, Sità, and Lakshmana are elaborately inscribed in the land, to 
such an extent that numberless local shrines and temples subscribe, as it were, 
to the meta-narrative, linking their own place to the drama as one of the halting 
places of the five Pandavas or as one of the kitchens of Sita. The /ilàs of Krishna 
are remembered in /ildsthalas, the ‘places of the Lord's play’, dotted throughout 
the landscape of Braj (see Eck 1981a). 

Mapping the land of India has not been simply the domain of the cartographers 
of empire who have created maps in which Bombay, Banaras, and Rameshvaram 
are equally dots on the map, as Benedict Anderson suggests. In a range of Hindu 
traditions, map-making has been the domain of both cosmologists and mythmak- 
ers, and it is arguable that the imagined landscape they have created 1s far more 
culturally powerful than that displayed on the Bartholomew's map of India. The 
imagined landscape bears imprints of meaning: the self-manifest eruptions of 
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the gods, the footprints of the heroes, the divine origins of the rivers, the parts of 
the body of Devi. Geography is overlaid with layer upon layer of story. In a broad 
sense, each village, river, and hillock has astory Some of them are local, some are 
linked through their stories to several other regional shrines, and some are linked 
through these stories to a network of shrines all over India. 

Most important, however, is the fact that the landscape is a system of reference in 
which each firtha functions as part of a whole fabric of firthas. It is the linking, the 
network, the duplicaticn, the substitution of firthas that cumulatively constitute a 
landscape. Indeed, the internally complex sacred geography of a city like Kashi is 
impossible to decipher without placing it in this landscape-system. What, then, are 
the systematic elements that constitute this landscape? What are those elements 
that are repeated, duplicated, and classified into networks so as to construe a 
wider landscape? What are the ‘sets’ of the system—some ancient, others more 
recent—that participate in creating a landscape knit together by its repetitions 
and homologies? My examples here are drawn deliberately from a wide variety 
of sources—textual and ritual, ancient and modern, from the Rig Veda to the 
ephemeral pamphlets of today’s firthas, from so-called classics of literature to 
folk art and wall paintings. What is of interest and significance are the ways of 
systematising meaning, the symbolic structures by which a sacred landscape is 
constructed and inhabited. 

There are many discernible strategies through which the sacred features of this 
landscape are established, many distinctive ways in which the divine presence 
has been experienced, named, and storied. For example, elements of the symbolic 
landscape descended from heaven to earth, like the rivers, or were retrieved from the 
sea by the gods, like the coastlands. The divine erupted from the earth like the many 
Jyotirlingas, or clung spontaneously to the earth and could not be moved by human 
hands, like the image of Ranganathaswami at Shrirangam or the linga at Gokarna. 
The body of the divine was distributed throughout the land by the dismemberment 
of Sati, evoking the ancient language of the body-cosmos as symbolised by the 
yajna. The gods and temples of the Tamil south are located in the ‘five landscapes’ 
of nature—mountain, forest, countryside, seashore, and wilderness. All these ways 
of speaking of divine presence begin to constitute an imagined landscape, patterned 
with sacred places. 

Duplication ts one of the transitive strategies that creates a pluralism of interre- 
lated parts. A piece of the Himalayas is transported to Saurashtra or Tamilnadu; 
the Ganga falls in Maharashtra or gushes from underground in Orissa; a temple 
of Kashi Vishvanath is re-created ın the south or in the west; a /inga is brought 
from the Himalayas to the shores of the southern sea. To paraphrase Doniger, 
this supporting corpus of firthas glosses every particular firtha, frames it with 
invisible supplementary meanings, and provides partially repetitious multiforms 
that reinforce and amplify its significance from the local to the translocal. 

This systematic structuring of the landscape of India is, of course, based on a 
cosmology in which the entire universe is construed as a system, with its multiple 
ring-shaped islands and ring-shaped seas, each with its own rivers and mountains. 
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The bhuvana kosha sections of the Mahabharata and the Puranas constitute a 
‘directory of the universe’, a cosmology and geography.) Appropriately, these 
texts often begin with the story of creation and then proceed to explain the structure 
of the entire universe. This cosmology is instructive for us in that it establishes a 
“systematic geography’ in which geographical features are noteworthy not for their 
uniqueness, but for their repetition in the ordered, systemic whole. As the bhuvana 
kosha texts begin their descriptions of the universe, we are in the imaginative realm 
of the mythic universe: seven ring-islands circled by ring-shaped seas, variously 
filled with sugarcane juice, wine, and milk, extending out as far as the mind 
can reach to the mountains called Lokaloka, the *world-unworld' divide. Each of 
these ring-islands features its own systematic geography: each has seven mountain 
ranges, seven holy rivers, and so forth. Thus Jambudvipa, our own ‘Rose-apple 
Island’ in the centre of the universe, participates ın a framework of geography 
already established in the wider universe. Each of the four petals of this lotus- 
shaped island centred on Mount Meru has its own set of seven mountain ranges, 
seven rivers, its distinctive trees and peoples. The pattern of seven rivers is repeated 
in Bharata, the southern petal. However, as the bhuvana kosha texts move into the 
description of this India-petal, they move gradually but surely from the realms of 
mythic geography with their seas of wine and milk to the very particular imagined 
landscape of peninsular India. 

It is essential to investigate the many mythic and ritual strategies for the 
construction of India’s intricately-storied sacred geography if we are to under- 
stand the complexity of this imagined landscape and glimpse the power that it has 
had and continues to have for the many peoples who today call themselves 'Hindu'. 
In doing so, we implicitly ask whether the lifting up of single firthas within this 
complex landscape for unique, singular treatment—as has been the case with the 
exclusivity of attention to the Ram Janmabhümi in Ayodhya, the Kashi Vishvanath 
temple in Varanasi, or the Krishna Janmasthan in Mathura—does not run wholly 
against the grain of a cumulative tradition in which plurality, not exclusivity, is the 
marker of significance. 


II 
Beginning at Girnar 


A dramatic series of peaks, known today as Girnar, rises from the rolling agricul- 
tural land of Gujarat’s Saurashtra peninsula. This is one of many places from where 
we might begin exploring the interconnectedness of India’s pilgrimage patterns. 
Gimar, sometimes called Raivatakagir in the Sanskrit Puranas, is a mountain 
shrine including both Jain and Hindu temples, though most of the Gujarati pil- 
grims would find the either—or distinction of ‘Jain’ or ‘Hindu’ an unfamiliar way 


3A parual listing of the bhuvana kosha accounts is as follows Agni Purfina 108, Bhágavata Purana 
V. 16-19, Brahma Purana 18-19, Devi Bhagavata Purana VI] 5-7, Garuda Purüna 54-55, Kürma 
Purüna 43—44, Linga Purfna | 48-49, Mahabharata Bhishma Parva VI 6-8, Markandeya Purana 
54-56; Matsya Purana 113, Vàmana Purana 13, Vayu Purana 34, Vishnu Purana II 2 
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of designating identity. The Hindu temples, one on each peak, are dedicated to 
the Goddess Amba, Gorakhnath, Dattatreya, and Mahakali. At the base of the 
mountain are thirteen Ashokan rock edicts, warning against large festivals and 
animal sacrifices, taking note of the significance of this place some three centuries 
B.C.E. Indeed, the pilgrim track up the peaks is so well established that it has long 
since been made into a giant, steep, winding stone staircase, some 10,000 steps 
in length. This is an ancient pilgrimage, and it participates in a complex skein of 
meanings. It is one of countless hilltop and mountain-top shrines al! over India, 
many dedicated prominently to forms of Devi, like the many Ambàs scattered 
through the hill country of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

In the textual and ritua! language of Girnàr we see the use of a number of 
motifs that are widely employed in the description of Hindu sacred geography. 
But first, the story: According to a local penny-paperback mahátmya, Girnàr 
or Ginnarayana was Parvati's brother. Both Parvati and Girinürayana were the 
children of Himalaya, the mountains personified. Like other mountains in his 
mythic moment, Girnar originally had wings. Only after Brahmā commissioned 
Indra to stabilise the earth by cutting off the wings of the mountains did they 
become known as achala, literally ‘the 1mmoveable ones’. As the local Story 
goes, when Indra came after Girnar to cut off his wings, Girnar got permission 
from his father to hide in the sea, but Pàrvati yearned for him and implored the 
gods to find him. Vishnu, Shiva, and the other gods discerned Girnar's hiding 
place and sang praises to the sea. For their praises, they received a boon: they 
asked the sea to retreat a certain distance So it is, according to the mahátmya, 
that Girnar, a piece of the Himalayas, now rises abruptly from the farming land 
of Saurashtra, some distance from the seacoast In order to protect her brother, 
Parvati herself came from the Himalayas to dwell on Girnar as Amba, the mother 
of all the earth. 

The Himalayas are devalaya, the ‘abode of the gods', filled with temples and 
firthas. The transposition of Himalayan peaks to other parts of Indja is a widespread 
motif, creating an entire landscape dotted with mountains transported from the 
snowy north. Girnàr is not the only piece of the Himalayas to be found else- 
where in India and thus to partake of this symbolic duplication. In Tamilnadu, for 
instance, the two hills of Palani are said to have been carried from the Himalayas 
by the asura Idumban, who bore them on either end of a long shoulder pole. On 
the larger of the two hills is one of the six famous shrines of Murugan or Skanda. 
The hills of Tirumalai bearing the shrine of Shri Venkateshvara are also acclaimed 
as transposed Himalayan peaks. Ganesha Rock at Tiruchirapallai in Tamilnadu is 
called Dakshina Kailas, the Kailas of the South. One of the three hills at Kalahasti 
in southern Andhra Pradesh is also called Kailas. Mount Gandhamadana, the 
Himalayan peak in the Badrinath area of the far north, is also situated the full span 
of India to the south at Rameshvaram. 

The sacred land that emerged from the sea is another motif with wide resonance 
in Hindu sacred geography. Along the coasts of India there are stretches of land 
as well as individual mirtis that are said to have emerged from the sea, having 
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long been lost in the waters. The most extensive use of this mytheme is all along 
the west coast of India from present-day Goa to Trivandrum, a coastland said to 
have been retrieved from the sea by Parashurama, one of the avataras of Vishnu. 
According to the popular series of myths associated with the river Ganga’s descent 
from heaven to earth, the princely ascetic Bhagiratha led the river across north India 
to the sea, where her waters filled the seas to overflowing and submerged part of 
the seacoast, especially the west coast with its lush green low-lying lands and its 
myriad temples. The sages propitiated Parashurama to help rescue the land from 
the sea again.* There are many tellings of the tale. Parashurama stood on the hills 
of the western ghats and drew back his bow. At the very threat of the great arrow 
of Parashuráma, the sea god Varuna recoiled in fear and agreed to withdraw from 
the coastlands. In other tellings, Parashurama actually shot the arrow, or hurled 
his battle axe, or threw a sacrificial ladle—and in so doing claimed the land he was 
able to cover with the strength of his mighty arm. 

However the tale is told, people along the western coast say that this is 
*Parashuráma Kshetra', the land of Parashurama. Some say Parashurama Kshetra 
is Kerala; others say that it extends from Kanya Kumari to Gokarna in what is 
today northern Karnataka, or that it extends further still up the Konkani coast. In 
any case, there are countless temples that link themselves to this story: the hill 
in present day Mangalore where Parashuràma performed austerities; the place at 
the top of the ghats near Udipi where he stood to shoot the arrow; or the linga at 
Gokarna that was reclaimed after he made the sea retreat. 

The mürtis of many shrines are also said to have been retrieved from the sea, 
to say nothing of the related themes of the retrieval of mártis from submersion 
in rivers and tanks, or the retrieval of rmürtis that had long been buried in the 
earth. The:theme of the submergence and reappearance of shrines is a major 
part of the mythology of Dvdraka, the westernmost f#rtha in India today, sitting 
on the seacoast on the Saurashtra peninsula of Gujarat. Dvaraka is a busy pil- 
grimage town dominated by the great temple of Krishna Dvarakadhish, but the 
ancient Dvaraka, the capital of Lord Krishna in his later years, is said to have been 
submerged by flood. Not surprisingly, many other important shrines in India are 
linked to the disappearance of the ancient image of Krishna at Dvaraka. Not the 
least among them, of course, is Dvdrakadhish itself. But other places also claim 
ihe presence of Dvaraka’s ancient Krishna as their own—among them the image 
of Krishna at Dakor in Gujarat, the image of Krishna at Udipi in Karnataka, at 
Guruvayir in Kerala, and even at Jagannath Purl in Orissa on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal 

The descent of the Ganga from heaven to earth is another widespread symbolic 
motif recapitulated here at Girnar. Part way up the steep path of stairs to the 
summut of Girnar’s first peak 1s an ashram and a spring called Gomukhi Ganga. 
Of course, the Ganga as a whole is duplicated throughout India, with seven major 


s According to some legends, Parashur&ma, the great warrior who was also a Brahmin, gave away 
the entire earth as a gift to aking Then, having nowhere to live, he had to reclaim land from the sea 
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‘Gangas’ and numberless other rivers called Ganga, as we shall discuss later. 
Here at Girnar, however, one particular facet of the river’s course is duplicated: 
Gomukh, the Cow’s Mouth, where the Ganga emerges from beneath a glacier in 
the Uttar Khand area of the Himalayas. Gomukh also has numerous duplications. 
For instance, on the top of Brahmagiri in Maharashtra, the Godavari river has its 
own Gomukh at the very source of the river. In many temple tanks, the spring 
filling the tank will issue from a Gomukh spout in the shape of a cow’s head: at 
Gomukh Kund on the steep slope of Mount Abu or at Manikarnika Kund in the 
Himalayan town of Gupta Kashi, for example. And, of course, the spout that 
carries the waters of the abhisheka out of inner sanctum of a Shiva temple is often 
called Gomukh, signalling the sanctity of these waters. 

Returning again to Girnar, the pilgrims who begin their journey up the ten 
thousand stair steps at three or four in the morning make four stops along their 
journey, which they refer to as the char dham, the ‘four dhams' of Girnar: Gomukhi 
Ganga, Ambaji, Gorakhnath, and Dattátreya. At each of these stations on the pina- 
cle hills of Girnar, they receive a sindhar stamp on their hands or arms, the signet of 
having reached each dham. As we will see, the term dham means ‘divine abode’, 
and the term ‘four dhāms’ ıs widely used to signify a pilgrimage of the completed 
whole. Most widely, it refers to the circumambulatory pilgrimage around the whole 
of Bharata’s four dhams: Badrinath ın the north, Puri in the east, Rameshvaram in 
the south, and Dvàrakà in the west: a pilgrimage of encompassment that is widely 
patterned into India's Hindu landscape. 

In this one place, very much a regional pilgrimage place, we begin to glimpse 
something of the vast systematisation of India's pilgrimage geography through the 
use of powerful and widely shared symbols. Nothing stands isolated, but each 
place, each firtha participates in the references and resonances of a wider system 
of meanings. Just by beginning in Girnar and examining the ways in which this 
singular set of peaks in Gujarat participates in a complex grammar of sanctifica- 
tion, we begin to see the patterning of the Jandscape. There 1s duplication and 
transposition—of the Ganga, the Himalayas, the four dhams. There 1s disappear- 
ance and discovery—of Girnàr itself, the coastlands of Gujarat, and the whole coast 
of western India. And beginning at Girnàr, we encounter yet another great fact of 
Indian sacred geography: that there are many overlapping worlds, like the Hindu 
and Jain shrines on the mountainside—a virtually identical arduous mountain 
pilgrimage, visiting the ‘same’ places, and yet calling them by distinctive names 
and bringing with them distinctive meanings Beginning at Girnar suggests in a 
modest way the potential fruitfulness of exploring the interconnected references 
of the language of place and pilgrimage. 


III 
Body language: The body of God 


No image is as evocative as the body In suggesting the systemic whole—interrelated, 
with distinctive differences, and yet an organic unity. It is not surprising that the 
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body-cosmos is widely employed in the patterning of India’s sacred landscape. 
The world created in the imaginative vision of vedic, upanishadic, and puranic 
creation myths is construed as whole, emerging from the unitary garbha or egg, in 
some cases imaged as a cosmic body. It is what I have called an *organic ontology’ 
in which the symbolism of the body (and, variously, of the seed or the plant) is 
employed to create an entire worldview (see Eck 1981b for a fuller explication 
of this organic ontology). The Rig Veda X. 90 image of Purusha—the cosmic 
person dismembered into the time, space, and order of this world—is profusely 
employed throughout the puranic corpus in hundreds of mythic transformations. 
In one example of puranic mythopoesis, Vishnu is himself the Hiranyagarbha, the 
‘golden egg’, containing the whole unmanifest world within his body, and when 
the world becomes manifest through creation 1t emerges to become a transformed 
externalisation of this interior world. In a well-known story, the sage Markandeya 
describes the many firthas of India as he visits them inside the body of Vishnu, 
discovering only when he accidentally falls out of Vishnu’s mouth that he has 
been inside, rather than outside in the manifest world (Matsya Purana 165-66). 
The bards of the Mahabharata, in introducing the subject of firthas, also use the 
body-image: ‘Just as certain parts of the body are called pure, so are certain parts 
of the earth and certain waters called holy’ (Mahabharata XIII. 3. 16). 

In the religious landscape of India, the image of the body is frequently utilised 
to suggest the wholeness and interrelatedness of the land. The anthropomorphic 
construal of a whole land as ‘mother’ or ‘father’ land is not so unusual, but the 
extensive systematisation of India’s landscape 1s distinctive and has given force to 
the symbolism of the body-cosmos. One need only recall the vedic and purànic 
homologies of sun-eye, mind-moon, veins-rivers, hair-trees, etc., to imagine how 
naturally the earth’s firthas would have a place in this body. The most striking 
instance of this is the system of pithas, the ‘seats’ of the Goddess said to be 
the various parts of the body of the Goddess, distributed throughout India As 
in the mythopoeic image of the Purusha, distributed throughout the cosmos, the 
distribution of Sati or Shakti creates a paradigmatic system. Like the body, it is 
a dynamic and fluid system, not a rigid or static one. Just which pithas are part 
of the group is far less significant than the fact that there is a grouping in which, 
ultimately, every devi may be said to participate. 

The story is contained in the complex myth of Daksha’s sacrifice, told in 
both the Mahabharata and the puránas. Most of the early versions of the myth 
focus on the exclusion of Shiva from Daksha’s cosmic yajna. When Shiva oblite- 
rates the sacrificial arena and then restores it by his mercy, all knees are bent 
and praises directed toward Shiva. Later versions of the myth, however, are 
directed toward the apotheosis and distribution of Shakti, the Goddess * When the 


5 The most extensive Shiva-centred version of the myth of Daksha's yayna 1s in the Shiva Purana, 
where it occupies the entirety of section II of the Rudra Samhità. It includes many elements also found 
in shorter compass in the Linga Purana (I 99-100), the Bhügavata Purana (IV. 2-7), the Skanda Purana 
(I 1 1-5), the Vayu Purana (30); and the Padma Purana (I. 5-1 1) 

6 This telling is found in the Devibhagavata Purana VII 30 and the Kaliká Purana 15-18 
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enraged Sati gives up her life because of Shiva's exclusion from the yajna, it is she 
who is ultimately praised. In some of these tellings of the tale, the grieving Shiva 
carries Sati’s body all around India, and where the pieces of her body finally fall, 
the Shakta pithas are manifest. Indeed, the whole of India becomes, as it were, 
the dismembered body of the Goddess. Two puranas—the Kalika Purana and the 
Devibhagavata Purana—describe, each in its own way, the relation of limbs to 
land: at Hridaya tirtha in Bihar ıs her heart; at Bhadrakáli in Nasik is her chin; 
at Kurukshetra is her ankle; in Varanasi 1s her left earring; in the far north-east 
in Kamakhyéa ıs her yoni, at Kanya Kumari in the far south is her back. In some 
listings of the pithas, there are fifty-one, in others 108. In its dynamic workings 
‘on the ground’, however, this system is open to a multitude of subscribers who 
would identify their local devi with Mahadevi through the body-cosmos of the 
Shakta-pithas, creating as many Hindu claimants to the body of the Goddess as 
claimants to fragments of the true cross in medieval Europe. 

As J.N. Tiwar documents in his historical study of the Goddess, the seem- 
ingly endless textual lists of multiple devis long precede the imaginative vision of 
Mahadevi's body-cosmos (1985: 2, 13-20, 21—40). In a sense, however, these lists 
of devis also begin to cast a mental map of devis with countless local names—east 
and west, north and south. The groupings of pithas—whether four, fifty-one, or . 
108—have been documented by D.C. Sircar in some of the earliest Tantric texts in 
the 8th or 9th centuries, reaching their most elaborate form with the Pithanirnaya 
in the 17th century. By this time, the body-land construed by the myth of the 
dismemberment of the goddess Sati was surely well known, with the parts of the 
devi-body linked to the pithas of countless locales (Sircar 1973). 

In this perspective, the whole of India adds up to the body of the Goddess, for 
dismemberment and distribution is a form of universalisation. Sati, distributed in 
the landscape, is not dead, but alive, not broken, but whole. As one Hindu nation- 
alist writer put it in the 1920s, ‘... India is not a mere congeries of geographical 
fragments, but a single, though immense organism, filled with the tide of one strong 
pulsating life from end to end' (Mookerji 1921: 39). Some historians, political 
scientists, and interpreters of the modern period in India have traced the language 
of ‘Bharat Mata’ to Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's ‘Bande Mataram’, its early 
20th century usage in the opposition to the partition of Bengal and in the subsequent 
rise of new forms of Hindu nationalist politics, but such a view of its history lacks 
a longer historical perspective. It is clear that the identification of devis with the 
land has much older roots in the symbolisation of the body-cosmos as inscribed in 
the land through its system of devi shrines. A considerable history of pilgrimage 
to the multitude of India's hilltop, cave, and cliff-side devis preceded the use of 
the rhetoric of the mother-land in 20th century Hindu nationalism. 

The building of Bharat Mata temples, first in Banaras, then in Hardvar and 
elsewhere, displays in concrete form the imaginative vision implicit in the body- 
cosmos. The simplicity of the Banaras temple makes the point in a powerful way: 
the marble relief map of India is the mürti, so to speak, which visitors to the 
temple circumambulate, in what amounts to a two-minute four-dham pilgrimage. 
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In the more recent Hardvar temple,.a key-pad next to the map permits one to 
light up the four dháms, the seven moksha-giving cities, the twelve Jyotirlingas, a 
group of shakta pithas. A bountiful Bharat Mata stands above the scene, holding 
a handful of grain and a pot of water. In New Delhi at the headquarters of the 
Vishva Hindu Parishad, a nicne in the courtyard displays a different version of the 
image; the Goddess Durga superimposed on a relief map of India. Su¢h images 
which so clearly ‘read’ the relation of land/devi are disquieting inthe context of the 
politicisation of Hindu symbolism in today’s India, but it is important to recognise 
that this body-cosmos is not a new image, but a very old and pervasive one, which 
is precisely why its power can be so effectively deployed. 

The body-landscape is expressed in a multitude of other ways as well—literary 
and artistic, classical and popular, from the well-known interior visualisations of 
the Tantric traditions to the esoteric interpretations of the panchkroshi pilgrimages 
as corresponding to the various concentric ‘sheaths’ or koshas of the human body. 
“On the ground’ in the firthas of India, such conceptions are also visible. In 
Ujjain, for example, at Shiva’s great Mahākāla temple, there is an enormous wall 
painting portraying Shiva, in giant anthropomorphic form, blue and four-armed, 
superimposed on a map of India. The twelve jyotirlingas, the lingas of light, are 
marked on this body-map montage—his head in the Himalayas near Kedarnath and 
his feet astride peninsular south India near Rameshvaram. Although the twelve 
are not identified with parts of the divine body, the message pairing the whole of 
India with the whole of Shiva is clear. Ujjain, the home of the Mahakaleshvar 
Jyotirlinga, is close to dead-centre in India and explicitly uses the language of the 
nábhi, the navel, to describe its centrality and sanctity. Local m@hatmyas credit the 
Varaha Purana: ‘Shiva is honoured under the name of Mahàkala in Nabhidesha, 
the "Land of the Navel”. 

At one of the jyotirlingas, the northernmost Kedarnáth, a local story typifies 
regional uses of the body-image to create a landscape: the primary site of Kedarnath 
is but one of Five Kedars. After the great war of the Mahabharata, so the story 
goes, the Pandavas struck out into the Himalayas to seek purification for the sin 
of killing their own kin in battle. They had come to the mountains before, when 
Arjuna scaled the heights of heaven to receive divine weapons from Shiva. Now 
the battle was over, the weapons had been used, and the Pàndavas were seeking 
purification for the sin of fratricide. When they approached Shiva at Kedarnath, he 
took the form of a bull and dove headlong into the earth. Thus, the portion of Shiva 
that can be seen in the rocky out-cropping of the Kedarnath /inga is but one of 
five parts of Shiva; the whole encompasses a large region of the Himalayas, where 
his body-parts protrude at five places—Tunganath, Madhyameshvar, Rudranath, 
Kalpeshvar, and Kedarnath. 

To conclude this discussion of the body as a patterning system, we should also 
recall that the imaging of space as the manifest body of the divine is found not 
only in geography, but in the symbolic space of temples, which are architectural 
‘embodiments’ of the divine. The homology of body-temple-land-universe can 
be extensively illustrated in textual and ritual, historical and modern sources. The 
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important point here is that this body-cosmos creates a system of meanings in 
which India’s fīrthas also participate. 


IV 
Avatarana: Divine descent 


Divine descent from heaven to earth creates yet another system of meanings. The 
words avatarana, avatāra, and firtha come from the same verbal root [tr] meaning 
‘to cross over’. The language of crossing creates a world of descending and 
ascending, linking heaven and earth, this world and yonder. The most famous of 
the divine descents are the avatdras of Lord Vishnu, but the notion of descending, 
avatarana, is common to many gods, and of course to the rivers. Tirthas are 
literally the ‘crossings’ or ‘fords’ where one crosses the other way—to the far 
shore of river, or to the far shore of the heavens While many tirthas are, indeed, 
river-fords, they have become, more significantly, spiritual fords. The language 
of crossing has a wide symbolic reference: from the descending and ascending 
flow of life between this world here below and the worlds of heaven above to the 
ultimate crossing of the ‘river’ of birth and death to the ‘far shore’ of liberation. 
Tirthas are fords because there such crossings may be made. 

The rivers are the great descenders. Many of India's great rivers, the Ganga fore- 
most among them, are said to have crossed over from heaven to earth. According 
to the popular story, the Gangà was originally a divine river streaming across the 
heavens. Through the asceticism and prayers of the sage-king Bhagiratha, she 
agreed to descend from heaven to earth to raise the dead ancestors of the Ikshvaku 
line of kings. To break the force of her fall, Ganga fell first upon the hair of Lord 
Shiva in the Himalayas and then flowed across the plains of north India. Other 
sacred rivers, such as the Godavari and the Narmada, repeat this pattern of divine 
descent. The Narmada flows from the body of Shiva at Amarakanthak in the hills 
of eastern Madhya Pradesh. The Godavari, brought to earth by the prayers of 
the sage Gautama, descended on the top of Brahmagiri in the western ghats of 
what is today Maharashtra. Today the Godavari makes her official appearance in 
a mountain-top well; a short distance away is a small shrine housing a long ripple 
of rock, the very hair of Shiva that broke her fall from heaven. Further down the 
mountain, a cliff-side shrine is called Gangadvar, the ‘Door of the Ganga’, a name 
which is also used for Hardvar, where the Ganga enters the plains of India in the 
north. The Godavari is often called Gangā Godavari and Dakshina Ganga. As a 
saying attributed to the Brahma Purana puts it: South of the Vindhya mountains 
the Ganga is called Gautami (after the sage Gautama), while north of the Vindhyas 
she is called Bhàgirathi (after the sage Bhagiratha). The two rivers are symboli- 
cally the same river—repeated, duplicated in two geographical settings. And so 
it is that temple tanks all over south India are called Shiva Ganga, and wells, like 
that at Viraja in Orissa, are said to be linked directly through underground streams 
with the Ganga. 
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In investigating how systems of geographical meaning are constructed, India's 
rivers are important, for they are not simply individual rivers, but are part of a 
system of rivers. They are linked together in groups—like the seven Gangas. 
They commonly issue from the *same' place—the Gomukh. They are knotted 
together ın braids—like the many trivenīs or ‘triple-braids’ where a confluence 
of two rivers is joined by a third; the deep symbolic waters of the underground 
Sarasvati, which long ago vanished from her visible, earthly riverbed. The best 
known trivenī is at Prayaga, but there are other triverirs all over India that express 
the triple confluence of rivers. In sum, India's rivers are joined by the inter- 
referential symbolic language of their heavenly origins, their sources, confluences, 
and mouths. Indeed, wherever waters drip from a pot above a linga of Shiva in 
the sanctum of a temple or are poured lavishly upon the shaft of the /inga, the 
avatarana of the Ganga might be said to be ritually repeated. 

The idea that India's sacred rivers are fundamentally seven in number—all puri- 
fying and heavenly in origin—is very old in Indian lore. The river hymns of the Rig 
Veda speak ofthe seven *mother-rivers' orthe seven Sindhus, calling them all by the 
name of the mightiest, the Sindhu, now called the Indus. They are called ‘goddess- 
waters’ and are praised as purifying, nourishing, cleansing, never-sleeping. The 
heavenly waters are released by Indra from Vritra's blockade as mother cows might 
be freed from the pen to nourish their young, suggesting even in ancient times what 
has become a well-known homology. that of rivers and cows, waters and milk.? 
The seven rivers in these early times are identified with the ‘five rivers’ of the 
Punjab (literally, the ‘land of the five rivers’) plus the Sindhu and the Sarasvati. 
These were all rivers of north-west India, the first land of the Aryan seers. 

The Ganga and the Yamuna rivers of the plains of central north India were 
eventually incorporated into this group of seven. When the extensive mythology 
of the Ganga was elaborated, the notion of the seven divine rivers continued in 
the popular myth of her descent from heaven: the Ganga herself split into seven 
branches—three flowing east, three flowing west, and one, the Bhagirathi, flow- 
ing south into India. These seven Gangās watered not only India, but in this 
vision of things, the whole inhabited earth. Still later came the notion of what are 
today called the sapta nadi, the ‘seven rivers’ of India, sometimes called the ‘seven 
Gangas’: Ganga, Yamuna, Sindhu, Narmada, Godavari, Krishna, Kaveri? This 
group of seven rivers is invoked into ritual waters of Hindu worship all over India 
and, today, all over the world ın the temples and homes of the Hindu diaspora. Many 
of the rivers are said to have been individually constituted by seven tributaries or to 
have split into seven streams. For example, as the Ganga forms in the Himalayas 


7 The comparison to mother cow’s milk and mother's milk is made in X 9 and X 75, for instance, 
and Indra’s role in forging the channels of the nvers ıs noted in X 47 and X 49 

8 See the Kalydn Tirthünk (1957) for a listing of the seven rivers. Some contemporary formulations 
preserve the Sarasvati instead of the Krishnd, as in the invocation of rivers in ritual found in the Nitya 
Karma Vidhi (1977 56) Gange ca Yamune caiwá Goddvart Sarasvari; Narmade Sindhu Kaveri sale’ 
smin samnidhim kuru 
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it is said to have seven tributaries, representing the waters that were dispersed as 
the heavenly river flowed through the tangled mass of Shiva’s hair. In the Tamil 
south, the Kaveri river is said to split into seven mouths at its delta as its flows out 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

The rivers of India provided a litany of names by which the mind’s eye traced 
the land. The whole scheme of seven sacred rivers with their headwaters in 
seven ranges of mountains came to constitute an important part of a systematic 
geography—a thoroughly ordered imaginative world extending from the outer 
reaches of the imagination to the rivers and mountains of India’s present topo- 
graphy. As Radhakumud Mookerji wrote in an essay on Nationalism in Hindu 
culture published in 1921: ‘As the mind of the devotee calls up in succession 
the images of these different rivers defining the limits of his country, it naturally 
traverses the entire area of his native land and grasps the image of the whole as 
a visible unit and form' (1921: 21). Even when local rivers substitute for one or 
more of the seven, as they often do, the mental construction of an imagined land- 
scape watered by divine rivers remains. The specific rivers may change, but the 
structure of duplication and its resonances links these rivers, however enumerated, 
into an ordered whole coextensive with the locale, the region, the land of Bharata, 
and even the wider universe. 


V 
The Four Dhams—A four-fold dwelling 


If the word firtha conveys a sense of crossing, the term dhàm (Sansknt dhdman) 
contains the meanings of dwelling, clearing, and light. When dhām is used, it 
suggests not so much that we 'cross over' to the divine, but that the divine dwells 
amongst us, right here. Jan Gonda, who has studied in detail the uses of this 
term in the ancient vedic literature (Gonda 1976), writes that a dhàman may be 
described as both the location and the refraction of the divine, a place where it 
manifests its power and where one experiences its presence.? The very notion of 
a dhaman, a divine abode, conveys to us that the sacred takes form, is located, and 
is apprehended. In the vedic ritual context this meant, for example, that the fire 
god Agni’s dhdman was the fire altar, the place where the tejas or luminous power 
of Agni was manifest.!° 


9 Gonda speaks of a dhaman as the ‘ “locaton”, of a numen, of divine power, of a deity, i.e. not 
onJy or merely a "holder" or “receptacle” of divine power, a place, being or phenomenon in which a 
divinity sets or locates itself, functions or manifests itself, or displays its power, or where its "presence" 
is experienced, but also a particular way of presenting or revealing itself, of locating or *projecung"a 
mode of its nature and essence, a hypostasis or refraction in which it 18 believed to be active’ (1976 19ff). 
He notes that the suffix ‘man’ denotes some ‘power concept’ as in numen; karman, bhuman-—a locative 
power. He further explores the close relation of ndman and dhdman, name and place Gonda compares 
this to the Hebrew sense of God's ‘glory’ as present in the temple God's name dwells in a place. ‘On 
this place I put my name’ (Deut 12 5, I Kings 9.3). 

10 See his discussion, for instance of Rig Veda 10 45 2. ‘We know thy dhamani, O Agni, distributed 
in many places — ' (1976. 24ff). 
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As the term comes to use in the systematisation of sacred geography, there are 
four famous dháms in India, sited at the four compass points of the land. The 
modern proliferation of stutis, ma@hatmyas, and ritual enactments of the chdr dham 
motif is one of the most extensive ways in which a systematic geography has been 
construed. The standard four claim virtually unanimous agreement. In the north is 
Badrinath, the Himalayan shrine now associated with Vishnu, sitting on the banks 
of the Alakananda river, one of Ganga’s tributaries, within a few miles of the 
Tibetan border. In the east is Purl, the abode of Krishna Jagannath whose temple 
on the Bay of Bengal is one of the largest temple complexes in all of India. In 
the south is Rameshvaram, the Shiva /inga said to have been dedicated by Rama, 
Sita, and Lakshmana after having defeated the demon Ravana in Lanka.!! In the 
west is Dvaraka, the latter-day capital of Lord Krishna, where Krishna dwells as 
Dvarakadhish. 

The chàr dhàm yátrà ıs one of the most popular in India, for it takes pilgrims 
on a circumambulation of the whole country.!? There are still Hindu pilgrims— 
sannyasins, widows, householders, and others—who have walked the char dham 
pilgrimage on foot, but today it is most commonly undertaken by chartered bus, 
even by ‘video-coach’. The imagined landscape of a circuit of India can be seen 
even in the pilgrimages described by the sages Pulastya and Dhaumya in the 
Mahabharata, some two thousand years ago, though their specificity about the 
firthas of the south is extremely sketchy. While the individual dhdms have been 
visible in puranic textual sources for at least a thousand years, and perhaps longer, 
the notion of the char dhàm is not one we find in the older puranic literature. The 
traffic of the devout— north, south, east, and west—is present, but not under this 
particular name, at least as far as I am aware. Nonetheless, today's pilgrimage 
tracts speak of the char dhàm as ‘established during prehistorical ages'.!? For 
those in the Hindi-speaking regions in particular, this is a very popular pilgrimage, 
as can be affirmed from the presence of Hindi language publications in the heart 
of Tamilnadu at Rámeshvaram. 

One of the myriad Hindi booklets on the Chadron Dham Yatra begins with a 
discourse on the religious nature of the land of Bharata, with its great sages who 
filled the world with peace and its unbroken tradition of reverence for firthas, 
even in times of subjugation. It understands the four-dhàm pilgrimage to be an 
expression of this Indian religiousness. The guidebook tells us, ‘Some people 
come to Badrinath after having already visited the three other dhāms. And some, 


I! In some of the many mythic versions of the origins of Rameshvaram, the linga ıs established by 
Rüma and his party before crossing the ‘bridge’ to Lanka. 

!2 There are, of course, other forms of what has been called digvijaya, the 'conquering of the four 
directions’, for example, four pithas said to have been established by Shankaracharya in his tour 
around India The mathas or monasteries somewhat correspond to the four dhüms | Dvárakà in the 
west, Jyoshimatha near Badrinath in the north; Puri in the east, and Snngeri (as well as Kanchipuram) 
1n the south As A K. Shastn puts it in his book A history of Sringeri, "The idea of establishing these 
mathas ın four different comers of India was to bring about national integration which Sankara perhaps 
had then in his mind (1982 4) 

13 For instance, N Singh, in the introduction to The call of Uttrakhand (n d ) 
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at the time of their pilgrimage to Badrinath, set their minds on taking water from 
Shri Gangotri to offer in the temple at Ràmeshvaram'.!^ As is usually the case 
with pilgrimage in India, there is little rigidity about the precise form the circuit 
takes. It depends on one's own bhavana, the disposition of the heart. Badrinàth is 
the hardest to get to, since the others are easily accessible by train and Badrinàth 
requires a road journey into the mountains. Until recently it was a long and 
arduous journey by foot, but now there 1s a motorable road all the way. Even so, 
it is not an easy journey. At one point, the author of this pilgrim tract reveals a 
schema for thinking about the char dham: Badri is the dhàm of the Satya Yuga, 
the perfect age of the beginnings. Rameshvaram is the dhām of the Treta Yuga, 
when Rama reigned on earth. Dvaraka is the dhàm of the Dvapara, when Krishna 
held forth. With the Mahabharata war and the death of Krishna began the Kali 
Yuga, a difficult age for human religiousness. Jagannath Puri is the dhàm of the 
Kali Yuga. 

As we have come to expect, the char dham yatra is a complete pilgrimage— 
four-fold, as signalled by the four directions—and 1s widely duplicated in local and 
regional pilgrimages. Many of the same Hindi pamphlets published in Hardvar 
that celebrate the four dhams of India also praise the four dhams of the Himalayas: 
Badrinath, Kedarnath, Gangotri, Yamunotri. In rural Chitrakut where Rama, Sita, 
and Lakshmana are said to have halted in a forest ashram there are also four dhams 
to be visited. We have already noted the four dhams of Girnar in Saurashtra, and 
Ann Gold’s research in Ghatiyali in Rajasthan cites a local char dham yàtra in a 
village in which few people aspired to visit the four dhàms of India. In Ghatiyali, 
the exact four may vary. ‘More important than who are named,’ writes Gold, ‘is 
the popularity of the concept' (Gold 1988: 36). 


VI 
Svayambhu: Self-manifest divinity 


The language of the divine as ‘self-manifest’ in the natural environment also 
contributes to the symbolic grammar of sanctification that casts a landscape. The 
term svayambhi, ‘self-existent’, is used to describe countless places and images 
in which the divine is said to have appeared miraculously, or some would say 
naturally: without human intervention or supplication. ‘Apne dp prakat hui’, they 
say in Hindi. ‘It appeared here of its own accord.’ The notion that agency in estab- 
lishing the presence of the divine is not human, but divine, is widespread. These 
natural manifestations are not established by human hands or by royal patronage, 
but are the spontaneous eruptions of the divine, whether as Shiva, Vishnu, Devi, 
or a local divinity. 

One of the commonly shared myths of self-manifestation is that of the 
jyotirlinga, the ‘linga of light’, appearing from below, spanning earth, the sky, 
and the heavens above.!? The term jyotirlinga is used to describe the appearance 


14 Charon Dham Mahatmya (n.d.: 12). 
15 The myth is told twice at the beginning of the Shiva Purana: I 5-12; II 16-9 See also Linga 
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of many of India’s most powerful Shiva lingas-especially the group of twelve 
stretched throughout India, cited in both the Linga Purana and Shiva Purana. 
Some of the jyotirlingas—Kedarnàth in the Himalayas, Vaidyanath in Bengal, and 
Tryambakeshvar in Maharashtra, for instance—are outcroppings of rock around 
which temples have been constructed. Some are parthiva lingas, temporary ‘earth 
lingas' fashioned of clay by a devotee. In jyotirlinga myths, these simple earthen 
lingas provide the occasion of devotion for Shiva to step forth into that very place 
with his full presence. At the request of his devotee, Shiva pledges to be forever 
present there, and the parthiva linga is transformed from the most transient to the 
most transcendent of images—the world-spanning shaft of light. 

Geographically, these twelve are located throughout the length and breadth of 
India, linked to the fractionless (nishkala) luminous form of Shiva. As we have 
seen, a modern painted image in the Ujjain temple of Mahakaleshvar shows the 
body of Lord Shiva superimposed on the map of India. In introducing the twelve, 
the author of a popular Hindi pamphlet on the jyotirlingas draws his own conclu- 
sions: ‘From all over India these twelve jyotirlingas have come to be especially 
important, and in this our symbolic, religious, and national sense of unity is vested’ 
(Jayasval n.d.: 2). He cites the twelve: In the north is Kedar. In the Gangetic plain 
is Kashi Vishvanath and, further east in Bihar, Vaidyanath. Along the Narmada 
river in central India are Mahakal and Omkáreshvar. At the headwaters of the 
Godavari is Tryambak. Nearby in the Deccan and along the western ghats are 
Ghushmeshvar and Bhima Shankar. In the far west in Saurashtra are Somnath and 
Nagesh. In the east, along the river Krishna, is Mallikarjuna. And in the far south 
is Rámeshvaram. 

Shiva is often cast in five-fold form—homologised to the five sounds of the syl- 
lable Om, and so it is that many of these jyotirlingas spread beyond their temples 
to a wider embodiment in the land. Kashi Vishvanáth, for instance, is really the 
panchkroshatmaka linga, a geographical embodiment taking five days to circum- 
ambulate. In Kedar, the ‘five Kedárs' extend the divine embodiment of Shiva 
throughout the high mountain country of the Himalayas. Ujjain, like Kashi, is a 
city of many temples where the real jyotirlinga of light is not so much the single icon 
of Mahàkáleshvar, but a whole area, a kshetra or field, with its own panchkroshi 
pilgrimage Omkdreshvar’s temple is on an island in the Narmada river, the whole 
of which is inscribed with a ‘circumambulatory’ trail called the panchkroshi pil- 
grimage in which pilgrims literally trace out the syllable Om with their feet as they 
walk the path. From the temple of Tryambak in Maharashtra, pilgrims climb a 
steep bluff to the top ofthe five-peaked mountain called Brahmagiri. Repeating the 
five-fold symbolic structure we have seen, these five peaks are said to be the five 
faces of Shiva, and the whole mountain is called Shiva svarupa—Shiva himself. 
In all these places, the five-fold presence of Shiva is inscribed in the landscape. 


Purana 17 17-21, Kürma Purána J. 25 62-111; [1.31 1-31; Skanda Purana l. 3 1 1-2; 1.3.1.6, 1.3 2 9— 
15, VII73.34; Vayu Purina 55 1-68. I have discussed the jyotirlingas in ‘Shiva and Shakti in the land 
of India’ (Eck 1982) 
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Special stones are also self-manifest images of the divine. Keep in mind that _ 
in consecrated 1mages—made by the hands of the artisan—divine presence is 
established and the prána, the breath of life, imparted to the image in the rites of 
prana pratishtha. A svayambhü image, however, has no need of prdna pratishtha. 
Symbolically speaking, the divine breath is already there and has been there from 
time immemorial. Certain stones are always svayambhü. The shalagrámas found 
in the Gandaki river in Nepal are natural manifestations of Vishnu, sacred without 
so much as a mantra of invocation. And so are the stones found along the beaches 
of Dvaraka called Dvaraka chakras, the ‘wheels of Dvaraka’ pure white stones 
imprinted with intricate wheels, the emblems of Vishnu. Likewise, bàna lingas, 
the smooth stones found in the bed of the Narmada river, are natural embodiments 
of Shiva. 

Beyond these natural manifestations, there are countless local stones, rocks, 
outcroppings, and mürtis that are called svayambhü by the acclamation of those 
who worship them. For example, the small jet black image of Krishna as Radha 
Raman in Brindavan, the smooth stone form of Kamakhya Devi in Assam or 
Vaishno Devi in Kashmir, or the local folk image of Draupadi at the cult cen- 
tre of Gingee in Tamilnadu are all spoken of as svayambhü (for the latter see 
Hiltebeitel 1988: 66—67). Self-manifest images are especially’powerful in attract- 
ing pilgrims, whether locally, regionally, or nationally. Our point here, however, 
is not to enumerate the multitude of such divine manifestations, but to call atten- 
tion to the grammar of sanctification through which a landscape is created. The 
language of self-manifestation participates richly in the creation of an imagined 
landscape. 


VII 
Pratishthà: Sanctification by adhesion 


The final mode of sanctification we will explore here is related to patterns of self- 
manifestation: the divine is manifest not through eruption, but through 
spontaneous adhesion. When an image of the divine is established in a temple, the 
rites of consecration include not only pràna pratishthà, but also the áttachment of 
the image to its pedestal in the garbha griha, binding stone upon stone with the 
strongest of adhesives. But certain powerful images, we are told, adhere sponta- 
neously to the earth. Here is yet another symbolic device through which a divine 
landscape is construed. 

All over India there are mürtis and lingas said to have adhered fast to this 
place or that by spontaneous natural fusion of divinity to place. For instance, the 
hills of Palani in Tamilnadu, which Idumban carried on a shoulder pole from the 
Himalayas, are said to have stuck to the earth the moment he put them down. In 
the many myths of this sort found in local máhátmyas or sthala puranas, someone 
puts the image down, and it cannot be moved again by any amount of muscle or 
effort. At Vaidyanath in Bihar, the local mdhdtmya tells the story: The powerful 
Ravana was returning from the Himalayas to Lanka with a linga given to him by 
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- Shiva as a reward for great tapas. Ravana had been told, however, that he must not 
put the linga down en route. The gods were understandably fearful that if Ravana 
established such a powerful linga in Lanka his asura kingdom would become even 
stronger. As a result, they conspired to have him put the /inga down on the way. 
By design of the gods, Ravana experienced the acute feeling of having to relieve 
himself, and he set the linga down to attend nature’s call. When he returned to 
pick it up again, it would not budge. Vaidyanáth today claims to be one of the 
twelve jyotirlingas and attracts pilgrims from all over north India. 

A similar story is told of the Gokarna linga hundreds of miles to the south-west 
along the coast of Karnataka. As Ravana travelled with the Zinga, evening came and 
he had to perform his ritual duties, for he was a piously observant asura. Therefore 
he gave the /inga to a boy—actually Ganesha in disguise—to hold while he bathed 
in the ocean and performed his evening rites. But the image proved too heavy, and 
Ganesha put it down. When he returned, Ravana tried so hard to remove the linga 
forcibly from the place where it stuck that he twisted 1t. The form of the Gokarna 
linga today is that of a piece of solid reddish rock, twisted like an old stump. 

At Shrirangam, the island shrine of Vishnu at Tiruchirapallai in Tamilnadu, it 
is said that Vishnu’s image as Ranganathaswami had been given to Vibhishana, 
Ravana’s brother, by the royal household of Rama in Ayodhya. Again, Vibhishana 
was told not to put the 1mage down. Even so, when he came to the beautiful 
Kaveri river he was overwhelmed with the desire to bathe. He gave the image to 
a Brahmin boy, again Ganesha in disguise, and the boy agreed to hold it for him, 
under the condition that Vibhishana would come promptly if he called for him 
three times. When Vibhishana was under water, taking his dips in the Kaveri river, 
the boy called out. Of course, Vibhishana could not hear. The boy put down the 
image of Ranganathaswami, and so it is that the image has been worshipped in the 
island temple of Shrirangam ever since. 

A final example may be found at Rameshvaram. Here it is said that Rama sent 
Hanuman to the Himalayas, or alternatively to Kashi, to bring a linga to establish 
in honour of Shiva at the site called Setu, the ‘bridge’, where Rāma’s armies had 
crossed the sea to Lanka to fight the armies of Ravana and retrieve Sita. When 
the auspicious hour for consecrating the linga arrived, however, Hanuman had not 
yet returned. Thus Sita fashioned a linga of sand and the rites of consecration 
proceeded. Wher Hanuman finally returned, he wanted to replace the sand linga 
with the fine stone /inga from the north. Try as he did, however, even wrapping 
his'tail about it to pull with all his might, Hanuman was unable to remove the sand 
linga. So the fine/Himalayan stone linga was established as well, side by side with 
the sand linga that could not be moved. 

A 17th century version of divine adhesion to the land also attends the establish- 
ment of Krishna as Shrinath-ji in Rajasthan. During the reign of the emperor 
Aurangzeb, the Pushti Margiidevotees placed the image in a cart and took it from 
its site at Mount Govardhana in Braj, seeking a safe place in Rajasthan to establish 
a temple. According to legend, the cart got stuck 1n the mud at the place north 

_of Udaipur known today as Nathdvara. No human effort could make the wheel 
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move, and the mishap was taken as a sign that the image of Shrinath-j1 wanted to 
stay right there where the great Nathdvara temple exists today. 

The multitude of such stories suggest a kind of chosenness, a divine selection 
that powerfully creates a local sense of ‘place’. Whereas many of the svayambhü 
images of the self-born divine are held to have been manifest in response to the 
unstinting devotion of bhaktas, here the principle of selection seems to be ascribed 
to the affinities of the god. It is a divine reversal of the ishtadevatà principle, for 
here the divine power does the choosing. In many of these stories it seems that 
the fusion of god and earth could, in principle, take place anywhere. If twilight 
had come a few minutes later, Ravana could have stopped for his samdhya rituals 
along the coast of Kerala or near the mouth of the Kaveri. But once the contact 
with earth has been made, god is there to stay. 


VII 
Myth on earth 


This brief survey has explored the ways in which patterns of sanctification have 
created a strong sense of the imagined landscape—locally, regionally, or on an 
all-India basis. Whether the divine is present on earth by divine descent, divine 
eruption, or divine adhesion, these forms of sanctification participate in the creation 
of a landscape of polycentricity and duplication, no matter how deeply the heart's 
devotion may be attached to a particular place or manifestation of the divine. 

Both mythology and topography provide for people and cultures the ‘maps’ 
of the world Obviously, to speak of an ‘imagined landscape’ is not to speak of 
something fanciful, for the imagined landscape is the most powerful landscape in 
which we live. No one really lives in the India displayed on the Bartholomew's 
map, nor in any other two-dimensional graph of the world. Such a map can locate 
our hometown, or the route we followed from Rishikesh to Gangotri, or the rail line 
from Rameshvaram to Madurai, and there is no question of its utility. But all of us, 
individually and culturally, live in the mappings of our imagined landscape, with 
its charged centres and its dim peripheries, with its mountain tops and its terrae 
incognitae, with its powerful sentimental and emotional three-dimensionality, with 
its bordered terrain and the loyalty it inspires, with its holy places, both private 
and communally shared. 


The extent to which mythology and topography overlap or diverge in the shaping 
of an imagined landscape is a critically important question for students of religion, 
culture, and politics today. Does the land, with its rivers and mountains, bear tbe 
powerful symbolic charge of myth? Are the myths and the gods people live by 
linked to the land in which they live? What kind of worldview is shaped by the 
maps and the myths of the imagined landscape? The question of location has been 
a continuing issue in the Jewish tradition, for example, which is highly locative 
and yet has had a long history of adapting to the realities of singing the Lord's 
song in a foreign land. The culture of China has also had a strongly locative 
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sensibility, with a clear sense of both centre and periphery. More ‘ecumenical’ 
traditions like Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam have travelled widely across 
cultural regions, developed multiple cultural forms, continually composing a more 
universal mapping of the world. 

In India, the inscribing of the land with the prolixity of Hindu myth is so vast 
and complex that it composed a radically locative worldview The profusion of 
divine manifestation is played in multiple keys as the natural counterpart of divine 
infinity, incapable of being limited to any name or form, and therefore express- 
ible only through multiplication and plurality. The land-god homologies cre- 
ate a multitude of imagined landscapes, lived-in maps, among the many peoples 
who might speak of themselves as Hindus, but they have in common an 1mag- 
ined landscape constituted by such homologies whatever they may be in personal, 
local, regional and national terms. The challenges of diaspora have loosened the 
locativity as Hindu communities reconstitute temples and negotiate new identities 
in new lands. And yet to some extent, the experience of reconstituting Hmdu 
communities in the west has created yet a further duplication of the patterns of 
sanctification found in India—the Kashi Vishvanath temple in Flint, Michigan; the 
Shri Venkateshvara temple in Pittsburgh; the Shree Meenakshi temple in Houston; 
and the whole of south India's sacred geography recapitulated in the Shiva- Vishnu 
temple of Lanham, Maryland. 

The imagined landscape may coincide with the kind of imagined community 
Benedict Anderson speaks of as a ‘nation’, or it may not. Many of the tensions 
described as ‘communal’ in modern India arise from the challenges of bring- 
ing into being the imagined community of a multireligious, secular nation-state 
in the context of multiple, though overlapping imagined landscapes. The Indian 
national anthem, Jana Gana Mana, names an imagined landscape, reciting the 
evocative namies of the regions of India, circling from the Punjab, to the south, 
and back to Bengal, and reciting the names of mountains and rivers—the Vindhya 
and Himalayas, the Yamuna and Ganga. Even as the mind's eye circles India, 
people of multiple communities will imagine different, but overlapping landscapes. 
“Vindhya, Himachala, Yamuna, Ganga . . .' will be evocative in very different ways 
to those of the north and south, to Hindus, Muslims, and secular environmental- 
ists. This paper has attempted to illumine some of the particular ways in which 
it is evocative for Hindus because of the elaborate patterns of inscribing myth 
on earth. 
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Caste and purity: A study in the language of 
the Dharma literature 


Patrick Olivelle 





The caste system, according to the currently prevalent view, is based on purity, each caste being located 
on a hierarchical gradation of purity, a thesis laid out most compellingly by Louis Dumont It has 
generally bern assumed that purity ıs the basis of hierarchy in ancient India This paper examines 
the ancient texts on Dharma relating to purity and social hierarchy and finds that the texts establish 
no link between the two and that they rarely, if ever, refer to purity as an abstract condition or state 

The language of punty itself ıs multifaceted, containing numerous terms with significant differences 
in meaningyand it makes a clear distinction between persons and things. With respect to persons, the 
vocabulary clearly indicates that the focus is not on any permanent, or even transuory, condition of 
punity but rather on the transition from impurity to purity, on the recovery of lost purity; the dynamic 
meaning dominates the use of the major Sanskrit terms for pure. 


With this volume on the theme of tradition, pluralism, and identity, we celebrate 
the lifelong achievements of Professor T. N. Madan both as scholar extraordinaire 
and wonderful human being, a man who is as secure in his own identity when he is 
talking with a villager in Kashmir as when he is addressing a scholarly audience in 
Texas. The Indian tradition down the centuries, however, has managed pluralism 
primarily within the context of interlocking group identities, the most basic of 
which is caste. And the caste system, according to the currently prevalent view, 
is based on purity, each caste being located on a hierarchical gradation of purity. 
The higher the caste the greater the degree of purity. 

This thesis was laid out most boldly and most compellingly by Louis Dumont 
in his seminal work Homo hierarchicus, first published in 1966. Purity, according 
to Dumont, is the basis of hierarchy in traditional India and is, therefore, the 
ideological principle behind the caste system. Quigley (1993: 1), in his critique of 
the Dumontian thesis, acknowledges that the prevalent view among both Hindus 
and outside observers considers castes to be ‘hierarchically ranked on a purity— 
pollution scale’. Madan (1989: 365) himself states that ‘according to traditional 
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caste ideology, which ts obviously the brainchild of Brahmins, the key to the rank 
order lies in the notion of ritual purity,’ 

Dumont’s thesis has not gone unchallenged. In a ‘Review symposium’ publi- 
shed just four years after the-appearance of Homo hterarchicus and organised by 
Madan with contributions from ten scholars,! several critiqued the central point of 
Dumont’s thesis that caste 1s based on purity. McKim Marriott’s (1990) efforts to 
construct an ‘Indian ethnosociology' using what he terms ‘Hindu categories’ are in 
large part directed against Dumont. In the same volume Nicholas Dirks undertakes 
a frontal attack on Dumont's thesis, claiming that in his own ethnographic work 
he has ‘found that purity and pollution are not the primary relatiorigi coordinates 
which endow hierarchy with its meaning and substance’ (Dirks 1990: 61). In his 
recent book Quigley (1993) likewise challenges the premise that caste is based on 
the gradation of ritual purity. 

The connection between caste and purity that is at the heart of Dumont's thesis, 
furthermore, appears not to be based on ethnographic data. This is a point asserted 
repeatedly by reviewers, and it is the basis for Dirks’ (1990) critique Madan 
(1971: 9) remarks that the ethnologists ‘complain of his [Dumont's] attitude to 
empirical evidence’ and acknowledges Dumont's ‘devaluation of the ethnographic 
datum’, but he notes: 


What distinguishes this work from the usual social anthropological discussions 
of caste is that it does not proceed from fieldwork to a model of how the system 
works. Instead it begins with a cardinal explanatory principle—hierarchy—and 
boldly sets out to build a model thereon, throughout maintaining the position 
that theory or ideology overrides and encompasses ethnography.... Models, 
therefore, are not to be judged as true or false but as possessing more or less 
explanatory power. 


Yet Dumont cannot invoke the principle of hierarchy and its basis in purity 
totally a priori; they must be derived in some way from the evidence of how the 
Indian society functions or from the native social ideology. So, if not ethnography ' 
then what is the source of such evidence? Some think that his source is Sanskrit 
texts. Berreman (1971: 22-23) explicitly states that Dumont ‘relies heavily on 
some classical Sanskrit texts while ignoring others’ and concludes that his thesis 
*conforms well to the theory of caste purveyed in learned Brahmanical tracts. But 
it bears little relationship to the experience of caste in the lives of the many millions 
who live it in India. Von Fürer-Haimendorf (1971: 24) notes Dumont's ‘expertise 
in classical Indology'. 

Are the classical texts of Brahmanism, then, the inspiration behind Dumont's 
‘model’ of the caste system? These texts, especially the technical literature on 


! Madan (1971). Besides Madan, the reviewers were E. Leach, GD Berreman, C. von Furer- « 
Haimendorf, R S Khare, V Das, J.S Uberoi, J.C Heesterman, D Kantowsky, and M. Singer, with a 
response by Dumont Especially critical of Dumont's thesis are Berreman, Veena Das, and Ubero: For 
a recent defence of punty as the basis of caste from a psychoanalytic perspective, see Dundes (1997) 
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Dharma (DharmaSastra), however, recognise only the division of human society 
into four varnas Their social ideology is based on varna and not on caste (ati), 
castes being subsumed under varna ideology as hybrid forms. Leach (1971: 15) 
appears to hint that Dumont’s ideology is borrowed from the Brahmanical theory 
of varna when he remarks on 


Dumont's insistence that the structure of jat: organization which is “out there”, 
external to the observer, is integral with the structure of varna hierarchy.... As 
anthropological outsiders we need to pay close attention to the varna system ` 
because it helps to make sense of the facts on the ground and, in turn, continually 
forces the facts on the ground into a coherent pattern. 


Brahmanical scholarship 1s consistent on this point, and the technical literature on 
Dharma continues to focus on varza as the basis of Indian society throughout the 
medieval period and right up to modern times. i 

In Dumont's (1980: 66-91) own treatment of varna, however, he states clearly 
that although varna and jàti are both based on hierarchy divorced from ‘power’, 
the varna hierarchy is not based on the pure and the impure (1980: 66, 73). So, 
according to Dumont, on this crucial point the two systerns of social hierarchy in 
India diverge. And yet he acknowledges that much of the caste ideology, which 
Madan (1989: 365) calls *the brain-child of Brahmins', is derived from the varna 
ideology. We are then faced with not just a theoretical or ideological problem but 
with a historical question: when and how did caste ideology of purity/impurity 
emerge out of the varna hierarchy?? The historical question is raised by Madan . 
(1971: 12): ‘It is not clear, however, at what time Dumont believes the crucial ` 
structural elements of the caste system, as presented by him, to have crystal- 
lized. Is rt plausible, furthermore, that the same Brahmin intelligentsia that kept 
purity out of the varna hierarchy would have made it the cornerstone of the caste 
hierarchy? 

Even though, as Dumont himself acknowledges, varna hierarchy is not based on 
a gradation of purity/impurity, nevertheless the same Brahmanical social thinking 
that developed the varna ideology also placed great emphasis on purity, creat- 
ing intricate and minute rules on pollution and purification. These rules and the 
ideology underlying them have not been subjected to thorough scholarly scrutiny. 

Animportant way to get a handle on that ideology, Ithink, is to study the vocabu- 
lary of purity/impurity in these texts. Scholars regularly use Sanskrit equivalents in 
dealing with purity under a tacit assumption that this will somehow take us closer 


? Another question is the ideological basis of the varna hierarchy, a question Dumont never fully 
answers except to draw a distinction between'dignity' and ‘power’ and the separation of status from 
power. The mythical legiumisation of the varna division is, of course, contained in the Purusa Hymn 
of the Rg Veda (10.90) which portrays the creation of the four varnas from four parts of the creator's 
body and posits thereby a biological (racial/genetic?) basis for varnas The early vedic texts, however, 
indicate that raw power was a central ingredient in varna hierarchy, illustrated by the metaphor of food 
and eater, the lower varnas being the ‘food’ of the upper varnas (see Smith 1990). 
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to the reality on the ground.? Yet, there is no single term in Sanskrit for either the 
substantives 'purity/impurity'^ or the adjectives ‘pure/impure’. The existence of a 
large number of terms in a language for a broad area of human experience is prima 
facie evidence for that area being central to that culture and for its nuanced and 
often technical treatment by that culture. It is interesting to note, however, that, 
despite the enormous amount of writing on the concept of purity in India, there has 
been no sustained and detailed study of the Sanskrit (or other vernacular) terms 
for 'pure/impure'. That is what this paper attempts to do within the confines of the 
ancient Dharma texts in an attempt to uncover the complex ways in which they deal 
with the category today subsumed under 'purity'. This is an exercise in philology 
in the best sense of the word, a philological study that is context-sensitive and 
therefore refuses to reify anything,” least of all words, and examines the chan ging 
patterns of word usage that opens a window into the changing reality of the social 
world lying behind the language. Such a study may also throw some valuable 
light on the ongoing scholarly debate about the caste system and contribute to the 
cross-cultural study of purity and pollution, to whichI will return in the concluding 
section of this paper. 


I 
The vocabulary of pure/impure 


The principal terms for pure/impure in the Dharma literature belong to seven 
families, some of which contain several individual terms with their own nuances 
and technical meanings. For convenience I introduce each family under its most 
prominent representative in the order I treat them.’ 


l. suci—Sauca, auci, afauca 
2. Sudhyati (Sodhayati, Sodhana)—Suddhi, fuddha, a$uddha 


3 See, for example, Marriott (1990: 33). Madan himself is concerned about the use of the modern 
English term 'punty' to describe the lived reality of Indian life 


] use deliberately, but only as far as seems reasonable, the Sanskrit words Subha and Suddha instead 
of 'auspiciousness' and ‘purty’ The former two words or derivatives from the same are in use 
in most languages of India My hesitation in using the two English words throughout the chapter 
arises from the fact that they have become omnibus words and conceal more than they reveal (Madan 
1988. 49-50) 


^ The abstract term ‘purity’, as we will see, is absent in the vocabulary of Dharma texts 

5 Marnott’s (1990) use of the term ‘Hindu’ ıs misleading, pointing as it does to a reified and 
unchanging substance or category. There is a simular reified use of ‘Hindu’ with reference to food in 
Khare (1992), about which I have written elsewhere (Olivelle 1995) On the context-sensitive nature 
of Indian culture, see Ramanujan (1990). 

6 I have ignored a few terms, such as kalmasa, which in the Dharma literature always refers to moral 
turpitude or sin’ A 1 22 4; 1 24.25; 1.28.18; 1 29.1 (the last three repeat the same expression), B 2 4 5, 
Va 28.6 (same as B); M 4 260, 12 18, 12 22, Vi 1.36, 23 60; 52 14; Y 3.218 

7 So as not to make matters more complex than they already are, I have not treated separately 
compound terms, such as visuddh: and partsuddhi (and other compounds with the prefixes vi-, part-, 
etc ). These, as far as I can tell, do not add new meanings or nuances, except to make the term more 
intensive. So parisuddha or vifuddhe may mean 'punfied to an extraordinary degree’ 
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3 prayata—aprayata 

4. puyate (puta, aputa)—pavitra, pavana 
5. ucchista 

6. medhya—amedhya 

7. mala (amala/nirmala) 


Let me make a few general comments before proceeding to a more detailed 
analysis of each term. First, a grammatically negative term (e g., auci or amedhya) 
is not always simply the opposite of the positive; negatives often develop their 
own semantic overlay, creating highly technical meanings. This is a common phe- 
nomenon in Sanskrit as witnessed by the well-known term ahimsd, whose meaning 
goes well beyond what may be expected from the simple negative of himsā. 

Since there is considerable semantic overlap between several of these terms, the 
use of one in a particular text or context may not always be of special significance. 
Often the selection may be based on the exigencies of metre (in verses), or on 
alliteration and other ‘sound effects’. There is the danger of ‘reading too much’ 
into a word. In this study, I have tried to survey a broad sampling of cases before 
determining whether nuances and technical meanings are attached to particular 
terms in particular contexts or by particular authors. 

In my discussion of individual terms, I will focus on several significant questions. 
Does a term refer: (a) to a person or to a thing; (b) to a condition (that is, toa person 
or thing being pure, or more generally to the abstract ‘purity’) or to a transition 
(that is, a person or thing becoming pure, the recovery of lost purity); (c) to what 
we have come to call ‘ritual purity’, to common cleanliness, or to the areas of 
morality and cnminal law (four areas that are not always as cleanly distinguished 
in Our sources as in our own minds); (d) to an individual in his own existential 
being or to a class or group (or to an individual as part of a group)? The resolution 
of these questions, I believe, 1s important not only to our understanding of ancient 
Indian world views and ritual practices, but also to the ongoing debate on the role 
of purity in caste identity and hierarchy. 

For a diachromc study of the terms for pure/impure we need both an absolute 
and a relative chronology of the Dharma texts. Unfortunately, as is the case with 
most ancient Indian literature, we cannot place certain or accurate dates against 
any of these texts. In footnote 8 I give a tentative chronology that may be of some 
help for those unfamiliar with this literature.® 


3 Kane (1968) gives the following chronology Gautama 600-400 BCE, Apastamba 450-350 
BCE, Baudhüyana 500-200 B CE; Vasistha 300-100 B.CE., Manu 2nd century B CE to CE. 
2nd century (I would place him closer to the later than the former date), Visnu 300 B.C.E-C E. 100 
(the current inflated text C E. 400—600), Yājñavalkya C.E first two centuries; Narada C E 100-300, 
Varkhánasa CE 300—400 This sort of chronology 1s a mere house of cards without too much sup- 
porting evidence. My own opinion 1s that, whatever may be said about the onginal versions, with 
regard to the texts as we have them now, Apastamba 1s the oldest, followed by Gautama, Baudhayana 
(although this text has undergone extensive additions), and Vasistha, all probably composed between 
the 4th and Ist centuries B C E. Then come Manu, Narada, Yüjiiavalkya, Visnu, and Vaikhdnasa in no 
particular order (sec Lariviere's comments, N, vol. 2, pp. xixxxii, Manu is probably the oldest of this 
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Within the confines of this paper it 1s not possible to discuss fully and in detail 
every occurrence of these terms in the Dharma literature. I will confine myself to 
presenting illustrative examples for each major meaning or nuance, relegating to 
the charts attached to each family of terms the exhaustive listing of the evidence. 


1. Suci 


The term uci ıs an adjective derived from the verbal root suc and in its earliest 
usage meant ‘shining, bright, white’. By the time of the early Dharma texts the 
term had acquired its traditional meaning of ‘pure’, although more literal meanings 
continued to coexist.? As its primitive meaning indicates, suci alludes to a positive 
quality (bright, pure) in a subject, and its dynamic meaning refers to the regaining 
of this lost quality. In contrast, we will see that fuddhi refers directly to the getting 
rid of impurities, the positive quality being indicated indirectly as the result of 
such purification. For the sake of clarity, I give below four significant areas in the 
semantics of suci. 


1. Animportant distinction our texts make is between the purification of persons 
and of things, such as vessels, seats, or a prece of ground.!° Suci is the most 
common term for ‘pure’ with reference to persons.!! When a text wants to 
make this distinction clear, it invariably uses suci (or its derivative Sauca: see 
section 1.2) for persons and suddhi for things. The use of separate terms 
points to an ideological distinction between persons and non-persons in the 
area of purity. 

Gautama is the first author to use the expression dravyasuddhih (‘purifi- 
cation of things’). He introduces the section (G 1.29—34) on the different 
methods for cleansing articles made of metal, clay, wood, and so forth with 
this expression (G 1.29) and distinguishes that from personal purification, 
sauca (G 1.35), a topic he deals with ın the very next section (1.35—45). This 
distinction is brought out most clearly by Manu. In the first chapter he gives 
a table of contents which lists faucam and dravyanam Suddhih (M 1.113) as 
two separate entries, the former referring to personal purification and the latter 


group), all of them composed well into the common era, although Visnu contains sections belonging 
to an old sütra text 

? Kalidasa, m his Rtusamhara (1.2), for example, calls ‘summer’ the hot season, suci. References 
in the Dharma texts to god as suci probably have the meaning of bright or shining A 1 22 7, B 1.104, 
1.132 Interestingly, the word ‘pure’ itself 1s denved from the Indo-European root for fire, from which 
15 derived the Greek pyra and English ‘pyre’ and ‘fire’, as well as the Sanskrit puyate (see section 4 on 
puyate) 

10 In this study I make the broader distinction between persons and ‘non-persons’, the latter including 
animals, objects, activities (e.g., rites), bodily discharges, and detached parts of the human body, such 
s hair and nails Within the category of ‘person’ I include ‘pure’ used with reference to the human 
body (Sarira) or bodily parts (anga), such as hands and mouth 

H Apastamba, possibly the earliest Dharma text, uses prayata (see section 3) in preference to Suct 
with regard to personal purity, using the latter mostly in its second meaning This may indicate a 
development of the purity vocabulary within the Dharma tradition. It may, however, be simply a matter 
of personal preference or idiosyncrasy, or even a regional difference in the vocabulary. 
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to the cleansing of things. In the body of the text he maintains this distinction 
with a verse that concludes his discussion of personal purification and intro- 
duces the next topic, the purification of things: esa Saucasya vah proktah 
SGrirasya vinirnayah / nànávidhànàm dravyánam suddheh $rnuta nirnayam 
// (‘I have explained above the settled practice regarding the purification.of 
the body. Listen now to the settled practice regarding the cleansing of things’) 
(M 5.110). This distinction is also evident in a rule that prohibits vedic recita- 
tion when a person finds that ‘the ground where the recitation takes places 
is unclean or he himself is impure’: svadhyayabhümim asuddhàm Gtmanam 
cüsucim (M 4.127). 

Throughout the Dharma literature, the term for ‘pure’ within the sections on 
personal purification is invariably suci. Even outside these sections, Suci most 
frequently refers to the purity of persons rather than of things (see Figure 1: 
A.l.a—b). 

Śuci is not used exclusively with reference to people, however, although 
this is its primary sense. It has a broader application; animals, clothes, mines, 
and water are said to be suci. The most frequent use of suci outside the con- 
text of persons, however, occurs in the set phrase sucau dese (‘in a clean [or 
cleansed] place’) with reference to the area where a ritual act is to take place 
(see Figure 1: A.2.b). 

The connection of suci with persons carries over into the area of morality and 
personal character. Thus, in many contexts, especially in the appointment of 
ministers and other public officials, uci 1s used with the meaning of ‘upright’, 
‘honest’, ‘loyal’, ‘trustworthy’—that 1s, a man of character and integrity. The 
king ‘should appoint Aryas who are upright and honest to protect his sub- 
jects’ (aryafi chucin satyasilan prajaguptaye nidadhyat [A 2.26.4]). The king 
himself, as well as his ministers, officials, supervisors of mines and gambling 
houses, ambassadors, judges, and witnesses in a court should be suci upright 
(Figure 1: A.1.c). 

In the area of criminal justice uci means ‘innocent’, although this meaning 
is recorded only in the somewhat late texts of Manu and Narada. A man who 
has undergone an ordeal successfully is said to be suci (M 8.115). A king’s 
power is demonstrated by that fact that his word can make a guilty person 
(asuci) innocent (suci), and vice versa (N 18.49). 

When suci is used with the first meaning, it most frequently indicates ‘puri- 
fication’ or ‘becoming pure’ rather than ‘being pure’; that is, Suci indicates 
that a person has become pure through some purificatory activity (see 
Figure 1: A.l.a). This usage, together with its counterpart in suddhi (see 
section 2.1), shows that the concern of Dharma authors was with the con- 
stant struggle to recover Tost purity rather than with some abstract notion of 
‘purity’ that may attach to persons or groups. 

This dynamic meaning is most evident in the expression sucir bhavet (‘he 
becomes pure’) coming at the end of the description of purificatory rituals. 
Thus, after he has bathed in and drunk a mixture of cow’s urine, cowdung, 
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Figure 1 
A. $uci 








1. Person 
` a becoming pure A 2 18.6 (?), G 1 40,92, 2621, B 1.6.15, 1 8 23, 1 8.24; 1 825; 
11138, 1 1141;25 18,428, Va 341, 1031, 2331; 2921; M2 51, 2 107, 2 176, 4.35, 
5.106, 5 143, 8 87 (twice); Y 1 131; 1 195, 1 225; 2.99 (?), 321; 3 26, 3.51, Vi 22 89, 
23 49, 23 55, 66 15; N 12 87; 20 17, Vkh 1 3;2 11. 
freed from sin’ Y 3 245; 3 257; 3 303 
b being pure B 1.105 (twice), M5 106; Y 1 187; Vi 22 89 (thrice) 
c morally upnght A 2 15 11,225 13; 226.4; G 11 4, B 2 14.6, Va 2 9, M 2 109, 2 115, 
5.106; 7 22, 7 31, 7 38; 7 60, 7.62, 7 63, 7 64, 8 77, 9 188; 9 335, Y 1 28, 1 121, 1 309, 
1 312, 1 322, 1 355, 2 191, Vi 3 71, 29 10, N 1 133, 1.209; Vkh 3 5 (7) 
d criminally innocent. M 8 115, N 18.49 (twice) 
e god A1.227,B1104&1 132. 
2 Non-persons 
a becomes pure Va 12 15. 
b is pure 
place (fucau defe) A 11123,2423,2186,G 136,B 1 8.11,25 21, M 2 222, 3 206, 
568, Y 118, 1 227, Vi 61.17: Vkh3 5 
others: B192,193; 196, 1.13.1 (re sacrifice); 1 13 4, 3.5 2; 39.2, Va 3 47; 14 27, 21.14; 
28.8, M 5130, 5 131,9 70, Y 1 187; 1 191; 1 192, 1 193, Vi 23 49, 23 50, 23.52, N 18 42. 


B. Sauca 


1. Purification 
a. person A215 12; G 135, 1 42,9 25; 9 71; 14 44, B 1 62, 1.6 15, 1.7.1 (twice); 1.8 1; 
183,184,1811,1852; 18.53, 114 19, 2.4.5; 2 11 24, 2 15 11, 3 1.25, 3 1 26 (twice) 
Va 435,4 37,6 17, 6 19, 11 28; 12 17, 19 47, 28 6, M 1 113, 2.61, 2.69, 3.126, 3 192, 
4 93; 4 148, 4.175, 5 94, 597, 5 98, 5 100, 5 106 (twice); 5 110; 5.137, 5.139, 5 140, 
5146,7 145,9 11; Y 1 15; 1 17, 1 71; 1 98, 1 209, 1 232; 3 29, Vi 22 26, 22.89 (twice), 
22 93, 23.42, 60 24; 60.26; 91 18, Vkh 29 (twice); 34 
b thing: B 1.14 16; Va 348; 353, M 5 114; 5 118 (twice), 6 53, VI 23 34 (divine mage) 
2 Virtue G 823, 10.51; Va 6.23, 11 35, M 3 235, 692, 10 63, 12.31; Y 1 122; 3 66; 3 137, 3 313, 
V12 16; Vkh 14,24 





C. aguci 


1 Person 
a. impure G 16 46, B 16.14; Va 438 (^ sinner), 5 6; M 4 71; 4 127; 4.142, 4 143; 5.75; 5 76; 
5 79, 5 81; 5 84, 5.86 (2); Y 1.135, 1 149, 3.30, Vi 96 26, Vkh 2 14; 33; 3.4; 
b. morally bad (sinner). A 1 21 12; 1.21.19, 1 29.14; 1 29 15; 1.29.17, 1 29 18, 2 12 22, 
G911;916,2322; B 1 10.5, 2 2 15; 2 2 23; 2224, N 1424 
c guilty N 1841; 18 49 (twice) 
2. Non-persons 
a impure (adj ). B 1 9 6, Va 4.23; 14 30; M 4.124, Y 1 149; Vi 70 17, 98 70, N 18 42; Vkh 3.5 
b filthy substance (noun). A 1.2 29, M possibly 5 86; Vi 5.106, 60 13, N 5 6. 


D. asauca (asauca) 


Penod of impurity. G 2.3, 14 1, 14.23; 14 29, 16 18, B 1 11 1, 1.11.18, 1 11.19, Va 49, 4.16; 4 23, 
431; 4.34; 4 36; 23 24; M 5.59; 5 61, 5 62, 5 74; 5 80, 5.97 (twice); 11 183, Y 36, 318, 3 27, 
Vi 19 13; 19.18, 20 32, 21.1, 22.1; 22 6, 22.7; 22.8 (twice), 22 10; 22.11; 22 12, 22.13; 
22 14 (twice); 22 15; 22.16; 22 17, 22.18, 22 19, 22 21; 22 33; 22.35 (thrice), 22.38, 22.39, 22.40, 
22 47, 22 56, 27.5; Vkh 2.11; 2 14; 38 
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milk, curd, ghee, and a decoction of KuSa grass,‘a man who has been bitten 
by a worm is purified’ (krmidastah Sucir bhavet: B 1.11.38). More com- 
monly, however, the verb bhavet is dispensed with and the prescription of 
the rite concludes with just sucih—‘after bathing he becomes pure’ (snātvă 
fucih: M 2.176); ‘after bathing the father becomes pure’ (upasprsya pita 
fucih: M 5.62); and with regard to food particles stuck to the teeth, ‘a man 
becomes pure by simply swallowing them’ (nirgirann eva tac chucih: G 1.40; 
B 1.8.25; Va 3.41). 

The dynamic meaning is also prevalent whenever Suci is used adjectivally. 
Thus, when a text states that a ‘Suci Brahmin’ should do something, it does not 
mean that a ‘pure Brahmin’ (static meaning) should do it but that a Brahmin 
‘having become or made himself pure’ should do it, and refers to a purifica- 
tory rite such as bathing or sipping water that would precede any ritual act 
Thus, when Manu (M 4.35) describes what a vedic student should do when he 
recites the veda: kIptakesanakhasmasrur dantah Suklambarah Sucih (‘having 
cut his hair, beard and nails, keeping himself subdued, wearing white clothes, 
pure’), the term pure as an attribute of the student while studying indicates 
that he should make himself pure before study, just as he should cut his hair, 
make an effort to subdue his senses, and wear white clothes. 

There are occasions, however, when uci means being pure, an affirmation 
that a person or thing is in a state of purity. When such a static meaning is 
intended, suci invariably stands 1n the position of the predicate rather than a 
simple attribute? —thus, và mrgagrahane Sucih (‘in catching a deer a dog 
is pure’ B 1.9.2); ahatam vasasdm suci (‘new clothes are pure’: B 1.13.4); 
nityam dsyam suci strinàm (‘the mouth of a woman is always pure’: M 5.130). 
The predicative meaning, however, is comparatively infrequent and occurs 
mostly with reference to objects rather than to persons. 


The multiple meanings and nuances of fuci permit the authors sometimes to play 
with that diversity. A good example is Manu 5.106 (variants in Vi 22.89; Y 3.32): 
sarvesám eva Saucandim arthaSaucam param smrtam / yo ‘rthe Sucir hi sa sucir na 
mrdvárisucih $ucih I ‘Of all forms of purifications [a], keeping oneself pure [b] in 
transactions is the best, smrtis say, for a man is pure [c] when he makes himself 
pure [d] with respect to transactions (or procuring wealth); he is not pure [e] by 
becoming pure [f] using earth and water" Here [a] has the general meaning of 
purification (see section 2.1), while [b] already borders on keeping oneself honest; 
[c] and [e] appear to have the static meaning of being pure (as predicate), but 
that state is earned through a dynamic process of purification [d] and [ f], where 
[d] again has the meaning of honesty and integrity, while [f] is washing to get 
rid of stain and smell. As this verse shows, the four meanings I have separated 
for heuristic purposes are seen by the authors as forming a single spectrum of 
meanings. 


12 jt appears that when suci used adjectivally has a somewhat static meaning, then it refers to moral 
character (‘upright’; meaning # 2) rather than to personal purity 
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1.1. Sauca Sauca is what Sanskrit grammarians call ‘a vrddhi derivative’, that 
is, a word derived from another word by strengthening its first syllable. We get 
Sauca from suci with the strengthening of ʻu’ to the vrddhi grade of the áiphthong 
‘au’. Words derived in this manner indicate in the most general way a relationship 
to the meaning expressed by the primary word. When the derived word is a neuter 
substantive, however, as is the case with Sauca, it often expresses an abstract con- 
cept. Accordingly, we should expect fauca to mean ‘purity’. Its primary meaning, 
however, is not the abstract quality of ‘purity’ but the dynamic process of ‘purifica- 
tion’. This may well be due to the specialisation of meaning that vrddhi derivatives 
often undergo; but I think it is more likely that this meaning became attached to 
Sauca because, as we saw, the primary meaning of suci 1s not simply ‘being pure’ 
but ‘becoming pure’. Thus sauca came to mean ‘that which is connected with 
becoming pure’, that is, the process by which a person becomes pure. 

Just as suci acquired the specialised meaning of ‘becoming pure’ with reference 
to persons, so Sauca is used specifically with reference to the purification of persons 
(see Figure |: B.l.a). We saw above that the Dharma literature distinguishes the 
purification of persons from that of things by using fauca for the former and Suddhi 
for the latter. The rules of personal purification are collectively referred to as fauca: 
thus, a teacher is instructed to teach sauca to his students (M 2.69, Y 1.15). 

Although Sauca is used as a general term for purification by bathing, washing, 
sipping water, purificatory rites, and penances, it is used especially with reference 
to washing the anus, the penis, and the hands with water and earth (used as a cleans- 
ing agent) after voiding urine or excrement. Thus, for example, krtasaucavasista 
1s earth ‘left over from a previous purification’ after toilet (Va 6. 17). Manu (4.93) 
instructs a person to perform sauca after he has risen in the morning and answered 
the call of nature And when texts refer to the different degrees of fauca for stu- 
dents, householders, hermits, and ascetics, they are speaking about the purification 
after toilet (Va 6.19; M 5.137). 

I have failed to notice a single occurrence of sauca as an abstract noun indi- 
cating ‘purity’ in the Dharma literature.!? The closest we come to such a usage 
is in passages that list fauca among other virtues or habits that a person should 
cultivate (Figure 1: B.2). The earliest such occurrence is in Gautama. athdstav 
Gtmagunadh/dayad sarvabhütesu ksGntir anasitya Saucam andydso mangalam 
akarpanyam asprheti—‘Now, the eight virtues/qualities of the self are: compas- 
sion toward all creatures, patience, lack of envy, Sauca, tranquillity, having an 
auspicious disposition, generosity, and lack of greed’ (G 8.22-23). The commen- 
tator Haradatta, citing a series of verses that explain each of these virtues, states 
that Sauca refers to the purification of things, mind, speech, and body. Later, 
explaining the provision that even Südras should cultivate the virtues of truth- 
fulness, not getting angry, and Sauca, Haradatta gives the same explanation. I 


13 Here I take ‘purity’ as an abstract concept connected in some ways to the way it 1s used by Dumont 
as an objective state inherent in different castes Sauca does refer to *punty' in the sense of concern 
with, and the procedures for, ‘becoming pure’; such concern is evident is the use of the term for a 
specific virtue or habit 
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think the natural tendency of the native commentator to take sauca even within 
the context of virtues as attention to internal and external purification is correct. 
Virtues, after all, are not unalterable states, like being white or tall; they are habits 
to be cultivated. It makes better sense, therefore, to see the virtue of sauca as the 
habit of engaging in activities of purification. !4 

Although sauca applies most frequently to persons, it 1s used occasionally in 
some texts with reference to the purification of things (see Figure 1. B.1.b). Thus 
Baudhayana uses it for the purification of honey and milk (B 1 14.16), Vasistha 
for the purification of articles made of ropes, bamboo, and leather (Va 3.53), and 
Manu for the purification of metal vessels and grain (M 5.118; 6 53). 


1.2. A§uci Even though asuci is the negative of suci, its earliest usage indicates 
that it had already acquired a technical meaning connected more with suci in the 
sense of ‘upright, honest, innocent’ than in the sense of ‘pure’. 

Apastamba uses asuci eight times. Certainly in six of these and 1n all likelihood 
also in a seventh,!> asuci 1s used not as an adjective but as a substantive with refer- 
ence to a type of sinner. The sins that create this state are called asucikara, ‘making 
someone asuci’. Apastamba does not know or does not recognise the distinction 
common in later literature between mahapátaka and upapataka, grievous and 
secondary sins causing loss of caste. He begins the section on sins by stating that 
“social interaction with outcastes (patita) is not permitted, as also with degraded 
(apapátra) people (A 1.21.5—6). Then he describes one group of sins which he 
calls patantyàni (‘causing loss of caste’: A 1.21.7-11), and a second group of sins 
which he calls asucikardni (‘causing someone to be asuci’: A 1.21.12-19). These 
two groups must correspond to the two categories of people in the introductory 
statement; an asuci, therefore, 1s an apapatra, a degraded person with whom social 
interaction is forbidden. 

Gautama uses asuci four times (see Figure 1: B.l.a, b). Certainly in three of them, 
and possibly also in the fourth (G 16.46), the term has the same or similar technical 
meaning. Thus, when someone sees an asuci, he should look at the sun to regain 
purity (G 23.22). An asuci is also listed alongside mleccha and adharmika (bar- 
barians and the unrighteous) as people with whom one should not speak (G 9.16). 

Besides Apastamba’s pataniydn: sins, Baudhayana is the earliest writer to men- 
tion the traditional upapátakàni, secondary sins causing loss of caste (B 2.2.1—14). 
Nevertheless, he gives as a third class of sins, the aSucikarani (B 2.2.15). This 
category of sins disappears from the Dharma vocabulary after Baudhayana. 


14 The other option in these contexts is to take sauca as referring to suci in the sense of upright and 
honest If that ıs the meaning, then the virtue to be cultivated 1s upnghtness or honesty 

15 The doubtful case is the compound asucisukla which can mean ‘impure semen’ or ‘the semen of 
an impure man’, meaning the semen of a man who has committed a crime making him an asuci. The 
sentence reads: asucisuklam yan nirvartate na tena saha samprayogo vidyate—‘ Likewise, there can 
be no association with what 1s produced [i e , child] by the semen of a sordid man’ (A 1 29 14) I think 
here also asuci refers to the class of sinners listed earlier, for otherwise it 1s difficult to explain how 
the issue of impure semen would be subject to such serous social disabilities The same expression 
occurs in the very same context also in B 2 2 24. The eighth case 1s A 1 2 29 discussed later. 
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An element of this meaning, however, is retained in the use of asuci within 
moral and criminal contexts (see Figure 1: B.] c). The king should punish asucin, 
*guilty' or 'immoral' people (N 18.41); the word of the king can make an innocent 
person (suci) guilty (afuci: N 18 49); and when cattle are stolen, suspicion falls 
on a village where there are ‘bad people’ (asucir janah: N 14.24). 

In later texts the common meaning of ‘impure’ both as an adjective and as a 
substantive emerges. Thus, a menstruating woman is asuci for three days (Va 5.6), 
menstrual blood is asuci (Va 4.23), and one is asuci for ten days upon hearing of 
a relative's death (M 5.79). Used substantively with reference to things, asuci 
means simply filth, especially bodily excretions. Apastamba (A 1.2.29) speaks of 
limbs ‘smeared by asuci’ (aSuciliptani), where asuci, as the commentator Haradatta 
himself acknowledges, refers to filthy substances such as urine and faeces.!ó A 
lavatory is asucisthàna (‘place of asuci': N 5.6). 

An interesting feature of the negative asuci, a feature shared by its counterpart 
asuddha (see section 2.3), is that in its diverse senses it frequently exhibits a static 
meaning, a feature quite different from the generally dynamic meanings of the 
positives suci and suddhi. 


1.3. Áfauca Like Sauca, the term āśauca 1s a ‘vrddhi derivative’ with the nega- 
tive prefix ‘a’.!7 Even more than sauca, however, àfauca developed a restricted 
technical meaning. In the Dharma literature it invariably applies to the period of 
impurity following a death or a birth (see Figure 1: D) The period of impurity 
following a birth is sometimes characterised as sataka (‘caused by childbirth’), 
while the period following a death is sometimes distinguished from the former 
with the expression savasauca (‘Gsauca caused by a corpse’).!8 


16 In a very similar context, Va (3 48) uses the phrase amedhyaliptdni, ‘smeared with amedhya’, a 
term more closely identified with bodily excreta (see section 6 1) 

17 The grammancal derivation of ácauca is somewhat problematic because of the double vrddhi of 
both the initial negative ‘a’ and the second vowel The easiest derivation is the addition of the negative 
prefix ‘a’ to fauca. This would give asauca and not àsauca, and Pánini's rule 7.3 30 1s intended to 
permit the optional strengthening of the initial ‘a’ even in such cases The alternative 1s to derive it 
from asuct Panini 5.1 121 disallows such a derivation if auci is taken as a Tatpurusa compound (1e, 
meaning ‘not pure’). Even if we take it as a Bahuvrihi (1 e., ‘one who does not possess the quality of 
pure’), the derivative should be dsuct and not dsauca. Although grammatically the derivation from 
sauca ıs easier, semantically the latter appears to make better sense, for then sauca would mean ‘a state 
of being aSuci or impure’ As we have seen, Sauca does not simply mean ‘purity’ but ‘punfication’; 
hence its negative should be ‘non-punfication’ rather than ‘non-punty’ Alternatively, we would have to 
take dSauca to mean precisely ‘non-purification’, that is, a period when punficatory ntes are disallowed, 
as 1s 1n fact the case when people are in a penod of dsauca The expression sadhyahSauca, ‘immediate 
purification’ (for example, foraking M 5 94, G 14 9-12, 44-46), that 1s contrasted with dfauca does 
support the latter meaning 1 want to thank George Cardona and Madhav Deshpande for their valuable 
insights on this question. 

18 Manu (6.62), for example, clearly distinguishes sävam saucam from sütakam Space does not 
permit me to discuss here the unresolved question concerning the different periods of dsauca for 
different varnas, the length of tme increasing for lower varnas See Dumont (1980: 70); Mines (1990), 
Orenstein (1970); Tambiah (1973 208-18) 
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The term àsauca (or asauca) is a strictly technical term in the Dharma literature. 


It is never used with a more general meaning of ‘impurity’.!9 


2. Sudhyati 


The verb sudhyati”® in all its verbal forms has the meaning of ‘becoming purified’ 
and is used most frequently with reference to a ritual or an act of purification 
(Figure 2: A) The verb is used indiscriminately with reference to persons and 
things. Both references are found in the same verse of Vasistha: rajasd Sudhyate 
nari nadi vegena $udhyate—'A woman is purified by her menstrual flow, and a 
river by its current’ (Va 3 58; cf. M 5.108) The verb has a wide semantic compass, 
referring to the purification from bodily stain or ritual impurity, the release from 
sin, the acquittal from a criminal charge, and the discharge from a crime by paying 
the penalty 

The verb is used very frequently, and this may be due in part to the fact that 
the term suci does not have a verbal counterpart with the same meaning.?! Thus, 
when an author wants to use a verb for purification, his choices are limited to this 
and to the less frequently used verb püyate (see section 4). 

When the texts want to indicate an act of purification in a transitive sense, the 
only term they use ıs the causative sodhayati (‘make someone/thing pure’). It is 
totally absent in the vocabulary of the older texts, appearing for the first time in 
Manu (Figure 2 B). Although used much less frequently, it has about the same 
semantic range as Sudhyati. Some exceptional usages include neutralising the 
effects of poison in food (M 7 218), clearing roads of dangers such as robbers (M 
7.185), and deducting expenses in legal calculations (Y 2.122; 2.146). 

Sodhana, the nominal derivative from sodhayat, appears for the first time in 
Vasistha (Figure 2: C) and refers to a means (see pavitra and pávana) or the act of 
purification with the same semantic range as the verb. 


2.1. Suddhi We have seen above that the texts make a clear distinction between 
the purification of persons and things by using sauca for the former and Suddhi for 
the latter. 


19 The only instance when such a meaning appears possible ıs ın Gautama na tadupasparsandd 
ds§aucam—‘No impurity 1s contracted through his (1 e , a child before initiation) touch’ (G 2.3) Sten- 
zler's edition reads here dfaucam, while the commentators Haradatta and Maskarin appear to read 
asaucam, glossing 1t with asucitvam (‘state of being impure’) Here also my suspicion 1s that the pro- 
vision refers to a child a relative of whose has died or who has touched a corpse, even in that condition 
his touch, unlike that of an adult in a similar condition, does not create asauca. The two forms dsauca 
and asauca (both permitted by Panini 7.3 30) occur in the Dharma texts, although the former is much 
more frequent, orthographic confusion often makes it difficult to isolate the onginal reading But both 
forms generally have the same meaning The term dsaucin (‘a person in a period of dfaucu’) 1s found 
only in Vkh 2 14 

20 In the Dharma literature this (the Parasmaipada) is the dominant form The Átmanepada form 
Sudhyate ıs much less common: B 1 13 19; Va 3 67, M 5.108 

2] Suet 1s, of course, derived from the verbal root suc, but the verb itself did not undergo the semantic 
development of suci and is never used ın the Dharma literature for becoming pure. 
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Figure 2 
A. Sudhyati 

















1 Person: 
a punfication G 146; 14.30, 22.6,B 182: 1 11 8 (twice), 1 11 41; 3 1 27, 38 12, Va 3.58, 
3.60, 4 24, 4 30, 18 16, 20 21, 27 12, M 3.132; 5 63, 5.64; 5 65, 5 66; 5 72, 5.16, 5 78, 5.83 
(twice); 5 85, 5 87, 5 88; 599, 5 101, 5 102, 5 103, 5 108 (twice), 5 109 (twice); 11.199; 
11 201; 11 202, Y 121; 320, 3 277, Vi 22.11, 22.39; 22 58; 22 72, 22 74; 22.77; 22 85, 
22.87, 22.91, 22 92, 62.9 
sb. moral/legal G 20.10; 20 15; 23 1, 23 11; 2319, B 1 82 (twice), 2 1.40, 3.127,33.17,4 1.4; 
4121,42 14,4 5.14, 4 5 27, 4.5 28 (twice), Va 3 60 (twice) 21 12, 25 6; 26 5, 27 14, 
23.15, 28.3, 29 16, M 5.107, 5 109, 11 46, 11.83; 11.100, 11 103, 11 123, 11 141, 11. 146; 
11149; 11 162, 11.193, 11.249, 11.254, 11 257, Y 1 72, 3 246; 3 248, 3 249, 3 258, 3262, 
3 263, 3 280, 3 283, 3 287; 3 289; 3 301; 3.311; V1 22 90, 22 91, 22 92, 28 50, 35 6; 
36 8, 40.2, 50 47; 54 28 
2. Non-person 
a purification. B 1.9 7, 1 101, 113 19; 3 1 27, Va 3 57; 358 (twice); 3 59; 3.63, M 5 108 
(twice), 5 112, 5 122, 5 123; 5 124; 5 125; 5 126, Y 1.186, 1 194, 1.197, Vi 2291 (twice), 
23.2; 23.38, 23 40, 23 41, Vkh 32 
B. Sodhayati (and verbal derivatives) 


















1 Person: 
a purification Va 27 13, M !1 160, Vkh 2 13,33 
b moral/legal: M 8 202, 11 226 (twice), 11 258, Y 2 269/N Mà 2 39, 20 37, 20 40 
2. Non-person. 
a purification M 5.108, 7 218, ,9 282; 9 283, Y 3 32, Vi 22 91, 23 44, Vkh 3 3 (thrice). 
b legal M7 185; Y 2 122, 2 146; N Mà 3.5, 1 80, 19 26, 1927 
C. s$odhana 







| Person 
a purification: Va 25 12, M 11 125, 11 143, 11.156; 11 160, 11 165, 11.200, Y 324, 334; 
Vi 41 5. (twice), 50 49 
b legal M 1115, 9.253, Y 2 122, 2 146, Vi 11 9, N Mà 2 39, 12 76, 15-16 6, 20 6; 20 31 
2 Non-person N 56, 19 17 








D. suddhi 






1 Person 
a. purification G 24 4; B 1.83, Va 420, 27 10, M 5.21; 5 57,5 61,5 67 (twice), 5 71, 5.100, 
5.105; 5.134 (twice); 5.136, 6.30; 6.69, Y 3 14, 3.20; 3 25, 3 31; 3.32, 3 34, 3 62, Vi 22 21, 
22.35, 22 88, N 5.33 
b punty. M 9 9, 11 160, Vkh 1 9, 3.3 (four times) 
c moral/legal: B 1.852, 43 7, Va 25 1,26 15, M 11 53; 11 72; 11 89, 11 117; 11 138; 11.163; 
11 164; 11.181; 12 105, Y 1.77, 2.94, 2 95; 2.107, 2.109, 2.111; 3.159; 3 220, 3 243; 3244; 
3.248, 3.250 (twice), 3 253; 3 265; 3 268, 3.274, 3 326, V1 11 12, 137; NMa 36 (twice); 
1.102; 1.222; 6.19, 7.2, 7 4, 1516.7; 1516.25, 20.7; 20 24. 
2. Non-person: 
a. purification’ G 1 29; M 1 113; 5,57, 5 110, 5 111; 5.115, 5 116, 5 117, 5.119 (twice); 
5121; 5.146; Y 1 183; 1 188; 1.189, 1 190, 1.191; 7332; 3 60, Vi 22 93, 23.7; 2339, 
23.46; 23 57, 96 8 
b. legal. Y 2 92, N Ma 1 3, Mà 2.44, 1 78 (twice); 18 43 (twice). 
E. fuddha 












1. Person: 
a. purified: G 20 10; B 1 7.2, 1 11.32, M 2.160; 5.77, 11.190, 11 242, Y 3.159; V1 22 73; 
54.32; 99.18. . 
b pure: B 19 1; Va 27.15, M 5.129; 10 76; Vi 23 48, Vkh 3 6; 3.8; 3.11 (four times), 3 12; 4.3. 
c moral/legal: B 3 6 10, 3 8.27, 3 9 10; 4 2.14; 4 2 16; 4 5.32; 4.7 2; 424; 48 12 M 7:219; 
Y 2 102; 2 113; 3 159, Vi 10.12; 11.8; 12.6; 13.5; 14.5; N M8 2.39, 1 133; 20.12 (twice); 
20.20, 20.26; 20 27, 20.39. 
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2 Non-Person. 
a punfication. Vkh 2 15 
b pure A 1 19.7, Va 27 15 (white); M 5 128, 1090, 1227, Y 372, Vkh 2 122 1352 14, 3 1, 
3 5; 3 8. 


c moral/legal’ M 4 11, 8 201, 9 279, N Mā 3.6, 1 102,78 
F. aśuddha 


1 Person. Va 27 15, M 5 58, V1 11.8, 12 6, 14 5; 57.4, Vkh 3.11 (twice); N 175 
2 Non-person M 4 127; Y 2266; N 7 8. 





Suddhi, the nominal derivative of the verb sudh, however, is used more generally 
with regard to both persons and things, but with rare exceptions it normally has a 
dynamic meaning, referring to the act or process of purification/cleansing rather 
than to a state of purity. The dynamic meaning is even more pronounced in 
fuddhi than ın suci. Unlike the latter, suddhi is a noun and refers directly to the 
act of purification, the getting rid of impurities, whereas suci indicates a person 
‘becoming pure’. 

Even in moral contexts Suddhi refers to the elimination of immoral or sinful 
qualities through an appropriate penance rather than to a state of moral purity Thus, 
in introducing the chapter on secret penances, Vasistha (25.1) states: ‘I will explain 
fully the purification (suddhi) of all sinners whose guilt has not been made public’. 

In legal contexts suddhi is used with reference to the discharge of a debt (Y 2.94; 
N 1.102), the exoneration of an accused man (Y 2.95; N 1.222; 6.19), the settlement 
of a dispute (N 1.78), and the establishment of the authenticity of a legal document 
(Y 2.92)—all appearing in late texts. - 

The fact that suddhi always indicates purification rather than purity may be the 
reason why its negative form, asuddhi, is totally absent ın the Dharma vocabulary.?? 
It is clear that although it is possible to speak of impurity, it makes little sense to 
speak of non-purification. 


2.2. Suddha Like fuddhi, the past participle fuddha is used with regard to 
both persons and things, both in ritual and moral/legal contexts (see Figure 2: E). 
Unlike fuddhi, however, it is used in the sense of both ‘purified’ (dynamic) and 
‘pure’ (static). The former is the most common. Thus, for example, Baudhayana 
(1.11.32) states: ‘When someone accidentally touches the corpse of an outsider, 
he becomes pure (suddha) immediately after taking a bath with his clothes on’; 
and Gautama (20.10): ‘An excommunicated man may be purified (Sudhyet) by 
performing a penance, however, and when he has been so purified (Suddha), they 
should fill a golden pot with water from a very sacred lake or from a river and 
make the man take a bath with the water from that pot." 

The term, however, often simply means pure or white (Figure 2: E.l.b, 2.b), and . 
in this sense it is used predicatively. Thus, ‘almsfood is pure’ (Suddhd bhiksa) 
and may be eaten (A 1.19.7); the hand of an artisan is always ‘pure’ (Suddhah 
káruhastah, M 5.129). 


22 The negative occurs only once, in the compound fuddhyasuddhi (Vkh 1 9) in the context of holy 
ascetics (Paramahamsas) who eliminate all binary opposites. This is a unique usage and may be an 
artificial formulation limited to this context i 
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2.3. Asuddha As in the case of asuci, the negative asuddha often has a static 
meaning, although the dynamic meaning is quite common. The first use of 
this negative is found in Vasistha (25.15) and has a dynamic meaning: “When 
a man consumes barley grains in accordance with the rules, be becomes visi- 
bly pure (Sudhyati): if he has become pure (lit. if his being has become pure: 
visuddhabhàva) the grains remain white (Suddha), whereas if he has not become 
pure (asuddha) the grains become discoloured.’ When an initiated child dies, the 
relatives become impure, asuddha (M 5.58). Both persons and things are said 
to be asuddha, 1n the sense of both ritual impurity and moral/legal culpability 
(see Figure 2: F). 


3. Prayata 


Prayata 1s the past participle of the verb yam with the prefix pra and 1n the vedic 
literature meant simply ‘outstretched’ or ‘presented/offered’. This meaning is 
still present in the expression prayatāñjali (‘with his cupped hands outstretched’: 
B 2.1.35), but even here we see that this gesture is done within a ritual context 
calling for a proper mental and bodily preparation.2? In the Dharma texts, however, 
the term came to mean 'pure' (see Figure 3), although, as Gonda (1961—62) has 
shown, it has the much wider meaning of proper internal and external preparation 
for a solemn rite. 


Figure 3 


A. prayata 
1. Person 
a purified: A 1.11.22; 1152, 1 15 17; 11523, B 1 11.40; 2 7 2; 2.7 4; 36.7; 42.13; 
Va 26.14, M 2.222, 4 145; 4 146; 5.86; V1 522. 
b. pure A 1153, 1.15.13; 1 16.9, 2.3 1; 2 17.4, B 2.7.2, M 2 183; 2.185, 3 216, 3 226; 
3 228; 3 258, 4 49, 5 145; 8 258, 11.258, Vi 66 15 
2 Thing 
a. purified: A 1.17.11 
b. pure. B 2.17.37. 


B. aprayata 
1 Person. A 1 14.18; 1 14 19; 1 14 20, 1 15 8-9, 1.15.13; 1 15 18, 1.16.14; 1 16 21, 1 16.22, 
1 31.4, 2.15.19, B 1.3.29 (twice); 1.3 30, 272, M 5 142; 11 153, Vi 23.54. 
2. Thing: A 1.1621; 129 14; B 2.2.22 


C. prayatya 
1. Person: A 1.31.19. 
2. Thing B 19.11; Va3 56. 

D. aprayatya 
I Person A 111.25, Vkh 2.9. 





The oldest dharmasastric writer, Apastamba, uses prayata, as well as the nega- 
tive aprayata, much more frequently than any other term with regard both to per- 
sons and things. The term is absent in Gautama, used infrequently by Baudhayana 
and Vasistha, and falls into relative disuse in later literature, except in standard 


25 For an extended discussion of the range of meanings of prayata, see Gonda (1960-61) 
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expressions such as prayatütman (‘with himself ritually prepared or purified’: 
e.g., Va 26.14). The use of the term with reference to things is limited to the early 
texts, especially Apastamba (see Figure 3: A.2, B.2, C.2). 


4. Püyate 


Derivatives from the verbal root pà are used much less frequently in the Dharma 
literature than those from the root sudh. The active voice punáti (‘purifies’) 1s 
never used outside of vedic mantras, except by Vasistha, who uses it no less than 
five times, perhaps with an intent to archaise his language.7 More frequent is the 
passive püyate (‘is purified’), and it is used with the same semantic range as the 
verb sudh with reference to both persons and things, and with regard to both ritual 
purification and the expiation of sins and crimes (Figure 4: A). 


Figure 4 





A. püyate 
(including derivatives and negatives) 


. Person Va 23 22; 28 10, B 3.7.1; 37 18, 3.9.10; 4 2 12, 42 16 (twice); 4 7 10, 
M 2.62; 8 257, 8311. 
punanti: Va 6 3; 6 5; 22 10, 26.4, 28 15 

Non-person. B 2 17 18, 3.1.13; Va 3 61, Vkh 3 4 
B. pavitra 

. Rite or mantra: A 1 22 (thnce), 1.26 7, 127 2, G 25 7; 26.10, B 1.2.16, 12 17; 27 2:27 4, 
214 5,4 1.22, 42 16 (twice); 4 8 3; 4.8 4, Va 22,10; 23 47; 25 3, 25 4, 28 10, M 3 256, 
11.225; Vi 46 25, 56.1, 64 36, 64.40; 72 5 (virtue); 100.2, Vkh 3 8. 


Object B199,19.10,24;28 11, 2.11 24. 2.17 11, 2 17.34 (twice), 2 17 37 (twice), 
327,32.17;35 1 (twice); 36 5; Va 11 35; 14.24; 25 4, 28.4, M 2 75, 3 210, 3.223, 
3.235, 3 256, 5.127, 6 41; 10.102; 11 85; Y 1 240; 3 325; 1 251; Y 1 226, 1 230, 

Vi 23 47; 23 57 (cows); 48 6, 48.17; 79.16; Vkh 2.6, 2 8 (twice), 3 6 (twice), 38 

Purity: B 3.7 4 


C. pavana 
. Person. A 2 17 22, G 15 27, 15 28; B 2 142, Va 3 19, 11.20; M 3 183; 3 184; 3 186; Y 3.306, 
Vi 1 57; 99 4, 83.1 
Non-person: G 19.12; B 1.2.16; 1 3 43, 3.10.10; 4 5 9, 4.5 25, 4 5.29; Va 1.16, 22.9, 25 11, 
M 2.26; 11 85; 11.177, Y 1.281; 2 83; Vi 8 16 





The past participle pata also has the same broad range of meanings but, unlike 
its counterpart Suddha, always has the dynamic meaning of ‘being purified’ rather 
than simply ‘pure’. This dynamic meaning is evident also in the rarely used 
negative apüta, which always means something or someone ‘not purified’ or ‘not 
yet purified’ rather than simply ‘impure’ 25 


4.1. Pavitra Of the nominal derivatives of the verb pa, the most common is 
pavitra (Figure 4: B). It refers to any agent or instrument of purification. Thus, a 
water strainer is called pavitra, as also the two blades of KuSa grass between the 


24 Va 6 3; 6.5, 22.10; 26.4; 28 15. 
25 G 25.6; M 2.40; 8.330 (re. unhusked grain). 
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fingers during rituals, purificatory verses and rites, and penances. Other means of 
purification, such as a woman's menstrual flow, are also called pávitra. Here also 
we note the focus on regaining lost purity, this time with reference to instruments 
that impart purification. 


4.2. Páàvana The term pdvana (‘purifying’ or ‘imparting purity’) is derived 
from the causative of pä (pdvayati, ‘to make someone/thing pure’). In the Dharma 
literature it has a somewhat restricted meaning (Figure 4: C). Although it 1s used a 
few times with reference to actions and rites that impart purity (in the same ways 
as fodhana: Figure 4. C.2), pavana is used most frequently as a technical term 
with reference to specially holy/learned Brahmins who are called panktipdvana, 
‘purifying those alongside whom they sit’ during a meal.2$ 


5. Ucchista 


Ucchista is the past participle of the verb sis with the verbal prefix ut and means 
‘left’ or ‘left oyer'. Its most common meaning is with reference to food that 1s 
left over after a person has eaten (Figure 5: 2). Such food may be either left on 
the plate or attached to a person's hands and lips. In general ucchista is viewed as 
impure and causes anyone coming into contact with it to become impure In this 
sense, ucchista is most frequently used as a neuter substantive (ucchistam).?" 


Figure 5 


ucchista 


] Person 
a from food B 1828, M 2 56; VI 68 36, 70 17 
b from bodily discharge A 1 16 11; G 1.41; B 1 8 27; 1.8 29 (ucchisti), 1 8 51, 1 10.34, 
Va 3.27, 3 42, M 4 75, 4 82, 4 109; 4 142, 5 141, 5 143 (both thing and person”), 
Vi 23 53; 23 55, Y 1 155, Vkh 2 14 (twice), 3.2, 33 
c. unclear source G 1.28, B 1 1326, 1.14 1, 1 14 17 


2. Food A 1 327, 1.3 37, 1.4 1, 1.4.2; 14 11, 1 4.5, 1.6 36, 1 7 27, 1.7 30, 1 15 23, 1 173, 
1.21 17, 131 22, 29.7: 2.18 11, 2202, G 2 32, 1059, 17 17, B1335,13 36; 2 1.26; 
2.8 10; 3 6.5; 38 10, Va 11 10 (twice), 11 21, 11.22, 11 23, 14 20; 14 21 (twice), 18 14, 
23 9, 23 11, M 2.56, 2 209; 3 245, 3 249; 4 80; 4 211, 4 212; 10 125, 11 26, 11 152; 
11.159, V121 3; 21 15, 28 11, 28 33, 51 10, 51 46, 51 47, 51.50, 51 51, 51.52; 51.53, 
51 54, 51 55, 51 56; 54.19, 71 49, 73 17, 73 25; 81.22, 91 18, Y 1 33, 1 154, 1 162; 
1 167, 1 168, 1 209; 1 242; 1.257, 337; Vkh 32, 34; N 56 


3. Objects B 1832, 11327; 1 142, Va343, M 11 148, Vi 4820; Vkh 3 3, N 1 57. 





In an adjectival sense, however, the term refers to a person who is rendered 
impure by coming into contact with ucchista food. Thus, after a meal a person 
remains ucchista until he or she has performed the required purification (fauca). 


26 A 2 1722; G 15 27-28; B 2 14 2; Va 3.19, 11.20, M 3.183, 184, 186; Vi83.1 The opposite of 
panktipávana 1s panktidüsana, a man who defiles a company (A 2 17.21) 
77 For a detailed discussion of this term, see Malamoud (1972) Some types of ucchista are good and 
can be eaten. Generally such leftovers belong to a person superior to oneself Thus, a wife may eat the 
* leftovers of her husband, and a student the leftovers of his teacher ( A 1.4.1-11, G 2 31-32). Leftovers 
of a sacrifice or an offenng to a god 1s especially holy. 
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There are, however, other extended meanings of the term. Medhatithi (on 
M 4.80), an early commentator of Manu, isolates four possible meanings of 
ucchista: (a) because of contact with the inside of mouth while eating, the eater, 
the eaten food, and the plate from which one eats become ucchista; (b) food left 
on the plate after someone has eaten off it is ucchista; (c) as also what is left in 
the dish from which food has been served to someone; (d) and food left in the pot 
after people have been served; and (e) a person is ucchista after voiding urine or 
excrement and before purification. According to Medhatithi, the primary meaning 
of the term is the first, (a), resulting from food and fingers come into contact with 
the inside of the mouth.?8 


6. "Medhya 


In its vedic usage the term medhya referred to animals and substances suitable for 
use in a sacrifice. In the Dharma literature, it is used with the wider meaning of 
*pure' (Figure 6: A). The old connection with sacrificial substances, however, is 
evident because the term is used most frequently with reference to food or sources 
of food. Other items called medhya include the bodily parts above the navel, 
vessels, and soil. Persons are generally not called medhya. The only exception, 
interestingly, is women, who, like food, are to be enjoyed by men.?? 


Figure 6 


A. medhya 


1, Food sources’ A 11731,21628, B19 1,192; Va 14 46, M 5 54, 5 129; 6 5; 6 11; 6 13; 
11.153, 6 12: M 5.133. 

2 Non-food items B 174 (twice), 1 13.19, M 5 133; Vkh 3 4, N 18 4] 

3 Parts of human body B 1 10 19; Va 28 6, 28 8; 28 9, M 1 92, 5 132; ¥ 1.71 (twice), 
1 194, 1 195, Vi 23.40, 23 51 

4 Actions/ntes G 19 13, B3 1011; Va 22 11 


B. amedhya 


1 As substantive. 
a Bodily substance: A 1 16 24; 1 16.25; 1 16 26, G 1 42, 9 12, Va 3.48, M 4 56; 5.126; 
Y 1 191, Vi 22 39 . 
b. Filth: A 11614; G9 15; B 194, 19.10, 1 10 1; 1.14.18, 1.15.31; 2.2.36; 2 8.6, 3.8 18, 
M 2 239, 4 53, 5.5, 5 128; 9.282 (twice); 11 96; 12.71; Y 1 148, 2 213, Vi 23.43, 43.41; 
51 36; 51 41; 71 32. 
2. As adjective 
a Re food/beverage G 20 4; 23 23, Vi 22.84 
b Re. body below navel: B 1 10 19; M 5.132, Vi 23.51. 
c Re. people/animals: A 1 17.5. 





28 There is an interesting rule given by Apastamba (1.31 22) ‘He should not give hus leftovers to 
someone who is not a Brahmin If he does so, he should pick his teeth, place what he has picked from 
his teeth on the leftovers, and then give it.’ Here ucchista as (c) or (d) has to be converted to ucchista 
as (b) 1f leftover food is to be given to an inferior person 

23 See Va 28 6; Y 171 The verb bhuj 1s used often with regard to both food and women. see, for 

. example, Vijfiáne$vara on Y 1 71 ‘ 
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6.1. Amedhya The negative of medhya, just as the negative of uci, developed a 
‘technical meaning. With rare exceptions amedhya is used as a neuter substantive to 
refer to impure or dirty substances, especially bodily excreta. Baudhayana (3.8.17— 
18), for example, says that one should not look at urine and faeces, and immediately 
adds, ‘if he sees amedhya’, clearly equating the latter with bodily excreta. This 
specialised meaning is not only documented in the Dharma literature but is also 
singled out for comment by medieval commentators. VijiianeSvara, commenting 
on Yājñavalkya 1.191 (see also on Y 2.214), defines amedhya as sariraja malàh, 
"dirt originating from the body'. Anticipating Mary Douglas's (1966) definition 
of dirt as substances that violate boundaries of cultural categories (1.e.,‘matter out 
of place"), Vijnàne$vara explains that the impure nature (amedhyatva) of amedhya 
substances results from the fact that they have come out of the body; only those 
substances that have come out of the body are amedhya, not those that remain 
in their respective places (amedhyatvam caivam esám. .dehacyutünàm eva na 
svasthanavasthitündm). So, a substance is not impure in itself but only in so far 
as it has been displaced and has crossed a boundary. 

Vijfianesvara’s astute observation is supported by the usage of the early Dharma 
texts. Apastamba (1.16.23-24), for example, says that food ‘in which there is a 
hair or some other amedhya' is unfit to be eaten, indicating that amedhya must refer 
to other bodily substances such as hair. This is confirmed by that fact that com- 
mentators instinctively take amedhya to be some bodily substance, as when Sayana 
(on Taittiriya Aranyaka 10.1.13) glosses the term with nisthivanddi, ‘substances 
such as saliva’. 


7. Mala 


The term mala is a noun indicating dirt or impure substance (Figure 7: A). The early 
Dharma texts use the term only within the technical expression malavadvasas, ‘one 
with dirty clothes’, with specific reference to a menstruating woman.?? The term 
is used extensively for the first time by Manu. Although it can refer to spiritual 
‘stains’ or sins, in its most common meaning mala is a synonym of amedhya 
and refers to bodily excretions. That is the meaning in the well-known statement 
listing the twelve malas of human beings: ‘Oily exudations, semen, blood, fat, 
urine, faeces, snot, ear-wax, phelgm, tears, discharge of eyes, and sweat—these 
are the twelve malas of men’ (M 5.135; Vi 22.81). VijfianeSvara (on Y 1.191) 
cites this list in explaining the meaning of amedhya, indicating that he saw the two 
terms as synonyms?! 

Mala, however, can also refer to the ‘stain’ of moral infractions (Fig. 7: A.l.c). 
Authors sometimes play on this double meaning. Manu (11.94), for example, 
shows that both liquor and sin are mala, ‘dirt’ and ‘sin’, respectively: ‘Liquor is 


30 A 19 13; G9 3; Va 12 5 (malinavásas); M 4.34 

3l The vedic text Küthaka Samhita (34 12) gives a similar list of twelve impurities of a man and 
calls them amedhya Sayana, commenting on Aitareya Brühmana 7 13 7, explains mala as fukrasonita 
('semen and menstrual blood"), seeing in the term a reference to the householder s drama connected 
with childbirth 
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Figure 7 
A. mala 
1. As substantive—dirt 
a bodily filth’ M 4 220, 5 132; 5.134, 5.135; Vi 22.77, 22 81, 23 1; 23 40, 23 51, Vi 512, 
64 18, 96.47, Y 1 194 
b. other impurities: M 6 71, 11 93 
c. moral M2 102; 11 70, 11 93, 11 101, 11 107, 11 125; Vi 33 5, 41 4; 41 5, 43.30, 
44.9; 99 18; N 15-16 15 


2. As adjecuve—duty A 19 13; G9 3; Va 12.5, M 4 34; Vi 63 35, 69 11, 69 12; 71 9, 71.24, 
Y 170, Vkh 3 2; 3 14,315, N9 7, 15-16.15 
B. amala/nirmala 


I‘ Purified re person (always moral/legal) Va 19 45; 26 6, M 8 318; 11.250, N 19 55. 
2 Purere person Vi 47 10 
3. Bnght/spotless re. thing V199 10 (twice) 





the dirt (mala) derived from food,?? and sin is also called dirt (mala). Therefore, 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vai$yas should not drink liquor.’ 

The negatives amala and nirmala are used as adjectives to indicate the absence 
of mala especially in a moral sense (Figure 7: B). Thus nirmala means a persons 
who 1s ‘immaculate’, free from the taint of sin. 


II 
Conclusions 


I started this investigation with four questions: does a term refer: (a) to a person 
or to a thing; (b) to a condition or to a transition; (c) to purity or to the areas of 
morality or criminal law; (d) to an individual or to a group? 

We are now 1n a better position to answer these questions. The vocabulary of 
pure/impure in the Dharma literature makes a clear distinction between persons 
and things. Although a variety of objects and animals are characterised as impure, 
the main focus is on bodily discharges, those oozing substances that violate the 
boundary of the human body. 

With respect to persons, the vocabulary clearly indicates that the focus is not on 
any permanent, or even transitory, condition of purity but rather on the transition 
from impurity to purity, on the recovery: of lost purity. The dynamic meaning 
dominates the use of (uci and fuddhi. There is no discussion about how one 
may remain in a cóndition of permanent purity, although the texts do talk about 
avoiding sources of moral and ritual pollution. To remain permanently pure 1s not 
only impossible (one has to eat and go to the bathroom), but also undesirable, for 
it would entail not having sex or children, both sexual activity and childbirth being 
sources of pollution. 

Most of the terms for pure/impure are used both with respect to ritual purity 
and in the context of moral and criminal law. In the Dharma literature these three 
areas are not compartmentalised. 


32 Liquor is considered dirt possibly because it results from fermentation 
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Finally, we see no instance when a term for pure/impure is used with refer- 
ence to a group of individuals or to a varna or caste, the only exception being 
people who have fallen from their caste due to grievous sins; these are often called 
asuci.? Groups outside the established society, especially the Candalas, are sub- 
sumed under the category of the ‘fallen’ In general the Dharma texts place both 
Candalas and grievous sinners in the same group and treat them alike. These people 
are impure precisely because they have breached the boundary of varna society; 
they have been excreted out of the social body and are hence impure, amedhya. 
Social interaction with these people is forbidden, and any contact makes a person 
within society impure (morally and ritually). But the overwhelming focus of the 
vocabulary concerns individuals, irrespective of their caste/varna affiliation, who 
have become impure and are 1n need of recovering their lost purity. A person of 
any varna, including a Sidra, can become auci, impure, and can recover purity 
(become uci) by employing the appropriate purification (sauca). : 

Dumont is correct in his assessment that the ideology of varna is not based on 
purity. If it were we should expect to find at least some comment on the relative 
punty/impurity of the different varnas. What is even more important is that the 
ideology of purity/impurity that emerges from the Dharma literature is concerned 
with the individual and not with groups, with purification and not with purity, 
and lends little support to a theory which makes relative purity the foundation of 
social stratification. The mythical legitimisation of the varna division 1s, of course, 
contained in the Purusa Hymn of the Rg Veda (10.90). Some may think that the 
connection of the different varnas with different parts of the body, especially the 
association of the Südra with the feet, may support a theory of the relative purity 
of varnas. But this conclusion is never drawn in the Dharma literature even in 
contexts when such a conclusion would have buttressed the author's argument 
Baudhayana, for example, appeals to the Purusa Hymn to demonstrate that Südras 
should serve the higher varnas, ‘for they were created from his feet’ (B 1 18.5-6). 
Feet here symbolise service, not impurity. 

The evidence of these ancient texts gives greater support to the theory of impurity 
proposed by Mary Douplas (1966) than to Dumont’s theory of caste as based on 
the gradation of purity ^ Scholars have connected impurity with hygiene, with 
morality, with the separation of spirit and matter, and so forth. I think Mary 
Douglas is right to reject such definitions, as well as the temptation to reify the 
pure and the impure, to see these as somehow descriptive adjectives like heavy or 


33 At M I 92 there is an oblique reference to the Brahmin coming from the mouth (mukha) which 
1s the ‘purest’ (medhyatuma) part of the body But no explicit conclusion 1s drawn from this fact that 
the Brahmin ıs purer than other varnas, only that he is the "lord of the whole creation’ and that gods 
consume offenngs through the medium of the Brahmin’s mouth 

34 Quigley (1993. 45—46) ıs right in his assessment ‘For Dumont, as we have seen, the opposition of 
the pure and the impure 1s the principle of hierarchy in “the caste system". As it stands, this formulation 
1$ problematic because the opposition of pure and impure is a universal feature of human societies 
The reason for this has been bnilliantly explored by Mary Douglas in her book Purity and danger, and 
It 18 regrettable that she did not exploit her own insight further when she wrote the introduction to the 
first English-language translation of Homo hierarchicus’ 
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blue, as indicating objective qualities inhering in substances. Pure and impure are 
relational and evaluative concepts— they are related to an ideology that establishes 
categories and fixed boundaries and they evaluate actions, objects, persons, and 
social interactions in relation to those categories. In this sense, with William James 
(Douglas 1984. 164) and Freud (Kubie 1937: 390), we can define impurity or dirt 
as ‘matter out of place’ 


If we can abstract pathogenicity and hygiene from our notion of dirt, we are left 
with the old definition of dirt as matter out of place. This is a very suggestive - 
approach. It implies two conditions: a set of ordered relations and a contra- 
vention of that order. Dirt then, 1s never a unique, isolated event. Where there 
is dirt there is a system. Dirt is the by-product of a systematic ordering an- 
classification of matter (Douglas 1966: 35). 


Concern for impurity translates into concern for maintaining the integrity of 
boundaries, both physical and classificatory, which in turn relates to the concern for 
maintaining social boundaries. The human body becomes the locus for expressing 
all these concerns, especially the concern for maintaining purity. 


The body is a model which can stand for any bounded system. Its boundaries can 
represent any boundaries which are threatened and precarious.... We cannot 
possibly interpret rituals concerning excreta, breast milk, saliva and the rest 
unless we are prepared to see in the body a symbol of society, and to see the 
powers and dangers credited to social structure reproduced in small on the human- 
body (Douglas 1966: 115). 


The most common examples of breaching boundaries concern the body. When 
internal substances break the bodily surface and ooze out, then the person becomes 
auci, impure. Other persons coming into contact with such amedhya or unclean 
substances also become auci. This is the type of impurity that has been subject 
to most scholarly scrutiny. 

There are, however, other boundaries, and the impurities associated with their 
breach provide further insights into the Dharma ideology of impurity. Let me focus 
on just two: the spatial boundary of the village (although interesting information 
comes also from the boundary of the house) and the temporal boundaries of day, 
month, and year. In this context I want to deal with a subject totally ignored by 
scholars but looming large in the Dharma literature, namely the events causing 
anadhyáya, or the suspension of vedic recitation. Here are some of Apastamba's 
(1.9.14—19) prescriptions: there is anadhydya in a village when a corpse is brought 
or a Candala walks into its boundaries. Likewise when outsiders, even respectable 
people, come into a village there is anadhyaya for the duration of that day. This pre- 
scription mirrors another rule (A 1.10.11) which forbids collective vedic recitation 
for a day when a fellow student has gone out of the village. When a newcomer 
arrives or a member of a group leaves, its boundary is breached and the com- 
munity disrupted; the two events are comparable to a birth and a death, both of 
which carry a period of impurity (aSauca) and also anadhydya for those within 
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the affected group. I think death causes a period of impurity to the community 
of which the dead person was a part precisely because the community has been 
disrupted and has to be reconstituted over a period of time. This is the reason, I 
believe, why in the Dharmasastras death impurity and birth impurity are always 
treated together 1n spite of the enormous difference between the two events. ‘Chis 
is also the reason why the deaths of some individuals, such as infants, outcastes, 
and ascetics, do not cause ásauca, because they are not full and integral parts of 
the community. 

An analysis of the times when recitation 1s suspended provides even more inter- 
esting data. Whenever normalcy 1s violated, there is anadhydya So, for example, 
when there is a solar or lunar eclipse, an earthquake, or a whirlwind, recitation is 
suspended. Interestingly, lightning, thunder, clouds, and rain cause a suspension 
only when they appear out of season. In the rainy season they are normal and are 
to be expected; therefore, they do not cause anadhyaya. A large number of time- 
related suspensions happen when one time unit ends and another begins—that is, 
the time of twilight or sandhyà when time boundaries are breached. Thus, there 
is anadhydya during the morning and evening sandhyd, on new- and full-moon 
days, at the beginning of seasons, at spring and summer festivals, and even on the 
day that opens and concludes the annual course of study. The boundaries between 
time zones are marginal and thus ambiguous and inappropriate. 

A final comment on boundary and margin: as the margin—the betwixt and 
between—is a zone where normal activity 1s suspended, so people temporarily or 

‘permanently in such a marginal zone are not subject to impurity, showing once 
again that impurity has to do with structure and thus concerns only those within 
a structure. So, for example, the death of a family member does not make a 
brahmacarin (student), a diksita (a man consecrated for a sacrifice), an officiat- 
ing priest, or an ascetic impure. Likewise, children before their vedic initiation 
(upanayana) are exempt from all purity rules (A 2.15.19-25; G 2.1—6). Inversely, 
the death of a family member who is not fully incorporated into the corporate struc- 
ture does not cause impurity or causes minimal impurity to its living members— 
thus there is no impurity when an infant dies. 

Another interesting point about marginal people is that they are not permitted to 
engage in purificatory acts while they are in that state: thus menstruating women 
are not permitted to bathe or comb their hair before the conclusion of that period; 
people in mourning cannot bathe; and, according to some, a student is not allowed 
to bathe or brush his teeth (A 1.7.1; G 2.13). These are purificatory acts signalling 
the end of the period of impurity and, hence, are inappropriate during the period 
of impurity. 

What stands out when we examine the Dharma vocabulary on pure/impure is 
the preoccupation with the body, a preoccupation that borders on scrupulosity 
and anxiety—sankd. Madan (1988: 32, 61) speaks frequently about the Sanka 
of his Kashmiri pandits, an anxiety relating primarily to the observance of purity 
rules. Madhav Deshpande (1993: 41) refers to a suggestive euphemism prevalent 
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in Maharashtra: going to the bathroom is fanka, urinating is called laghusanka 
(‘short anxiety’) and defecation dirghasanka (‘long anxiety’). 

Anxiety is connected with intentionality. One recurring problem with scholarly 
treatments about purity in India is that it is often reified and turned into a self- 
existing reality. An ımportant component of the Dharma ideology of impurity 
serves to undermine such a notion—and that is the connection between impurity 
and ‘intentionality. Intention plays a central role in ethics, and some scholars, 
including Mary Douglas, contrast ethical and purity rules precisely on this point— 
intention has a role in ethical rules but not in rules of purity (Douglas 1966: 160). 
This, I believe, ıs mistaken. In Dharma discourse not only are terms for impurity 
and immorality often interchangeable, but intentionality ts central also to rules of 
impurity, although its role there is in many ways different from its role in ethics. 
Let me cite a few examples in support. 

First, it is a rule repeated frequently in the Dharmasastras that ignorance makes 
a thing pure. Let merepeat—lack of awareness (adrsta) is given as one of the three 
means that makes a thing pure.?? If I have not seen that my rice has been licked 
by a dog, then, as far as I am concerned, my rice is pure. That this is not merely a 
Süstric fantasy 1s shown by a story that Dumont (1980: 383) himself relates. At a 
Sraddha a boy from the dead man's family mischievously touches the plate of one 
of the assembled Brahmins. When the Brahmins are about to abandon the dinner, 
one of them remarks that there were no witnesses to the touching. So they proceed 
to eat, and the boy's mother admonishes him never to tell this to anyone. Surely, 
if purity were an objective reality my ignorance should have nothing to do with 
its existence. In a similar manner, the death of a relative away from home makes 
the relatives impure only when they hear about it, and then for a shorter period of 
time than if he were to die at home. 

Second, there is what I would call ‘stipulative purity'—that is, rules stipulate 
that certain people or objects are pure by definition. So, the hand of an artisan 
or cook, items sold in the market, the mouth of a woman, the beak of a bird that 
makes a fruit fall, a dog when catching a deer, and the excreta of a child, and so 
forth—these are all reckoned pure by definition (Vi 23.48ff). The earth is also 
pure by definition; so it cannot carry impurity from one person to another. Thus if 
a pure man and an impure man are sitting on a Seat of straw properly arranged then 
the pure man contracts impurity because that straw constitutes a ‘seat’, whereas if 
the straw 1s strewn haphazardly he does not contract any impurity (A 1.15.13). 

And finally, there is a wonderful method of purifying a thing suspected of being 
impure—you get a Brahmin to declare it to be pure. This method 1s resorted to also 
when one is anxious about one’s own purity (B 2.12.6). This is rather like going to 
a confessor or psychologist—you want someone in power to say that everything 
is OK. 


35 «Gods invented three means of purification for Brahmans being unaware that something 1s impure, 
sprinkling it with water, and getting it verbally declared as suitable * See Va 14 24, B 1 8.52; 199, 
M 5 127, Vi 23 47; Y 1 191 
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The rules and practices relating to impurity in the Dharma texts constitute, I 
believe, a ritual apparatus rather than a social ideology. These rules do not create 
social structures but are intended to sustain and reinforce such structures. Within 
the specifically Indian context, I do not think that purity was the historical cause 
of the varna or caste system, nor did it serve as a theodicy to justify that system. 
As boundaries must precede attempts to sustain and strengthen those boundaries, 
so the caste system must precede rules concerning the pure and the impure that 
aim to sustain it. In this sense, Mary Douglas 1s right in saying that ‘dirt’ 1s a 
by-product of a system. 

We can consider impurity rules as a system of socialisation. Individuals within 
the society must be made to acknowledge and support the social boundaries 
imposed on them, and this is effected primarily through social rituals. This may 
be one reason why many of the Dharmasastric rules on impurity are found in 
the sections dealing with the vedic student. In any programme of socialisation 
you have to start young! And it ıs within the socialising context that what I said 
about intentionality makes sense. Socialising involves paying attention, involves 
anxiety—Sankd. Rules of purity are meant to cause anxiety, for anxiety creates 
heightened attention to the boundaries that the rules are meant to uphold. 

The socialising aspect of these rules also explains another aspect of purity/ 
impurity: the ultimate aim of these rules is not to make people remain constantly 
pure, which is in principle impossible. Their aim, I believe, is to make people 
intent on recovering purity. Hence most of the terms used for purity, especially 
Suddhi and $uci, as we have seen, mean not being pure but the act of becoming 
pure. It is purification not purity that is at the heart of the system. 

Attention to the socialising aspect of purity also helps us understand the con- 
nection between purity and auspiciousness (Subha) that has received considerable 
attention recently (Carman and Marglin 1985; Madan 1988: 48ff). The two have 
been viewed as both contradictory and complementary. I see the two as deal- 
ing with very different aspects of human and social life. Subha deals with the 
flow of time and life and seeks to direct that flow in benign, fertile, and prosperous 
directions. Subha is not connected with a programme of socialisation, with the pro- 
tection of social boundaries and structures. That is the province of purity/impurity. 
In a totally pure world time would stand still, there will be no change; the world 
of total purity, ironically, would be a world of death. To be totally and always 
pure 1s not only impossible but from a variety of perspectives a highly undesirable 
condition. But that is pushing the system to its absurd limit. Purity 15 one among 
many competing and often contradictory values of human existence and human 
society. The purpose of rules of impurity is not to ensure permanent purity but to 
make people anxious about becoming impure and when they become impure, as 
they must, to make them anxious about recovering their lost purity. This anxiety, 
finally, is an integral part of the socialising process that sustains and strengthens 
cultural and social boundaries, including the caste system. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Apastamba Dharmasütra 
Baudhayana Dharmasitra 
Gautama Dharmasütra 
Manu Smrti 

Narada Smrti 

Vasistha Dharmasütra 
Visnu Smrti 

Vaikhanasa Dharmasütra 
Yajnavalkya Smrti 
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Secularism, unicity and diversity: 
The case of Haracandi’s grove 


Frédérique Apffel-Marglin 





This paper argues that secularism as a concept and practice arose from the need in 16th and 17th 
century Europe to create a neutral space making possible intra- as well as inter-State discourse This 
neutral space was from the beginning part of the emerging scientific revolution; it transposed in a 
different key the dogmatic unicity of the two warnng religious denominations Secular science created 
the ‘sacred/spintual’ as an other-worldly domain totally separate from this-worldly realms of nature 
and society By looking at an important festival in coastal Orissa taking place in a so-called ‘sacred 
grove', the paper argues that the category of sacred thus wielded does violence to a different reality 
where unicity and the sacred/secular dichotomy, among others, are not found. Rather than essentialist 
categories, local practice conjures a dynamic, shifting, alternating reality, in which no single principle 
or reality dominates The paper argues that unicity ts lethal to diversity and that secular nation-states 
have everywhere adopted science as both a strengthening and leguumising tool, thus endangering 
diversity Newly emergent religious 'fundamentalisms' negatively mirror the unicity of the secular 
nation-state, whereas much of local practice retains its diversity-generating ways of hfe 





Scientific forestry came to colonial India with the appointment of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis as the first Inspector General of Forests in 1864 (Sivaramakrishnan 1995: 8). 
In the 1880's Brandis was already lamenting the destruction of what he, along 
with others, called *sacred groves’ under the British system of forest management 
(Gadgil and Guha 1995: 91). The term ‘sacred grove’ ıs still in widespread use 
today to designate a phenomenon outside the secular scientific realm of rational 
approach to forests. Sacred groves are understood as exemplifying folk con- 
servation practices. Gadgil and Guha view sacred groves as 'entire patches of 
forests. . [that] may be treated as sacred and accorded protection against human 
exploitation' (ibid.). 

Here the sacred is strongly attached to the non-utilitarian. It is also a permanent 
characteristic, materially embodied in the visibly untouched, uncut grove. A patch 
of forest is either sacred or profane; if the former, it is left uncut, unexploited; if 
the latter, it is used for human purposes. The problem with such a classification is 
that in the practices of peasants and fishermen in the subcontinent the earth and the 
sea are also sacred in the sense that they are the recipients of offerings and other 
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rituals. Cattle, as well as certain wild animals, tools and utensils, houses, stones, 
rivers, hills and mountains, -the sun, the moon, certain stars and constellations, 
among other things, are at certain times the recipients of offerings and prayers. 
In this list one cannot associate the sacred with either what is wild or what is 
non-utilitarian. 

A close observation of the festival held in Haracandi’s grove in coastal Orissa 
at the break of the monsoon ın mid-June has led me to see the grove as a spatial 
transposition of a temporal alternation between fallow (or wild) and cultivated, wet 
and dry, work and rest. In his latest book, Madan (1997) has argued knowledgeably 
and elegantly for the indispensability of understanding the emergence of secularism 
in Europe in order to gain a clear view of present conditions in India‘ Following 
his lead, I have found it necessary to revisit the birth of secularism for approaching 
issues of diversity in India.’ 


I 
Secularism and unicity 


The essentialist understanding of the sacred as a permanent inherent characteristic 
is the historical legacy of the creation in 17th century Europe of a secular realm, 
a realm from which the religious or the sacred has been excluded. The secular 
realm, carved out of a previous world in which religion pervaded every aspect of 
life, took its modern particularity with the creation of a space in which religion and 
politics were out of bounds. Shapin and Schaffer (1985) credit Robert Boyle, the 
inventor of the air-pump in the 17th century, as the one who first created this space. 
Thus the secular was from its inception a practice of science as well as a political 
phenomenon This new domain separated out the good from the true, as well as 
from the beautiful. Moral considerations have no place in the pursuit of truth. 
The secular realm emerged also as a utilitarian domain, opposed to other-worldly 
matters belonging to a 'supernatural' realm. 

The category of tHe ‘supernatural’ antedates the emergence of the characteristi- 
cally modern political, civic and cognitive realm of the secular since it presupposes 
the corresponding domain covered by ‘natural law’. Thomas Aquinas, the great 
synthesiser of the Aristotelian and the Christian world views in the 13th century, 
made a careful distinction between phenomena that have natural causes on the 
one hand and signs on the other hand. The latter could be of two kinds, those 
sanctioned by the church and those not so sanctioned. The latter were categorised 
by Aquinas as superstitions (Belmont 1982: 14). 

As noted, the particularity of the modern is that it created a special social cate- 
gory to deal with the realm of ‘natural causes’, separating it from religious as well 
as political authorities. According to Shapin and Schaffer, Robert Boyle had insti- 
tuted a practice of public witnessing of 'scientific'? experiments by educated and 


l ge the present essay 18 about India, this of course holds true for most other places as well 
2 The term ‘scientific’ did not become common usage until much later. Robert Boyle and men like 
him were ‘natural philosophers’ 
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trust-worthy gentlemen who could argue and disagree about what they were see- 
ing only by keeping religious and political matters strictly out of bounds. This 
new social category was in the 17th century the seed of what was later to become 
the professions and the academic disciplines. The logic of this winning strategy 
of Boyle? necessitated the separation of the good and the true. Moral concerns 
for the outcome of experimental activity had to be left out along with all other 
religious issues. Eventually moral issues became constricted into ‘professional 
ethics’, which did little more than counsel one to do the job properly.* 

The necessity for strictly separating religious and political issues from ‘matters 
of fact’ (Shapin and Schaffer 1985) was complex but can be boiled down to two 
related issues: the issue of unicity and the issue of certainty. 


The issue of unicity 


In 17th century Europe, it was impossible to have gentlemanly disagreements 
over religious matters. The very term ‘secularization’ was coined at the peace 
of Westphalia (1648) which put an end to the thirty years’ war in 17th century 
Europe (Madan 1997: 13).> The thirty years’ war was an international religious 
conflict which was a sequel to a series of eight bloody religious wars in 16th 
century France. The unity of western Christendom had been rent asunder by the 
Reformation, plunging Europe into bloody conflicts between two equally dogmatic 
and intolerant religious factions (Bayrou 1998). Henri IV's attempt to craft a pluri- 
religious France with the Edit de Nantes eventually failed. His assassination in 
1610 marked the beginning of the end for this unique (at the time) experiment 
in religious tolerance. Assassination attempts had begun as soon as the Edit was 
signed in 1598; there were seventeen of them. Henri IV, himself the product 
of a religiously divided marriage, embodied the Renaissance humanist spint of 
tolerance so eloquently evident in someone like Montaigne. Although Toulmin 
(1990) has argued that the 17th century marked a retreat from humanist tolerance, 
Bayrou's detailed account of the events that led to the Edit de Nantes and its 
subsequent abrogation makes it clear that in 16th century France, the 'spirit of 
the age' made it well nigh impossible to have two religions peacefully coexisting. 
With the Edit, Henri IV, former King of Navarre, made the catholic cult legal in 
protestant Bearn and Navarre, albeit with the same restrictions as the Edit made for 
the practice of the protestant cult in catholic France. This provoked spontaneous 
revolts in these protestant strongholds. Both religions had Inquisitions to try and 
burn ‘heretics’ of the other persuasion. Speaking of the 17th century in France, 


3 The rival strategy of Thomas Hobbes refused to separate out the realms of knowledge from those 
of politics and religion Hobbes’ strategy had enormous weight for over a century but finally was 
abandoned in favour of Boyle's strategy See Shapin and Schaffer (1985) 

4 Philosopher Kathryn Pyne Addelson (1998) has remarked that the phenomenon of whistle blowers 
confirms these facts, since these courageous individuals alert the public to the nefarious consequences of 
their enterprises or institutions. Such individuals take enormous risks and are often severely punished 

5 Seculansation referred to the State's takeover of landed property belonging to religious establish- 
ments (Madan, ibid ) 
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Bayrou names this spirit of the age: 


But the unitary exigency, sometimes idealist, sometimes furious, the desire to 
convert the other, 1f not banish him, did not extinguish itself in either camp. In 
this militant faith, it is compassion that is most lacking. Catholic proselytism 
was to put its imprint on the century, until the abrogation [of the Edit de Nantes] 
(Bayrou 1998: 233; author's translation). 


The manner in which this unitary exigency was articulated at the time was in the 
saying ‘une foi, une loi, un roi Ê It is this unitary vision that started whittling away 
atthe Edit immediately after Henri IV's assassination and gave birth to Louis XIV's 
infamous 'dragonnades' and the abrogation of the Edit by him in 1685, less than a 
century after its promulgation. The 16th century may have witnessed the flowering 
of tolerant Renaissance humanism in France and elsewhere, but the circumstances 
attendant upon the effects of the Reformation killed that flower. Since both sides 
adhered equally to the ‘une foi, une loi, un roi’ vision, the protestants made attempts 
on the king's life (Francois Ier was the first one) and this was retaliated by events 
such as the killing of Saint Barthelemy. In this context, tolerance, ambiguity, 
context sensitivity and pluralism eventually died out in spite of such remarkable 
efforts as those of Montaigne in the realms of ideas, and of those of Henri IV in 
the political domain. 


The issue of certainty 


Toulmin has given us the context of Descartes’ life from his youth at the Jesuit 
College of La Fleche founded by Henri IV, where he likely penned his first essay on 
the occasion of the anniversary of Henri IV's assassination, to his years observing 
the war at close range first with Maurits of Nassau in Holland and later with the 
Duke of Bavaria. He died only two years after the end of the thirty years’ war 
(Toulmin 1990: 60—61). Tolerance of ambiguity, uncertainty, and context sensitiv- 
ity could not withstand the violent effects of unicity. Descartes sought an answer to 
Montaigne's challenge as to the impossibility of finding 'one certain thing' and he 
found it in his cogito. By contextualising Descartes' life, Toulmin makes visible 
the debt Descartes' method owes to historical circumstances. By removing the res 
cogitans from everything else, Christian ‘other-worldly absolutism’? is transposed 
to men's minds, thus opening the possibility of recovering lost certainty, albeit in 
a different key. It took the work of Boyle to put Descartes' method into practice 
and institutionalise it. 

Boyle's expert witnesses are the social embodiments of the decontextualising 
implicit in separating the mind from the body and the world. It was only by 
making one's religious and political persuasions out of bounds that the certainty 
of ‘matters of facts’ could be established. The impasse to which the unitary spirit 


One faith, one law, one king 

7 The phrase 1s Pouillon's (1982: 8) 

8 The decontextualising was ideological since these educated and trustworthy witnesses had in fact 
to be of a certain gender and class, something that lasted well into the 20th century 
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of the age had brought Europe could only be escaped by inventing a different kind 
of unicity, one outside of the concrete religious and political realities of the place 
and time, and thus timeless and universal. This different kind of unicity is located 
in the transcendental res cogitans whose relationship to the res extensa parallels 
the relationship between God and nature. So much so that the word ‘idea’ was 
first used by Descartes to refer to men’s minds, having previously referred only to 
God's (Varela etal. 1991: 141). The postulate of objectivity which places the mind 
outside of all contingency, all context, relates unicity to certainty. The mind is not 
affected by what it observes; the relationship is unilateral. Certainty is achieved 
by way of the stability of this observing mind whose position relative to the known 
is unaffected by shifting contingencies The certainty that rationality, formal logic 
and geometry enables is achieved at the price of decontextualising, abstracting and 
simplifying. It is bound up with unicity by the fact that these procedures require a 
unitary mind positioned outside and beyond the shifting realities and ambiguous 
contingencies of the world. 

Shapin and Schaffer's work on the debate between Boyle and Hobbes shows that 
Hobbes' radical unitary solution in which the social, the political, the religious and 
the cognitive were all to be under one materialist regime eventually lost out because 
of its dogmatism. Boyle's more flexible approach allowed for disagreements and 
discussions, in fact required them, as the basis for establishing matters of fact. The 
crucial point was that such disagreements and discussions could only be had by 
carving a domain separate from the religious and the political. Dogmatism had 
brought with it too much violence and was thus rendered suspect. The possibility 
of gentlemanly disagreement given by Boyle and its positive role in establishing 
matters of fact were a central selling point in Boyle's programme. 

The new practice and method of science enabled the construction of a universal 
language that by-passed the impossibility of a common discourse, within European 
states and among them. During the course of the 17th century scientific ideas about 
the order of nature began to be transposed to ideas about the order of society. This 
1s Toulmin’s central thesis of Cosmopolis in which the order of nature and the 
order of society mirror each other. The following passage captures the gist of his 
argument: 


Everything in the natural order testifies (or can be made to testify) to God's 
dominion over Nature. That dominion extends through the entire fabric of the 
world, natural or human, and is apparent on every level of experience. What 
God 1s to Nature, the King is to the State. It is fitting that a Modern Nation 
should model its State organization on the structures God displays in the world 
of astronomy: le Roi Soleil, or Solar King, wields authority over successive 
circles of subjects, all of whom know their places, and keep their proper orbits. 
What God is to Nature and the King is to the State, a Husband is to his Wife, and 
Father to his Family [. . .] In all these ways, the order of Nature and the order of 
Society turn out to be governed by a similar set of laws (Toulmin 1990: 127). 


And Toulmin concludes that ‘the world-view of modern science—as it actu- 
ally came into existence—won public support around 1700 for the legitimacy it 
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apparently gave to the political system of nation-states’ (ibid.: 128), as much as 
for its explanatory power as regards the mechanisms of the natural world. 

Secularisation was the very specifically European solution to a very specifically 
European predicament, born out of the *unitary exigency' that gripped the age. It 
was both a political and a scientific phenomenon, or, to put it as Shapin and Schaffer 
do, the scientific practice that Boyle and his associates carved out of religion and 
politics was itself a political phenomenon. It transposed the old religious unicity 
into a different and safe key and thus provided the ground for intra- as well as 
inter-State stability, resolving the explosive stalemate of two equally dogmatic 
and unitary religious factions. 

By 1765, science was becoming an indispensable tool of the State to collect 
revenue, carry out censuses, do cadastral mapping to know land ownership, and 
many other things. Scientific forestry emerged first in Mat is today Germany 
around that time. 


I 
Scientific forestry and the state 


Scientific forestry was first developed in Prussia and Saxony between 1765 and 
1800, and was then extended to other European States as well as to the US. It is 
one of the many applications of science that were part of the centralised state- 
making processes of the time (Scott T998: 14). It also represents the practice of 
science as the ideology legitimating as well as strengthening the centralised nation- 
state. It is thus no happenstance that Sir Dietrich Brandis was German; the first 
scientific forestry departments emerged there. Brandis created the Indian Forest 
Department and was the first Inspector General of Forests. His work consisted in 
demarcating and surveying forests, preparing working plans, constructing roads, 
bridges, drainage, etc. In most provinces, the Forest Department was placed 
administratively under the Revenue Department. Using a quote from Stebbing 
to make the point, Sivaramakrishnan remarks that the Forest Service came to be 
regarded as ‘a purely commercial concern-its chief raison d'étre the production 
of revenue’ (Stebbing 1926: 345 in Sivaramaknshnan 1995: 9-10). 

The Indian Forest Act of 1878, which resulted from Brandis’ work, is basically 
still in force today. Scientific forestry is taken by Scott as the paradigm for his 
argument about ‘State simplifications’, the abstracting, simplifying, decontextu- 
alising requirements for the effective bureaucratic management by the State of its 
‘resources’ for which science was the indispensable tool (Scott 1998: ch. 1). The 
point Scott makes is that this requirement for efficient management tended to erase 
the multiplicity of context-sensitive local practices, local weights and measures, 
local ways of speaking, local ways of living, through its relentless demand for 
standardisation and ‘improvement’. That is, improvement from the point of view 
of the rationalising managing experts. This ended up by creating a homogenous, 
geometric, monocultural landscape; it marginalised and in some cases erased many 
local ways of speaking and living, relentlessly promoting a standardised language 
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and way of life in European countries as in the US. What was initially just an effi- 
cient tool for revenue management ended up by reshaping the natural and cultural 
landscape. 

As we saw with the example of scientific forestry, this tight partnership between 
the State and Science was exported worldwide through colonisation, and so were 
its effects. 


HI 
‘Sacred groves’ 


For Brandis, and many after him, the phenomenon this label refers to has its reality 
as much in whatever the locals say and do as in the reality of scientific forestry. 
A patch of forest dedicated to a local deity or spirit, made up of a variety of local 
species, left uncut, and the site of ritual offerings, conjures up the opposite of the 
secular revenue forest, rationally known and managed by a secular State. The 
notion of the sacred here is profoundly inflected by the secular/scientific, making 
of it a non-utilitarian entity bearing none of the characteristics of its opposite, 
except its essential nature. The local grove is sacred like the government forest is a 
resource; the fact of being a resource or of being sacred are essential characteristics 
in both. 

What I wish to highlight is the kinship between essentialism and unicity/ 
certainty. The certainty that scientific method and practice deliver circumvented 
‘the theological dogmatists, by arguing in their own idiom—the idiom of certainty’ 
(Toulmin 1990: 70). As discussed earlier, certainty and unicity are indissoluble 
partners. There is one truth, one measure, in short, one reality. Things can be 
understood because they are what they are: if a tree or group of trees are seen 
by some as also a goddess, they are surely seeing or speaking metaphorically or 
expressing a ‘religious belief’. 

With the advent of secularisation in Europe, whatever contravened scientific 
understanding of reality became increasingly relegated to a private domain of 
religious belief. This has led to a division between perception and knowledge 
on one side, and belief bearing on a ‘supernatural’ reality on the other. But as 
Pouillon has argued in the context of the Dangaleat of Chad, the world for them 
(and probably for many other people) is not divided between a this-worldly reality 
and an other-worldly reality. The spirits are experienced rather than ‘believed’ 
in and this experience is above all a local one. Such spirits do not necessarily 
exist everywhere. This leads Pouillon to remark that: '[w]hile the encounter with 
otherness relativizes Christian belief in an otherworldly absolute, it confirms the 
Dangaleat experience of the world, which is relative from the beginning and so 
cannot be disturbed by diversity’ (Pouillon 1982: 8). 

Science establishes a this-worldly absolute unassailable by others’ fealty since 
it relegates this other reality to the safe domain of ‘beliefs’ held in the privacy of 
one’s mind. This is safe since ‘supernatural’ reality does not compete with reality 
tout court. 
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The creation of a secular scientific domain averted the explosive situation of 
reacting to the presence of a different religion existing in the territory of a catholic 
French king as a provocation (Bayrou 1998: 176). However this was not accom- 
plished in the manner of the Dangaleat who are ‘relative from the beginning’ but 
rather by separating two absolute domains: a this-worldly one whose knowledge 
is established by a secular community of expert witnesses, and a supernatural one 
in whose reality one believes in the privacy of one’s heart and mind. 

By ‘relative from the beginning’ I understand Pouillon to mean a non-unitary, 
hence non-essentialist, exigency. The ‘sacredness’ of groves in the subcontinent, 
I will argue, cannot be understood as an essential quality. To substantiate this, let 
us go to the grove at Bali Haracandi, Haracandi of the sand, some 20 km south of 
the city of Puri in coastal Onssa. 


IV 
Haracandi’s grove 


Haracandi’s grove 1s the site of an important yearly festival at the time of the onset 
of the monsoon in mid-June. The festival is celebrated by all castes including 
so-called untouchables, except for Brahmins. The local Muslims also play an 
important role in it. It is a peasant and fisher-folk festival and draws villagers 
from some sixty villages around the grove. The festival is named Raja Parba, 
the festival of the menses. Like women’s menstrual observances, it lasts four 
days. The goddess/earth/sea is menstruating during the first three days and on 
the fourth she/they take a purificatory bath. Men congregate 1n the grove where 
all men from one village sleep and eat in the same tent, regardless of caste or 
touchability. The women celebrate in the villages where they take over all public 
spaces and where young women play on swings hung in the branches of trees. All 
agricultural, fishing, and in general all productive activity is suspended and there is 
an intensification of gift exchanges from husbands and brothers to their wives and 
sisters. The men in Bali Haracandi’s grove have pooled their money and food stores 
to offer animal (rams and fishes) sacrifice to the goddess and feast several times 
daily. The Muslims skin and clean the rams, keeping the skins for themselves. 
Menses are spoken of as the fallow time of women—who must do no work 
during their menses and during the festival—and of the earth. During the hot 
season, the earth lies fallow, hot and dry (in the sense of not giving fruit) like 
women at their menses. The yearly rhythm of the seasons, of the alternation 
between dry and wet, synchronises with the rhythms of women’s menses, their 
alternation between fallow times (menses) and productive times. Men as well 
synchronise their activities with those same rhythms. They abstain from any 
agricultural/productive activity during the four days of the festival. These seasonal 
alternations are synchronised in time and place by actions in which the human and 
the non-human collectivities participate. This participation involves exchanges 
and reciprocities between the two collectivities. It is this collective action engaged 
in by both human and non-human collectivities that brings about—if carried out 
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successfully—the continuity and regeneration of both the natural and the cultural 
world. 

This corresponds closely to practices of the Hill Marias, shifting adivasi culti- 
vators of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh. For the Hill Marias the meaning of 


fallowness and of the year of ‘no cultivation’ is established by the correspon- 
dence between the menstrual cycle of a woman, the fallow land and forest 
regeneration. ... The rhythms of the household routines are set with reference 
to menstruation. This is similar to the way rhythms of cultivation work cycles 
are set with reference to the fallow periods. Both menstruation and ‘fallowness’ 
signify recuperation of fertility.... In a forest the dry seasons are barren and 
the wet seasons are fertile. However, the dry season is necessary for clearing 
the forest and for the ripening of the crop, just as menstruation 1s necessary 
for the regeneration of fertility (Savyasaachi 1993: 64-65). 


Although with permanent rice cultivation (practised 1n coastal Orissa) there is 
no cycle of forest regeneration, in both cases we have an articulation between 
cycles of natural regeneration and cycles of human regeneration. This 1s also 
true of fisher folk who do not fish during certain times of the year to allow for 
the regeneration of the fish. The most surprising realisation for me was that 
Muslims not only participate in the festival at Bali Haracandi but that Muslim 
girls undergo the exact same menarche ceremony and menstrual observances as 
non-Muslim women. In 1992 I spoke with the owner of a paan stall at the mela 
at Bali Haracandi. Mr Fariduddin lived in a Hindu-Muslim village 2 km from the 
grove of Bali Haracandi and had created a youth club to help keep law and order 
at the fair in the grove, along with other non-Muslim youth clubs. He told me the 
following: 


We try to see that everything goes well at the mela. We join with our Hindu 
brothers. They also join us at our festivals. We keep good relations with the 
Hindus, we exchange [gifts] with them. ... The Hindus say that their Goddess 
is at her periods but we do not understand this. We don’t ask about this, it may 
offend them. We observe raja by stopping our ploughs. Some of our girls and 
women play on swings and wear new clothes. 


Walking with Mr Fariduddin back to his village we met a Muslim farmer, Sheikh 
Imabul who told me that during raja: 


we give rest to the land, the bullocks, and to men. It is the way people do, it is a 
custom. We also make pithas [special cakes made by all women at raja]. The 
people stop work. If we cultivate at that time, people will surely feel bad, so 
why should we do it? 


Asked whether he thought like the Hindus that the earth menstruates during 
that time, he replied: ‘No, there is no such thing in our book. .. . But this earth is 
Mother; only because of that we give rest to her.’ In these statements'is expressed 
not only solidarity with Hindu neighbours but the view that the earth is Mother and 
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that she should be given rest. Thus the practices of not ploughing and of stopping 
work (among others) are engaged in not only to keep harmonious relationships 
with their Hindu neighbours but also because of their way of viewing the earth as 
Mother. 


V 
Is sacred to profane as non-utilitarian is to utilitarian? 


The festival of the menses (Raja Parba) is a moment, an articulating moment, 
within a larger cycle of time; it happens in particular places that are also located 
in larger places. This articulating moment, which we call a festival or a ritual, 
is at once separate—in the sense of being emphatically different from daily time 
and place—as well as part and parcel of the rest of the yearly cycle. The timing 
of the festival marks the end of the hot and fallow period of the earth and the 
beginning of the fertile and wet period of planting. The Oriya (and Sanskrit) 
word ritu means both the articulation of the seasons and a woman’s menses. The 
collective actions undertaken by the human collectivity in interaction with the 
non-human collectivity bring about the regeneration of the human community by 
synchronising it with the regenerative cycles of the seasons, the earth, the sea, 
the animals and the plants. In other words, such collective action is efficacious 
in its impact not only on the human collectivity but on the environment, or more 
properly on non-human collectivities (the word environment is too anthropocentric 
in our context). Its efficacy pertains to the fact that it ensures the continuity of life, 
in other words, the survival of the people and the place, and cannot therefore be 
separated from a utilitarian outcome. 

The regenerative cycles of nature are the collective actions of the beings that 
make up the non-human world and the local people do not place themselves 
in a dimension radically separate from these. Both collectivities communicate, 
exchange, and reciprocate. The ontology of a non-human world made up of many 
different live beings is no less arbitrary than the mechanistic Cartesian/Newtonian 
ontology of a non-human world made up of inert particles that are moved solely 
by external force. 

The regenerative cycles of nature have been seen as the guarantors of continuity 
at least since vedic times, if not well before that. Ritu in the vedic literature refers to 
the articulating activity which creates rita, the ordered cosmos (Silburn 1955). The 
word ‘order’ is not quite appropriate since it conjures up a static and essentialist 
reality. I prefer to use the word ‘orchestration’. Orchestration is a dynamic rhythm 
in which the sun articulates by its movements a well orchestrated continuity. It 
is a dynamic activity that humans do not observe from an outside position, but is 
one in which humans play an essential role. Without the performance of ritu-als 
(a word appropriately derived etymologically from the Sanskrit ritu [Benveniste 
1973: 380), the well-orchestrated movement of the cosmos is threatened. This 
has tended to be viewed as a ritualistic attitude whose lack of material efficacy is 
contrasted with the efficacy of rational scientific/technological action. Such a view 
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is predicated on the assumption that the ontology of science is a given rather than 
a construction. If the ontology shifts to one where both human and non-human 
collectivities of sentient beings make up the world, the divide between efficacious 
rational/technological action and ritual action vanishes. Without necessarily posit- 
ing a continuous historical link between vedic times and contemporary peasants 
and fisher folk of coastal Orissa, the performance of rituals is seen by them in 
exactly the same terms as those posited for vedic times. 

We moderns see both the cycles of the sun and of the seasons as well as the 
monthly cycles of women as part of nature, activities that are devoid of mindfulness. 
This is not the case with the peasants and fisher folk who participate in Raja 
Parba. The earth and the sea is a woman and she actively bleeds rather than 
being the passive vehicle of some wholly foreign biology. The word ritu refers 
not only to the bleeding but to the activities that men and women, humans and 
non-humans, engage in at that time, all consisting ın refraining from work and 
productive activities.? Men are as involved in these actions as women; although 
they do not bleed they must do many things, such as refraining from touching 
women or ploughing the earth at that time, or making their bullocks work. The 
body and the place are not separated from what one might call mindfulness or 
consciousness. To call the personification of various natural phenomena such as 
mountains, rivers, the sea, rocks, trees, the earth, a religious belief, misses the point. 

In an attempt to illustrate the relationship between the human forms of the 
goddess and her various natural forms as well as to clarify the sacred/non-utilitarian 
versus profane/utilitarian dichotomies, let me cite the words of a peasant, Bhikari 
Parida, who spoke with me during the festival in the grove: 


The Mother, the earth and women are the same thing in different forms. During 
the four days of raja, the earth, the Mother, is bleeding. We think that women 
are bleeding too [at that time], not really but symbolically (sanketika) and that 
the Mother bleeds through them. During the menses of the earth women do not 
work; they play and sing with their friends. The sole reason is for them to rest, 
just like during their monthly period when they do not work and must not be 
disturbed, must not be touched, they are untouchable then. When the Goddess is 
bleeding we also stop all work in the fields, and not only we farmers but all other 
men, blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, washermen, barbers, fishermen, etc. It is 
incumbent upon us that we should please the Goddess and women at this time. 


The opening phrase could not be clearer. The Mother (ma, the goddess here) 
does not symbolise the earth in the form of a woman. The word for ‘symbolically’ 
(sanketika) is not used here. It is used later to refer to the fact that women do 
not actually bleed during the festival, they bleed ‘symbolically’. All three are one 
in different aspects, different forms. For the fishermen, both those who fish in 
Chilika lake and those who fish in the sea, Goddess Haracandi is their main deity 


9 Sexual intercourse is considered a productive activity and hence proscribed during menstruation 
as well as during Raja Parba. 
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and she is the sea. Ramacandra Nayak, a fisherman, told me the following during 
the festival: ‘We fish in the sea. Goddess Haracandi protects us from all sufferings; 
she is the Lady of the sea and protects us from floods and famine.’ 

Thus it appears that there is no essential identity for Goddess Haracandi. She 
can be at once the earth, the sea, the Mother, women in different circumstances. 
She can also be the trees of the grove, as I learned during one of my visits to the 
festival and found that one of the trees next to Haracandi’s temple was garlanded, 
encircled with cloth and marked with sindur. The priest on duty explained that 
before the temple was built, the goddess resided in the trees and she still does. Her 
anthropomorphic image in the temple is only one of her manifestations. 

This does not exhaust the list of Haracandi’s multiple and fluid identities. During 
the four days of Raja Parba, Goddess Haracandi is considered to be Draupadi, 
the heroine of the Mahabharata—specifically, Draupadi separated from her five 
husbands, whose temples are in five different villages in the area.!Ó At other times 
of the year, some of these husbands visit Haracandi, but they do not do so during 
Raja Parba. This is because at that time Draupadi is menstruating (Apffel-Marglin 
1996). Fishermen as well as farmers and artisans all come to the grove during 
Raja Parba; all observe this time of rest and do no work. 

For farmers and related artisans one important aspect of the Goddess is the earth 
from which comes their livelihood. As we know, artisans gain their livelihood 
from a portion of the harvest in the farmers’ fields to whom they supply the needed 
services or implements. (This is known as the jajmani system.) For fishermen, a 
major aspect of Goddess Haracandi is the sea upon which they depend for their 
livelihood. For most, during the period of the festival she is Draupadi at her 
menses, and in general she is also women and the grove itself, that is, the trees 
that are never cut. For all, including the Muslims, she is the Mother who must 
now rest. What emerges from this list of some of the most important aspects of 
Haracandi is that it would be wrong to identify Haracandi solely with the grove or 
forest preserves. The grove is indeed a sort of forest preserve, a traditional form 
of forest conservation as Brandis understood it. It would be wrong to say that this 
grove is sacred because the trees are the Goddess and cannot be cut for use. The 
trees are indeed the Goddess, but so is the earth and the sea and these are definitely 
used by farmers and fishermen. The earth and the sea can also be qualified by 
the word ‘sacred’ since they are worshipped not only in the form of Goddess 
Haracandi in her temple, but also directly with offerings in the fields at various 
moments of the agricultural cycles or offerings to the sea. Thus sacredness cannot 
be equated with the non-utilitarian, supernatural or other-worldly. This is where 
lies a profound difference between forest preserves, parks, wild life sanctuaries 
and other biodiversity preserves on the one hand, and the so-called sacred grove. 
Although the ‘sacred grove’ shares with all manner of modern preserves the fact 
of being set aside and not used for human consumption, what it emphatically does 


10 The villagers are not bothered by being told that the ‘real’ sites of the great deeds of the Mahabharata 
are elsewhere. This notion of ‘reality’ presupposes the kind of absolutism that only a detached, 
observing and judging mind can achieve. 
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not share with these is its relation with those parts of the world that are used for 
human ends. 

Thus, rather than sacred/non-utilitarian versus profane/utilitarian categorical 
dichotomies we see a rhythmic alternation and orchestration between rest/fallow 
and active/productive, both being suffused with rituals and worship, in other words, 
by what has usually been qualified with the word ‘sacred’. 

The collective human actions that lead to the preservation of the grove around 
Haracandi's temple, to the migration of the men from some sixty villages to the 
grove during the four days of Raja, to their pooling of their resources and making 
abundant offerings to the Goddess and cooking rich feasts for themselves, in short 
to the manifold collective actions that constitute this festival, amount to whatIhave 
elsewhere called the regeneration of the body, the land and the community (Apffel- 
Marglin 1993). The salient distinction between the grove and other members 
of the non-human collectivity is not one of sacred versus non-sacred but rather 
one of active alternating with resting, of fallow alternating with productive, of 
menstruating alternating with non-menstruating, of being in use alternating with 
not being in use. These are not categorical oppositions but rhythmic alternations 
orchestrated by both human and non-human collectivites. The regeneration of 
life depends on such alternations. There is a period to plough and till and a period 
to let the land rest; there is a period to fish and a period to let the fish regenerate; 
there is a period for conception and a period to let the womb regenerate; there are 
uncut groves and there are cultivated fields. This is of course a rather abstract way 
of speaking. These actions and arrangements all involve invocations, gifting, other 
expressions of gratitude for the gifts of the productive season of the earth or the 
sea. That is, all involve communicating with and exchanging with the non-human 
collectivity. The rhythm of the seasons, from the daily rising and setting cycles 
of the sun and moon to the larger cosmic cycles, to animal and plant and human 
life-cycles, to water cycles, all involve alternations between hot and wet, between 
fallow and productive, between light and dark, between touching or joining and 
not touching or separating, between rest and activity. 

In other words, orchestrated alternations between states that more often than not 
are dramatically different and even opposed to each other (such as dry and wet, 
light and dark, active and inactive) are the actions by the human and non-human 
collectivities whose outcome—if successfully carried out—is the continuity of 
life. These alternations are rhythmic and the place and/or moment in time at 
which one phase or mode articulates with another, opposed phase or mode are 
marked by special activities which have been called rituals. The grove is a spatially 
orchestrated alternation with the cultivated field. The grove and the field alternate, 
like the dry and wet season alternate. The grove is untouched, unused land on 
which trees are allowed to stand and grow undisturbed. The women who sit and 
do no work and are untouched during their menses, or who do no work during the 
festival, the men who set up their tents under the shade of the ancient trees huddled 
around menstruating Haracandi/Draupadi/grove/earth/sea and all who speak to the 
Goddess and offer her sacrificed rams and fish and other foods are all acting in 
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ways that are opposed to the phase of activity, of productivity. They engage in 
intense interactions with the non-human collectivity as well as within the human 
collectivity, but it is a kind of interaction different from, and in some cases opposed 
to, the interaction they engage in during the phase of productive activity. The 
oppositions, even reversals, are obvious. Menstruation is usually carefully kept 
out of temples and worship. People of different castes do not usually share food 
or sleep in the same room. Women do not usually take over all the village public 
spaces. Girls and young women do not usually swing from trees, etc. Many, if not 
most, of these practices do not follow rules of purity and impurity, and they erase 
hierarchical distinctions. 


VI 
Unicity and hierarchy 


The fact that Brahmins do not celebrate this festival, which is observed all over 
tural Orissa, is significant. It 1s clear that Raja Parba has its existence not in the 
pure/impure nexus but in the auspicious/inauspicious one; and that one speaks of 
regenerativity and the continuity of life (Apffel-Marglin 1985; Apffel-Marglin and 
Carman 1986; Madan 1987; Raheja 1988). The rules of purity are not followed 
on this occasion, beginning with the fact that it celebrates menses, a well-known 
source of impurity. With the purificatory bath on the morning of the fourth day, the 
movable image of Haracandi ıs taken out of her temple in the grove and processed 
to a nearby pond where it is bathed. The priest puts red powder in the water 
and tells the pilgrims that this water is her menstrual blood. The pilgrims receive 
this water in their hands and drink it. The fact that all castes (except Brahmins), 
including so-called untouchable groups, sleep and eat together during the festival 
also does not follow the rules of purity and pollution. 

The anthropological literature has offered varied theories to account for this 
type of practice. Max Gluckman called them ‘rituals of rebellion’ (1963), in which 
the stresses and tension in the social structure find a safety valve. Victor Turner 
sees such rituals as part of the liminal phase of rites of passage characterised by 
egalitarianism or what he calls communitas (Turner 1966: 96 passim). For both 
Gluckman and Turner ‘the social structure’ is the pivotal construct that determines 
tbeir understanding of practices that seem to flaunt it. For example, Turner says 
that liminality is where 'social structure is not' (1966: 96). Social structure, here, 
negatively defines the liminal. What is clear in both these authors is that such 
practices are perceived as in some sense aberrant and needing explanation. 

The auspicious/inauspicious axis is central to kingship, to kshatra and its con- 
cerns with the well-being, generativity and regenerativity of the realm, its people, 
animals and land.!! It seems to me that the scholarly discussion of the relationship 


!! Bali Haracandh is the guardian of the southern entrance into Samkhya Kshetra, the holy territory of 
Jagannatha The king as the living embodiment of Jagannatha, has special status in that land, indeed he 
sends three rams to Bali Haracandi at the time of Raja Parba for sacrifice. This information was given to 
me by the late KC Rajguru, purohita of the king of Pun, and confirmed by the priests at Bali Haracandi. 
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between kshatra and brahman summarised by Madan (1997: 180-88), is weighed 
down by what we can call the unitary exigency and its attendent essentialism. 
Is kshatra secular or is it not? The question betrays its essentialist perspective. 
Furthermore, kshatra and/or the secular is contrasted to the spiritual embodied in 
the Brahmin. The secular and the spiritual are wielded as essential qualities in the 
way that they have functioned in European history. This gives rise to great diffi- 
culties 1n conceptualising the relationship between kshatra and brahman. Besides 
the difficulty of using a term such as ‘secular’ so deeply steeped in the specifics 
of European history, a difficulty Madan has eloquently written about, there is the 
deeper difficulty of perceiving contradictory principles. For example the king as 
wielder of force is impure; however as the preserver of the social order he maintains 
the caste hierarchy and thus the principle of purity and impurity. This seeming 
paradox is captured, for example, in Dumont’s view of an absolute disjunction 
between status and power (1980: 71-72). Dumont surmounts the difficulty that 
such a disjunction presents by his notions of the encompassed and the encompass- 
ing that attempt to reunite these seeming opposites under one hierarchical umbrella. 
Heestermann speaks of kingship as being ‘suspended between sacrality and sec- 
ularity, divinity and mortal humanity' (1985: 111, cited in Madan 1997: 183), 
whereas Biardeau 'recognizes the secular content of kingship, but hardly allows 
it any autonomy’ (Madan 1997: 182). All these formulations have an implicit 
essentialist (unitary) character. 

Dumont’s notions of encompassed and encompassing in particular attempt to 
house under one regime, one structure, one scaffolding, realities that simply do 
not pertain to the unitary exigency. Like Turner’s and Gluckman’s notion of social 
structure—a notion pervasive to much social science until recently—they are static 
and unitary. 

Dirks points out that British colonial practices, such as census taking and classi- 
ficatory schemes, as well as the destruction of kingship, have created a rigid, linear 
and ossified ‘caste hierarchy’ both in thought and in practice (Dirks 1989, 1990). 
Raheja (1988) breaks with the heavy legacy of unicity with her notion of shifting 
positionality in which, according to context, principles which she names centrality, 
mutuality and hierarchy are at play. In such a perspective, principles or practices 
that do not follow one single logic cease to become problematic. Ramanujan in 
his justly famous essay ‘Is there an Indian way of thinking?’ (1990) saw context 
sensitivity as pervasive in the Indian subcontinent as well as radically opposed 
to the demand for consistency characteristic of European thought and action. A 
single hierarchical principle can no longer be seen as the overriding reality in caste 
society simply because there is no such thing as an ‘overriding reality’. It is one 
moment, one reality among others. The equivalency and sharing practised during 
Raja Parba is as real, as important, as the hierarchical relations during other times. 

No one truth, no one principle, no one perspective can account for shifting, 
dynamic, and constantly changing contingencies. The requirement of things 
being ‘true to themselves’, being non-contradictory, being what they are and not 
something else is the legacy of what Bayrou named the ‘unitary exigency’. This 
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exigency is lethal to diversity. The notions of context sensitivity, of positional- 
ity and of orchestrated alternations are generative of diversity. In the absence of a 
division between a natural and a supernatural (or other-worldly) realm as well as of 
a division between a mind (res cogitans) and the world (res extensa), essentialism, 
logical consistency and unicity evaporate. 


VII 
Conclusion: Human and non-human diversity 


Maps, cadastral and otherwise, rely on a standardised representation of the world 
with standardised measures of latitudes and longitudes. By their nature, these 
representations simplify and summarise. But, as Scott (1998) has made clear, 
they also transform the world in their image of universal space when they become 
instruments of the State. Furthermore, simplifications have been used by both the 
right and the left, from National Socialism to Socialism and Communism (Scott 
1998: 89). The same applies to time, which becomes standardised and hence 
universalised. It also becomes linear. In this modern view of space-time, it matters 
where exactly Kurukshetra was located and when exactly the great battle and other 
epic deeds of the Mahabharata took place. In fact such questions become the bread 
and butter of many professional historians, archaeologists, and other scholars. 

By contrast, the places and times? in which the events of Raja Parba have their 
existence are specific to the collective actions of all the participants and are made 
by them. These participants—both human and non-human—are specific to these 
places-times. Draupadi and the Pandavas have their existence in the naming and 
doing collectively engaged in. It makes no sense in this context to look for the 
‘real’ plain of Kurukshetra or the ‘actual’ time of these various deeds. In other 
words, diversity is not only not a threat to these place-times; rather it is, as it were, 
a built-in presupposition. 

Diversity characterises not only the human collectivity but also the non-human 
collectivity. There is no singular, unidimensional frame of reference that would 
make one species of trees, for example, to be valued above all others, as is the case 
with scientific forestry. Different trees offer different sorts of gifts for different 
uses, occasions, contingencies. In agriculture, polyculture rather than monoculture 
had been the rule until the advent of various developmental packages. 

I will end with one more example of religious diversity, in honour of Professor 
Madan’s chosen theme in Modern myths, locked minds. I will briefly speak of one 
of the most important Pir shrines in Orissa. The shrine is that of Bokhari Baba, 
and it is located in Kaipadar, a village not far from the city of Khurda. This shrine 
is the most important Muslim shrine in the region. During its most important 
festival, according to the khadim on duty when I visited in 1994, 75 per cent of 
devotees are Hindus. One of the most remarkable features of this shrine is that the 
flower garland providers as well as the providers of sweets for the daily offerings 


12 [ am thankful to Kathryn Pyne Addelson for introducing me to the notion of 'place-times', and 
for the many discussions over the years on these and related issues 
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are Hindus. The pamphlet which the khadim gave me (written by one Trinatha 
Sricandana) gave a short history of the Pir. Bokhari Baba was born in Bokhara in 
the 17th century and eventually settled in Kaipadar. There he attracted followers 
among the local population by his saintly aura and his performance of miracles. 
King Ramacandra Deva? resided in the nearby Varunei Hill. He met the baba 
while hunting in the forest and thus came to know of his saintliness. When the baba 
was covered by an ant-hill, thus becoming a living Pir ( inda pira), the Gajapati 
(title of Orissan dynasty) instituted a cult of the Pir by granting land'to a khadim 
family, to a Hindu family of garland-makers and to a Hindu family of sweet-makers 
for the continued performance of offering at the place. An ornate shrine was built 
in the last century over the ant-hill. The Hindu families of garland-makers and 
sweet-makers are still in possession of the land given by Ramacandra Deva, and 
continue to discharge their duties at the shrine. 

What this king institutionalised, namely the worship by two different religious 
communities at the same shrine, was simply unthinkable in Europe. The most that 
Henri IV achieved with the Edit de Nantes was to allow the discreet performance 
of the cult of the minority religion; and that did not last very long. Joint worship 
by two different religions has been inconceivable in European history. 

Whatis as remarkable as Ramacandra Deva institutionalising joint worship is the 
fact that this arrangement has lasted till today. Furthermore it is an arrangement that 
reflects local practice. Hindus flock to Muslim Pirs’ shrines and Muslims partici- 
pate in Hindu festivals such as we have seen with Raja Parba. This 1s not a medieval 
practice that has long since disappeared. The furious unitary exigency displayed 
by different fundamentalist movements today mirrors, in its negative response, 
the unitary exigency of the modern centralised nation-state and the science that 
legitimates it. 

The simplification practices of the colonial State in India, continued by the Indian 
State after independence, have tended to transform the diversity of place-times 
along the lines of the European Cosmopolis. As in Europe, the indispensable tools 
of the State for achieving this have been the sciences, both social and natural. Some 
of the results of these simplifying practices have been the rise of what Vandana 
Shiva has called a ‘monoculture of the mind’ (1993) that finds its expression in other 
types of monocultures. In particular, caste hierarchy has taken on a more dominant 
and relentless reality, marginalising other aspects of caste such as mutuality and 
centrality, as well as making them more invisible. It is, however, quite another 
matter to reduce caste to hierarchy even today.!4 The practices narrated in this 
paper and those referred to are real enough. The ferocious unitary impetus of the 
last200 years or so has not managed to erase many of the diversity-generating 


13 He is clearly not the Ramacandra Deva who reconstituted a small Hindu kingdom around Khurda 
1n 1580 and reconsecrated the images in the Jagannatha temple in Puri in 1590 after the conquest by 
the Afghan Bengal armies (Kulke 1978: 322) The pamphlet gives the date 1734 for the gift of land 
by this king. 

14 qn ‘Gender and the unitary self: Looking for the subaltern in coastal Orissa’ (1995), I have taken 
to task Ranajit Guha's unitary (essentialist) view of gender and, by extension, of caste 
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practices that continue to make a multiplicity of place—times in the subcontinent. 
They must be made visible, since they are the ones to turn to when looking for a 
way out of the impasse created by different types of unitary exigencies, be they in 
a religious or a scientific secular idiom. 
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The politics of moral practice 
in psychotherapy and religious healing 


Arthur Kleinman and Don Seeman 





TN Madan made the study of comparative moral systems into an important mainstay of Indian 
sociology In this essay, we will be using the idea of ‘moral practice’ to compare notions of effi- 
cacy in psychotherapy and various forms of religious healing. We argue that the realm of ‘the moral’ 
in ethnographic analysis consists not of abstract rules or ideologies, but of whatever has overwhelm- 
ing practical relevance in the lives of the people and communities we study Both psychotherapy and 
religious healing systems define efficacy in terms of culture-specific understandings of personhood and 
moral order; these, however, are mediated by the irreducible contingencies of social position, political 
strategy, and life histories of both sufferers and healers, as well as by large scale economic and political 
forces. Healing efficacy emerges from this study as a shifting, multi-vocal, and sometimes unattainable 
value By turning our attention from the language of moral concepts to that of moral stakes, therefore, 
we are attempting to accommodate a concern with the concrete experience of suffering and healing as 
they are embedded in lived worlds of human experience 





Among the many contributions T.N. Madan has made to academic discourse 
in the social sciences are his writings on the relation of political and religious 
processes to everyday moral and medical practices. Whether his focus is the 
non-renunciation practices of the householder, the religious commitment to plu- 
ralism and tolerance that undergirded the politics of an earlier generation of Indian 
modernisers (whom he believes are mistakenly understood as ‘secularists’), or the 
social forces moulding recruitment, training, and the organisation of health profes- 
sionals, Professor Madan has insisted on the importance of the mediation of moral 
vision and practice between cultural representation, political activity, and collec- 
tive experience. For this reason, our contribution to his Festschrift will focus 
on the politics of moral practice in two distinctive but clearly related domains: 
psychotherapy and religious healing. 

In arguing that both psychotherapy and religious healing are forms of moral 
. practice, we will not be charting altogether new terrain. Categories of illness and 
wellness, whatever the specific healing practices involved, are famously suffused 
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with local moral and cultural conceptions, including the often implicit question 
‘how best to live’, which Professor Madan has located at the centre of the idea of the 
moral in anthropological analysis (Madan 1981: 126). In an attempt to ‘reaffirm the 
dialectical nature of anthropological knowledge’ (ibid.: 149), he has called upon us 
to undertake a study of comparative moral systems, by which he means the concepts 
to which people refer ‘when they want to know what is right in a certain situation 
and what one ought to do in it’, especially, as in illness, where the consequences of 
particular choices can be extreme. One result of this systematic and intellectualist 
formulation, however, is that ‘calculations of prudence and utility are here ruled 
out in principle’ (ibid.: 126). It is important to note, therefore, that we will be using 
the term ‘moral’ in a somewhat different sense than that to which it is typically 
applied in moral systems analysis. 

For one thing, our emphasis is on forms of practice, oriented not just with 
regard to the elaboration of values for formal decision making, but with defining 
and responding to whatever is most at stake in local worlds of experience—a 
consideration from which questions of prudence and utility can never be discounted 
in principle. The first author has elsewhere defined the realm of the moral as that 
of ‘overbearing practical relevance’ (Kleinman and Kleinman 1991) in the varied 
contexts of daily living. It is a matter not just of systemic concepts but of embodied 
states, ritual and political transactions, and the construction of selves in accord with 
culturally specific models. By shifting from the language of moral concepts to that 
of moral stakes, we are attempting to accommodate a concern with the concrete 
experience of suffering and healing. As Professor Madan noted some time ago in 
an essay on anthropological fieldwork, it is only through ‘living intimately with 
strangers’ that we can develop anthropological theory in a way that is true to 
that which really matters in people’s lives—and hence avoid being led astray into 
misunderstanding (Madan 1975). This is the sense of moral practice to which we 
will be referring in this analysis of psychotherapy and religious healing. 


I 
The moral, the medical, and the politics of psychotherapy 


In an instructive analysis of the French psychotherapeutic tradition, the late Gladys 
Swain (1994) showed that one could understand the emergence of moral therapy in 
French medical psychology at the end of the 19th century in terms of the increasing 
recognition by members of the famous Nancy School of Hypnotherapy that their 
patients sometimes resisted the influence of hypnotic suggestion. This resistance 
resulted first in the reemergence of pathology, but allowed later for a psychotherapy 
of persuasion in which the patient was expected to play an active role, eventually 
taking responsibility for his or her own healing. Swain shows that this transfor- 
mation, from passive recipient of care in an authoritative (not to say authoritarian) 
medical system to active agent of change in one’s own self processes, was what 
Pierre Janet (1925) had in mind as the moral basis of psychological healing. It 
involved a reconstruction of the patient from object of care to moral agent, in terms 
elaborated by the Western liberal tradition. 
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This moral movement was initially taken up and advanced in a huge wave of 
psychoanalysis that swept all other forms of healing before it 1n the early 20th 
century. As Ellenberger (1970) and others have shown, however, this was soon 
replaced (especially, by mid-century, in North America) by a form of psycho- 
analysis in an almost engineering mode, a psychoanalysis in which psychic pro- 
cesses were diagnosed and manipulated as if the person as a moral agent did not 
exist. In this form of psychoanalysis, the active engagement of a person, a healer, 
and a unique, personally specific context of dilemmas and choices, was reduced 
to a set of presumably universal and inflexible categories. 

For all its insight, however, the kind of moral therapy described by Gladys 
Swain and her colleague Marcel Gauchet (1994) suffers both from being overly 
Western, and from a certain narrowness of conceptualisation. These two limita- 
tions, moreover, intensify each other’s effects, so that we are left with an approach 
that locates the relationship between the moral and the medical spheres almost 
entirely in the individualisation of the person as moral decision maker. The ther- 
apeutic corollary of this construction is an emphasis on techniques of treatment 
that place control in the hands of the individual patient, or which require the trans- 
formation of the patient from a passive recipient of care into an active—hence 
moral—agent of change. 

Closely related, in this Western orientation to the moral, has been an emphasis 
on what Roger Shattuck (cited in Delbanco 1995: 4) called ‘the soul’s scruples’, 
by which he meant that ‘civilization can exist only if persons think hard about the 
effects of acting on their wants.’ We are thus forced to operate in the world “between 
desire and “the soul’s scruples”? (ibid.), under a weight of heavy moral responsibil- 
ity. According to this view, moral experience results from the recognition of limits 
to knowledge and passion, and from action informed by reflection on the dangerous 
potentiality of selfishness and evil in human nature. Shadowing this conception 
has been the fear of a ‘loss of the human’—an anxiety that release of human selfish- 
ness and evil could lead to a loss of the compassion and sensibility which make us 
distinctively human in a morally ramified evaluative framework (Kleinman 1997). 

It is this understanding which can be most forcefully contrasted with that which 
emerges from recent medical anthropological studies of social experiences related 
to suffering and healing. In these studies, ‘the moral’ is not defined against an 
implicit model of good—whether secular or religious in orientation—but through 
‘what is at stake’ for social actors in a local world where they are embedded 
in transpersonal contestations, alliances and networks (Kleinman and Kleinman 
1991; Wikan 1995). Some things matter definitively in local worlds, and those 
values, statuses, choices, and actions, can differ greatly from one local world to 
another. In some cases there are considerable disjunctures in what is at stake for 
people across even narrow divides of social position—class, gender, age cohort, 
religious or ethnic subgroup—within the same complexly interwoven local world 
(Das 1994; Farmer etal. 1996). 

The medical anthropology perspective would seem to indicate, therefore, that 
psychotherapeutic practice reflects the interplay not only of large scale cultural, 
institutional, and economic conditions, but is also shaped by the location of the 
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therapeutic encounter in a local moral world. Paris and Nancy, France, at the fin de 
siécle were not the same worlds as Boston or New York, even though psychotherapy 
in both American and French settings was powerfully constrained by visions 
of moral practice that emerged from a shared Western intellectual and ethical 
tradition. It is this disjuncture between local worlds, which still does not indicate 
their complete incommensurability—linked after all by global social and economic 
forces, as well as by shared elements of a recognisably human condition—which 
gives medical anthropology its special epistemological and methodological burden 
in the analysis of suffering and healing. One area in which this disjuncture of local 
worlds is especially apparent is in the development of psychotherapy as a healing 
practice cross-culturally. 

Seen from the perspective of East or Southeast Asia, for instance, the moral 
vision of increasing individualism and liberation of the self (or its Janus-faced 
opposite, self constraint) which has come to characterise dominant forms of psy- 
chotherapy in the West seems remarkably one-sided, even in the globalised terms of 
contemporary discourse. Psychotherapy has developed hesitantly, by fits and starts, 
in Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, China; but it has not gathered anything like the uni- 
fying force it has in the West. Examples can be found of the Western moral vision 
and associated psychotherapeutic practices taking root in East Asia—Jungian 
therapy and psychoanalysis have small numbers of devoted followers in Japan, 
and cognitive psychotherapy in Hong Kong and Taiwan—but by and large these 
have not been major forces. Rather, what is most impressive is the resistance these 
societies have continued to offer to Western approaches, as well as the tendency for 
hybrid practices to develop (like Morita psychotherapy, that combines indigenous 
Buddhist and Western approaches). Biomedical practice has been adopted—but 
indigenised—in a variety of widespread forms of day-to-day patient care around 
the world. 

In China, moral practice in psychiatry is much more likely to involve the use of 
moral exhortations presented in an authoritative fashion by staff to whom patients 
with psychological problems often represent a threat to the moral order rather than 
a locus of theoretically inalienable individual rights (which is not to say that those 
rights have always been accorded primacy in practice by Western liberal states). In 
Chinese mental health care systems, emphasis is on social control, public safety, 
and the individual’s obligation to society, rather than patient rights. The chronic 
mentally ill are treated in a way that aims first to control the threats they pose 
to social order, and only afterwards to address questions of optimum care for 
an individual person’s problems. The family, the work unit, and the institutions 
of health, welfare, and police figure more centrally in the care of patients with 
schizophrenia or manic-depressive disorder than does the sick person. 

Even these profound societal-level cultural differences, however, are shift- 
ing today under the influence of global political economy, the politics of local 
worlds, and the social history of institutional and professional practices. In the 
United States, the political economy of health care financing reform under the 
tubric of managed care is making it much more difficult for patients to receive 
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psychotherapy. When patients do gain access, the psychotherapy they receive 
emphasises short term control of symptoms over long term, morally relevant treat- 
ment of issues relating to the personality or to family and social contexts. 

The upshot of such epochal change is a shift in moral vision and emotional reac- 
tions. Thus, there is a political economy of inner experience and the modes of treat- 
ment applied to this terrain of the soul. The moral, in this medical anthropological 
perspective, is not reducible to cognitive process and ethical decision making. 
Rather it is seen as embodied in the connection of public symbols and transper- 
sonal meanings to inner emotional states of fear, grief, rage, and resentment. The 
emphasis includes awareness of how political processes (say, violence and terror) 
shape moral-emotional responses (say, resistance or complicity). A person, so 
viewed, is the result of his or her own individual agency constrained, oriented, 
or substantially created out of the effects of social structure. It is this dialectic 
between collective and individual experience which brings together the political, 
the moral and the medical, as in the health effects of poverty or political violence, 
as mediated by contestation over resources and power, on bodies and selves (high 
rates of diarrhoeal deaths in infants, higher rates of heart attacks in lower level civil 
servants, higher levels of emigration of the richest from the killing fields leaving the 
poorest to cope with ethnocide). Here resistance to malign structures or betrayal 
of others under reigns of terror, as in Cambodia under Pol Pot, the former Soviet 
Union under Stalin or China under Mao, rebalance structure-agency into menacing 
results that make politics determinative of moral-medical outcomes, and therefore 
changes in political processes become truly crucial as the focus for 'therapies'. 

There is then a politics of moral practice in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy was 
conducted in both Stalin's political regime of terror and Hitler's. One can only 
imagine what kinds of therapeutic practice took place in those malevolent settings. 
But in all settings of psychotherapy, no matter how benign or 'progressivist', 
political processes represent the usually unarticulated hidden structuring of prob- 
lems and practices. The psychotherapist in the United States, who treats inner city 
African American patients diagnosed as sociopaths without taking institutionalised 
racism and injustice created by the politics of ethnic/class inequality into account, 
fails to see his or her own participation in the political process. The psychother- 
apist who labels victims of Sri Lankan or Afghan political violence as patients 
with posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD), and treats them for the pathological 
effects of memory but does not bring the politics of PTSD into the treatment is as 
much a victim of politics as his or her client. The appropriation of the suffering of 
those who are bereaved or at end-of-life as major depressive disorder treatable by 
antidepressant medications and cognitive psychotherapy involves a political and 
moral transformation of collective and individual experience (especially in a time 
of high competition between therapists where creating new patients has a financial 
incentive); it brings into question the purpose of psychotherapy. 

The very action of reconstructing collective problems (violence, substance 
abuse) as individual ones indicates the political and moral processes in psycho- 
therapy which structure agency. But there is more to the politics of the moral in 
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psychotherapy than even this illustration suggests. Elsewhere one of us has shown 
that epochal shifts in social orders are associated with deep transformations in the 
moral-emotional foundations of experience to such a degree that one can speak, 
with historical and cross-cultural justification, of transformations 1n the existential 
lineaments of human nature (Kleinman 1997). That is to say, human nature is 
not fixed, but itself is responsive to political change to such an extent that what 
we can so easily assume to be the independent and unchanging psychological and 
moral domains of life are themselves caught up in the politics of societal change. 
We take this to be what Daniel Jonah Goldhagen (1996) suggests represents what 
took place in the Holocaust as Nazi political motivations of eliminationist anti- 
Semitism were translated into collective and individual psychological and moral 
practices that enabled the industrial scale murder by ‘ordinary men’ of ordinary 
Jews. And we assume that a process not very different characterises different 
examples of genocide and other forms of political violence. Can a psychotherapy 
of survivors that fails to get at such historical transformation make sense with- 
out taking into account the politics of moral and psychological experience (see 
Kleinman et al. 1997)? 

In this sense, two historical processes interact. The appropriation of the voices 
of victims of social suffering—such as the survivors of the Bhopal disaster—by 
institutions of the state (law courts, medical clinics, other bureaucratic agencies) 
includes the appropriation of victims' subjective complaints by psychotherapists. 
But both patients and practitioners are themselves in the subject positions of moral- 
emotional aspects of historical change that are undergoing transformation as part 
of those large scale political, economic and cultural changes that define the passing 
of an epoch and the emergence of a new age. In our times such a transformation 
is discernible. In the United States and other societies, the commercialisation of 
ordinary experience is thinning out compassion, creating voyeurism for suffering 
ata safe distance, and intensifying the replacement of moral and religious strategies 
by psychotherapeutic ones so that courage and endurance in the face of pain and 
misery are converted into manipulatable medical states. The intersection of this 
historical transformation in social experience (and subjectivity) with historical 
change in institutions and their political functions is what makes the politics of 
moral practice in psychotherapy so significant a focus for research and theory. 

The following illustration comes from field notes from observation of a medical 
psychotherapy session between a senior male psychiatrist and a married female 
patient at a psychiatric clinic in a city in China in 1991. 


Psychiatrist: | What problem? 

Patient: Headaches, pain, the same bad feelings as before. 

Psychiatrist: As I told you last time, you must learn to live with your 
problems, to endure them. 

Patient: My husband and my inlaws don’t understand. They treat 
me badly. They don’t give me the care I need. I want us 
(husband and her and their 5-year-old daughter) to move to 
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our own place. I don’t care how small or how far. I need 
rest. I can’t do my office work and then return to do all the 
things around the house. Too much pressure all the time. 

Psychiatrist: | Thisisnot good. Always you complain. You must obey your 
husband and his parents. Then all will become harmonious. 
Now all is chaos; you must do your part to bring harmony 
and cooperation. 


Here we see, quite typically, a Chinese psychotherapist assert traditional pater- 
nalistic values as a moral command. He denies this woman’s criticisms of oppres- 
sive family life and also fails to acknowledge her suffering or requests for change. 
The politics of moral practice in therapy in this instance instate traditional Confu- 
cian values of paternalistic sociocentrism while undercutting any possibility for a 
feminist alternative. 

Another case illustration comes from a telephone call one of us (A.K.) recently 
received. The call was made by an immigration lawyer in the Western part of 
the United States whose clients were the parents of an adolescent with a serious 
mental illness. The lawyer was considering making a case for political asylum 
based on the fact that China’s mentally ill do not have adequate mental health 
services available and when they are in such care their rights are often abridged. 
While the latter part of the assertion has some merit (see Pearson 1995), the first 
part is a much more complex issue. On the one hand, some of the very best 
rehabilitation programmes for the chronically mentally ill are to be found in China 
(Xiong et al. 1994). On the other hand, few Chinese have access to such services. 
Yet, the reality in the United States could hardly be said to be very good. So poor 
are community services for the mentally ill in the United States that they are a 
major reason why so many chronically mentally ill becomes homeless during the 
course of their illness. 

But debate over scientific facts was not the issue here. Rather the attorney meant 
to appeal to a sentiment of moral solidarity in order to manipulate the politics of 
asylum on behalf of her clients. Becoming a political refugee meant appealing 
to experts to make a case out of compassion for which there was no convincing 
evidence. I am sure this happens routinely. It represents another example of the 
politics of moral experience in psychiatry and in psychiatry's relation to the state. 


I 
Religious healing, efficacy, and moral practice 


When Rabbi Hiyya bar-Abba became ill, Rabbi Yochanan went in to see him. He 
said to him, ‘Is your suffering dear to you?’ He replied, ‘Neither the suffering nor 
its reward!’ Then he said, ‘Give me your hand’ He gave him his hand, and raised 
[Le , healed] him. 

Babylonian Talmud, Berachot 5a 


The inconstant disjuncture of local worlds is, if anything, more pronounced and 
obvious with respect to religious healing than it is with respect to globalising 
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psychotherapeutic practice. A few cautionary words are in order, however, as to 
the meaning of healing and illness in this context. Whether we are discussing 
the so-called ‘world religions’ in their classical forms (Bowker 1970; Hick 1977; 
Kraemer 1995; Levenson 1988; Weber 1993) or the innumerable local traditions 
which help to shape religious experience around the world (Brodwin 1996; Lewis 
1989; Lienhardt 1962; Sullivan 1989), the problem of suffering is everywhere, in 
one way or another, at the heart of religious experience. For Geertz (1973), who 
views reugion as a system of articulate symbols, the question posed to religion 
1s not ‘how to escape suffering, but paradoxically, how to suffer, how to make 
suffering something as we say, sufferable’. In defending religion as a ‘cultural 
system’ against the challenge posed by our society’s glorification of technical 
efficacy, Geertz’s comment is certainly well placed. Religion is never simply a 
failed or premature science, as some writers have claimed (Horton 1967). 

On the other hand, it may reasonably be asked whether the problem of meaning 
which Geertz locates at the centre of religious life can be separated so easily from 
the search for efficacy in healing, or in more religious terms, for salvation from pain 
and cosmic disorder. Good (1994) has argued that not even biomedicine, with its 
highly articulated emphasis on a purely technical construction of efficacy, has been 
able to escape the soteriological provenance of healing to which it is heir, and it is 
similarly true that religious systems which have been subject to varying degrees 
of rationalisation and disenchantment continue to complement, compete with, or 
simply coexist with global biomedicine in the alleviation of concrete distress on 
the part of human beings. 

In some cases, the persisting importance of religious healing may be related 
to the inadequate provision of biomedical or psychotherapeutic services along 
lines of economic deprivation and political disempowerment (Farmer 1992; Lewis 
1989; Wikran 1988). At the same time, however, religious healing as the alle- 
viation of concrete forms of distress—even where dominant idioms of distress 
include a bifurcation between the physical, psychic, and social worlds—continues 
to flourish in relatively affluent communities in industrialised nations (Csordas 
1994; Littlewood and Dein 1995; McGuire 1988), reinforcing the view that effi- 
cacy is ‘complex, differentially constructed, even contested in experience, and 
needs to be examined simultaneously on several levels' (Kleinman 1995: 10). Our 
object in this essay, however, is that aspect of complex efficacy which is related 
specifically to moral practice, especially as this relates to or can be compared with, 
psychotherapeutic forms of healing. 

The realm of the moral in anthropological analysis, as we have stated, refers 
to that element of experience wherein is elaborated what overwhelmingly is at 
stake for social actors in local worlds. As an extension, moral practice can be 
defined as activity which is not purely instrumental, but has in view the attain- 
ment or embodiment of those values which are most at stake in local worlds. We 
will argue, however, that moral practice also goes beyond this cognitive concep- 
tion, to embrace the transformation of social experience as embodied in particular 
instances of suffering and healing—or the failure at such transformation—in a 
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way which is thoroughly contingent, processual, and embedded in complex local 
worlds, themselves positioned with respect to global forces. This is part of what 
makes ‘efficacy’ such a difficult concept to define for comparative use; it does not 
stand on its own, but is revealed in specific ethnographic cases to be mutually con- 
stitutive with the moral practices which are (in a logically prior sense) employed 
to bring it about. 

An example of this difficulty can be detected in the strong claim made by 
Gananath Obeyesekere (1985:144) some years ago, regarding the incommen- 
surability of ‘depression’ as conceived in global psychotherapeutic terms with 
any experience made possible through the discipline of Buddhist religious and 
moral tradition. As Obeyesekere frames the argument, this incommensurability is 
rooted in divergent orientations to the moral stakes of experience, and expressed 
through divergent moral practice. The ‘work of culture’ among Sri Lankan and 
other Buddhists, argues Obeyesekere, actively encourages and invokes the affect of 
*sokaya, sadness or sorrow, and kampanaya or kampava, the shock of loss; another 
word is sanvegaya, pain of mind'. These experiential categories, communicated 
through popular stories and parables, as well as specific meditative techniques 
(especially meditation on the worthlessness and transitory nature of the physical 
body—the body as a bag of faeces in one popular set of images), are associated 
with larger cosmological conceptions of dukka or kalakirirma, the necessary suf- 
fering which accompanies attachment to the transitory things of the world. These 
experiences are no more 'enjoyed' by Buddhists than would be the correspond- 
ing affective state in a non-Buddhist setting, except that they are correlated for 
Buddhists with the attainment of liberating knowledge of the self and the universe. 
They are not "free floating' affects to be labelled as disease or abnormality, but 
important and much sought moments in a process of liberation from attachment 
and suffering. 

Obeyesekere makes the relativising claim that persistent feelings of worthless- 
ness, sorrow, and despair that would fit psychotherapeutic diagnostic categories 
of depressive disorder are given an entirely different reading among Sri Lankan 
Buddhists and cannot be considered pathological: ‘One thing is clear enough: 
that which may be labelled as depression in the West is given a radically different 
form of cultural canalization and expression' (Obeyesekere 1985: 145; cf. Reddy 
1997). A ‘depressive’ in one moral and cultural setting may be a ‘good Buddhist’ 
in another (ibid.: 135). Commenting on the by now well-worn medical anthro- 
pological distinction between ‘illness’ and ‘disease’ (Kleinman 1988: 311-74), 
Obeyesekere argues that with respect to mental illness, at least, the distinction does 
not hold: 


A determinate biological/genetic mechanism in mental illness is absent or, if 
present, is superlaid by social-psychological conditions that are products of 
human experience in different socio-cultural settings. In this situation the man- 
her in which the so-called symptoms are put together and given cultural meaning 
or symbolization is intrinsic to their nature as illness/disease. The conception 
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of the disease (i.e. illness) is the disease. Or to put it differently, there are only 
illnesses and no diseases (ibid.: 136). 


What does this argument mean for the relationship between efficacy 1n religious 
healing and moral practice which we have been discussing? 

For one thing, it portrays the ‘work of culture’ as a sovereign endeavour: mean- 
ing 1s constructed, selves are oriented, and value imposed freely, without resistance 
from the life worlds of those who suffer. This is the sense in which the first author, 
at an early stage in his writing, made the claim that efficacy in religious heal- 
ing is definitionally assured (Kleinman 1980)—a claim which now seems in need 
of serious revision. Obeyesekere himself expresses some doubt, and concludes 
his essay on a note of disquiet. While this disquiet was largely confined to the 
possibility that biogenetically overdetermined disease categories might one day 
be confirmed in the area of mental health, there are other, more ethnographically 
accessible issues which need to be raised as well. 

Obeyesekere himself notes that the institutions and culture of international 
biomedicine in places like Sri Lanka may have worked to foster and reinforce 
the appearance of an identifiable 'disease category' (so labelled by both clinicians 
and by sufferers themselves) of depression. It is important to consider this process 
as a counterpart or contrast to the process of 'indigenisation' of psychotherapeutic 
services described in the previous section of this essay. Local and global insti- 
tutions and conceptions both work, sometimes in opposing ways, to constrain 
and shape the social experience of suffering, and the force of that constraint can 
only be traced through the ethnography of specific contexts. At the same time, 
institutions and moral practices are themselves shaped through their encounter 
with specific cultural conste]lations and historical contingencies. These are the 
processes which help to define the inconstant disjuncture between local worlds, 
neither homogeneous (as they are still often presumed to be in biomedical dis- 
course) nor as unbridgably incommensurate as anthropologists have sometimes 
portrayed them. 

The complex analysis of efficacy which is mandated by the interplay of dif- 
ferent social institutions, explanatory models, and experiential realities must also 
take into account the fact that efficacy, however defined, is not to be taken for 
granted. It may, for instance, be compromised or prevented by factors in the life 
history and experience of the sufferer which confound or exceed the expectations 
of cultural and religious models (Hollan 1994). We must also begin to make more 
subtle distinctions in the directionality of efficacy, which is really a way of asking 
‘efficacy for whom?’ The integration and coherence of local worlds of meaning 
may sometimes be purchased at the expense of imposing burdens of blame and 
victimisation on those who occupy structural positions of vulnerability in the local 
world—the victimisation of poor women in this way has been documented for 
both rural India (Das 1994), and the United States (Farmer et al. 1996). 

Efficacy is not only directional though. It is also multiple and contested, defy- 
ing the efforts of wholistic model builders. Particular healing systems and their 
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accompanying models of efficacy may in fact be-mobilised in a moral practice 
directed towards ends other than those explicitly valorised by the healing system 
itself. The choice of a biomedical or an indigenous Indian healer in the Peruvian 
Andes may be part of a strategy to shift one’s place in a highly articulated ethnic 
and political hierarchy (Crandon-Malamud 1991); in rural Haiti, the choice of 
religiously affiliated healing strategies may relate to one’s desire to affiliate with 
powerful foreigners, or to make claims of local religious authenticity (Brodwin 
1996). This-kind of strategising is part of the moral practice of healing because 
it forces analysis to confront the most salient stakes of experience ın the local 
setting—what stands most importantly to be gained by healing efficacy, or lost by 
its failure? 

If medical anthropology has shown that efficacy cannot be exclusively associ- 
ated with the alleviation of symptoms defined by biomedicine, however, it is also 
true that, contrary to Geertz's confident assertion about the 'religious problem of 
suffering' over twenty years ago, the quest for alleviation of anguish resurfaces in 
ethnographic accounts that go beyond the elicitation of reified cultural or religious 
‘models’. This is what the philosopher Emmanuel Levinas, in an essay entitled 
‘Useless suffering’, identified as ‘the originary cry for help’, which he not for- 
tuitously associates with the claims of biomedicine to represent a form of moral 
practice. Indeed, it is at least in part the promise of an efficacious response to the 
‘originary cry’ (together with institutional and economic forces, to be sure), which 
has contributed to the enormous international prestige of what was once rather too 
parochially known as *western medicine'. This is the sense in which Byron Good 
has referred to biomedicine as inherently ‘soteriological’, underlining the conti- 
nuity which exists on some level between biomedical and religious conceptions 
of healing. 

Levinas argues that it is only the cry for relief from radical suffering—which is 
essentially the cry for help from another person— which retains its moral coher- 
ence as an alternative to theodicy in the latter part of the 20th century. The search 
for meaning, order, and personal transcendence of suffering which informed reli- 
gious healing and theodicy in times past have simply been rendered irrelevant 
to human experience by the dislocations of recent history. But while Levinas has 
called our attention to an important component of the contemporary temper, he has 
also certainly overgeneralised. Religious healing and theodicy in their classical 
forms remain important aspects of moral experience even at the heart of communi- 
ties most demoralised by the 20th century's 'agé of-catastrophes’ (cf. Hobsbawm 
1994), and meaning-generating practices have retained their vitality in the face of 
biotechnology's flattened, technical, definition of efficacy — . 

It might be more ethnographically useful, therefore, to describe localised forms 
of efficacy as if they were located along a continuum between Geertz's ‘problem of 
how to suffer’, and Levinas’ ‘orginary cry’ for the alleviation of pain. In some cases, 
these poles are almost indistinguishable: charismatic healing among Ethiopian 
Pentecostals whonrthe second author has interviewed tends towards the total iden- 
tification of meaning-making and technical efficacy, to the point of disavowing 
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any possibility for the failure of religious healing to cure disease. Some American 
evangelical groups of the 19th century went so far as to deny the possibility of 
bodily death among the faithful; a claim which has rarely survived its first gen- 
eration of proponents In other cases, the two poles are more distantly related. 
One of the tasks facing medical ethnography today is to trace the connections and 
discontinuities between these different aspects of healing efficacy in specific cases. 

Take the condensed case study of a woman whom we can call Bertukan, an 
Ethiopian-Israeli whose immigrant family the second author has maintained contact 
with over most of the last decade. Together with her parents, several siblings, 
husband and four children, she migrated to Israel from Ethiopia in 1984, after a 
lengthy stay in a Sudanese refugee camp. Another adult sister and brother were 
left behind in Ethiopia, able to reach Israel only years later, while a fourth sister 
died during the long trek from Ethiopia’s Gonder province to the Sudanese border. 
Several members of this family—although not Bertukan herself—had complained 
over the years of diffuse unwellness and chronic symptoms which their frequent 
visits to the local health clinic never seemed to relieve. Bertukan’s brother, when 
he finally arrived in Israel, managed to remarry (his first wife had died) and to 
find a job, but frequently missed work with complaints that ‘my whole body is 
no good. The climate here is not good for me.’ Her mother complained more 
explicitly of headaches ‘all the time, for my daughter who is in Ethiopia’, while 
another brother attacked the biomedical doctors who seemed unable to success- 
fully intervene. ‘They are doctors, aren’t they?’ he asked me in exasperation. 
‘They should be able to help.’ 

Bertukan herself did not seem to be ill much. She did not give up traditional 
dress, as her younger sister did, nor did she find a job, as her sister and brothers did. 
This was not unusual for an Ethiopian immigrant of her age, however, especially 
as she had young children to care for. At family gatherings, 1t was possible to 
miss Bertukan entirely, because of her quiet demeanour, and the lack of favour she 
and her children seemed to enjoy with the aging farmly patriarch, her father, who 
occasionally disparaged them for lack of intelligence or misbehaviour. Because 
she didn’t talk much, the ethnographer too paid less attention to her than to some of 
the other family members. All of that changed, however, sometime during 1995. 

Bertukan became increasingly listless and relinquished all active care for her 
children—including an infant daughter—to her husband who, like most Ethiopian 
men, had never assumed that role in the past. She and her husband secretly obtained 
adivorce without informing her family (who were also their immediate neighbours) 
in which she ceded to him both the house and full responsibility for the children. 
She then moved in with her aging parents, claiming that her husband had beaten 
her, a claim which most of the family did not believe. At family gatherings, like 
the daily coffee drinking ritual, she showed no interest in her children, whom her 
ex-husband and mother seemed to have completely accepted responsibility for. A 
younger brother who still lived with their parents, meanwhile, actively lobbied to 
have her thrown out of the low rent apartment, in concern that she would come 
to contest his inheritance rights over it. She also began to wake in the night with 
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screams that someone was trying to do her harm, and once had to have a kitchen 
knife pried loose from her hand. 

After local doctors and Ethiopian spirit healers (tankway) proved ineffective, a 
decision was made by the family to send Bertukan with one of her brothers back 
to Ethiopia, at considerable expense, in the hopes of consulting a renowned spirit 
healer there, whom they had heard might be able to help. With relative affluence 
among Ethiopian-Israelis growing, this type of healing pilgrimage back to Ethiopia 
has become increasingly popular in recent years, with visits to holy sites, healing 
springs, and indigenous healers of different types all being employed. Bertukan 
and her brother were away for a full month in their ancestral province, and returned 
with an account of her illness that raised as many questions as it answered. The 
healing springs, they said, had been of little help, but they had met a spint healer 
who had predicted their coming, and diagnosed the cause of Bertukan’s condition. 

Before immigration, according to this account, Bertukan had had a young son 
(the ethnographer had never been told of this son before, but that does not make 
this account impossible). One day she gave him a new garment for a present and 
then, leaving him in the care of a servant, had gone to the market. While she 
was away, the servant was not paying attention, and the boy’s new garment had 
caught on fire, burning him to death. At that time she became inhabited by a kolle 
spirit, which had (for some reason) only begun troubling her in a serious way more 
recently. The healer had prepared a series of herbal treatments for her, which the 
family was to burn each night in such a way that the smoke would be able to 
rise up through her dress. After an initial improvement, however, her symptoms 
began to seem worse. Despite the family's initial resistance to seeking psychiatric 
care, she was eventually referred by physicians for a psychiatric evaluation. She 
was hospitalised and medicated, and subsequently allowed only short visits to her 
family on weekends. 

Now this episode can be analysed from any number of perspectives, but what 
interests us here are the multiple perspectives on efficacy as moral practice which 
it opens for consideration. Bertukan's biomedical and psychiatric caregivers did 
not elicit any meaningful story from her about the history of her depression and its 
rootedness in a particular life world. Indeed, it is almost certain that none of them 
spoke any Amharic, the only language in which she is comfortable. Their greater 
success 1n bringing her symptoms under control was appreciated by the family— 
although she refused to take drugs whenever possible—and their ability to have 
her physically removed from the home was a powerful benefit from the point of 
view of her younger brother. Successfully transferring her burden of treatment 
from the family to the state was in fact one of the most important results of the 
family's decision to seek biomedical help. 

On the other hand, it was the narrative of personal loss and grief, inscribed in a 
context of collective loss and grief experienced by her whole community, which 
was adopted by Bertukan's family as a way of making sense of her illness. The 
making of meaning and the quest for a ‘cure’ were at first inseparable for them 
in the act of help seeking. As the intractability of Bertukan's condition imposed 
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itself more and more on the family, however, a certain shift became noticeable. 
The family began to concern itself with management of the disruption she caused 
to their own lives on the one hand, and to the elaboration of a narrative with wide 
communal significance on the other. Who among immigrant women had not lost 
a child in Ethiopia? Who among them had not felt some burden of guilt, or a 
desire to revisit the sites of memory in their land of origin, now hidden from view? 
The efforts of the kolle healer were efficacious in this communal sense, but left 
the suffering of Bertukan—and the problems she posed for her family—largely 
untouched. Her family brought Bertukan to the hospital, but it is the story of 
her dead child that they tell amongst themselves and to interested outsiders, or 
to strangers living intimately among them. What this has meant to Bertukan’s 
own subjective experience of intractable illness and loss remains opaque. Neither 
the biomedical nor the traditional healing ‘system’, as such, delivered all that it 
promised, or al! that was asked of it. The moral practice of healing sometimes 
consists in finding ways—within the infrapolitics of ordinary life—to make do. 


HI 
Conclusion 


Psychotherapy and religious healing are each revealed as forms of moral practice 
in the way that they shape efficacy through attention to what is most at stake in local 
worlds. The power to define healing in this way does not necessarily ensure that it 
will be attained in the complicated reality of lived experience. But it does suggest a 
mode of analysis grounded in ethnographic description rather than reasoning from 
first principles. Calculations of locally defined utility, constructions of self and 
cosmology, and the micro-politics of local social life are all central to healing as 
moral practice, whether it takes an explicitly religious or avowedly cosmopolitan, 
biomedical form. This is not meant to deny the important differences between 
forms of healing as diverse as psychotherapy and the charismatic laying on of 
hands, or Ethiopian zar possession rituals. But it does suggest that what these 
forms of healing have in common is precisely what distinguishes them in particular 
local worlds, which is their embeddedness in varied contexts of lived experience, 
where different stakes are held, and differing things are at stake. This is where 
the uncertainty of healing is always located, and Where anthropological analysis 
properly begins. 
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means clear which use would be primary. How, then, is bread to be incorporated 
into the universal list? (Walzer 1983: 8). 


I 
Food in dharma and the state 


These epigraphs from Hindu tradition and from modern Western political philo- 
sophy point toward a central issue food raises at the end of the 20th century: a 
necessary and sufficient access to food by all humans, as a moral and a basic 
human right. As a corollary in democratic societies, it also means that there is 
equal opportunity and fairness for everyone in securing food, including for the 
poor, marginal and weak. Similarly, the right to food cannot be limited to the 
socially dominant and the biologically fittest. A democratic welfare state must 
ensure a uniformly just and equitable system of rights to production, distribution 
and consumption of food for all its different constituent groups and communities. 
But at the end of this modern century, most nations and international organisations 
still treat these as distant public ideals. The right to food is nowhere near an 
internationally assured universal political-legal right of peoples. Even some of 
the richest countries have not been able to wipe out hunger from their midst. 
Generally, food scarcity and hunger intensify with increasing social dependence, 
control, inequity and injustice. These conditions globally produce today the half- 
fed in massive numbers, on the one hand, and the totally starving, on the other. 
Human food availability is thus subject to enormous inequalities, more often 
because of human factors than natural disasters and calamities. Similarly, food 
is governed by at least two sets of values, one morally ideal or universal, and 
the other contextual, practical and conditional. Both sets of distinctions are at 
the heart of Indian—traditional and modern—debates surrounding food and food 
availability. The issue of the right to food is even more elusive. If the food-security 
debate in India today rests on a plethora of interdependent political, economic and 
legal initiatives of the state, then food availability within families rests, as surely, 
on several concurrent moral, religious and cultural criteria that ordinary Indians 
enforce.! Butthe question central to this paper is: how do these two distinct cultural 


1 Though my discussion focuses mainly on Hindu ideals, conceptions and social practices, the 
terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian’ will be distinguished by context, accommodating the diverse forces of 
contemporary and modern India. Any discussion of the nght-to-food issue in India now demands 
that we neither substitute the one for the other, nor separate them at the expense of social reality. 
This realisation was repeatedly brought home during the several discussions my knowledgeable field 
informants and discussants (Brahmans, Thakurs, Yadavas and Untouchables or Dalits) had during 1988 
in Lucknow. Since their textual interpretations, social observations and practical approaches to issues 
of bunger, social injustice and poverty form the basis of this paper, they deserve my foremost gratitude. 
While everybody recognised the continued power of caste separation, dominance and exclusion, they 
also refused to reduce Hindu social life to caste practices alone. If only tentatively, many insisted on 
questioning the socially given. Similarly, as I found them interrelating selected strands of tradition and 
democracy in daily life, they thought about much more than narrow caste and religious conflicts within 
a diversifying Luckhnawi society. They worried if their children would have more social tranquility 
and justice in their Irves. 
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The following discussion focuses on a cluster of interrelated Hindu cultural 
constructs for their interrelationships with contemporary Indian approaches, tradi- 
tional and modern, to issues of food entitlement, hunger, social justice and human 
rights. The exercise purposely takes up a less-known aspect of Hindu moral econ- 
omy and related social practices, juxtaposing them against the modern Indian 
state’s approach to the Indian food problem, expressed in the language of ecc- 
nomic individualism and human rights against hunger. This paper aims to show that 
despite major and continuing caste-engendered social inequalities, the Hindu reli- 
gious ethic does outline a chain of long-recognised constructions for approaching 
‘the goal of feeding all creatures’. Second, though its actual social and economic 
role in the society is still largely unaccounted, a morally and socially inclusive spirit 
of food remains highly receptive to such a goal. But here caste rank and its debts 
and duties distinctly constrain such a spirit by establishing rules of ritual exclusion, 
social dismissal, injustice and hunger. Third, the same cultural grammar, however, 
takes us to four interdependent concepts of non-restrictive, caste-transcending sus- 
tenance, constituting the core of ‘common’ (sadharan) dharma. Fourth, modern 
social reformers and leaders have often latched on to these principles and their cus- 
tomary provisions, challenging caste by common dharma ethic and, only recently, 
by placing both within the survival and right-seeking history of independent India. 
Fifth, though still inconclusive, the struggle shows how India today may work 
both through its traditions and the state to Jet people approximate rights and claim 
social justice with the help of activist social reform and political protest and revolt. 

The Indian human rights movement will remain a cultural anathema to ordinary 
Indians until the Indian traditional and modern worlds devise ways to transcend 
many internal gaps, anomalies and contradictions between them. It is a historically 
unavoidable social exercise for India and it must reach socially working solutions, 
for there are no short cuts here. Until then, one might argue, India will lack a 
broad-based, active civic culture, the soil necessary to germinate and sustain social 
justice and human rights. So far, even the most modern (or ‘advanced’) segments 
of Indian society fail to meet these criteria uniformly in public and private life. 

Although Indian social responses to modernity, already spanning two centuries, 
are far from final, they nevertheless repeatedly show a distinct cultural ‘bridge- 
work’, evident more in social life than in conceptual schemes and philosophical 
ideologies. Food availability and consumption issues also reflect the same pattern. 
That is, while Indians have upheld many religious and caste rules in domestic food 
use, they have also pragmatically accepted, during the last fifty years, the Indran 
government programmes of subsidised food distribution. 

But the performance of the Indian state on supporting a grass-root human rights 
movement has been weak. The subject of human rights is unknown and unfamiliar 
to the ordinary Indian, until evoked by the elite in a locally critical event or example. 
It is a subject discussed most often in English-language newspapers, academic 
seminars, city-based ‘people’s rights’ groups and occasional lectures given by 
public-spirited judges and legal scholars. International (and now some national 
civic) oversight groups, often with divergent politics, keep the issues burning before 
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the national government. On the other hand, it is also significant that there is no 
organised ideological, theological or doctrinal resistance from Hinduism to what 
the human rights movement generally stands for—survival and social justice for 
one and all. In principle, this is what Gandhi’s Rama Rajya proposed, and what 
the dharma order, at its best, works for. However, today if dharma faces degene- 
ration, the modern state is too weak to translate the same goals into practice. This 
renders human rights in India culturally alien and socially rootless (see Kothari 
1989: 19-29). 


I 
Dharma, modernity and anthropology 


Under such conditions, an anthropological study might start with a preliminary 
but substantive exercise in cultural translation and interpretation of some relevant 
(convergent or divergent) Hindu/Indian cultural ideals, conceptions and practices. 
While studying them from both within and without, an anthropologist may better 
ascertain how the two domains (i.e., the traditional Indian ways and modern human 
rights goals) get differentiated by social contexts, crises and conditions.) When 
considering the Hindu traditional approach to issues of access to food, we encounter 
two basic questions: First, what is its ‘internal’ moral/cultural language on matters 
concerning the natural circulation and availability of food, and what are the major 
forces that limit and constrain justice and fair play in society? Second, how 
close (or removed) are the religious ideals and ideas from actual local conditions 
and conflicts on the one hand, and from the modern liberal'right-to-food' goals 
and debates, on the other? 

Today's Hindus (or India more generally), however culturally self-isolating, 
cannot insulate themselves from these issues any longer. Rather, they must criti- 
cally examine their own operating cultural assumptions, attitudes and practices 
that, besides overlooking the food need of the suffering, may actually deepen and 
widen social inequities in the name of customary dharma-karma observances and 
caste practices. Food and hunger issues in India today are seldom so simple that 
one could squarely blame either the Hindu traditional system or the modern state 
welfare policies and programmes. Actually, when Indians suffer from a drought 
or famine today, people tend to blame, by context, both their own efforts and 
the government. Often, however, government is found to promise more than it 
can deliver. Simple ideological oppositions between tradition and modernity, the 
underpinning of many an academic debate, also simplify and distort the overall 
Indian social and pragmatic sensibilities. Such debates often overlook internal 
differentiation and underestimate not only the social resilience of Indians, but 
their eye on fairness as well. They often miss people's capability for social care, 
resourcefulness, and practical ingenuity while facing adversity and hunger. Indian 


3 Asa reading of some recent human rights literature on India might reveal (see Baxi 1987; Kothari 
and Sethi 1989), we need to have a more culturally differentiated and pragmatc approach to traditional 
Hindu (and other Indian) moral conceptions and social practices. This way, we may also be able to see 
more than that all-controlling caste in Indians’ lives. 
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customs, then, show far more give-and-take than a standard sociological view of 
food control by dominant castes might indicate. 

Without denying or minimising the fact of continuing poverty and hunger in 
India, we may explore this view of traditional reasoning a little further for its actual 
roles, meanings and limitations. Foremost, although every major Indian religion 
and community may assert that its distinct ideology disallows social injustice and 
human hunger in any form, they still fail to deliver in practice. On the other hand, 
the modern Indian state, along with its ideology of individual rights, is similarly 
deficient. Anthropologically speaking, both domains examine critically their ide- 
als, assumptions and actual practices, but without any presumed bias for one side or 
the other. Second, one should not underestimate (much less dismiss) the everyday 
supplementary role of traditional Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian food-gifting 
ethics, feeding programmes and charities. While these are quite frequent, they 
are usually hidden behind festivals and rituals for earning special religious merit. 
Third, while institutionalised, this food distribution system often cuts across caste 
and community lines, and stands outside the ledgers of formal economy. It is also 
known to respond quickly (and often substantively) during famines and disasters. 

However, these religious actions are no match for the regionally varied problem 
of continuing hunger and poverty in India. Nevertheless, it might be sociologically 
relevant to ask: Why does this system not voluntarily organise itself beyond local- 
ities to forge a more responsible, just and equitable system of food entitlement and 
distribution in India? Similarly, what keeps the traditional Indian food-gifting, 
charity and philanthropic initiatives isolated from those that the state launches? 
Without denying that there is a strong general disconnection (even a repulsion) 
between the government and Indian traditions, could one not keep an open mind 
toward the whole issue in future, particularly as the modern Indian polity and 
economy move beyond the Western colonial shadows and invite people's pri- 
váte, voluntary, open-market initiatives to participate in removing social injustice, 
hunger and poverty? 

In a similar frame of social partnership, one might reconceptualise a cultural 
discussion of food as a human right in India, recognising that in the Hindu world 
*dharma' stands at once for law, custom and daily morality. Dharma applies 
directly to individual persons as well as communities, the natural and the super- 
natural, and the seen and the unseen. The textual, local and contextual bere show 
their close interdependence. They flow into and come out of each other. Even 
esoteric textual debates on philosophical principles and conceptions might not be 
that irrelevant to the problems of the present (for a convergent view from Indian 
philosophy, see Krishna 1996). Thus, Hindu ‘legal’ injunctions on food and food 


4 My older educated informants in Lucknow often complained that in modern India the role of 
traditional Hindu culture and its activities were seen only in a socially negative light by the modern 
elite. Though they well knew that their religious charity alone could not wipe out hunger and poverty, 
they found its collective significance to be much more than modern Indians allowed. On every major 
religious occasion, Indians feed a few hungry people—known or strangers, high or low, or nch or 
poor—within their community. 
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availability also produce several situationally differentiated ‘internal’ positions and 
interpretations. Here, encountering the language of duties rather than that of ri ghts, 
the Hindu conception of dharma is found to be more than a narrow conception of 
the law and its coercive apparatus. In Robert Lingat’s words: 


In building up their law the Hindus have not taken as their starting point that 
element which has served in the West as a foundation for a specific discipline, 
namely the coercive element, which characterizes a legal rule and distinguishes 
it from other rules which also control human activity. They have derived it from 
a more general notion which exceeds the domain of law in many respects. . .: 
duty (Lingat 1973: xii; my italics). 


Given such a conceptual difference,? which is closely sustained in practice by 
the vast Hindu majority, the power of customary law clearly outweighs the formal 
state law in everyday life, especially where family and community matters are con- 
cerned. But Hindu (and Indian) customary law is regionally and locally so varied 
that it is best approached in our study for its overarching conceptions, rules and 
practices, rather than specific textual principles and philosophical conundrums. In 
life, Hindu ideals and practice transform into each other rather than dichotomise, 
oppose or negate each other. This is also true of India as a whole, where ide- 
als, practices and practicalities must be considered together to bring us closer to 
people's perceptions of the prevailing social reality and its constraints. These cul- 
tural properties must also interest those responsible for shaping a grass-root public 
policy for improving all Indians' access to food. As Amartya Sen (1987: 7) had 
observed some time ago in the general context of hunger and food entitlement, 
research and public policy in India must reach out to, and thrive on, 'grass-root' 
political and social activities. ‘[This] is the task of research for action. Even the 
courage and determination to confront the problem of hunger and famine in the 
modern world may be influenced by a better understanding of what can be achieved 
by public action.’ 


HI 
Food availability as karmas, debts and duties 


The Hindu world is characterised by an elaborate (and cosmically coded) notion 
of moral order—dharma. It recognises differences between normal and abnormal, 


5 The contrast becomes clearer when juxtaposed to a recent explication of human nghts by an Indian 
scholar Forexample, Parekh (1987: 9-12) notes that aright 1s a claim, an entitlement, and an exclusive 
access, supported by an established legal authonty for legal enforcement, with freedom to act (but in 
conformity with the conditions of grant). A right also means imposition of certain requirements on 
others, including their non-interference. Finally, a formal right exists even when the individual in 
question is physically or mentally unable to exercise it himself or herself. , 

6 Sociologically, the core of what Sen calls ‘public action’ will have to be in India a converging 
cluster of moral duties, social customs, and the local practical and political interests of the people. Any 
successful grass-root public policy must link up with this working cultural core, rather than limit itself 
to only the legislated laws, policies and public welfare programmes. 
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and ordinary and special conditions, and allows for appropriate modification of 
one’s duties and actions (kartavya and karma).? One’s own karma (actions and 
efforts) always leaves a moral record of merits and demerits, and the karmic record 
passes from one life to the next, affecting one’s next birth, life experiences, and 
life span. Aware of the enduring interdependence between one’s own actions, 
life situation and worldly conditions, the Hindu views ail his rights as obligations 
(toward himself and others) or duties (kartavya), situated within a dharma-ordered 
cosmos. Together, the dharma-karma of the Hindu thus produces a morally com- 
prehensive but situationally intricate ledger of moral duties and their (direct or 
indirect) results or ‘fruits’. 

The dharma-karma configurations, though variable, speak in a culturally differ- 
ent (but not logically unrelated) language of duties than does the modern scheme 
of publicly agreed and legally binding charter of individual rights and claims. We 
need to know more about the first system, including its moral, sociological and jural 
assumptions and interpretations. Briefly, it says that if you want to secure what 1s 
due to you, you must first make sure that you give what is due to others. In other 
terms, you secure your status, identity and presence only by recognising others’ and 
by performing your status-based duties toward them. Short of this, you fail your 
dharma. Thus, in both learned and popular cultures one finds only the language 
of duties being repeatedly (and primarily) invoked. The right-to-food movement 
must not only recognise the presence of this duty-based ‘cause-effect’ relationship, 
but it must also read correctly the significance of ordinary people’s reciprocal and 
interdependent duties. As some educated Hindu informants repeatedly argued dur- 
ing my fieldwork, the language of modern human rights, based on the self-interest 
of the modern individual, has an in-built alienation, and it downgrades the social 
collective. The self suffers, standing exposed and alone. Asserting his/her rights, 
a modern self must engage in a lifelong competition, protecting his/her own rights 
against those of all others. Instead of social interdependence, ‘each person must 
become selfish for his or her own good, leaving others to fend for themselves’ .® 

As a next step, the Hindu’s web of duties translates into notions of social, moral, 
and spiritual debts (rna), incurred at birth and by everyday living. Instead of a 
civil contract of individual rights, one encounters in Hindu society an unwritten 
but persistent social reminder about discharging major moral duties and social 
debts. The two together still very much constitute the core of ordinary Hindus’ 


7 Since the terms are found in most English dictionanes, I do not italicise ‘karma’ and ‘dharma’ or 
*dharma-karma'. However, when contextually necessary, I will italicise those terms formed of these 
words that may have some special meanings or uses. 

8 At various places, I quote or summarise relevant interview data collected during the eighties in the 
north Indian city of Lucknow, capital of Uttar Pradesh Mostly during the years 1979-80 and 1988, I 
worked on the subject of food entitlement in the neighbourhoods with several high, middle, low and 
Untouchable caste groups linvestigated the urban poor and the silently hungry in different castes during 
the same period. The issue of interpersonal responsibility for feeding the family invariably appeared 
within these discussions, enabling me to learn how both the poor and the middle-class households 
exploited different strands of both Hindu traditions and modern state initiatives. 
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dharma-karma, verily their whole lives. A father provides food to his children 
because it is his duty; a son feeds his old parents to discharge his debt toward the 
parents (and ancestors) who raised him. Similarly, he must discharge his debt to 
the guru (the spiritual preceptor) for imparting spiritual knowledge. Only a proper 
discharge of one’s debts and duties ensures good life in this world and beyond. If 
one thus earns religious merit (punya), social respect and honour, one also gains 
practical advantage. 
To summarise the preceding in general terms, let us note: 


(a) the Hindu conceives of the self, the body and *us-them' relationships within 
a comprehensive and living notion of the moral order (dharma-karma); 

(b) the Hindu views his everyday life in terms of a host of karmas, duties and 
debts, arising from his own past, and he directly relates these to his present 
and future social conditions; 

(c) the Hindu's notion of the self (or karta, the moral agent), in contrast to the 
Western, is demarcated by caste status and its duties on the one hand, and 
by inherent as well as spiritually cultivated dispositions and inclinations, 
on the other; 

(d) the caste-regulated life is a crucial part of social life, but it is not one's 

whole life, nor is it the only and the ultimate reality; dharma-karma guides 

both this-worldly and other-worldly existence; 

irrespective of caste, the operating principle for the duty-based moral agent 

is: ‘others must, with dharma, secure your rights’, for the applicable prin- 

ciple is (as quoted from the Mahabharata, Santiparva, 259): ‘Whatever a 

person desires should happen to himself he should desire to happen also to 

others'; and 

(f) the ideas and transactions of eating and feeding (i.e., of giving to and sharing 
food with others) are integral to one's cosmic duties, debts, and dharma, to 
ensure prosperity life-after-life ‘in food, cattle and progeny’. 


(e 


— 


As my Hindu informants repeatedly emphasised, caring for and feeding any 
and everybody (even creatures) stands at the heart of what is called sadharna- 
dharma (literally, the ordinary or everyday dharma). This dharma precedes that 
more socially restrictive and entrenched—and better known—caste (or jati-varna) 
dharma. While caste rules rank, exclude, control and even render faceless those 
who are low and distant, everyday dharma includes every living being and ordains 
the sharing of food irrespective of the condition and status of the recipient. The 
ethics of everyday dharma still remains socially so open, tolerant and inclusive 
that it may provide perhaps the best hope, as a modern Hindu reformer like 
M.K. Gandhi had argued, for Hindus to link up with democratic and egalitar- 
ian social forces aimed at the maximum public good. Human rights activists may 
also find here that much-needed internal social foothold. 

The learned texts promote this dharma by calling it ‘the implicit social contract’ 
(samaya; Rege 1985: 11), in which people, individually and collectively, undertake 
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to honour and protect the rights and interests of others in the society. By doing 
SO, as the texts repeatedly proclaim, a person best secures his or her own interest. 
The weakening of ordinary dharma, on the other hand, reflects a genuine rise 
in injustice and a decline in the cosmic moral order. And when the decline is 
alarming, the Hindu argues, divine avatars intervene to resurrect and reinforce the 
everyday as well as special dharmas. 

In summary, we may thus remark that the Hindu world, being still predomi- 
nantly based on fulfilling major duties and debts of dharma rather than individual 
rights, (a) renders self-interest as only a complementary (and dependent) domain 
of serving others’ interests; (b) treats all persons, irrespective of their caste rank 
and economic circumstance, as dharma-karma bound moral agents (and hence 
responsible for their own good and bad actions toward others); and (c) extends this 
model of interpersonal duties to social situations far beyond those found in caste 
groups and inter-caste exchange relations (1.e., as in the traditional jajmani model 
of inter-caste exchange of goods and services). Though now socially weak and 
atrophied, the jajmani model had long structured a generally socially liberal and 
inclusive access to sustenance. Though one’s social and ritual status were seldom 
unimportant, much social leeway was allowed in polity and daily practice to main- 
tain an ‘orderly—and just—social life’ (or lokayatrarthama, as the Mahabharata 
says). 


IV 
Four crucial concepts of sustenance 


With some essentials of the Hindu cultural universe in place, let me now briefly 
discuss some crucial cultural-ethical concepts which guide the living Hindu’s 
everyday moral sensibility, common sense and practical behaviour concerning 
food and food need. Neither merely philosophical speculations nor ideals, the 
Hindu may employ these guiding notions for coping with actual food and hunger 
issues in life. Let us remember that eating and feeding are serious moral and 
social activities within the Hindu world.? Here good customs are constantly iden- 
tified, adapted and maintained with the help of reputable local elders. Ordinary 
Hindus also determine in this way what is their just and fair duty under a particu- 
lar circumstance, with an emphasis on the need to feed others whenever one can. 
Functionally, they also respond in this way to the modern right-to-food goal. 
While examining the Hindu tradition from within, the following four mainstream 
Hindu conceptions and their cultural applications particularly merit our attention: 


9 "Eating and feeding’ (khana aur khilana in Hindustan.) refer to a distinct but very general activity 
of personal and social religiosity or dharma These should not be equated simply with inter-caste com- 
mensal relations and their rules. Feeding here refers to gifting of cooked/uncooked food (annadana) 
to any human being, or even to any living creature. To assess its actual social scope, role and economic 
worth, we need to study in detail (and quantitatively) the Hindu (and Indian) feed-the-hungry impulse 
among all (high and low, and rich and poor) households. There is at present no calculation of the 
economic contribution such a food distribution system makes annually in India 
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1. apadharma 
2. palana-posana 
3. yogaksema 
4. annamabrahma 


1. Dharma under normal and abnormal conditions 


The Hindu distinguishes between ordinary (sadharana) and special (visesa) notions 
of dharma on the one hand, and between dharma under normal and abnormal con- 
ditions of life on the other. Dharma is thus not an undifferentiated moral pole for 
the Hindu. It is rather spectral, with some zones open and others closed to contin- 
gencies. In situations of drought, famine or tyrannical food control, for example, 
the notion of apadharma (i.e., dharma under conditions of distress) applies, where 
normal rules are either modified or suspended. As the authoritative sources repeat- 
edly declare, one must save a life at all cost. This is recalled in the popular story 
of sage Visvamitra, who survived a famine by eating the hind parts of a dog at an 
Untouchable’s house. However, today’s Hindu often reinterprets such a traditional 
provision too liberally, to serve widely different, even conflicting social interests. 

Since self-preservation (atmasamraksana) is one’s paramount duty (paramkar- 
tavya), we need to examine how such a provision affects food availability for 
saving the life of those dependent and weak. However, we must recognise that self: ` 
preservation is not allowed for its own sake; instead, it is for fulfilling one’s duties 
toward others (Chousalkar 1986: 73, quoting Bhisma from the Mahabharata). This x 
provision continues to guide practical strategies of survival in distress (see Gree- . 
nough 1982: 254ff, for a discussion of an aspect of this issue during the Bengal 
Famine of 1943-44). It is particularly so when dependents, especially women 
and children, are neglected or are pushed aside to save one's own life (ibid.: 11, 
264-65, 271). The traditional rules under such circumstances may be significantly 
modified by local elders. If anything, such a practical approach, over time, has 
maintained an intricate and conditional, yet flexible, view of dharma. Learned 
texts devote much space to these discussions, stressing the close relationship of 
dharma to life and its quandaries. Even dependents, marginal groups, and the 
subalterns have variously evolved a whole dharma-based protest culture, launched 
from their own vantage point. Hence, paradoxically, dharma continues to provide 
the ground for both culture and counterculture. Within such a spectral approach 
to cosmic morality, dominance and dissent are as natural as anger and despair are 
alongside faith and hope (cf. Bardhan 1990: 36-41). 


2. The conception of palana-posana 


Within everyday social and domestic contexts, the issues of the accessibility and 
adequacy of food fall into the comprehensive and crucial notion of nurture (palana- 
posana or the duty to nourish, protect, and support the dependent and the needy). 
For the Hindu, nurture is natural to all creatures; it is an irreducible part of 
nature (prakriti), rather than opposed to it as culture. The provider-dependent 
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(bharta—asrita) relationship may pattern itself after either parents and children, 
master and servant, god and devotee, or a combination of these If the mother 
exemplifies selfless nurture par excellence, the father is the provider and protector. 
The father, in this view, is duty bound to provide first (and before self) to all his 
dependents. 

This notion of the provider-protector, enjoined by dharma, stands at the heart 
of the Hindu notion of succour and sustenance. However, 1n the popular Hindu 
view, people's practices today fall short of the norm, as the prevalent age and 
gender discrimination in food sharing within Indian families shows. Still, when 
asked, people assert that as parents (whether by nature or svabhava, by emotional 
attachment or mamta aur moha, or by dharma-ordained duties or kartavya), they 
cannot but do ‘our best to feed our children’.!° In the words of an informant, ‘Only 
under dire conditions does a parent fail. And whénever a wife feeds her husband 
or son better than her daughters, she does so to secure the next meal for the whole 
family. The survival of a male is more important than that of a female because he 
is still the bread winner. !! 

During 1988, my several poor Brahman and Untouchable informants in Lucknow 
repeatedly asserted that whenever any family in the neighbourhood went without 
meals, their relatives and neighbours, ever watchful, tried to help them as best as 
they could.!? When long unemployed, for example, one's relatives (i.e., parents, 
uncles, brothers or sisters) or same-caste neighbours fed the family for several 
days. Sometimes children stayed with relatives for weeks, while the couple tried 
to live on only one meal a day or even on tea and water. On other occasions, a 
mother borrowed some edibles from a neighbour ‘to feed my children at least’. 
Whenever despondent, people variously blamed as well as gathered courage from 
God, destiny, karma, and personal failures. These explanations also gave people 
the motivation to work harder to see better times. 


10 These three critena are crucial to the Hindu interpretation, where the instinctive, emotional and 
cultural motivations converge to ensure a ‘just and fair feeding of one’s dependents, especially women 
and children’ PV Kane's (1974) epigraph at the beginning of this paper labels the same quality as a 
‘sentiment’ In contrast, as Greenough’s work (1982. 223-24) has shown, families today tend to feed 
adult males, particularly the bread-winner, first, and with the best and most food This bias tends to 
become critical to the lives of women and children, especially in a severe drought or famine. 

11 Iam purposely quoting here, without comment, my Hindu informants’ responses to the problem of 
age and gender discnmination in food sharing under adverse conditions. The quoted remark justifies 
the discrimination as ‘natural’ but not socially ‘normal’ any more. Here the people tend to invoke 
and mingle a whole range of feelings and reasons to defend their practice, ranging from instinctive, 
emotional, customary, and personally preferred to the practical and practicable. 

12 Critical comments of neighbours and friends continue to be an important social deterrent against 
parental carelessness In a close-knit neighbourhood (mohalla), where everybody knows every- 
body else, relatives and friends routinely watch families, especially those going through bad times. 
Missed daily cooking attracts immediate attention within compact, small-house lanes of poor and low- 
caste families. Neighbourhood children, visiting different houses everyday for play, work as ‘little 
messengers’ among different families Thus, 1f the hearth does not get lit for some reason within a 
neighbouring house, people inquire, and render the help, if needed. Usually, some appropriate foods 
(cooked or uncooked) are immediately offered. i 
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While Brahmans generally tried to hide their abject poverty by either stressing 
the spiritual value of an austere life or by claiming some past social honour and 
glory, the unemployed and poor Untouchables (or Dalits) often expressed anxiety 
as well as anger. Some educated Dalits blamed the government’s failures as well as 
social discrimination. However, failure to feed one's family was universally painful 
to admit. During these times, even the poorest families claimed that they fed their 
children first and foremost, males next and women last (and often the least). Some 
Untouchable men knew that their bad habits, particularly drinking and gambling, 
had brought poverty to the family, but they felt anxious and helpless. They could 
neither give up drinking nor free themselves of the guilt. As they mistreated their 
family members, they often bitterly blamed outsiders. “The corrupt social welfare 
workers and government’s sahibs always promise so much but deliver so little,’ 
was the remark of a Dalit. _ 

Such an internally differentiated social picture of the Indian domestic feeding 
practices is essential to understand (a) people’s crucial conception of the ‘food 
provider’, (b) the continuing role of the Indian age and gender discrimination 
practices, and (c) the actual cultural reasoning, practical strategies, and the social- 
safety net available to people when facing scarcity and hunger. 

We thus also know more about how Hindu householders, high and low, and 
rich and poor, justify themselves as fair and just family providers in good and bad 
` times, while also explicating the notion of a socially honourable nurturer-protector 
(palak-poshak).!? Despite the recent age and gender politics surrounding food 
and human nutrition, Hindu householders still remain largely rooted within their 
hierarchical-yet-socially-liberal rules of food sharing for upholding dharma. The 
situation nevertheless poses a challenge for the modern human rights movement: 
how can it reconcile traditional norms of the Hindu householder with the facts of 
hunger and malnutrition among Indian women and children? 

In brief, the Hindu conception of palana-posana (and its surrogates found 
among Indian Muslims, Sikhs, etc.) stands at that moral-practical centre which 
any serious right-to-food debate in India must confront. Given its crucial cul- 
tural significance, we will return to the provider-protector complex again while 
discussing Indian tradition and democracy in sociological, historical and practical 
terms. 


3. The concept of yogaksema 


The contemporary Hindu conception of yogaksema is particularly complex, since 
it evokes an amalgam of the notions of protection of the weak by the powerful, 


13 Two important points need to be stressed here First, the criteria of measuring eating and feeding 
within the hierarchical Hindu world involve people’s sense of what 1s (or 1s not) ‘appropriate’ and 
‘adequate’ qualities and quantities of foods for an eater by his/her age, sex, social status, and health 
condition Unlike the West, there is no individual-based uniform and universal ‘standard’ To recall 
an informant’s remark, ‘Men and women naturally differ in their eating by age and health. How can 
everybody be the same? It 1s hke our hands, they must have fingers of different length to do their 
work.’ 
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by giving him/her refuge, understanding, well-being (razi-khushi), and protection 
(panah or saran). The Hindu devotional (bhakti) movement particularly consoli- 
dated and popularised it under its divine-inspired egalitarianism. God became the 
ultimate refuge and the protector of all. He fed and looked after all those whom 
society rejected or despised. Literally, the conception of yogaksema or protection 
and sustenance is comprised of two essential components. The first component is 
yoga, or the conjoining of one's mind, body and actions in pursuit of one's chosen 
worldly, devotional or spiritual goal. The second concerns ksema or well-being 
with security. Traditionally, a king’s duty was to ensure his subjects’ well-being. 
As a commentator on the Arthasastra (the Hindu treatise on the material and poli- 
tical affairs of the state) noted, a successful ruler (or analogously, the head of a 
village or a household) must secure his people freedom from fear and want (see 
Ghoshal 1959). Further, f 


[t]he king, we read, should constantly adopt the behavior of a pregnant woman: 
as the mother disregarding her likes seeks the good of the child in her womb, so 
should the king behave toward his subjects; the righteous king should constantly 
behave in such a way as to give up what is dear to him for the sake of what is 
beneficial to his people (ibid.: 215). 


The notion of the ‘provider-protector’ or yogaksema concept (in popular culture 
variously called the poshaka-poshya, raja-praja, malik-sevak, and mai-baap rela- 
tionships) therefore posits a moral, politica! and jural (dharmadharma, ucita- 
anucita) compact between the provider and the dependent, ruler and the people, 
master and servant, and the powerful and weak (see section V, for a discussion 
of historical incorporation of such an element within the pre-British famine relief 
programmes and its possible extension to some aspects of the Famine Code of 
British India). Conversely, as so many Hindu mythological and historical stories 
emphasise, only a cruel and unjust king allows his subjects to go hungry and unpro- 
tected, a situation eventually incurring divine wrath on the king. Violent natural 
forces (storms, floods, earthquake, droughts and pestilence) rock a cruel king's 
land until he is removed (cf. Greenough 1982: 45-52). 

As a part of the strong devotional ethos, the ‘provider-protector’ (yogaksema) 
concept in India today also has a distinct social and ethical component. When 
all else fails, the divine, the ruler of all rulers (adhisthata), is considered the final 
refuge of all, providing sustenance, safety and security particularly to the poor, 
weak, distraught and outcast. Even an illiterate peasant firmly believes that the 
divine protects and sustains those who are most needy and desperate. The source 
of such an assurance is the Bhagvad Gita (IX, 22), which declares that when 
worshipped with unflinching faith, ‘God takes up all the cares and burdens of His 
devotees.’ The divine becomes an unfailing protector-provider (palaka-posaka) of 
his steadfast devotees, whether high or low, or mighty or weak. Though unfailing, 
inscrutable and beyond all human reasoning, divine justice remains unpredictable 
for humans. As a popular Hindi saying goes, ‘God’s justice may be slow [in 
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response] but there is no injustice [at his place]’ (bhagvan ke ghar der hai par 
andher nahin).'4 

In Hindu social practice, however, the multidimensional provider-protector con- 
cept (yogaksema) has, over time, become a part of what we may call segmentary 
social dominance. Here the failures and weaknesses of the socially excluded and 
weak protectors-providers are always expected to be covered by those more hege- 
monic and powerful. Thus the failures of a family head must be rectified by a 
relative or a friend of better means, of a caste leader by the village head, of a 
village head by the regional landlord, ruler or the king, and of a king by the divine 
or the supreme king. The final appeal for justice is always directed to the divine, 
the ultimate (and unfailing) provider-protector. Equally importantly, the divine, 
the ultimate provider-protector, is known to be partial, just like a mother, to the 
weakest and the most oppressed. 


4. Annamabrahma and the eater-marked food 


The conception of eater-marked food, where food is considered not only a form 
of the divine but also ‘marked’ by the divine for every eater in creation, extends 
the provider-protector (yogaksema) notion into everyday food need, eating and 
feeding. Within the Hindu world, the divine ultimately ensures all creatures a 
dharma-enjoined access (or the natural ‘right’ and ‘entitlement’) to food. It is 
the way of nature (prakriti). Since the divine feeds and protects a soul for nine 
months within a mother's womb, it alone remains the surest, unfailing provider 
of all those born into this world.!> Thus, in northern (Hindi-speaking) India, two 
popular sayings are: ‘the one who has given birth will feed us within this world’ 
(isne paida kiya hai wohi khane ko bhi dega); and ‘the one who gave us [literally, 
slit open our] mouth will also [as surely] feed us’ (jisne muh cira hai woh khane 
ko bhi dega). These assert the inviolable protector-protected relationship between 
the creator and creatures. 

Put another way, the eater-marked food shows the work of the unseen divine 
hand, ensuring that the food gets to its eater. Depending on the context, this ‘hand’ 
is called either nature (prakriti), karma, effort, destiny, or just the divine provision 
(daivi vyavastha). A Bombay (Hindi) movie of the 1970s, for example, pithily 
conveyed the principle of eater-marked food in a hit film song: "The eater's name 
comes stamped on each grain of food...’ (dane dane par likha hai khanewale 
ka nam...). Simultaneously, as already noted, an eater’s past karmas and the 
divine hand are superimposed as he/she goes through periods of food abundance, 


14 This Hindu conception thus renders ‘divine law’ as the ‘natural law’, which applies to humans as 
well as to all other living creatures. The Hindu divine law (or dharma in its most basic sense) asserts that 
there 1s no irremediable lawlessness and no irreversible anarchy feasible within the universe. Viewed 
comparatively, the roots of Western secular jurisprudence are also not found free of certain religious 
bases in its conception of ‘natural law’ (see Bodenheimer 1974) 

15 Put another way, such a moral placement of food also excludes any totally coercive and permanent 
control of food and nurture by any human agency, ruler or government, however powerful 
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scarcity or hunger in life (see Khare 1976). But this is not all, for above it all must 
also appear the all-benevolent, the always-just-divine, ‘who sits in everybody’s 
[a king’s as well as a pauper’s] heart as a charioteer and guides them all’.!6 

Undoubtedly, a striking distance exists, first, between the caste-ordered and the 
divine-supervised moral economy of Hindu food (including its promise of unfail- 
ing distributive and compensatory justice), and, second, between these and the 
one that the individual-based modern egalitarian economy, with roots in Judeo- 
Christian traditions, postulates. However, in practice, a modern Hindu reformer 
these days often tries to ‘marry’ (or graft) workable strands of this moral economy 
with those of modern Western notions of ‘human rights’, producing that neo- 
classical Hindu humanism or the ‘religion of humanity’ (manavtavada or manava 
dharma), represented best earlier in this century by M.K. Gandhi.!? This ‘human 
dharma’ is acomposition of certain traditions ofeommon social (sadharan) dharma 
on the one hand, and of the principle of yogic ‘sameness’ (samata) on the other, 
carving out a path for humanistic ‘people’/‘public’ service (janseva) in India. This 
is the moral-religious-public domain from which other major modern reformers 
like Vinoba Bhave and Jai Prakash Narayan also faunched movements to reduce 
social and economic inequality among Indians, hoping to supersede all particu- 
-larised dharmas of caste, social position and coercive power. But these bridging 
movements failed, perhaps because they missed the people’s prevailing calculus 
of pragmatic interests toward both traditional Hinduism and modernity. !8 

In social practice, a similarly less restrictive ethic takes over when food-gifting 
and public feeding are concerned. The driving idea in this may be that early 
upanishadic formulation which proclaimed that ‘food is god’ (annamabrahma) 
and that its essence is found in sharing and circulation. Feeding others (particularly 
the hungry—daridra narayan) is verily to feed God (Narayan). Such an act pleases 
God like no other, my informants repeatedly emphasised, and the divine, sitting in 
hearts of the hungry and the poor, sees all those who fail in their duty and neglect 
the needy and the poor. 

Reviewed briefly, food production and its just availability within the Hindu 
world depends on four interrelated criteria: (a) the watchful and unerring divine 
who is the ultimate provider (jagadbharta); (b) the cosmic and the immediate 


16 | quote here the words of one of my informants, but the idea comes from the Bhagvad Gita 
(18, 61), where the divine is found immanent in everybody's heart, overseeing his/her—good, bad and 
indifferent—karmas One thus cannot unjustly suffer without the knowledge of the divine. 

17 In contrast, as shown later, a radical social reformer like B.R. Ambedkar could hardly interpret the 
neo-classical Hindu humanism so chantably. He insisted that in practice not only has the Gandhian 
hope of a tolerant Hinduism failed, but actually the Hindu rules of caste, karma and rebirth have 
ughtened around the poorest and the lowest. 

18 f am grateful to Patricia Uberoi for alerung me to internal contradictions in both Hindu traditional 
and modem discourses on food, when the issue of ‘right’ or 'enntlement' to food 1s concerned. However, 
the efforts of Jai Prakash Narayan and Vinoba Bhave on land and food distribution require more 
systematic study in this context Both closely knew Hindu religious traditions and both tried to marry 
these to a political and economic modernity that they thought was suitable for independent India. Yet 
the marriage is known now more fpr its failures than success 


` 
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order of dharma and its observance in nature (prakriti) and in daily religious and 
social duties; (c) the personal faith in divine justice and in the ledger of good or 
bad karmas, as manifest in current life; and (d) a just and fair rule of a king or 
a government (sarkar). These four criteria and the cultural conceptions standing 
behind them give us a blueprint of the moral economy of Hindu food. Considered 
alongside social context, ‘they ensure’, as my informants said, ‘adequate and 
appropriate food to all within this creation” To the Hindu, such a composite 
formulation of moral economy ıs not merely an ideal but a life-guiding faith. 
Here moral suggestion, social persuasion, individual conscience, and the fear of 
punishment in the other world converge to stress the need for the fair and just 
sharing of food with others. 


V 
Dharma, caste, history and modern India 


However, despite all the moral sanctions against neglecting the hungry (and the bad 
karmas so earned), people with means continue to act with selfishness and under 
greed, controlling or denying food to the poor and the needy. How do we explain 
such a situation? Do we conclude that the dharma-karma morality, though still 
crucial, is not persuasive enough any more in the matters of food and hunger? Or 
is it that the Hindus are not religious enough any more? To my many Hindu infor- 
mants, the answer to both these questions was, ‘yes’, although they gave different 
explanations. Some settled for the orthodox Hindu religious cosmology that pre- 
dicts weakening of all dharma, particularly ordinary dharma, during the Kali Age. 
Others found fault with ‘modern government programmes and promises’ while, 
as my Lucknow informants said, ‘cheating and confusing the simple and ordi- 
nary people'. Still others (a small group), particularly orthodox Hindus, wanted 
to revive government-dismantled Hindu traditional institutions (of the jajmani 
system, gifting and charity), replacing the ‘fair-price’ (but actually corrupt) govern- 
ment ration shops. Grass-root religious charity and the voluntary social protection 
ofthe weak have already significantly declined in cities, the same people observed. 

All my informants were agreed that no right-to-food inquiry on Hindu India 
can today ignore these increasingly intolerant social tendencies, although they are 
hardest to track since they are socially informal, small-scale, morally conditional, 
and related to daily pressures of life. In cities, those with means, whether Hindus 
or Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, etc., may increasingly tend to shut off, dismiss or 
overlook the needy. We must now more directly comment on the matter. 

As already noted, attributing all problems of Indian food, hunger and social 
injustice to caste, religion and community divisions is no longer very productive. 
We tend to run in circles while explaining caste dharma by history, or vice versa. 
We need to remember that where food problems are concerned, India has already 
been working long with selected strands of both traditional and modern institutions. 
Here. if the Indian caste system's interdependent institutions widely work in daily 
food acquisition, use and feeding and eating, then the Indian government has 
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developed during the last fifty years food production, storage, transportation and 
wholesale and local food distribution and its marketing. Considered together, both 
have their strengths and weaknesses. However, the traditional food-distribution 
network spread over thousands of villages and cities (with or without the jajmani 
system), involves the overwhelming majority of Indian households in some way 
everyday. Self-regulated, it has largely survived intact the British Raj as well as the 
major state-sponsored changes in independent India, but it is now under increasing 
internal criticism, especially by the urban Indian.!9 In a modern critical view, the 
same higher (and often the locally dominant) Hindu castes not only perpetuate 
social inequalities but also institutionalise the exploitation and dependence of the 
poor. In such a context, the changing logic of the Indian caste-class complex 
must also be recognised, where.the poor of all castes, including, for example, the 
Brahman-Bania—Kayasth cluster in U.P. must now seek favour from the rich and 
the politically dominant Yadav—Ahir—Kurmi ruling combine. 

The overall system still heavily tilts toward those born in the upper three varnas— 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya. By and large, these constitute the privileged 
social core. Considered another way, women, children, low castes and outcastes 
(including Untouchables) variously form the dependent ‘peripheral’ circle, seek- 
ing their sustenance and social validation from the upper-caste male core. This is 
generally true whether one is Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Sikh, all of whom feed 
the hungry as religious charity (e.g., although distinct from one another in insti- 
tutional organisation, religious meaning and practice, Hindus do so by sadavrat, 
Muslims by khairat, and Sikhs by langar). While there is little institutionalised 
social space available in India for such an egalitarian goal as the individual right to 
food, still, as I have argued in this paper, Hindu and Indian social food sharing goes 
far beyond institutionalised caste rules and their restrictive practices. Guided by 
the four major concepts of sustenance (see section III), people, ‘rework’ their cru- 
cial dharma-karma norms and formulations in such a way that they can cope with 
widely different social situations. A modern social reformer like M.K. Gandhi 
amply stressed the adaptability of Hindu dharma so as to incorporate in it his 
modern notions of egalitarian welfare and care of the poor.?? 

Over all, major weaknesses of the traditional religious reforms are still undeni- 
able, whereas the modern Indian state has played a significant economic and poht- 
ical role in mitigating the Indian food problem, especially by all-India schemes for 
food production, massive storage, speedy transportation and elaborate subsidised 


1? ]n modern historical terms, the caste order dunng this century has shown internally contradictory 
tendencies where food and hunger issues are concerned. If its ritual rules for sharing different cooked 
foods have relaxed, especially in cities, the system has not followed up by expanding exchange, gifting 
and charity food in bulk across caste and community divisions ‘Unfortunately, others’ hunger is still 
not our hunger,’ was the remark of a Lucknow reformer 

20 Today, traditional or orthodox Hindus accord increasingly more room to M K. Gandhi for uplifting 
the poor and the depnved He is also credited with not demanding the abolition of the entire caste 
system, but proposing only selective reform. However, Gandhi 1s not followed by the same people 
when it comes to sharing property, privilege and status with those less privileged. 
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food distribution. On the other hand, this successful government role (and its 
Green Revolution) has also been economically uneven and not always socially 
equitable; it reduced the hunger but aggravated some major religious and politi- 
cal conflicts during the 1980s, especially in states like Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar (between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs). Though we lack enough research 
on such issues, the situation clearly demands a closer watch, with an appropriate 
regional rather than a state or community limited perspective on Indian food and 
hunger issues. One state’s surplus (e.g., Punjab and its conspicuous consumption) 
in a country like India might reduce as well as trigger new or widening pockets 
of hidden, silenced and voiceless hunger in other neighbouring states, especially 
as the stagnating traditional food charity, rising caste conflicts and deepening reli- 
' gious differences clash with people's rising social expectations. 

Analytically, the questions of food and food accessibility in India are now 
hardly traditional or modern, or even a simple combination of the two. While 
ordinary Hindus, like other Indians, now depend on government programmes for 
food supply in partially regulated markets at a reasonable price, they also eat and 
feed according to family customs, local caste rules and religious values. Their 
goal ın both domains is to maximise the chances their families have to secure’a 
stable, affordable and agreeable food supply. The temperamental local govern- 
ment support, market-price fluctuations, fuzzy caste rules and practicable family 
adaptations are indispensable to them for survival. In domestic life, they are well 
aware that the modern individual right to food simply has no standing in prac- 
tice independent of the duty-based rules, family dispositions and life’s practical 
conditions. 

When facing sudden adversity, they know very well that they can depend only 
on their traditional social security net for avoiding starvation. These are socially 
far more reliable, dependable and resourceful than the government’s programmes. 
For the vast majority of Indians, however, both relatives in a neighbourhood and 
the government are necessary for survival. Thus, overall, the Green Revolution, 
government regulatory institutions and the traditional moral economy and domestic 
food management are necessary to secure the maximum from all sides.2! In 
practice, all these initiatives show a tentativeness, where all sides muddle through 
to feed 960 million Indians, rather than evolve into a genuinely new ideology, with 
a strong commitment to individualised food entitlement. 

At this point, it might be useful to comment further on this dual control of food 
in India, and on the sociological relevance of the ration cards for ensuring daily 
food supply to people,and the special relief efforts launched during droughts and 
famines. As already noted, when we consider these state interventions together, 
we realise how the British Raj and the modern Indian state have perhaps most 


21 If the government ‘ration shops’ did make food uniformly accessible to the poorest, the public 
distribution system still could not eliminate the poor people's dependence on private food markets, grain 
merchants and moneylenders. Thus, the traditional and the modern have long selectively constrained 
and thwarted each other in India, both sectors adjusting over time to help improve most people's food 
procurement. 
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decisively: altered the Indian ways of bulk food production, storage, transporta- 
tion and marketing of food on the one hand, and of family food consumption, on 
the other. The Indian food rationing system, resting on families, represented one 
arm of such a change, altering the common Indian’s food procurement. Socio- 
logically, however, ıt also meant the indirect introduction of Western notions of 
individual food entitlement by quantity (and supposedly caloric and nutritional 
requirements). The government issued ration cards to families but allotted a 
government-determined quantity of food to individual family members (distin- 
guished as adults and children) per week. Though such a subsidised food quota 
System acquires another face under the Nehruvian socialist pattern of society, I will 
focus on the modern contrast where food distribution based on individual needs is 
supposedly made more ‘rational’ and equitable for the poor and socially deprived. 
But the cultural rationale of this new system was lost to most people, since there 
was no education of the public. The government responsibility ultimately rested in 
the hands of a local ration shopkeeper, who actually sold specified food quantities 
(of wheat, rice, sugar, etc.) against a family's ration card. In practice, not only 
bogus ration cards emerged but the local ration-shop owner negotiated ‘special 
deals’ with his unscrupulous customers, sometimes at the expense of the needy 
and the poor. f i 
But the shopkeeper’s role in food distribution stopped at the family level. The 
daily actual food consumption by family members, however, remained totally 
customary, leaving actual feeding and eating with all the major Indian moral 
economies (Hindu, Islamic, Sikh, etc.; see also Khare 1986: 277-96). In practice, 
not only did the traditional and modern economic regimens of food procurement 
and entitlement exist in their own domains, but the locally dominant families and 
caste groups infiuenced (or bought off, as some would say) the ration shopkeeper 
and the weak and the poor. For-example, the rich often bought the food allocated 
to poor families, defeating the socialism-inspired role of the Indian ration card.?? 
My second example comes from India’s approach to famine relief in recent his- 
torical times. (For a range of comments on the state’s development of a famine 
relief code in Indian history, see Bhatia 1967; Greenough 1982; Sen 1982; Smith 
1958; K. Suresh Singh 1975.)? The overall cultural message of the famine expe- 
rience in India remains rather similar to that of the previous case. The government 
development programmes in India still have to learn to recognise, accommodate 
and coexist with an ambiguous but tenacious—sometimes helpful and sometimes 


22 For example, besides swindlers, the urban middle class also devised ways to subvert the ration 
card system to augment its food availability at less cost Bogus and multiple ration cards, for example, 
were usually obtained in the name of domestic servants and other consenting low-caste, poor families. 

23 Besides the insider—outsider difference in such studies in analysing the conditions of hunger and 
famine in India, several writers, during the 1970s, focused on the necessity of ‘structural’ realignments 
of modern political and economic institutions for solving the problem of hunger. Since these authors 
often underestimated the crucial role of people’s motivations for or against such a structural change, they 
sought ‘final’ solutions only in a top-down government-controlled programme of food distribution and 
marketing Greenough's study 1s, however, distinct for the way it perceptively interweaves historical 
and cultural forces in accounting for Indian famine and famine relief efforts 
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hindering—traditional order. In practice, Indian traditions are found to selec- 
tively impose controls on, and accept controls from, the modern state. Greenough 
(1982: 266-72), for example, examined the presence of both forces in the Bengal 
Famine of 1943-44, with comments on their strengths and weaknesses. His his- 
torical approach, critical yet balanced, allowed him to present an economically 
' realistic account of what a famine meant to Bengalis (and Hindus more generally), 
along with a perceptive analysis of the Bengali notions of prosperity and misery 
(ibid.: 52-61, 10, 12-14). 
We may now summarise the preceding discussion of the Hindu moral economy 
of food in contemporary India in the following general points: 


(a) Though traditional rules and practices are increasingly unevenly followed 
within rural and urban surroundings of Hindu society, they still si gnificantly 
pattern everyday domestic food availability and its consumption. 

(b) .Despitea generally inclusive, all-Indian government approach to food avail- 
ability (or scarcity) issues, Hindus continue to treat food distribution under 
predominantly local sectarian, caste, kinship and ritual rules.24 This dual— 
officially inclusive but customarily restrictive—approach to food acquisi- 
tion and use in India suggests social adaptability as well as major internal 
gaps, conflicts and ambiguities. For some critics, however, such a duality 
only weakens both traditional and modern schemes. In general, if people 
now readily accept the state’s measures regulating bulk food production, 
marketing, storage and transportation, they still reject (or keep at bay) 
modern egalitarian ideas when intra- and inter-family food handling is 
concerned. 
Nonetheless, the role of the modern government (sarkar) 1n attacking the 
food problem of independent India remains distinct and significant, intro- 
ducing a national political, economic and legal framework that removed 
most food production and distribution out of restrictive local, political, reli- 
gious, and caste considerations. Instead, food became a culturally unre- 
stricted (but state-regulated) national economic commodity throu ghout the 
entire country. In cultural terms, however, since the government still largely 
played the traditionally expected provider-protector role, people quickly 
noticed and protested against government failures even while state initia- 
tives were accepted on food supply in customary terms. 

(d) Accordingly, any grass-root movement for right-to-food in India is bound 
to show this multiple cultural strategy of Indians which continues to seek 
feasible cooperation from the traditional forces even as it tries to modify 
or confront some restrictive caste rules and practices and accepts the role ` 
of state policies and programmes. 


(c 


YS 


24 This dual Hindu approach to food has its own costs, strains and burdens that cannot be historically or 
sociologically denied Its roots run deep in the classical culture, where one’s sectarian and caste status 
determined one’s actual relationship to food. (For the classical system based on differences between 
householders and renouncers, see Heesterman 1985.) While the householder regulated circulation of 
food to all creatures, the renouncer, taking to begging, adopted a hands-off approach in this domain. 
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VI 
Approximating rights with social reform and justice 


Though modern India, not unlike other developing countries, aimed early to wipe 
out hunger and social deprivation by promoting social justice (e.g., in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s language, Rama Rajya, a combination of the best of both Indian tra- 
ditions and modern values [see Bondurant 1971: 151]) the task is still largely 
unachieved. Ordinary Indians, for example, still lack the required motivation 
to link their survival concerns, interests and priorities with those that the mod- 
ern state favours for promoting social justice with equality. In the absence of 
any significant (and sustained) public education programme, even educated urban 
Indians are obliged to improvise. To grapple with issues of civil or human rights 
in everyday life, one needs appropriate (and sustained) socialisation within both 
private and public life. Instead, what we most often have are political leaders’ 
and reformers’ occasional pro forma public exhortations and official statements 
on the subject, framed with a routine homage to leaders like M.K. Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who yoked two horses of very different breed—traditional and 
democratic—to pull India into modern times. As some now argue, the last fifty 
years have taught Indians how to initiate tentative practical bridges between the 
traditional and modern social domains, often learning by trial and error to negoti- 
ate through opposing ideologies, exploitative social practices and rising conflicts. 
(For recent appraisals of the human rights debate in India, see Smitu Kothari and 
Harsh Sethi 1989; for a similarly critical legal and juridical discussion, see Baxi 
1987; Iyer 1987.) 

Though such a situation may be analytically ambiguous and confusing, it has 
actually produced a distinctly Indian way of managing multiple regional, caste, 
economic and political differences. The same Indian way also throws up those 
eclectic and moderate political leaders and reformers who disapprove extremism 
and prefer accommodation over confrontation between democratic and traditional 
forces. They seek to find a working—or a workable—position rather than wait for 
either tradition or modernity to annihilate each other ideologically. Even a modern 
radical Dalit leader like B.R. Ambedkar rejected an extremist political or cultural 
stance. Finding it against the Indian temper, he subscribed to Buddhism to take a 
long-term civilisational view of the upper-caste Hindu and Dalit value conflicts, 
but without softening his political stand on annihilating the Indian caste system, 
the root of continuing social injustice (e.g., see Ambedkar 1944, 1946).?° He saw 
hunger and helplessness of the dependent as a form of slavery, and he exhorted 
Untouchables to action by saying, as my Dalit informants often recalled, “Tell the 


25 Viewed historically, Ambedkar alone, among modern Indian leaders, wnters and reformers, pro- 
vided a genuinely radical critique of the traditional Hindu scheme of caste and its dharma-karma He 
saw the necessity of annihilating caste, root and branch. For a discussion of the subject by Jocal Indian 
academics in Lucknow, who regarded Ambedkar as a revolutionary leader, see Bharill (1977); Jatava 
(1965). 
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slave he is a slave and he will revolt.'26 To get their share of dignity and equality, 
he wanted Dalits to inculcate values of self-confidence and political assertion: 


You had better die and relieve this world if you cannot rise to new life and if 
you cannot rejuvenate yourselves. As a matter of fact it is your birthri ght to get 
food, shelter and clothing in this land in equal proportion with every individual, 
high or low (quoted in Keer 1962: 60-61). 


Ambedkar’s call actually encodes an issue more fundamental to the poor and 
the dispossessed than that promoted by the United Nations’ definition of global 
universal human rights. It is ‘the right to be human’, to use Upendra Baxi’s 
perceptive phrase, where people’s basic survival needs are met by ensuring to them 
social justice and dignity. ‘The right to be human’ must thus precede any other 
fundamental rights (Baxi 1987: 185-200). In India, it means providing its different 
communities a socially just and equitable right to acquire food, clothing, shelter 
and security. And it is only these rights that can render the West-inspired modern 
human rights eventually sensible and substantive for Indians. Today, the people’s 
need for food and freedom globally interrelate. Both are necessary, but freedom 
movements without ensuring people’s survival needs result in a bigger tragedy. 
On the interrelationships between bread and freedom, Baxi (ibid.: 186) remarks: 


The issues are not really ‘bread’ and/or ‘freedom’ in the abstract, but rather who 
has how much of each, for how long, at what cost to. others, and why. Some 
people have both ‘bread’ and ‘freedom’; others have ‘freedom’ but little ‘bread’ 
or none at all; yet others have half a loaf (which is better than none surely!) 
with or without freedom; and still others have a precarious mix where ‘bread’ 
is assured if certain (not all) freedoms are bartered: 


Baxi’s argument also cautions us against reifying and reducing the deprived 
people’s world to just a variable in an abstract philosophical debate. Though stil! 
without the necessary political voice and social representation, the poor and the 
exploited nevertheless pose the most crucial test to liberal democratic thought, 
especially now, at the end of the 20th century, when it is viewed as the only 
globally workable and viable political system. In the world of the weak and the 
oppressed, questions of human ‘dignity’, ‘rights’, and ‘basic rights’ or ‘mini- 
mum rights’ are seldom conceivable independent of the ever-present need of daily 
survival. In India, it means, as already shown, working through several partici- 
pating moral economies that conceive survival only through overlapping networks 
of religious debts, provider-protector economic locations and social duties (mma, 
palana-posana and kartavya). Changes and modifications are here regularly tried 
and often incorporated.2’ 


26 My informants in Lucknow mentioned it first to me in the early eighties. See also Jatava (1965. 12) 

27 This includes hundreds of thousands of ordinary Untouchables (or Dalits) that Ambedkar converted 
into Buddhism. In a recent random survey in a Lucknow locality, where I studied reform-minded 
Untouchables (Chamars) for their changing cultural outlook, nine out of ten still subscribed to the 
Hindu (or ‘Hindu-style’) dharma-karma complex. However, since modem democratic politics, state 
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While studying how most Indians are engaged in securing ‘a right to be human’ 
(as a step toward securing other human rights) in contemporary India, one must 
actually focus on the other side of the Indian cultural coin. We must know how 
major Indian traditions have responded since independence by neutralising, modi- 
fying, accommodating, obstructing or dismissing modern initiatives. If Indian tra- 
ditions have often played during this period an ambiguous, even self-contradictory 
role, they have been seldom merely socially passive or destructive. If they have 
been stout cultural gate-keepers against open-ended and blind modernisation, they 
have also selectively accepted, admitted and even encouraged modern ideas to 
reach and influence ordinary people. Any simpler view, where the moral economy 
of traditional India either exposes only weaknesses and failures of the modern 
state and its public culture or accepts them unquestioned, is both sociologically 
and historically untenable. 

Today’s India is fast becoming ever more socially complicated. This is evident 
as the recent major religious conflicts, the rise of Hindutva and social protest 
movements-against both traditions and the state appear alongside an activist, pro- 
public judiciary and an opening and privatising Indian economy. Here people 
selectively dissemble and recombine the forces of both tradition and modernity in 
such a way that both could help people reassert and reposition them for the next 
round of major social change in India. 

Overall, though increasingly socially conflicted and uneven, these developments 
remain generally averse to extremist positions and options. Even a radical Dalit 
leader like Ambedkar recognised the limits of an extremist religious, social or 
political struggle for India. Given the people’s diverse social bases and cultural 
attitudes, extremism generally loses steam and disperses. Under such conditions, 
the modern Indian human rights movement cannot hope to have any other social 
trajectory. One of its best cultural linkages might be with people’s view of hunger, 
food, food charity and feeding the stranger. Here the right to food appears as an 
approximation of the just economic and social entitlement to food under dharma, 
and by the inexorable divine plan. But for the larger social goals of human rights, 
both sides (Indian traditions and the modern state), after suitable translations, 
must learn to negotiate, where situational moral, social and practical compromises 
and cooperation take precedence over ideological battles, leaving little room for 
a clear victory for either side. Congruently, an anthropological study of right- 
to-food issues in India must contribute by regionally explicating and evaluating 
the multiple cultural —moral, political, economic and situational—languages and 
forces over time, from the classical to the colonial, to that of modern independent 
India. Only in this way do we also learn more about how different Indian groups 
today constrain and control food, disallowing its just social distribution among the 
needy and the poor. f f 

Since the culture, the people and the modern Indian state are already actively 
engaged in an exercise on food entitlement, anthropology can perhaps best help 


programmes and urbanisation have indeed relaxed and modified some caste inequalities during the last 
fifty years, Ambedkar’s Dalits might claim to be winning one battle at a time rather than the whole war. 
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by deciphering how the traditionally obvious, hidden and anomalous forces now 
actually work (with or without the state’s programmes) to impede or help achieve 
the goal of a hunger-free society. And while doing so, anthropology must scrupu- 
lously avoid the mistake of siding with modern ideology. Also, it must neither 
import into India unexamined modern Western theories apportioning blame on 
underdeveloped people, nor absolve the modern state and its government of respon- 
sibility, without sufficiently examining the evidence, whether good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. In India, neither its traditions nor the government can be underestimated (much 
less discounted) for creating or prolonging the Indian food problem. Actually, in 
any major socially sustained Indian impetus toward seeking the right-to-food for 
all Indians, both Indian traditions and democracy, though horses of different breed, 
must stay yoked together until they learn to pull as a team. 
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The female family core explored 
ethnosociologically 


z McKim Marriott 





Extended family households of South Asia distinguish their core female personnel as sexually active 
or inactive, junior or senior, and own or other (i) Noting similar variables in the region's classical 
theories and elsewhere in us ethnography, and constructing from these a paradigm to assist fur- 
ther questioning, this paper finds (ii) eight major societal qualities generated by the same paradigm, 
(uu) eight corresponding domestic role-types, (iv) a common female life-course through those role-types, 
(v) charactenstic relations of worship complementing that female life-course, and (vi) diverse related 
perspectives on male-female differences. So many results from questioning with this one paradigm 
make the common and congruent female family core a likely source of the civilisation’s diversity as 
well as of tts underlying assumptions. 





Extended family households of South Asia are being newly examined today from 
feminine perspectives. Long discussed as patrilineal! groupings of males and their 
dependents by male ethnographers (e.g., Madan 1965), comparative sociologists 
(e.g., Shah 1974), and critics (e.g., Kakar 1989), such households are now being 
observed, principally by female ethnographers, as having at their domestic cores 
groups of females. What makes observations of these groups most interesting 
is what makes them instantly recognisable as South Asian—their finding of an 
(at least) threefold internal differentiation by sexual activity, relative seniority, 
and variable belonging. That even these small, ubiquitous groups exhibit multi- 
dimensional logics that are peculiar to South Asia suggests again the need for an 
indigenous social science—an ethnosociology that can deal systematically (as con- 
ventional Western social science cannot) with the distinctive culture of the region.” 





McKim Marriott is Professor Ementus in the Department of Anthropology and in the Social Sciences 
Collegiate Division of the University of Chicago, 1126 East 59th Street, IL 60637, USA. 





l Male landholding and patrilocality, virilocal marriage, and the consequent dependence of females 
upon males (Menon 1995, Reynolds 1980; Wadley 1995: 100) are all fundamental to the kinds of 
families discussed here, but typifying families as 'patrilineal' models only part of their structures 
(Uberoi 1995). Using the alternative common androcentric term ‘patriarchal’ would further ignore the 
separation of males, especially senior males, from the female domains of daily life (e.g., Lamb 1997; 
Papanek and Minault 1982). 

? With editor Madan’s encouragement, an outline of such an ethnosociology with specimens of its 
uses was first presented as vol. 23, no. 1 of Contributions to Indian sociology, then republished as a book 
(Marott, ed. 1990); it was discussed critically in vols. 24, 25, and 26, and 1s further developed here. 





Contributions to Indian sociology (n.s.) 32, 2 (1998) 
SAGE Publications New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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I 
The general paradigm and its six components 


The three kinds of distinctions that women make in domestic groups are similar, 
respectively, to the distinctions of ‘hot’ and ‘cold’, ‘high’ and ‘low’, and ‘near’ and 
"distant" that are repeated elsewhere throughout South Asian customary practice. 
They are, for example, much like the distinctions made within the best-known 
classical analytic sets of three or more variable properties—(a) bhüta ‘elements’ 

(ether, air, fire, water, and earth), (b) dosa ‘humours’ (phlegm, bile, and wind), 
(c) guna ‘strands’ (goodness, passion, and darkness), and (d) artha ‘aims’ (coher- 
ence, advantage, attachment, and release) (Table 1). These sets are paradigmatic in 
the literatures of sámkhya, dyurveda, dharmasastra, and jyotisastra; in equivalent 
vernacular terms, their components and properties have been popularly understood 
as Operative in most spheres of human life. Since the components are often treated 
by South Asians as mutually homologous, the sets are arranged here in parallel 
columns.? 

Shared by all the classical sets (aligned with them in column [e] of the table) 
is an impartible set of three antiequivalent relational logics—nonReflexivity, non- 
Symmetry, and nonTransitivity.4 The continuous variance expressed by each of 
these negatively prefixed terms fits well with the Hindu? assumption that all the 
ultimate components of the world are kinds of ‘liquid substance’ (dravya). Noting 
how this and other verbal, conceptual, and practical usages endow these compo- 
nents with motile tendencies as well as materiality (E. Daniel 1984; Larson 1987: 
65-73; Marriott 1992: 270-73; Zimmermann 1983), I describe them (in column 
[f] as ‘substantial processes’, naming the top three (K) *mixing-unmixing', ($) 
‘unmarking—being marked’, and ( T) ‘unmatching—matching’.® In their definitions 
I attempt to summarise the kinds of actions that are commonly attributed to and 
shared by the terms in their rows. 


? Exactly the alignments made here of sets (a), (b), and (c) have been reported independently from 
Nepal by Kondos (1982) My alignment of set (d) 1s supported by much ethnography and other 
indology, although it differs from the one stated in Manu 12 38 (Doniger and Smith 1991: 282), which 
1s most often cited by today's scholars Urdu equivalents for the Sansknt terms of (a) and (b) are given 
by Pugh (1984). 

^ In contrast to the dichotomous assertion or denial conveyed by terms like ‘symmetry’ or ‘asym- 
metry’, whose use 1s preferred by most logicians, *non-' terms like ‘nonsymmetry’ allow that both 
properties may exist within the same universe (Carnap 1958: 117-20) Such equivocal, or ‘antiequiva- 
lent’ axioms allow for South Asian diversity and better approximate the apparent (and from a Westem 
perspective pessimistic, 1f realistic) assumption that all relations are more or less irreflexive, asymmet- 
nical, and intransitive. T 

5 *Hindu' in this essay refers to people and institutions operating with the properties defined in 
columns (a) to (d) of Table 1 

6 To facilitate cross-reference among the figures, the slashed letters (K) for nonReflexivity and ; 
mixing, ( $) for nonSymmetery and marking, and ( 1) for nonTransitivity and unmatching are inscribed 
along their corresponding dimensions. Like the prefix ‘non-’, the slashes indicate that these termeart 
contraries of the standard ‘logics of relations’ concepts. The same initials happen to alliterate witn the ` 
similar Sanskrit ‘strand’ terms sattva, rajas, tamas, except that the slashed $ indicates more markedness 
and thus less, rather than more of sattva ‘goodness’ 
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(R) ‘Mixing’ is an intersective, irReflexive process that increases entities’ kinetic 
‘heat’ (or energy) and size by opening them and increasing their external exchanges 
of markable properties; ‘unmixing’ works against mixing to promote reflexive 
‘coolness’ by reducing entities’ external exchanges, closing and condensing them, 
internalising their resources, potentialising their energies. (8) ‘Unmarking’ and 
‘being marked’ are aSymmetric processes by which entities rise or fall in relative 
ranking as they move less marked (i.e., more ‘neutral’ [Waugh 1982]), more pene- 
trating or pervasive properties in a *higher' direction, and more marked and differ- 
entiated, less penetrating properties in a contrary, ‘lower’ direction. ( T) ‘Unmatch- 
ing' processes are in Transitive changes or differences—actions considered to be 
alien or inappropriate to entities’ own properties, whether actual, past, imagined, 
or desired. Unmatching processes reverse or negate properties and separate one 
entity from another, while the contrary, transitive *matching' processes continue 
or affirm actual or desired properties and move entities toward merger or unity. 

All the variables K, 8, and 7 are assumed to compose every action and entity 
in some measure, so that while each is distinguishable and can vary in its inci- 
dence, each is found only in combination with the others. Thus the top three 
components in each column of Table 1 require common places where they can 
intersect as well as spaces where they can vary. These two background require- 
ments, respectively satisfied in column (a) by the next pair of elements known 
as ‘earth’ and ‘ether’, are seen in such analogues as appear in those rows of the 
other columns. They are interpreted 1n the summary column (f) as processes of 
‘placing’ and ‘spacing’, which raise the number of components to five. Placing is 
represented in the figures by the cubic outlines, spacing by the paper on which the 
diagrams are printed. In social life, the ‘earth’ process of placing is exemplified by 
collocations of the first three variables in such entities as worlds, regions, groups, 
households, families, persons, etc., and by the channels that connect such entities 
with each other. The spacing process (supplied by ether’s property of emptiness) 
is evidenced socially by openings for communication and other action—notably 
for hearing, speaking, and the electronic media; these are vacuous but penetrating 
forces that move like saktis (Wadley 1975: 53-58) within, among, and beyond 
all entities and places. ‘Consciousness’ or ‘soul’ (purusa, ātman) (Larson 1987: 
73-83), a sixth, also intangible, variously named, but generally presupposed com- 
ponent, resides in and beyond all present and past lives; it may witness this page 
while simultaneously experiencing any or everything else, contingent on the other 
components.’ 

The reappearance of from three to six similar components in each of the sets 
and the three-dimensional ‘property-space’ (Barton 1955) which each set requires 
for its operation—these common features suggest that a construct like Figure I 
might fairly serve as the general paradigm of a comprehensive South Asian social 


7 This second tno of components facilitates the South Asian phenomenon that Ramanujan (1989) 
calls ‘contextual sensitivity’ and that Raheja illuminates ethnographically as 'shifüng perspectives’ 
(Raheja and Gold 1994. ch 3). 
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Figure 1 
The general paradigm 





science (Marriott 1989):8 It is offered as a device with which further empirical 
inquiry may proceed, generating questions that may be appropriate ones, and thus 
helping to perceive and describe much that has beén real for 20th century people 


8 Algebraic, chromatic, kinetic, or hydraulic representations might all be appropriate for what 18 
verbalised and tabulated on each of their three dimensions. Each cube can be read like a book, first (R) 
from left to nght across the line, then ($) from the top to the bottom of the page, then (1) from the (left) 
front to the (right) back. The bracketed address of any place contains three numerals in the same order 
of K (mixing), $ (marking) and f (unmatching), so that an address such as *(9,1,1)' means r=9, s=1, 
and 1, and refers to the corner labelled ‘great’ in the cartouche attached to that address in each figure. 

Following assertions that none of these analytics is ever completely absent from a given set and' 
that no one ever completely displaces the others, also that the whole of anything cannot be known, | 
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of South Asian culture. Like any other scientific tool, it needs critical testing: can 
the foregoing assumptions as to its form, properties, and applicability be either 
confirmed or denied? Does it produce valid answers and observations, or does it 
need to be reformulated? If it works, can it be extended to serve the next round of 
inductive studies?? 


II 
Combining the components: Corner qualities 


Figure 1 illustrates this ethnosociology's deductive procedures: if the basic pro- 
cessual properties have been appropriately stated and diagrammed as orthogonally 
variable, then investigating the eight places where the contrary extremes of those 
properties combine—the corners of the metaphorical cube— should reveal diverse 
and triply significant contents. 

Indeed, the variables' diverse corner combinations (which I shall call ‘qualities’) 
do form diametric oppositions that are extremely familiar to South Asians and to 
South Asianists of many disciplines. These diameters describe degrees of ‘pure 
and impure’, ‘great and small’, ‘violent and nonviolent’, also ‘subtle and gross’. 
The continuing salience of these oppositions! may be attributed to the compelling 
logics by which they are continually reinforced through multiple experiences with 
the presupposed set of elementary processes. 

In the {1,1,1} corner at the upper left front, the properties of mixedness and 
markedness are slight and actions are well matched, so the quality of ‘purity’ should 
generally prevail there; conversely ‘impurity’ should prevail at the low, hot, dia- 
metrically opposite {9,9,9} corner where many mixings, markings, and unmatch- 
ings combine. *Greatness' 1s the quality to be expected at (9,1,1) where the most 
expansive, most energetically intersective entities raise and unmark themselves by 
marking others, thrusting themselves forward as more matched than the ‘others’ to 
their rear; conversely where such actions are few, as at the diametrically opposite, 
rear corner {1,9,9}, one expects ‘small’, cool entities, little involved in exchanges, 
weighed down by markings, themselves loosely assembled of unmatching actions. 
Actions and entities of ‘violent’ quality may be expected at {9,1,9}, where as with 
greatness, the heat and strength of mixing may be used to mark others beneath it, but 


the figures eliminate the zero base-points that are conventional in graphing and extend their numerals 
only as far as 9—not to the decimal wholes 1mplied by numbers such as 10 or 100. (The diagrams 
herein were executed by Catherine Sexton.) 

? Readers of previous publications on this paradigm (Marriott 1989, 1991) should note some changes: 
elaborations of the corners where the first three components combine (Figures | and 2), kinetic treat- 
ments of relations among them (Figures 3 to 5), revised definitions and greater use of the earth and 
ether components passim, also mutually offset vanants of the whole property-space (Figure 6) The 
form and presumed universal applicability of the paradigm have not so far had to be revised. 

10 In our time, ‘purity’ and ‘impunty’ continue to divide persons—vegetanans from carnivores, 
teetotalers from alcoholics, caste from caste People of ‘great’ wealth, privilege, and numbers dominate 
‘small’ followers, weaker minorities, and the poor Tactcs of ‘violence’ and ‘nonviolence’ are deployed 
on many scales. Religious and secular definitions of the nation, astrology and astronomy, faith and 
science, continue to exemplify numerous contentions between ‘subtle’ and ‘gross’ 
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in disorganising— negative, separative, reversing—ways; at the opposite {1,9,1} 
corner, the lower and lesser entities that could be victimised (marked) by violence 
may prefer to shrink into unmixing cool in order to maintain matched, ‘nonviolent’ 
qualities. Whatever is at {1,1,9} shares a similar unmixing coolness and diminutive 
stature, but may also claim superiority through its unmarkedness and its distance 
from ordinary affairs—in effect its qualitatively ‘subtle’ power; its ‘gross’ oppo- 
site, at (9,9,1), is made large, warm, and familiar by open mixing, and is marked by 
many superiors, yet remains well matched within the centrally established order. 

Notice that each of these eight qualities has three components, as may be 1llus- 
trated by common talk about the ‘purity’ of things at the {1,1,1} corner such as 
ghee (clarified butter)—a quintessentially pure substance. Ghee is commonly 
praised for ( K) its ‘cool’, self-sufficient, resistant (i.e., unmixing nature), (8) its 
refined, penetrating, unctuous (i e., self-unmarking) capacities, and (7) its last- 
ing, incorruptible freshness (i.e., matchedness). Of this purity definition that fits 
ghee so well, one third—the unmixing component—may be extended to cool 
substances such as refined white sugar in the adjacent ‘subtle’ corner at {1,1,9}, 
although sugar's easy fermentation proves its corruptibility. The unmixing com- 
ponent of ghee's purity may on the other hand be attributed to gentle (‘nonviolent’) 
' comestibles like rice water at {1,9,1}—a substance which is cool and not so eas- 
ily fermented, but which as a residue of cooking lacks ghee's refinement—its 
unmarkedness. At a third angle, a purity of just the refined, superior kind may be 
attributed to a substance like unclarified butter, which is strengthening and costly 
(‘great’), but also ‘heating’. As each of the three components of ghee's ‘purity’ 
thus extends to adjacent corners, so the adjacent corners’ partly similar qualities— 
subtlety, nonviolence, and great power—are commonly attributed to ghee itself 
(e.g., Alter 1992: 120, 126, 129).!! Such qualities and their overlappings—all 
results of this world's (at least) three-dimensionality—systematically generate dif- 
ferences of perspective and perception, differences that should be conspicuous also 
among female role-types, according to the paradigm's logics. 


III 
Female roles and activities in the domestic core 


If questions about the eight qualities generated above are transposed to the domestic 
realm, they are readily answered by the eight corresponding female role-types in 
the corners of Figure 2.!? Reading those corners in the order in which one reads 
a book, I attempt here to fill them with what I learn from the ethnographies. 


11 Conflation with adjacent loci also occurs with ghee as a dietary item. Being considered an appro- 
priate food for priests and teachers whose role-types may be placed at {1,1,1} (Lynch 1990 104), it 
is thought suitable in lesser amounts also for gods, children, and rulers, whose roles are at adjacent 
comers, but it is unsuitable for others who are more distant—servants, slaves, criminals, junglis. 

12 The brief labels invented here for the corner clusters of components that I call ‘role-types’, like those 
previously attached to the comers’ qualities, follow some actual verbal usages, but are not intended 
fully to describe the comers, qualities, or roles, much less to represent as uniform what is 1n fact 
terminologically vaned. 
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Figure 2 
Family role-types 


(1,1,9) 





Beyond the initially subtle, theandric (1,1,9) state of infancy that some envisage 
(Minturn and Hitchcock 1963: 105; Misri 1986: 128—29, 131), the female who 
is ‘purest’ in all three senses is surely the nubile virgin at (1,1,1) (Wadley 1976: 
155). She is preserved as far as possible in a matching state, shielded from social 
mixing (Das 1979: 93; David 1980: 100-104; Jacobson and Wadley 1977: 37), 
often bathed and perhaps nourished on cooling foods, she is also kept relatively 
neutral, receiving fewer markings from her seniors than her brothers do through 
their outside work and additional samskara rites (M. Davis 1983: 96; Inden and 


13 The intense efforts by Rajputs to maintain what they call the ‘honour’ (izzat) of their virgin 
daughters (Minturn 1993)—efforts which might suggest actions more like those of the ‘great’ feeder 
at (9,1,1]—Aappear in fact to differ only verbally from what others call ‘purity’ 
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Nicholas 1977: 57-62; Jacobson and Wadley 1977: 35; Lamb 1997. 290-91; 
Menon 1995: 143, 166, 238-44). ‘Greatest’ in domestic influence is the feeder 
at the house and storeroom door {9,1,1} who commands the cooking and distribu- 
tion of food to most others, notably including the domestic deities (David 1980: 
113-21; Khare 1976: 70-93, 224, 253-54; Menon 1995: 261-68). 

‘Nonviolent’ is a descriptor that is perhaps most applicable to the girl child, 
whose place is logically at {1,9,1}, below her senior, the nubile virgin. Her adjacent, 
earthbound mother at (9,9,1], an 1con of nourishment if she is pregnant or nursing, 
socially expanded if she 1s attending to youngsters, would have the strongest claim 
on the epithet ‘gross’. 

Moving now to the rear of the property-space, the ‘subtlest’ females of the 
household at (1,1,9) are undoubtedly the deceased, now invisible wives whose 
cool spirits have been absorbed namelessly into the collectivity of lineage ancestors 
(Lamb 1992: 290—303, 357-6i). Among close contenders for accommodation in 
the subtle corner, however, may be those living wives who have secretly outwitted 
their husbands in money or love at {1,1,9} (Bonner 1991; Doniger 1994; Raheja 
and Gold 1994: 39-72). 

Most likely to be ‘violent’ in her feelings—angry, aggressive, possibly 
suicidal—is the Irving, but peripheralised elder at {9,1,9} who sometimes aims 
hot, disordered criticism toward her juniors or the neighbours (Lamb 1997: 286— 
89; Menon 1995: 279-86). 

Of ‘small’ social merit, at least in those classes where she is counted as the 
corrupt half-body of her deceased husband, is the corpse-like widow, also the sick 
or barren woman, all relegated to the (1,9,9) corner (Dhruvarajan 1989: 31, 92; 
Kolenda 1982b: 240—42; Lamb 1997: 292-95; Wadley 1995). 

However essential to the family’s continuance, the junior wife (or ‘slur’, as 
some mothers-in-law designate her) performs sexual, reproductive, and infant care 
duties—all hot, low, unmatching tasks that tie her to the ‘impure’ site of {9,9,9} 
(Menon 1995: 148—49, 244—61; Raheja 1995: 49—50). Menstruating women may 
join her there periodically (Das 1979: 91; Egnor 1980: 28; Moore 1989: 173, 
178, 196). 

Daily activities in the household also readily respond to questions derived from 
the general paradigm and its qualities. ‘Greatness’ at (9,1,1] comes from the feed- 
ing of others, ‘grossness’ from being fed at (9,9,1). ‘Violence’ occurs in quarrelling 
or working at rough tasks near {9,1,9}, ‘subtlety’ in play at {1,1,9}. ‘Small’ activity 
occurs during idleness or sleep at {1,9,9}, ‘impure’ activity in coupling, excret- 
ing, or carousing at {9,9,9}. Temporary ‘purity’ at {1,1,1} my be regained by an 
unmarking, heat-reducing, orderly bath which one may receive at {1,9,1}. For each 
of these activities women commonly develop routine procedures and places, thus 
reifying parts of the above paradigm (e.g., Moore 1989). Such recurrent activities 
and loci, together with the common role-types inventoried above, work as ever- 
present sources of awareness and concern with the paradigm's qualities. They are 
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reinforced further by the corresponding principal sentiments and emotions! of 
Indian dramatic and devotional theory (Rangacharya 1996: 53-67; Sinha 1961: 
307-13, 432-35) and by the similarly patterned genres of women’s stories, songs, 
and dances—blessing, celebrating, praising, begging, joking, insulting, cursing, 
crying, lusting, etc., reported by Trawick (1986) and by Raheja and Gold (1994: 
39-67, 125-48). 

So much apparent replication of the general paradigm among persons 1n the 
family core may suggest that a single outlook is being imposed. As shown in the 
example of ghee, however, three-dimensionality multiplies overlappings and per- 
spectives and offers many different possibilities of interpretation. The contraries 
that are paired in the diagrams and table, the differing orders of recitation for the 
elements, humours, strands, aims, and sentiments all deny any one hierarchy. No 
single value, no one or two points of view or lines of analysis, however accurately 
depicted, can fully or definitively describe action within such a property-space— 
not the difference between wives and sisters highlighted by Bennett (1983), nor 
the tyranny over young wives by their marital kin stressed by many critics, nor 
any single quality, such as purity (Yalman 1963), even if assisted by a shifting, 
ego-relative value such as auspiciousness (Harlan and Courtright 1995: 5-8). Mul- 
tiple contextualised views and larger syntheses are needed (Ramanujan 1989) and 
are richly supplied by Gold (1995), Raheja (1995,1998), Raheja and Gold (1994: 
3-13), and Trawick (1986, 1988). 

More than most males', a female's mixings may be seen as variable through 
time and space (S. Daniel 1980: 63; Jacobson 1977; Kemper 1980: 751; Lamb 
1997: 290-92, 295). Since her markings depend more on others' markings, and 
since evaluations of her matchings differ with the perspectives of those evaluating 
. her, each of these interpersonal contexts must be specified before her action at any 
moment can be stated or fully interpreted. Raheja shows how within either her 
natal or her marital house, a married women may be defined by rapid ritual turns 
as some residents' *own' daughter, sister, or mother, then as *alien' to those same 
residents, even if she is a current resident, because she is at some time also an 
affine—a wife, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, or mother-in-law. Raheja interprets 
such shifts among overlapping categories as evidence of North Indian women’s 
‘double’ kinship perspective (Raheja and Gold 1994: 73-120), a perspective which 
expands to triple or more when affiliation with a mother’s natal family is also 
invoked (Madan 1965: 209-13). Married women themselves may interpret 
their multiple but attenuated ties negatively-as proof that a wife fully belongs 
nowhere (Raheja 1995: 37, 1998; Trawick 1991: 236-45). Intensely overlapping 


14 The comers (in book order) should give rise to the following eight classical sentiments. {1,1,1} 
pity, (9,1,1) pride, {1,9,1} tranquility, {9,9,1} surprise, (1,1,9) laughter, {9,1,9} anger, {1,9,1} fear, and 
{9,9,9} disgust. Srngdra ‘interest’, a ninth sentiment that 1s arguably the source of all the others, might 
be located medial!) at about {5,5,5} 

15 The marriage diagrammed in the centre of Figure 4 makes the bride an affiliate of two families, A 
and B The marriages shown at the left and nght margins of the same figure suggest how bndes may 
at umes calculate their affiliations with as many as four families 
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and contending calculations of female kinship are even more elaborated 1n the 
two- and three-dimensional South Indian networks presented by Trawick (1988, 
1990: 117-86). These alternative perspectives enhance at an intimate level the 
multivocality for which India is justly famed. 


IV 
Life-courses: Syntactics of the property-space 


Since the extremities and ambiguities of female roles thus typify a general paradigm 
for South Asia, should not movements among such role-types similarly reveal the 
diverse syntactics of that world? The evidences reviewed below indicate that 
they can. 

As mapped in Figure 3, females’ lives appear to develop mostly by short, 
orthogonal shifts up, down, and around the cube, usually along just one edge at a 


Figure 3 
Female life-course 
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time, stopping at an adjacent corner. While each of these eight common moves 
involves changes and is thus somewhat unmatching, five out of the eight moves 
are minimal, reversing only one of the three role- or quality-components. Two 
moves reverse two components by longer, diagonal paths—the transmission of a 
subtle life-force from a spirit source to a foetus or neonate (from {1,1,9} to {1,9,1}) 
(Gold 1987: 79, 201, 260; Misri 1986: 127; Trawick 1990: 274) and the decline 
of an elder from {9,1,9} toward death at {1,9,9}. 

A major exception to the shortness of female moves ts marriag:. Although 
begun early in the South by the celebration of a virgin's ‘flowering’ (Good 1990; 
Kclenda 1984), and not followed there by such remote journeying as in the North, 
marriage every where effects a female's displacement from her natal household and 
her diametric, three-dimensiona] qualitative transition from virgin to slut, albeit 
joining a husband who 1s senior to her in another household that may be unmarked 
as ‘higher’ (Figure 4). The former virgin of {1,1,1} may be briefly celebrated as 
such in her marital household, even as its regnant goddess at {9,1,1} or {1,1,9} (a 
moment omitted from Figs. 3 and 4), but she is soon mixed and marked with the 
somewhat unmatching substance of her husband, and thereby lowered beneath him 
to (9,9,9} (Das 1979: 95-96). Here the paradigm's geometry corresponds well with 
cultural recognition, for its depiction of marriage as the longest, most unmatching 
leap of the female life-course correlates with the fact that in all regions marriage 
is ritually the most elaborated of female moves (Trawick 1990: 149). Like rituals 
at death, birth, and other disjunctures, the costly rites of marriage counter this 
drastically unmatching personal transition with vigorous actions of rematching.!® 

As a new wife succeeds at childbearing and gradually reduces her frequently 
unmatching tasks of infant care, she makes her way both forward to motherhood 
at {9,9,1}, and then upward toward the role of chief feeder and female ritualist at 
(9,1,1)—a role whose virtue Oriyas praise as *distributivity' (dayitva). Reverential 
actions such as massaging the legs, or washing the feet of her mother-in-law and 
drinking the washings, match her as well as mixing and marking her with superior 
properties from that senior source (Menon 1995: 26-27, 249). Women say that 
their sense of well-being is greatest while approaching this central peak of female 
life (ibid.: 204—207, 220), located as it is at the junction of Figure 2’s three most 
preferred aspects—'senior', ‘wife’, and ‘self’. 

Motherhood at {9,9,1} and the roles adjacent to it during this middle phase 
of the female life-course offer the relational experiences most favoured by Oriya 
women, according to Menon's inquiries in old Bhubaneshwar. Being a mother is 
relished similarly by the women with whom Gold lived ın rural Rajasthan, since 


16 Herself an irreversible dana ‘gift’ to her less matching marital family, a bride may convey whatever 
is unmatching or asubh ‘inauspicious’ in her natal family (Raheja and Gold 1994. 74-86); as receivers 
of such a gift, her mantal family, too, may be anxious about the processes of matching 

The elaboration of marriage must also be understood as a celebration of jati in the word's two senses 
of ‘birth’ and ‘caste’, since strings of maritally linked families like those in Figure 4 are the materials 
from which such cautiously mixing, marking, and matching communities of South Asia are continually 
reborn 
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in addition to reducing her messier duties of child care, anyone in that central 
and expansive corner can enjoy passive, succorant behaviour at {1,9,1}, yet may 
still have access to erotic pleasure at {9,9,9}, and is also occasionally privileged to 
perform senior group-nurturing and group-preserving functions at {9.1,1} (Raheja 
and Gold 1994: 31-38, 44; Vatuk and Vatuk 1967,1979). 

Opportunities for combining or moving among these role-typed activities cast 
doubt upon interpretations by previous scholars who have reasoned only with 
Western psychologics (and with largely male reports); they have seen South Asian 
women as painfully ‘split’ between virginal purity and mature sexuality, {1,1,1} 
vs {9,9,9} (e g , Hershman 1977; Kakar 1978: 79-112; 1989: 17-20; O'Flaherty 
1980: 239-80). But giving or receiving nurturance at {9,1,1} or {9,9,1} and acting 
with anger at (9,1,9) are not so far apart for feeders as they seem to analysts 
who project incompatible ‘breast’ and ‘tooth’ aspects of motherhood from infant 
experience (O'Flaherty 1980: 90-91; Ramanujan 1986: 55). In a world of at least 
three intersecting dimensions, not all roles need be conceived as contradictory, for 
they are intercommunicating and share components that are easily joined (Kurtz 
1992: 55-89, 143-52). 

But once a wife attains at (9,1,1) the role of chief feeder in an extended family, 
she may find that the two-step path back to sexual and reproductive activity at 
(9,9,9) is blocked, for on that path she will confront other, more junior women who 
aim to unmark themselves by bearing offspring and succeeding her. Competition 
among adjacent wives along this channel among {9,9,9}, {9,9,1}, and {9,1,1}, 15 in 
fact parlous (Bennett 1983: 180-81; M. Davis 1983: 129-30; Raheja 1998). A 
once-dominant feeder wishing to avoid such conflict and wishing more broadly to 
reduce her own mixing usually shifts toward a celibate sádhvi role (Lamb 1997: 
288). Shown in Figure 5 along the marriage diameter at about {2,2,2} is a virgin's 
rejection of marital sexuality; a senior feeder's move toward celibacy would place 
her rather along the top front at about (5,1,1), midway between feeder and virgin, 
where she may combine degrees of both greatness and purity. 

Displaced in the unmatching course of time from the feeder's duties by a junior 
successor, a woman who retains much personal heat from her former distnbutive 
ànd reproductive roles may continue dominating others verbally, operating from 
the agonistic top rear corner titled ‘elder’ at {9,1,9}. Self-cooling by change of 
clothing style, diet, ritual, location, etc., are among the widely recommended 
remedies (Lamb 1997: 292-93). Overheated and unmatched female elders may 
otherwise be reputed as witches who are particularly dangerous to their diametric 
opposites—foetuses and children at (1,9,1) (Bardhan 1990: 110—27; Carstairs 
1983: 14-25, 56-57; Kolenda 1982a). As an elder woman's resources shrink 
and as her mixing, marking, and matching distributions dwindle she eve 
declines along a diagonal course toward death at (1,9,9). 

Still further moves are faced by widows—women terminally unmatched dion 
their spouses—whose large population is a product of the demand for young, 
unmarked brides. Like widows, women who lack offspring whom they can mark 
are also liable to be nudged by family members toward the low, cold corner of 
(1,9,9). There the homonymy between words for ‘widow’ and ‘prostitute’ tells 
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that a woman's search for a new partner could bring additional markings to her 
family from outside males (Das 1979: 97—98; Lamb 1997: 293; Minturn 1993: 
235-36). Her recoupling within, or extrusion from her deceased husband's family 
are alternatives (Dhruvarajan 1989: 95; Wadley 1995), but her remaining there in 
active dedication to some superior deity or spirit offers a third exit from the widow's 
corner—one that can be matching for all concerned without her remating (Minturn 
1993: 236-38). Courtright (1995) and Gupta (n.d.) report that such devotion can 
shift a widow back toward the properties of a child or virgin, bringing her peace 
and virtually completing a living cycle of the domestic property-space. Oldenburg 
(1991) describes prostitutes who, similarly lacking husbands, themselves elicit 
such unmarking devotion from their clientele that they may be raised to occupy 
spirit-like (1,1,9) roles. 

Unmarked and unmixed after her death by the rematching ritual efforts of her 
survivors, a decedent married woman's soul may be merged with her husband's 
ancestral spirits at (1,1,9). From that collectivity, if it is benevolent, new life-forces 
are expected to descend to quicken embryos in the family's wombs (Gold 1987: 
66, 91, 96, 255-60; Harlan 1992: 140, 156; Mines 1989; Steed 1955: 140; Vatuk 
1990). Marking processes operating thus through a family's ultimately circular 
life-course channel may be conceived as sustaining it through time, as an organic 
growth. 

_ Striving through this channel from role to role, females circumscribe the core 
of the family and in so doing help to propel those ahead of and behind them. By 
providing the nurturant routines or samskaras that remark and advance their juniors, 
seniors of both sexes also make self-unmarking, downward transfers of properties 
that deplete their own capacities for further economic and reproductive expansion; 
while thus exhausting themselves and vacating their former roles, they may ask the 
juniors whom they are leading to reciprocate with later care. By such transactions 
members construct the interpersonal ‘network of attachments’ (mdyajal) (Lamb 
1997: 283-86; Vatuk 1990) which supports the life-course channel. 

Certain backward moves, or failures to move, may be counted as unmatching for 
the family because they block the progress of others ahead of and behind them in 
this main channel. Thus the failed marriages of Mira Bai (Harlan 1995: 214) and 
Balasatimata (Courtright 1995: 195) (represented by the sadhvt in Figure 5), who 
both devoted themselves fervently to gods or spirits at (1,1,9) and thus became 
exemplars to some women, also prevented their parents' repose and might have 
delayed any younger sisters’ marriages. Similarly a wife's childlessness, absence, 
or early death may deprive senior females of a follower who could advance them in 
* their life-cycles by helping to unmark and unmix them, and ultimately to unmatch 
them from this world (Vatuk 1990; Wadley 1995). So also untimely deaths, parti- 
cularly those of mothers or children, or of others who have not detached themselves 
from life, produce ghosts that linger nearby and can obstruct a variety of other 
moves (Gold 1987: 63—79; Lamb 1997: 280, 286). 

Most unmatching of all may be the death or widowing (which some women 
regard as equivalent to death) of a chief feeder in midlife: she falls from a warm 
optimal (9,1,1) to a cold, corpse-like, pessimal (1,9,9) position (Lamb 1997: 288, 
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294), and in so doing traces a diameter as long as that of marriage. The rituals 
attempting to heal such traumata are often large. Traversing this path in spectacular 
reverse 1s the Rajput saf, who rises from the threat of a corpse-like existence to 
regain in some outer sphere the vital role of royal wife (Weinberger 1996: 141) 
(Figure 5). Those who would maximise greatness over all other aims may see the 
upward course of a satt seeking final apotheosis with a fierce goddess at {9,1,9} 
as approximating the path of a warrior who rises through self-sacrifice in battle 
from ignoble death at {1,9,9} to heroic triumph at (9,1,5} or {9,1,1} (Harlan 1992: 
118-33; Weinberger 1996: 78-79, 82). 


V 
Family life and worship—complementary planes 


The above review of female coursings through eight extreme role-types has dis- 
played the outer limits more than the interior of the domestic property-space. 
Inspection of the four transecting diameters should tell more, as along those dia- 
meters are encountered many other, intermediate female role-types. 

Two of the diameters, both vital to family life, appear in Figure 3, but may be 
seen more clearly from the matching front. The smaller cube at the lower left of 
Figure 5 simplifies and shows these diameters as two descending and intersecting 
arcs, one from adolescence at {1,1,1} to birthing at (9,9,9), the other from seniority 
at {9,1,1} to demise at {1,9,9}. Together they define a plane that slopes from 
the figure’s upper front to its lower rear, connecting four issues that are critical 
for families—fertility and sustenance above, death and birth below. They are 
congruent with the intersecting diameters of the general paradigm that connect the 
corners ‘pure’ with ‘impure’ and ‘great’ with ‘small’. 

Shown in the larger diagram of Figure 5 are devadasis like those of Jagannatha 
at Puri, who dance over this family-life plane at about {5,5,5}, as if suspended 
between virginity and mature sexuality; they mark humans with a fertility which 
they owe to their deathless coupling with a deity both subtle (1,1,9) and royal 
(9,1,1) (Marglin 1985: 46, 169) who may be figured to reside above them at about 
(5,1,5). Nearby, holding steady along the other family diameter that connects 
sustenance with death is the 'husband-devoted' pativratd widow, who neither dies 
with her spouse nor dishonourably recouples with another, but remains devoted 
to his memory in neutral celibacy (Harlan 1992: 118-19; Lamb 1992: 371-77; 
Leslie 1989: 298—304). : 

Physically less often travelled by females in the ordinary course of life is the 
other, orthogonally placed plane—that of worship.!? Shown in the small cube 
at the lower right of Figure 5, this plane is defined by the other two main diame- 
ters, which are identical with the ‘gross—subtle’ and ‘nonviolent—violent’ diameters 


17 The ancestral grant of fertility (dramatised in the Brahmanic rite of sapindikdrana (Knipe 1977) 
and ın the Ganga pilgrimage from rural Rajasthan reported by Gold (1987. 241-60), as in Fig 3), and 
also the gradual descent of a divinised neonate into childhood—all downward movements along the 
unmixing edge of Fig. 5's plane of worship—are liminally human exceptions to this claim of rarity. 
Blessings and boons, threats and attacks are the more usual downward traffic on this plane 
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Figure 5 
Family life and worship roles 
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of the general paradigm. This plane reaches up from the potentially most marked 
and matched domestic juniors (children and mothers at {1,9,1} and {9,9,1} respec- 
tively) to the least marked, least matched seniors—ancestral spirits and elders (who 
are often male) and their divine or demonic analogues who reside between ‘subtle’ 
{1,1,9} and ‘violent’ {9,1,9}. Across this slope the crossed pairings of both divine 
with human and warmer with cooler beings constitute modes of worship that may 
be distinguished as 'devotional' and 'sacrificial'. 

‘Devotion’ of this type—1nitiated by a warm worshipper from below toward a 
cool divinity above—is sometimes compared by Hindus to a young monkey's avid 
clinging to its apparently insouciant parent. Such devotion may arise from any 
lower place, but its diametric extreme is commonly that of a gross, earthbound 
Junior (9,9,1) who opens her desirous gaze to a subtle—superior, unmixing, and 
remote—beloved object at (1,1,9) (Ramanujan 1982). ‘Sacrifice’ in the extreme 
case is rather initiated by a superior, potentially violent, alien being at {9,1,9} 
who seizes or forcefully demands something from a human, typically juvenile 
victim at the diametric locus of {1,9,1}. The contrast between such devotional 
and sacrificial modes of worship is much like the difference between desired or 
compliant possession by a god and undesired possession by a ghost (Stanley 1988). 

A move upward along the devotional diameter occurs in a famous myth (on 
which certain Vaisnava rituals are based) when Radha and other wives tryst with 
Krsna, whom they image as an evasive lover (Kakar 1978: 153; Wulff 1982: 
27-31). In epic and puranic tales of adultery (e.g., Doniger 1994), women lift 
themselves along this diameter—the same deceptive path whose tactics are rec- 
ommended to wives by the secular medieval aesthetician Mammata as an escape 
from spousal neglect (Bonner 1991). A similar rising angle is followed bodily 
by pilgrims, mainly women, who climb to the Himalayan shrines. Also moti- 
vated by devotees’ wishes, but moving downward from subtle to gross, from spirit 
into flesh, is the process of divine descent called avatar, of which the deity's 
possession of a devotee may be counted as a miniature specimen (e.g., Stanley 
1988: 51-53). Along the devotional diameter also occur a variety of other, partial 
transformations—the divine empowering of devotees (e.g., Hancock 1995), their 
devising of kinship with an otherwise remote divinity (Stanley 1988: 46-47), and 
also service by some professional devotees as divine icons or agents to facilitate 
worship by other terrestrial humans (e.g., Assayag 1990; Dhere 1964). 

The remaining, orthogonally related violent-nonviolent diameter that is here 
called ‘sacrificial’ worship is sometimes popularly likened to a mother cat's grasp- 
ing of her kittens by the napes of their necks. In early life a recurrent source 
of worshippers’ anxiety about such a possibility is imagined by Kurtz (1992: 
104—107) as a nursing infant's occasional removal from its own mother by a non- 
lactating elder female. An adult wanting to know the intentions of such a strange 
and forceful superior may consult a professional trance medium whose compo- 
nents would locate her, too, near {5,5,5}; she usually speaks as a deferential mother 
sometimes does—in unmatching, windy whispers (Erndl 1993: 107—109; Stanley 
1988: 41-42, 46-47; Trawick 1988). Examples of such trancers are the joginis 
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of Karnataka-daughters whom suffering families have dedicated to a threatening 
female divinity both as trance mediums and as icons (Assayag 1990). After heavy 
marking with the properties of such a divinity, many a victimised female elsewhere 
in villages of South India is said to have merged with the attacker, founding by 
her apotheosis a new local goddess cult (e.g., Beck 1981; Egnor 1984; Trawick 
1991). Thus at least four intermediate types of females, each combining contrary 
corner qualities, cluster near where the planes and most active diametric paths of 
family and worship intersect—at (5,5,5). Precisely at this junction, the princess 
Mira Bai’s devotion to the god Krsna blocks her self-sacrificial yielding to the 
angry demands of her late husband’s surviving kin (Harlan 1995: 209-11). 

While distinct from and‘complementing the usual moves of the female life- 
course, these relations of worship are congruent with quotidian affects among 
human seniors and juniors of either sex, affects which may sometimes take simian, 
sometimes feline, and sometimes other forms. Between, beyond and combining 
them also are many other varied pairs, both familial and worshipful, that are situated 
in.diagonal or adjacent relations of respectful love or fear, compliance or defiance 
(e.g., Chandola 1991; Moreno 1985; Moreno and Marriott 1989). 

Figure 5’s resemblance to a horoscope or map of astral movements 1s enhanced 
when one notices that the gravities of the persons or qualities at the corners seem 
to bend the trajectories of the passing personnel. Subtlety appears to pull upon 
potential sluts, celibates, devaddsis, and spirit mediums, as it does upon the fabled 
‘Jungli Rani’ (Gold 1995), who without her devotion to Surya would have been 
unable to move from wild child or witch to queen. Violence also may attract 
passing safis, junior wives, and apotheoses (Raheja and Gold 1994: 149-63), 
although it has been known to deflect the marches of satyagrahis between small 
and great roles. Greatness and impurity seem variously to lure certain avatdrs, 
widows, and others. Such lateral forces invite systematic inquiry, adding a realistic 
note of multivalence to all internal moves. 


VI 
Conclusions: Females, males, and civilisation 


The recent female-focused, extended family ethnographies examined here have 
responded clearly to questions posed by a South Asian ethnosocial paradigm, one 
that had been constructed both from other ethnography and from the civilisation’s 
classical elements, humours, strands, and aims. Eight recognised female family 
role-types have been found to correspond closely to the composite qualities previ- 
ously generated from that general paradigm. Movements through these roles in the 
usual course of female lives have also been found to demonstrate, often in explicit 
detail, the paradigm’s core processes of mixing-unmixing, marking-unmarking, 
and matching-unmatching. Both personal experiences and ritual usages have 
confirmed the shifting perspectives on social reality that develop in the female 
core's multidimensional property-space. These evidences suggest that practice 
in the female domestic core is and may long have been a powerful source of 
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what appears to be a South Asian ethnosocial paradigm of general and continuing 
import—one as relevant to medieval and modern politics and religion!? as it is to 
today's extended family households. 


Figure 6 
Males and females? 





That this may be true is further supported by the fact that females have been 
widely regarded as archetypic and iconic of the region's civilisation. The archetypy 
of females (noted again recently by Kakar 1989: 129-40, 143; Marriott 1992: 
266—67, and Menon 1995: 367—79) appears to be more enduring and significant 
than either the negative colonial stereotypes or the positive nationalist responses 
noted by historians such as Chatterjee (1993: 116-34). Females are exemplary 
of the postulated paradigm because as a class they are more participant in mix- 
ing flows than males, and also more subject to fluid markings and unmatching 


18 See footnote 10 
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flux (S. Daniel 1980; Das 1979; Dhruvarajan 1989: 27—34; Lamb 1997: 290; 
Ramanujan 1982). 

But females' greater liquidity and internality are also understood as making 
them potentially more skilled at contrary strategies—at closing to potentialise 
their inner heat (Menon 1995: 399), at matching with others to promote their 
interests (Raheja 1998), or at concealing their evasions of male controls (David 
1980; Narayana Rao 1991; Narayana Rao and Ramanujan 1994: 14—16; Raheja 
and Gold 1994; Ramanujan 1991). Their greater inner-bodily space, if firmly 
contained by their greater earth component, is felt by some to give them greater 
Sakti (Egnor 1980); they may apply such a force even to the self-sacrificial shaming 
of insufficiently aggressive husbands (Harlan 1992: 158-66). Otherwise males’ 
putatively harder, cooler, less open natures are felt as permitting or encouraging 
them to mix in wider, more alien worlds, although not without unmatching effects 
(Reynolds 1980); and the kinetic energy males may develop outside the household 
enables them also to mark females and to represent themselves as restraining and 
domesticating what some see as females’ generically greater tendencies toward 
mixing, being marked, and unmatching (Inden and Nicholas 1977: 23, 30-31). 

The differences between females and males that are thought by some to cause 
and/or to result from these contrary processes are summarised in Figure 6, which 
shows males in their usual public posture—as more inclined to mixing, as less 
marked, and as more matched than females. A more defensible modelling of 
male-female ethnodialectics will require more two-sexed ethnographies than now 
exist, and so must be left to future research. Special complexities loom in this 
comparative task as partisans of both sexes accept, contest, and/or attempt to 
counteract any such configuration as the one diagrammed here (S. Daniel 1980; 
Derné 1995, Jacobson and Wadley 1977: 59-69; Raheja and Gold 1994; Menon 
1995: 157-72, 367—79). Some would reverse the relative placing of the cubes, 
others would merge the two. Both those who would affirm and those who would 
deny these placings agree, however, that the issues of their argument are the same 
as those posed by the variables of the present paradigm. 

Much more is reported in the recent gynocentric ethnographies than has been 
examined here. While processes of mixing, unmarking, and unmatching (ana- 
logues of fire, water, and air) have been traced, less explicit attention has been given 
to the background processes of placing, spacing (analogues of earth and ether), 
and consciousness. Only about half of the sixty-two possible moves between 
the property-space's corners have been noticed here, mostly shifts between adja- 
cent or diametrically related roles. Recurrent patterns of female and female—male 
alliance and rivalry (such as those reported by Raheja and Gold 1994: 73-148 
and by Raheja 1998), for example, have yet to be generally incorporated into an 
ethnosociology of the female family core. But even the present limited beginnings 
could not have been made without the questions generated from the postulated 
paradigm. By systematic deduction, testing of hypotheses, and discoveries of 
gaps in knowledge as well as by eliciting new findings, an indigenous South Asian 
ethnosociology itself continues to develop. 
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The diaspora comes home: Disciplining 
desire in DDLJ 


Patricia Uberoi 


A significant new development in the field of Indian family and lanslup, and one which has so far barely 
been addressed in the sociology of India, ts the internationalisation of the middle-class family This 
paper analyses two popular Hindi films of the mid-1990s, Dilwale dulhania le jayenge (DDLJ) and 
Pardes, that thematise the problems of transnational location in respect of courtship and marriage. 
The two films share a conservative agenda on the family, but differ in their assessment of the possibility 
of retaining Indian identity in diaspora. DDLJ proposes that Indian family values are portable assets, 
while Pardes Suggests | thay the loss of cultural identity can be postponed but ultimately not avoided 
These discrepant solutions mark out Indian popular cinema as an important site for engagement with 
the problems resulting from middle-class diaspora, and for articulation of Indian identity in a globalised 
world 


I 
Prologue 


This paper presents an analysis of two exceedingly popular commercial Hindi 
films of the mid-1990s: Dilwale dulhania le jayenge (Those with the heart win the 
bride), familiarly known by its acronym, DDLJ (Director Aditya Chopra, 1995), 
and Pardes (Foreign Land, Director Subhash Ghai, 1997). The two films have 
much in common; so much, in fact, that the second is often deemed a mere ‘clone’ 
of the former. Both are love stories, involving Indians settled abroad. And both 
identify a specific set of ‘family values’ with the essence of being Indian. Or, to 
put it the other way around, both define Indianness with reference to specificities 
of family life, the institutions of courtship and marriage in particular. 
Sociologists and social anthropologists tend to be a little embarrassed, if not 
actually apologetic, when using fiction or other products of the imagination as their 
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primary source material, and there are very good reasons for this (see Berger 1977: 
esp. ch. 8). But while it is important to be self-conscious of the conceptual and 
methodological pitfalls involved in such exercises, it is also the case that address 
to new types of data, such as literature, the arts, and forms of popular and mass 
culture can open up dimensions of human experience that are otherwise relatively 
inaccessible to sociological scrutiny. The point was made by T.N. Madan while 
introducing the two essays of his anthology, Non-renunciation (1987), that base 
themselves on modern Indian novels. ‘Anticipating scepticism on the part of some 
colleagues’, Madan contended that the novelists might be likened to ‘highly moti- 
vated informants’, and the novels themselves conceived as ‘first or second order 
interpretations of socio-cultural reality which provide invaluable insights into the 
moral perplexities that a people experience’ (1987: 5). In a similar vein, writers 
on Indian popular cinema have proposed that these films tap into, play on, and 
ultimately resolve through a variety of narratival strategies the concerns, anxieties 
and moral dilemmas of the everyday life of Indian citizens (e.g., Chakravarty 1996: 
16, 99, 132, 210; Dickey 1993: ch. 8, 1996; Kakar 1981, 1989: ch. 3; Nandy 1995; 
Prasad 1998: 97, 163; Thomas 1996, etc.). Focussed particularly on the relations of 
the sexes, relations within the family, and the relations between social classes, pop- 
ular cinema constructs an ‘ideal moral universe’ that is intrinsically—if not always 
explicitly—connected with ideas about tradition and nation (Thomas 1996: 160). 

The two popular films taken up for discussion here, DDLJ and Pardes, elaborate 
certain dilemmas of moral choice that resonate profoundly in contemporary Indian 
society. These dilemmas are of two kinds, interwoven in and through the cinematic 
narrative. The first is the conflict between individual desire and social norms and 
expectations in respect of marriage choice; one could call it the animating logic of 
south Asian romance (cf. Uberoi 1997). Its felicitous solution in both these films is 
the contemporary ideal of ‘arranged love marriage" ,! that is, a style of matchmaking 
whereby a romantic choice already made is endorsed, post facto, by parental 
approval and treated thereafter like an ‘arranged marriage’. The second is the 
contradiction between transnational location and the retention of Indian identity. 
To this latter problem, as I will show here, the two films provide contrasting 
solutions, notwithstanding their superficial resemblances. 

In their address to these two moral dilemmas, DDLJ and Pardes touch upon 
practical questions which have been of some interest to sociologists of Indian 
family and kinship. On the one hand, many sociologists had expected that the 
modernisation of Indian society would undermine the practice of ‘arranged 
marriage’, both by encouraging an individualistic ethos and by subverting the rules 
of endogamy that have sustained both communal separatism and the hierarchical 


| | have elaborated elsewhere on the concept of ‘arranged love marnage’ (see Uberoi nd [a] and 
n.d. [b]), the ideal solution to the conflict of ‘arranged’ versus ‘love’ marriage, obedience to social 
norms versus individual freedom of choice. In the latter paper (n d. (b]), I have specified two different 
forms of ‘arranged love marriage’: (1) where a romantic choice 1$ subsequently endorsed by parental 
approval (as in the case of DDLJ); and (u) where a couple proceed to ‘fall ın love’ after the parentally 
arranged match (a variation on 'post-marital romance' [see Singh and Uberoi 1994]). 
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system of caste in south Asia (see, e.g., Shah 1998: ch. 8). (This, needless to 
say, has not happened—or, at least, not to the extent once expected.) On the other 
hand, being set among Indians living abroad, the films register and comment on an 
important development in Indian family and kinship in the final decades of the 
20th century: the phenomenon of the internationalisation of the middle-class 
family and the consequent problem of the cultural reproduction of Indian identity in 
transnational locations. Indeed, foregrounding the social and psychological effects 
of diaspora, these two romantic ‘Bollywood’ hits have engaged with issues that 
professional sociologists and anthropologists of the family have only just begun to 
confront (see Appadurai 1997: esp. 43ff; Nadarajah n.d.).? For this reason, if for 
no other, such films should command our urgent—and unapologetic—attention. 


II 
Indianness: At home and abroad 


Indians ‘at home’ have had quite contradictory attitudes to their own diaspora.? 
So long as the diaspora was constituted largely of the descendants of indentured 
labour in the ex-colonies, of farmers and lumberjacks in Canada, or—by the '60s— 
of working-class immigrants in Britain, the diaspora could be both out of sight and, 
mostly, out of mind. But with professional middle-class emigration in the '70s and 
"80s, and the Indian community's attainment of a ‘model minority' status in the 
North American context, the diaspora could no longer be ignored. Simultaneously, 
a new role was discovered for emigrant Indians as patriotic investors in their 
country’s future. 

The less-than-satisfactory outcome of the investment incentives for Non- 
Resident Indians (NRIs) has by now somewhat impugned their patriotism, which 
was in any case compromised by the decision to emigrate to greener pastures 
rather than serving the homeland, as well as by the association of some of them 


2 There is a rapidly growing literature on aspects of the family life of emigré Indians in UK and North 
America and other diasporic destinations, particularly from femunist and social work perspectives (see, 
¢.g., Bhattacharjee 1992; and references in Bharat and Desai 1995. 65-72) However, studies of the 
family in India have barely registered this development. This asymmetry may be scen as an aspect of 
a larger phenomenon That is, while much attention has been focussed on the ‘nostalgia’ of diasponc 
peoples for the imagined homeland (see, e g , Appadurai 1997), the complementary opposite, that 1s, 
the longing for translocation/transnationality and the visualising of family dispersion, have received 
little attention An exception here is Leela Gulati's book (1993) on the effects on families of working- 
class male out-migration to the Gulf. Indian migration to the Gulf represents a peculiar case, however 
Since only certain classes of workers have been permitted to take their families along with them, 
this migration is unlikely to result in permanent settlement. The sense of 'Indianness' of the Indian 
diasponc community in the Gulf might also be inflected by the fact that a large proportion of such 
workers have been Muslims. See also Naveed-I-Rahat 1990. 

3 I am aware that there is a ‘politics’ involved in the use of the term ‘diaspora’ for persons of Indian 
ongin settled abroad (see, e.g., Nadarajah n d , Rayaprol 1997: 4; also Jain, this volume) The term 
represents an effort to construct as a unified ‘community’ peoples with very different histones and 
class backgrounds For a recent summary of the changing connotations of the terms ‘Non-Resident 
Indian’ (NRI), ‘People of Indian Ongin’ (PIO) and ‘Indian Diaspora’ with reference to changing official 
policies, see Sidharth Bhatia, ‘Cashing in on the “Indian” in the NRIs’ (Pioneer 30/06/1998). 
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with Indian separatist movements on foreign soil. On their part, the NRIs tend to 
resent being treated like Kamdhenu, the wish-fulfilling cow, ever in milk. They 
also begrudge Indian citizenship and taxation laws which, notwithstanding 
policies of economic liberalisation, appear to them to match every incentive to 
invest in the home country’s development with bureaucratic obstacles, infrastruc- 
tural snags and generalised mistrust. 

At the level of the imaginative, the emigré or foreign returned Indian, or the 
excessively westernised one, has been defined as the moral antithesis of the one 
who stays behind, the one whose values remain steadfast. This projection of 
the anxieties of modernisation and identity loss, typically focussed on women’s 
sexuality, has been a fairly consistent theme in Indian commercial cinema and other 
media of popular culture over the last half century or so (see, e.g., Chakravarty 
1996: esp. ch. 8; Prasad 1998: esp. ch. 4; Rangoonwalla 1979: 47; Thomas 1985, 
1996; Vasudevan 1995). And, one must emphasise, it certainly remains so. But 
DDLJ challenged this polarisation. In this film, contemporary Indian identity 
is constructed not in antithesis to, but rather through, the romantic engagement, 
emotional travails and psychological conflicts of protagonists who are both NRIs. 

As in real life for the NRI community, the crisis of identity in DDL/ (and 
in Pardes as well, as we shall see) condenses around the marriage choices of 
the children of first generation immigrants Marriage advertisements in Indian 
newspapers at home and abroad bear ample witness to this dilemma of continuity 
as parents seek to channel and discipline the romantic aspirations of their children 
and to ensure the perpetuation of Indian 'culture', *tradition' and 'values' into 
the next generation even as they continue to enjoy the material and professional 
advantages of expatriate living. 

While the sexual behaviour and marriage choices of first and second generation 
Indian emigrants are a matter of major concern for the NRI community, both in 
real life and 1n diasporic fiction, drama and cinema, these are not questions that 
have hitherto specially concerned the home community. But with DDLJ, their 
problems of being Indian in a foreign setting are projected as our problems of 
identity as well. Conversely, our problems of constituting a ‘moral universe’ of 
family relations are seen to be their problems as well. Thatis, the challenge of being 
(and, more importantly, remaining) Indian in a globalised world is one that must be 
met equally by those who stay at home and those who live abroad, by the ‘yuppy’/ 
'puppy'^ as much as by the NRI. Secondly, whether at home or abroad, it is the 
Indian family system that is recognised as the social institution that quintessentially 
defines being ‘Indian’ (cf. Thomas 1996).? Itis an institution that is now projected 
as portable. And itcan remain firm——or so it isfervently hoped—even when all else 
changes. Whether in accounting for the superior academic achievements of second 


4 Slang fof the Punjabi nouveau riche *yuppy' 

5 This is, if you like, a secular solution to the challenge of transnationality In practice, the other 
social institution that functions to represent Indianness 1s the Hindu religion (see Rayaprol 1997), 
a connection that feeds back, materially and ideologically, into Indian communal politics (see also 
Appadurai 1997: ch. 1) 
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generation Indians, or for the fortunes that have propelled some of the emigrants 
into the roll-call of the richest Britons today, Indian ‘family values’ are proposed as 
the crucial markers of Indianness. (Happily, and enviably, they are also believed to 
correlate positively with the achievement of worldy success in competitive foreign 
settings.) The dissident minority within the expatriate community which questions 
these values from a feminist standpoint is branded as shamelessly anti-national 
(Bhattacharjee 1992). 

At home, the iconic status of the Indian family as an institution representa- 
tive of the nation was already evident in the rhetoric surrounding Hum aapke 
hain koun. ...! (Who am I to you! Director Sooraj Barjatya, 1994; see Uberoi 
n.d. [a], 1996a). According to Aditya Chopra, DDLJ’s director, the earlier superhit 
had demonstrated that ‘the public ... reacted overwhelmingly to the fact that the 
lovers . .. were willing to sacrifice their own feelings for their families’ (Mohamed 
1996a, emphasis added). DDLJ reiterates the HAHK formula quite self-consciously, 
but now links it explicitly to the question of defining Indian identity.’ Thus, at every 
turning point in the film narrative, and with every existential crisis, the protagonists 
pause to remind themselves and each other of what it means to be ‘Indian’ (usually 
rendered as ‘Hindustani’ ). In fact, the gesture is so conspicuous that it is just short 
of comical. 


I begin this paper by looking closely at the several dramatic situations in the 
cinematic narrative of DDLJ in which specific features of Indian family, kinship 
and marriage are identified—and, one should add, valorised—as being especially 
Indian. Substantively speaking, what are these features, and what are the cir- 
cumstances and modalities through which they are manifested? However, as with 
every complex cultural text, one also finds in the narrative structure and ideological 
edifice of DDLJ some untied ends and discrepant notes which commend special 
attention. That is, along with the insistent valorisation of the Indianness of the 
Indian family at home and abroad one finds also a muted and inconclusive cri- 
tique of the Indian ‘tradition’ (parampara). The opposition thus posited between 
‘culture’ (with positive connotations) and ‘tradition’ (negative) echoes the sort of 
distinction that some articulate members of the NRI community themselves seek 
to make when defining their Indian identity in multicultural settings.) What are the 


6 *Britamn's “Tandoori Fortune 500"'. Pioneer (New Delhi), 9/03/1997. 

7 Rosie Thomas has argued that in Indian popular cinema *ideas about kinship and sexuality feed 
directly into ideas about national identity’ (1996. 160; cf. Chakravarty 1996 esp ch 1). In my study 
of the reception of HAHK (Uberoi nd  [a]), 1 found Delhi cinema audiences consistently affirming 
that the film concerned Indian ‘culture’ and ‘tradition’, though Indianness was not a theme that was 
explicitly invoked ın the cinematic narrative of HAHK in the way it is in DDLJ or, even more saliently, 
1n the subsequent Pardes z 

8 For instance, actress and wnter, Meera Syal, told an interviewer that her generation of British- 
bom Indians constructed their identity, whether consciously or unconsciously, by drawing a dis- 
tinction between ‘culture’—‘the core, the fundamental essence, of a way of life and beliefs'—and 
‘tradition’ —‘a series of habits and practices which can safely be jettisoned without affecting essential 
identities’ See Ranjana Sengupta, ‘Warm beer and chicken tikka masala’, Times of India, 12/04/1998. 
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repressive features of this ‘tradition’, and how are they manifested through family 
dynamics? And what is the line that separates the positive quality of Indianness 
from the impugned features of ‘tradition’? 

I then take up, though in rather less detail, a successor NRI-focussed romance, 
Pardes. As already noted, this latter film bears close resemblance to DDLJ? but 
it arrives at a different, and indeed more pessimistic, assessment of the possibility 
of maintaining Indian identity in diaspora. That is, where DDLJ proposes that 
Indian identity can survive translocation, albeit requiring renewal and replenish- 
ment through periodic return to the homeland, Pardes discloses a deep ambivalence 
with respect to diaspora —glamourising its material benefits and enabling possibil- 
ities, while condemning its moral consequences. The dilemma was rather neatly 
summed up in the review of Pardes published in the conservative En glish-language 
women’s magazine, Woman’s era: 


The dilemma of the Indian people who migrated to the land of promises, the 
USA, in the 1960s and the 1970s to strike it rich there is that they cannot detach 
themselves from India, where their emotional roots are planted deep into the 
earth, and they cannot leave America either for all the material well-being it 
offers them. 

.... So they look for excuses which would enable them to stay in America and 
remain Indians at the same time.!? 


In its narrative closure, Pardes would appear to suggest that it is indeed possible 
to preserve Indian family values in diasporic settings. But other voices insist there 
can be at best postponement, but ultimately not avoidance, of the loss of cultural 
identity; that, in the end, national identity must be territorialised. 

Taken together, the dissonant voices within the cinematic narratives of DDLJ 
and Pardes and the discrepant solutions they propose, indicate that contemporary 
popular cinema has emerged as an important site for engagement with the problems 
resulting from Indian middle-class diaspora, and for the articulation of Indian 
identity in a globalised world (see Appadurai 1997: ch.1). They also suggest that 
the issue is a deeply contested one: a true dilemma to which there can be no easy 
solution, in the world of the imaginary, as also—presumably—in real life. 

As a cautionary note at this point, before proceeding with the analysis, one 
should be reminded that the Indian screen also offered through these years (as 1t 
has subsequently) quite a range of issues, besides romance and the family, through 


9 Subhash Ghar has had to continually defend himself against charges of ‘copying’ DDLJ, the more 
so because Pardes appears rather different from the action films with larger-than-life villains that 
are regarded as Ghai’s usual stock-in-trade See Subhash Ghai, ‘Straight answers’, Times of India 
19/11/1997. 

10 Woman's era, September 1997, no. 2, p. 141. Interestingly, a number of fictional short stones in 
this magazine have recently focussed on the problematics of diasporic romance, while numerous articles 
simultaneously introduce readers to the pleasures of foreign travel and the advantages and tribulations of 
expatriate living. With economic liberalisation, foreign tourism has become an increasingly affordable 
luxury (and status symbol) for the Indian middle classes. A considerable measure of this intemational 
travel and tourism 1s presumably funded by diasponc relatives. 
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which to construct and assert Indianness: the restoration of the pristine values of the 
freedom movement in the face of social and political degeneration (Hindustani); 
the undeclared war against terrorism and secessionism (Roja, Maachis); and the 
re-enacted battles to secure the country’s territorial integrity (Border). It also 
offered some contrasting, and more deeply conflictual, images of family relations 
(Dil).!! But the assertion and endorsement of Indian ‘family values’ in an uncertain 
and globalising world has become a conspicious and insistent theme in popular 
culture in the 1990s. It is this that I seek to address here. 


III 
Dilwale dulhania le jayenge 


DDLJ was the first directorial venture of a very young and still media-shy director, 
Aditya Chopra, made under the "Yashraj' banner of his father, the formidable and 
long-established Bollywood director, Yash Chopra. !? Aditya Chopra had him- 
self devised the plot and scripted the screenplay for the film,!? and ultimately 
also directed it himself, since his father was not especially fired by the idea 
or—alternatively—since the latter had thought this film a suitable vehicle through 
which to ‘launch’ his son as a full-fledged director, !4 The primary aim of DDLJ, 
according to the younger Chopra, was simply ‘to make a very honest love story. . . 
a love story that would make it at the box office.... A wholesome film which I 
wouldn't mind seeing again and again' (Mohamed 19962). Interestingly, he also 
wanted *to show the international audience that India 1sn't a country of snake- 
charmers .., to acquaint them with how we Indians live, love, think and react 


11 [am grateful to Shohint Ghosh (personal communication) for this observation, and for raising the 
larger issue on which this bears. How, sociologically speaking, does one account for contemporary 
Hindi cinema's neo-conservative agenda in respect of family values, especially as compared to the 
more radical solutions of earlier eras? 

12 pprj lays claim to this lineage in an intertextual allusion of the sort that delights connoisseurs of 
popular cinema This 1s the moment when Amnsh Pun joins in the singing of marriage songs with 'Ai 
men zohra jabeen’, an exceedingly popular number from the opening scenes of the film Waqt-(1965), 
directed by Yash Chopra As in the earlier film, the song was addressed to Achala Sachdeva, who in 
DDLJ plays the role of the grandmother (Shohini Ghosh [personal communication]) 

Rajadhyaksha and Willemen have described the senior Chopra's films as *plushy, soft-focus, upper- 
class love stones (Kabhie Kabhie), battles over family honour (embodied by the mother: Deewar, 
Trishul), and the conflict between the laws of kinship and those of the state’ (1995 75). See also 
Prasad (1998 79-80) who notes in Chopra’s films both the ‘promotion of middle-class consumerism 
in the course of narratives of love, betrayal, sacrifice and reunion’, and also ‘an attempt to represent the 
woman's point of view or to centre the narrative on a woman caught between desire and an oppressive 
tradition’ Others of Yash Chopra's well-known films include Kala Pathar, Stlstla, Chandni, Lamhe, 
and the Shah Rukh Khan starrer, Darr Chopra is the younger brother of B R. Chopra. a senior figure 
of the Bombay film industry and maker of the TV Mahabharata 

13 There has, however, been a somewhat unseemly dispute with Honey Iran: over the credit for the 
script See ‘Best director, best screenplay, best dialogue—Aditya Chopra’, Filmfare 43, 4 (April 1996). 

14 The younger Chopra had already assisted his father with several films, including Aaina' and 
Chandni, and was intimately involved with the production of the critically acclaimed but commercially 
unsuccessful Lamhe (1991) 
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today’ (ibid.), a rather curious ambition considering how few foreigners (exclud- 
ing NRIs, with whom the film was reportedly exceedingly popular!?) would be 
likely to volunteer to see the movie. To these Chopra added two further, if some- 
what more abstract, considerations: 2 


I was also trying to get something out of my system. I'd be quite troubled by 
watching those love stories in which the boy and the girl elope. I'd wonder 
how can they just cut themselves off from their parents who've done so 
much for them? How can they be so callous? They have no right to break 
the hearts of their parents. I wanted to say that 1f your love is strong enough, 
your parents will be convinced about your love ultimately. 

Ialso wanted to comment on the position of the girl in Indian households. 
In fact I’m especially proud of the scene between the girl and her mother.!6 I 
think it describes the situation that Indian women are caught in very clearly. 
We may be 1n the 1990s, but there are certain things about the Indian family 
structure that haven't changed at all. 


In this statement, one finds both endorsement of the normative order of Indian 
kinship, and resistance to it from the perspective of women (cf. Prasad 1998: 80). 
This dissonance, as it reveals itself in the film narrative, will be the subject of 
discussion in due course. 

The plot of DDLJ is an exceedingly simple one: indeed, ıt 1s so simple that the 
hero, Shah Rukh Khan, described the film as merely *made up of so many beautiful 
moments’, with ‘no story’ to it at all!!? Chopra himself¢laims to have deliberately 
restrained himself from developing intricate subplots in the profligate style of so 
many Bollywood movies, or from unnecessarily elaborating on the character of 
the (quasi)-‘villain’ (the heroine's jilted fiancé), the better to concentrate on the 
central romance (Mohamed 19962). I give the gist of the plot, such as it is, below: 
typical Bollywood. 


. Raj (Shah Rukh Khan), the exuberant son of a very successful self-made NRI 
businessman, Dharam Vir Malhotra (Anupam Kher), living in London, has just 
failed his degree examination. Before joining his father in business, he plans a 
holiday in Europe with his college/friends. Coincidentally, Simran (Kajol), the 
elder daughter of an NRI shopkeeper, Baldev Singh Chowdhury (Amrish Puri), 


15 See *Des pardes' Times of India (New Delhi), 22/11/1997. A number of commentators have noted 
the important role that Indian popular cinema plays in constituung the NRI ‘community’ Seeeg, 
Chakravarty 1996: 3—4; also Appadurai 1997 

16 This problematic scene 1s analysed ın greater detail below 

17 “Best actor, Shah Rukh Khan’ Filmfare 43, 4 (April 1996) Compare the similar comment of 
Madhun Dist on the plot of HAHK, a film which she described as constructed of just ‘little-little 

_scenes’ (see Uberoind [a]) The lack of a strong story-line is not peculiar to these films, however, 
but 1s a characteristic and defining feature of Bombay commercial cinema, and one which some critics 
see as intrinsically linked to the fragmented mode of production of Indian commercial cinema (that 
1s, the specific division of labour between directors—producers—financiers—distributors—exhibitors) and 
the indigenous aesthetic traditions and genres on which it draws See Prasad 1998: esp. ch 2; also 
Thomas 1985; 122ff. 
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has persuaded her conservative and authoritarian father to allow her to go on, 
a European holiday with her girl-friends, before returning to Punjab for an 
arranged marriage with Kuljeet (Parmeet Sethi), son of her father’s old friend, 
Ajit (Satish Shah). Temporarily separated from their friends in Switzerland, Raj 
and Simran spend time together and fall in love, despite the shadow of Simran's 
impending arranged marnage to Kuljeet hanging over them. 

On return to London, Simran confides in her mother (Farida Jalal), Her 
mother is sympathetic, but her father, when he comes to know of it, is furious 
at her betrayal of his trust The family leave immediately for the Punjab for 
Simran's wedding. f 

Sensing hıs son’s disappointment, Raj’s father persuades hım not to give up 
the quest for Simran. Raj thereupon pursues Simran to Punjab, where prepa- 
rations are already in motion for her marriage. Simran is not attracted to the 
uncouth Kuljeet, and continues to dream of Raj. Raj and Simran are reunited in 
the golden mustard fields, but Raj refuses to consider elopement. 

Raj insinuates himself into Kuljeet’s household (where he is incidentally 
identified as a suitable husband for Kuljeet’s pretty younger sister, Preeti), and 
thence into Baldev Singh’s household, where he tries to win the approval of 
Simran’s father. On her part, meanwhile, Simran contrives to avoid ritually 
pledging herself to Kuljeet, secretly breaking the Karva Chauth fast with Raj. 
Meanwhile, the senior Malhotra arrives on the scene to fetch his son and bride 
back to London. 

In a sudden turn of events, the marriage date is advanced in deference to 
the wishes of Simran’s elderly grandmother, and a state of crisis is reached. 
Simran’s mother, who has come to know of Raj’s true identity, urges the two to 
elope, but Raj insists that he would marry Simran only the ‘right’ way, that is, 
with her father’s approval. 

However, when Baldev Singh discovers that Raj is the boy with whom Simran 
had romanced in Europe, and also recognises him as one of a group of Indian 
boys who had once taken advantage of him in London, he orders Raj out of the 
house. 

A defeated Raj and his father are waiting at the railway station when Kuljeet 
and his friends arrive there, armed with guns and sticks and seeking revenge 
for Kuljeet’s humiliation. A bloody fight ensues, stopped only by the arrival 
on the scene of Baldev Singh and Kuljeet’s father, along with Simran and her 
mother. 

As Raj and his father get into the train to depart, Simran pleads with her father 
to let her go with Raj. At the very last moment, as the train is pulling out, her 
father relents. Acknowledging the sincerity of Raj’s love and his willingness to 
sacrifice that love for the wider interests of the family, he finally lets go of his 
daughter. Simran flies into Raj’s outstretched arms. 


There has been little public comment on DDLJ, apart from the regular fare of film ` 
magazines. Perhaps film critics, feminists and public conscience-keepers of the 
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Left and the Right had already spent themselves in commenting on the commercial 
success, unprecedented popularity and ideologically conservative agenda of the 
rather similar HAHK in the previous year. Understandably under the circum- 
stances, such comment as there has been on DDLJ has focussed on the extent to 
which the film resembles (in general) or differs (in detail) from HAHK. It is almost 
impossible to avoid doing likewise. 

Like HANK, which Aditya Chopra has confessed to greatly admiring, DDLJ was 
a stupendous success, outdoing HAHK’s takings within the year and confirming 
that the commercial success of such movies was no mere ‘flash 1n the pan’ but 
evidence of a decisive turn in public taste. Yashraj Productions followed, more 
or less, the canny publicity and distribution strategies developed by the Barjatyas: 
withholding the release of video rights and policing video piracy, thereby continu- 
ing to draw the middle classes back to the cinema for wholesome entertainment 
(Chatterjee 1996). Close observers have noted some minor differences in the 
producers’ promotional strategies, reflecting on the slightly different (home-grown 
or cosmopolitan) audiences they were presumed to be aiming at; but this may be 
making rather a fine point of things (see Doraiswamy 1996). In terms of content, 
both HAHK and DDLJ provide what is regarded as clean, non-violent, ‘family’ 
entertainment, in contrast to the violence and revenge fare that had dominated 
Bollywood films of the 1980s and that still continues as a major idiom in Hindi 
popular cinema.!* And in either case they do so by foregrounding marriage rituals 
and festivities, a strategy which, as I have pointed out in the case of HAHK, has 
the additional function of ‘naturalising’ the song-dance items and making them 
seem less artificial to sophisticated and westernised tastes (Uberoi n.d. [a]; see 
also Gupta 1996). That is, the songs and dances that are an almost obligatory 
ingredient in commercial Hindi cínema appear to blend more 'naturally' into the 
film narrative. 

On a more critical note, it is obvious that both films endorse glamorous lifestyles, 
and effortless and guiltless consumption (see Bharucha 1995; also Dickey 1996: 
147).? Unlike HAHK, where Lord Krishna himself (assisted by Tuffy the dog) 
joins the action at crucial moments and where religiosity is very much in the air, 
religion per se does not play much of a role in DDLJ.? But in terms of its communal 


18 See Prasad (1998. esp ch. 6) for a linking of the establishment of this trend, what he terms 
‘the cinema of mobilization’, with the wider political economy of the 1970s. Films such as HAHK 
and DDLJ could be said to mark the revival, or consolidation, of ‘middle class cinema’, a second 
significant trend of the 1970s (ibid ), though these films have also proved ummensely popular with the 
‘front-benchers’. 

19 Rachel Dwyer (personal communication) sees the absence of poverty and of servants as charac- 
teristic of Yash Chopra's recent movies where, as she says, ‘everyone is rich, usually way beyond any 
possible earned income, although their jobs are often mentioned (doctors, architects, TV presenters, 
etc.)’. The foreign setting of DDLJ functions to naturalise this affluence 

20 However, one might note two instances in DDLJ where the pnnciple of what one might call 
‘metaphysical bonding’ is conspicuous Both are moments of dramatic tension. In the first, in the 
course of an engagement ceremony, Simran contrives to avoid Kuljeet’s putting a ring on the ring 
finger of her left hand by producing a bandaged finger (She receives the ring on another finger, 
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cast, the superficially more secular and cosmopolitan DDLJ may well appear more 
sinister. For here we have contemporary Punjab fervently eulogised (‘mera desh, 
mera Panjab!) and soundly caricatured (the golden fields of mustard flowers, 
makki di roti and sarson da sag, a lot of eating, drinking, camaradarie and jollity, 
machismo and male bonding, hunting and horse-riding”! ), with no mention what- 
soever of the undeclared civil war that had driven a wedge between Hindus and 
Sikhs in the region, in the nation and in the diasporic communities as well. HAHK 
may have had a ‘token’ Sikh decorating the front line of the boys’ chorus; Raja 
Hindustani (Indian King, 1997) may have rehabilitated the comic figure of the erst- 
while ‘sardarji’ jokes; Maachis (Matches, 1996) may have confronted the problem. 
of terrorist violence head-on. . .; but DDLJ returns to the villages and mustard fields 
of Punjab without a single Sikh, or for that matter AK-47 rifle, in sight!?? 
Assuming a ‘mimeticist’ point of view, DDLJ’s erasure of the harsh fact of com- 
munal conflict (along with caste and class differences) would appear to impair the 
film's authenticity as a social document. On the other hand, such gestures of sys- 
tematic erasure are themselves significant ‘social facts’, contributing importantly 
to the construction of a utopian vision of social order. That is, they are significant 
pointers to the film’s broader ideological agenda (see Prasad 1998). In practi- 
cal terms, they also allow the director to focus centrally and without unnecessary 


however, and gives a ring to Kuljeet, too.) The situation is repeated, but with enhanced tension, 
shortly afterwards. As the married women of the assembled families break the Karva Chauth fast with 
water offered by their husbands, Simran fakes a swoon, and is opportunely revived by a sip of water 
administered by Ray Simran and Raj subsequently consummate this ntual bonding in the moonlight 
on the terrace by the exchange of food with each other. 

These two instances of avoided and consummated ritual bonding are sociologically interesting in 
themselves. The former is something of a hybrid custom, melding the Christian practice of the exchange 
of rings and vows and the dedication of the ‘ring finger’ with Hindu custom Though Karva Chauth has 
long been an important Hindu festival, it is one of the domestic rituals which, like Bhai Duj, appears 
to have gained massive ground in recent years through the castes and classes of north Indian society 
(Madhu Kishwar, personal communication) 

21 A jarring note for Punjabi viewers: ‘Where is the shikar these days?’, they complained to me. 

a Aditya Chopra’s mother, Pamela, is from a Sikh family, and the family are said to follow some 
Sikh rituals. Several of Yash Chopra's movies have had Sikhs in major roles, and Hindus are shown 
participating 1n Sikh ceremonies in Silsila, The conspicuous avoidance of Sikhs and Sikhism in DDI J 
would thus seem to indicate the deliberate avoidance of a politically sensitive issue (Rachel Dwyer, 
personal communication). 

Sumita Chakravarty notes that, ın general, ‘the Bombay film treads its ground gingerly, not willing 
or capable of upsetting the two major divisions in Indian society. those of-religion and language 

` (Intercommunal or interlinguistic love-affairs or attachments have been taboo on the Indian screen.) 
Class, the other major division 1n Indian society, on the other hand, 1s seen as a less crucial barrier to 
peaceful co-existence and citizenry and 1s routinely transcended through “magical” upward mobility’ 
(1996 312; cf. Rangoonwalla 1979 46-47) It is interesting to the sociologist that ‘caste’ as a divisive 
factor in society is not mentioned by Chakravarty in respect to postcolonial Indian cinema, though 
issues of caste and untouchability were prominent in the social films of the pre-Independence period 
and, post-‘Mandal’, continue to wrack the social fabric. 

The general reluctance of popular cinema to portray or confront the problems of inter-communal 
relations makes films like Mani Ratnam's Roja and Bombay, or Gulzar's Maachis, appear most unusual. 
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diversion on the elementary aspects of romance, the transference of a woman from 
one man (and one family) to another, and on the exploration, through this romance, 
of the existential dilemmas of being Indian. It is to these that we now turn. 


IV 
Romance, Indian-style 


As already remarked, throughout the film narrative of DDLJ, the chief protagonists 
are constantly reminded of the moral responsibility of being ‘Indian’. Significantly, 
these reminders constitute major sign-posts and crisis-points in the unfolding of 
the film narrative. I set them out here in their order of occurrence: 

1. In the opening scene of the film, providing the background for the titles and 
credits, Baldev Singh Chowdhury is shown walking through Trafalgar Square en 
route to his shop and, as is obviously his wont, feeding the pigeons. Talking to 
himself, he reflects: 


This is London, the biggest city in the world. 

I’ve been here now for 22 years. 

Every day I pass down this road and it asks me: ‘Who is Chowdhury Baldev 
Singh? Where has he come from? What is he doing here?’ l 
What can I reply? J have spent so many years of my life here, and still this 
land is alien to me. 

Nobody knows me here, except these pigeons. 

Like me, they don’t have a country; they go to the place where they get food. 
Now necessity has enchained me. 

But one day, definitely, I will return to my country! 


The scene cuts briefly to golden mustard fields, icon of the Punjab, a colourful 
Punjabi folk dance, and Baldev Singh in the mustard fields, feeding his pigeons. 

As is shortly evident by a metonymic juxtapositioning, the question, ‘Who am 
I?, ‘Why am I here?’, has clearly been provoked not only by the crisis of Baldev 
Singh’s middle age: it also coincides with the coming into maturity of his elder 
daughter, Simran. i 

Our first glimpse of Simran at her home, hair blown across her face, conveys an 
impression of barely controlled sensuality. She has been writing love poems—to 
no-one in particular, she assures her mother in confidence—but the film shortly 
interleaves cameos of her life with Raj’s to establish their destiny with each other 
against the background of the very sensually rendered song, ‘Mere khvabon men 
jo aye’ (‘Someone has come to tease me in my dreams; ask him to come before 
me’). The connection of Baldev Singh’s identity crisis with Simran’s budding 
sensuality is further underlined by his joyful reaction to the coincidental arrival 
that very evening of Ajit’s letter, redolent with the flavours of Punjab (the famous 
makki di roti and sarson da sag!), renewing the proposal for Simran’s marriage to 
his son, Kuljeet. 

2. Simran, reading out Ajit’s letter to her father, suddenly breaks off and runs to 
her room. Her mother intuitively realises that news of the proposal has upset her 
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daughter, though Simran has been aware of the possibility of marriage to Kuljeet 
since she was a little girl. But her father interprets her moodiness as the ‘shyness’ 
appropriate to a modest young girl facing the prospect of marriage and, of course, 
mature sexuality: 


B.S. See, Lajo, she is feeling shy. 
This is our culture. . . . Indian culture. 
Even today a daughter feels shy in front of her father. 
You see, I haven't failed. I have kept India alive here in the heart oi 
London. 


In the privacy of her room, Simran tears up her love poems, the record of her 
unspecified longing. 

3. Raj and his friends on a night out together, pull up to buy some beer from 
Baldev Singh's shop just as he is closing for the day. Baldev Singh refuses one 
of the boys, but Raj tries another tack. Pleading a migraine, for which he needs 
medicine, Raj appeals to their shared identity as ‘Indians’ (‘Hindustani’). Baldev 
Singhrelents and obliges him, but when Raj then tries to buy some beer, Chowdhury 
realises that he has been taken advantage of. He is furious, and demands to know 
how such ruffians can dare to call themselves Indian. Raj makes off with the beer 
anyhow, tossing the payment on to the counter. Chowdhury is still fuming over 
the incident when he reaches home. 

Clearly, boyish exuberance is a challenge to the deadly serious role of being an 
emigré Indian. It is also an index of a liminal stage in the male life cycle—the 
‘boys will be boys’, male-bonding, ‘I hate girls’ phase of flirtatious and teasing 
relations with the opposite sex, prior to acceptance of the responsibilities of adult 
heterosexuality. As will be seen, the attainment of mature adulthood, scripted as 
acceptance of Indian identity, is exemplified in the first instance in the exercise of 
sexual self-control (cf. Uberoi 1996b: xx). 

4. As their paths cross in Europe, Simran and Raj establish a feasing, attrac- 
tion/hostility relation with each other. Thanks to Raj’s pranks, Simran misses her 
train to Zurich, and attempts to hitch a ride there. The Swiss police are questioning 
her, when Raj comes by in his car and claims her as his wife. She petulantly accepts 
a lift from him under the circumstances, but they gradually open out with each 
other and confirm that they are both Indian. 

5. This confirmation of shared Indian origins is only the beginning of a major 
test which is, arguably, the most dramatic episode in the first half of the film. Their 
car having broken down, Raj and Simran are forced to spend the night together in 
a small hotel where only a single room is available. Mindful of the compromising 
situation she had got into, Simran stalks off to the barn. Raj joins her there. He 
tries to persuade her to eat something or share some rum with him, but she instead 
berates him for daring to drink in front of an /ndian girl. He appears to drop off 
to sleep. As the snow falls through the roof and she shivers with cold and hunger, 
she eyes the rum bottle and fantasises an intimately romantic relationship with Raj 
(the song, ‘Jara sa jhum lun main’). 
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In the morning, to her consternation, Simran wakes up back in the hotel room, 
dressed in Raj's pyjamas. Raj, bringing her tea, comments that she looks even 
more beautiful in the morning, adding for good measure that this must have been 
her ‘first time’. Greatly perturbed, she demands to know what had happened in 
the night, and he teasingly leads her to believe the worst—‘What happened last 
night is what is meant to happen’—, he declares, revealing a cluster of lipstick 
‘love-bites’ on his bare chest. She becomes quite hysterical. Suddenly, Raj stops 
joking and becomes serious. Looking into her eyes he swears that, rogue though 
he may appear to be, he is after all ‘Hindustani’, and is well aware of what an 
Indian girl’s ‘honour’ (izzat) means to her: ‘Nothing happened last night to make 
us ashamed; I was only joking with you’. She concludes with relief that she has 
not lost her virginity after all, while Raj for his part promises not to make such 
upsetting jokes again. 

6. Something changes between Raj and Simran after the episode in the hotel, 
though Simran’s disclosure that she is engaged to be married casts a pall over the 
developing relationship. Learning of it, Raj expresses surprise that Simran could 
think of commending her whole life to someone she had never met:2? 


S. I don’t feel the need [to meet him]. My father has seen him. He's my 
father’s friend’s son. 


In our society [India], that’s what happens. 


Nonetheless, before they rejoin their friends, Raj discloses his love for Simran. 
7. Back in Punjab, where marriage preparations are well under way, Simran and 
Raj are reunited. Simran begs Raj to take her away, but Raj declares: 


No, I have not come here to steal you. 
True, I was born in London. But I am an Indian. 
I will persevere till I marry you, and your father himself will put your hand 
in mine. 
8. At a gathering at the Chowdhury's, Raj's father meets Baldev Singh. The 
senior Malhotra identifies himself as ‘Hindustani’: 


My country, my land! Everything is available [over there], but not this 
culture. .. . Everywhere I go, I have India in my heart. 


He announces that he has come to India to fetch Raj's bride. 

9. Simran contrives to avoid drinking water and taking food from Kuljeet at 
the breaking of the Karva Chauth fast. She is discovered by her mother as she 
completes the ritual bonding with Raj on the terrace. Atthe sight of them together, 
her mother urges Simran not to sacrifice herself for ‘tradition’ (as she herself had 


23 NRIs are well aware that the institution of arranged marriage—marriage to a person they have never 
courted and often never met—appears particularly bizarre in the cultural settings in which they now 
live. They are sometimes quite defensive on this score, arguing that Indian-style arranged marriage 
is demonstrably more stable than so-called ‘love marriage’. Expenentally, the institution of arranged 
marriage is a major point of contention between first and second generation emigré Indians, the latter 
often sharing the cultural presuppositions of their western peers. 
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done} and, handing over a bundle of jewels, she advises the two of them to elope. 
Again, Raj refuses: 


R. Mother ... I lost my own mother when I was very young. But I 
remember one thing she said to me: “There are two paths in life. One is 
night and one is wrong. Maybe one has to suffer a lot in choosing the 
right path, but there is success in the end. That doesn’t happen with 
the wrong path.’ 


I want my Simran with her father’s consent. Now don’t you worry. 
She’s my responsibility. 


“You don’t know my husband’, the mother warns. ‘But your husband doesn’t know 
me,’ replies Raj. The stage is now set for the denouement. 

10. Raj seeks to win Baldev Singh’s affection by sharing with him his early 
morning communion with the pigeons in the mustard fields. In one of these 
encounters, Baldev Singh confides how he has loved to feed pigeons ever since he 
was a small boy. This gives Raj an opening, and he asks if there is any difference 
between the pigeons of Punjab and those of London. Baldev Singh replies: 'I 
know the pigeons here, and they know me. We are of the same soil. The London 
ones are foreign to me.’ Raj replies: ‘Maybe you haven't got to know them [i.e., 
the London ones] properly yet.' 

That Raj is the metaphorical ‘London’ pigeon, seeking recognition for his true 
self in contrast to the local pigeon is immediately made clear. A shot rings out. 
Kuljeet gallops by with his rifle in his hand and a wounded pigeon flutters to the 
earth. Raj picks it up and dresses its wounds with the healing powers of the soil 
of Punjab, disclosing his identity as the boy of the London episode and asking 
Baldev Singh’s forgiveness. 

11. In the final showdown between Baldev Singh and Raj, Baldev Singh recalls 
this conversation, and accuses Raj of insinuating himself into the household to 
steal both his daughter and his honour. In a grand soliloquy, which fortunately did 
not make the cinema audiences either hoot or titter (indeed, it was touch-and-go, 
according to the director [Mohamed 1996a]}, Raj renounces his claim over Simran, 
and returns her to her father’s care. Once again, his sentiments echo those that he 
had earlier characterised as being quintessentially ‘Indian’: 


Our mother and father gave us life and love. 
We have no right to disobey them. 

[to Simran] I’ve got no right over you. 

Your father was right. I’m a nobody (awara). 
I should have known love can’t fix everything. 
{to Baldev Singh] Here, she’s yours. 


It was this simultaneous assertion of love and of the willingness to renounce it for 
the sake of honouring parental authority that ultimately persuades Baldev Singh 
to relent of his stand and forfeit his personal bond of honour with his friend Ajit. 
He commends Simran into Raj’s outstretched arms. 
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Comment 


As already noted, Baldev Singh’s anxiety as an Indian takes an acute form at the 
moment when his elder daughter is sexually mature and ripe for marriage. This 
makes ıt encumbent on him to arrange her marriage without delay. The arunge- 
ment takes the form of the revival of a *deal' made between two friends when their 
children were infants. Baldev Singh’s honour (izzat) is now implicated not only in 
fulfilling his commitment to his friend, but in ensuring that his daughter’s virtue 
is untainted He is most reluctant to allow her to go on a holiday with her friends 
in Europe, and relents only when Simran promises that she will give him no cause 
for complaint. 

The discovery of Simran’s European romance with Raj threatens Baldev Singh’s 
honour as an Indian in several ways. Firstly, it challenges his authority as a 
patriarch; his daughter has been disobedient to his will, and must be corrected. 
Secondly, it threatens his sacred duty as a Hindu father to gift his daughter in mar- 
riage, for the troth involves only the young couple, Simran and Raj. Thirdly, it chal- 
lenges the principle of ‘alliance’, whereby marriage is construed as a union between 
two families through the ‘exchange’ of women, rather than just an arrangement 
between two individuals setting up a new conjugal family together. Fourthly, by 
compromising Simran’s virtue, her purity as a gift-object is depreciated, and his 
own honour therewith. 

The whole effort of the film thereafter is to provide reassurance on all these 
counts such that Raj succeeds in winning Simran not by eliminating or displacing 
her father but by becoming Indian himself in his commitment to the crucial prin- 
ciples of the Indian ‘culture’ of kinship. Thus, Raj refuses to defy Simran’s father, 
but works to bring him round. More importantly, he does not contest the father’s 
authority to bestow her. Twice given the chance to elope, he refuses to do so and 
vows that he will marry Simran only the ‘right’ way, the ‘Indian’ way, that is, 
with the father’s active consent. This tribute to paternal authority is rationalised as 
‘gratitude’ to the parents who gave her life and brought her up. It is Raj’s stubborn 
stand on this principle that almost spells personal disaster, while at the same time 
constructing him as a true Indian, respectful of parental authority to the point of 
self-denial. (Ultimately, of course, his willingness to make this ‘sacrifice’ stands 
to his credit.) 

Director Aditya Chopra’s commitment to the authority of parental will over 
individual freedom of choice and youthful desire has already been quoted—in 
words that are in fact almost identical to those mouthed by Raj in his statements 
first to Simran and then, more elaborately, to her mother, as justification for his 
refusal to elope (see below). The final, and even more elaborate statement, eyeball 
to eyeball with the enraged Baldev Singh, was also to the same effect. Reading 
backwards one recalls that Raj had earlier identified these sentiments as springing 
from his /ndian heritage. 

Apart from the director, the film's hero Shah Rukh Khan also echoed the point 
that gratitude to parents should take precedence over individual self-gratification. 
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Interviewed after receiving the Filmfare best actor award for his role, Shah Rukh 
Khan, in an interesting conflation of his off-screen and on-screen roles, stressed his 
personal experience of the same moral dilemmas (as were faced by Raj in DDLJ) 
in the course of his inter-communal courtship of his wife-to-be, Gaun. It may be 
significant here that the script was supposedly written with Shah Rukh Khan in 
mind for the role of Raj. 


Q. How close did you feel to Raj? 

SRK Im like Raj in the film. I live recklessly like him. 
Like Raj who was so confident about winning over Simran’s parents, I 
knew I could win over her parents and Gauri would be mine. 

Q. You had to go through all those troubles even in real life? 

SRK Sort of. Gauri's parents were dead against the marriage. Her mother 

: threatened to commit suicide. Her father called me over and said it 
wouldn't work out. . . . i 


They're a typical Punjabi family. Just like Simran’s.... I managed to 
patao {butter up] all her relatives one by one.... 

Q. What about the trying times? 

SRK Ya, things weren't working out. Gauri was locked up at home. ... Like 
Simran in Dilwale .. . she would keep telling me, ‘Shah Rukh, you don’t 
know my parents .... You take things so lightly’, and J would tell her 
that things would be alright. 

Q. You never thought of eloping? 

SRK No, like Raj and Simran we never wanted to go against the wishes of 

our parents. The thought of running away from home never crossed our 
minds. But we knew we'd get married for sure. 
When I met Gauri’s parents, I just couldn’t get myself to say that I loved 
their daughter. That, I thought, was a stupid thing to say .,. because 7 
could never love their daughter as much as they loved her. They had 
given birth to and brought up Gauri.... My love would never be a 
substitute for their love (emphasis added). 


Initially it appears that Raj’s success in marrying Simran would subvert the 
principle of marriage as alliance between two families (rather than between two 
individuals). After all, the (chaste) consummation of young love takes place in 
a setting—neither his home nor hers, neither London nor Punjab—where the 
protagonists have temporarily shed both their families and their respective peer 
groups: it is just between themselves. And God, of course. 


24 Again, these are almost the exact words of the film script used on two occasions. (i in Raj's 
conversation with Simran when she begs him to take her away; and (ii) in conversation with her 
mother, when the latter advises Ray and Simran to elope 

25 ‘Best actor, Shah Rukh Khan’, Filmfare 43, 4 (April 1996). Shah Rukh’s final comment here 
echoes the words used by Raj in his penultimate and most dramatic confrontation with Baldev Singh. 
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But the satisfactory conclusion of the romance in marriage requires the active 
participation of the parents. Raj is in fact as quick to involve his father as Simran 
is to involve her mother, and 1t is Raj’s father, identifying with his son, who urges 
him not to give up his quest just because Simran is promised to someone else. 
The senior Malhotra doesn’t leave matters there. He shortly proceeds to Punjab, 
announcing that he has come to fetch Raj's bride home and lending a hand in 
various ways (including showing up Kuljeet as a rather nasty piece of work). 
When he finally meets the lovely Simran, who spontaneously drops at his feet,?6 
he actively gives his approval: ‘Terrific, fantastic, done, chailo [let's go] True, 
Baldev Singh’s good friend Ajit is displaced as the affine of first choice, but the 
principle of ‘affinity as a value’ (to use Louis Dumont’s apt term [1983]) shows 
every sign of robust renewal. 

Finally, when 1t comes to the point and Raj has Simran alone and drunk, ¢2sirous 
and very desirable, he recalls that he is after all an Indian and that he understands 
what an Indian girl's ‘honour’ means to her. It may be remarked here that Simran's 
‘honour’ resides in her virginity, understood in the narrowest physiological sense, 
for Raj has already undressed and ravished her. Similarly, what passed between 
them in a subsequent night together in the mustard fields is left to the imagination, 
but the assumption is of continued chastity: at least in its most literal figuration.”7 

This is all consistent with the ‘blushing’ reply of Aditya Chopra to an inter- 
viewer's question about the ‘sexual permissiveness’ of the '90s: ‘Sex is there...’, 
he conceded. ‘It’s on everyone’s mind. You just have to know when to exercise 
self-control and not take advantage of the other person’ (Mohamed 1996a, empha- 
sis added). The remark is interesting for its valorisation of male self-control?’ 
whereas, at least going by the text of DDLJ, female sexuality requires either con- 
trol, or else self-denial, by the male ‘other’. 


V 
The tyranny of ‘tradition’ 


Let us now retrace our steps to chart the undertow of resentment and critique that 
lies beneath the normative culture of Indian kinship. I single out four episodes in 
particular. Significantly, in each case the perspective is that of female characters. 


26 A gesture so nicely rendered that Aditya Chopra describes it as "brilliant acting on Kajol's part 
(Mohamed 19962) 

77 Whilethe heroine's chastity must be maintained, the definition of chastity is pushed to its narrowest 
This is consistent with a point made by Rosie Thomas (1996), namely that popular cinema must perforce 
operate within the moral code acceptable to viewers, but that it is always negotiating (and transforming) 
its limits A similar literalness in respect of virginity is often invoked ın judicial discourse in rape cases 
(see Veena Das n d ; Uberoi 1996c 199—200, n d. [b]. 

28 See Alter 1997; also Uberoi 1995b and 1996b: xx, for the valonsation of chastity and the linking of 
individual brahmacharya with national regeneration See also Anuja Agrawal's discussion (1998) of 
popular Hindi magazine short stories on the theme of the encounter of a male protagonist with a pros- 
titute Agrawal makes the important point that the male exercise of sexual self-restraint is what marks 
out the object woman as one of his own community paradoxically, both marnageable, and requiring 
contro] The women of ‘other’ communities are, as 1t were, ‘fair game’ for a man's sexual impulses 
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1. Simran is trying to win her father over to allow her to go to Europe with her 
friends. She first impresses him with her piety (he discovers her, early morning, 
bathed and dressed in a sari, praying at the family shrine), confirming in his mind 
his success in instilling Indian values in children raised in a foreign land (see 
above). Simran then pleads with her father in the following terms: She is about 
to leave for Punjab, in deference to her father’s wishes, to marry a man she has 
never met. And she may never come back. Before she does so, she would like to 
visit Europe, to have just one month of her own life for herself, to fulfil her own 
desires. She promises that she will do nothing to embarrass her father. 

The suggestion here is, firstly, that a girl’s desires are of little account when it 
comes to arranging her marriage. Though we (i.e., the audience) now know, and 
her mother knows, of Simran’s longing for a still unspecified object of desire, the 
father sees only the modesty (sharam, ‘shame’) proper to a well-brought up Indian 
girl discussing the prospect of her marriage with her father. Nor is there space 
for her exercise of free will in the matter of mate selection: the choice of groom 
is entirely her father’s, and her abiding by thaf choice a question of his personal , 
honour. It is in this context of the negation of both desire and agency that she begs 
for just one month of her life to be herself, between her present role as daughter 
and her impending role as daughter-in-law. 

2. Following the intimate incident in the Swiss hotel, dready described at some 
length for its crucial importance in defining male Indianness, Raj confides to 
Simran that he is still waiting for the girl of his dreams who will one day materialise 
before him. He seeks to know if Simran has a similar longing. Implicitly critiquing 
her own lack of agency (for she has, after all, been brought up in the same foreign 
setting as Raj), she replies matter-of-factly: 


S. There is no place for any unknown, unseen person in my dreams. I’m 

already engaged to someone in India. 

Oh. What’s he like? He must be very handsome. 

I don’t know. I have never seen him. 

You haven’t seen the person you are going to marry? 

I don’t feel the need to. My father has seen him. 

He’s my father’s friend’s son 

R. How can you think of spending your life with a person you don’t know, 
whom you’ve never seen. Can you commit your whole life to him? 

S. In our society, that's what happens. 


e gEOE 


3. Simran's grandmother observes to her father that Simran does not seem as 
happy as she should be at the prospect of her marriage. Her father assures his 
mother that there is no problem—that Simran is merely unfamiliar with the place, 
the people and the food, etc. But, recalling Simran's European romance, he 
tells his wife in no uncertain terms that Simran had better forget the European 
affair: or else....! Meanwhile, Simran's mother takes her daughter aside and 
cautions her: 
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M. When I was a little girl, my grandfather used to tell me that there is no 

difference between a man and a woman. Both have the same rights. But 
once I grew up I understood that it was not the case. My education was 
stopped so that my brothers’ education could be continued; their education 
was more important than mine. After that, I sacrificed my life; first as a 
daughter and then as a daughter-in-law. 
But when you were born I took a vow that you would never have to make 
the same sacrifices as I did. I wanted you to live your own life. But Simran, 
I was wrong. I forgot that a woman has no right to make such a pledge. 
Women are born to make sacrifices for men, but not the other way round. 
I beg you, give up your happiness and forget him [the boy]. Your father 
will never allow it. 


S. You're right, mother. I was being foolish. I don’t even know whether he 
[Raj] loves me or not. My father has done so much for my happiness. Can’t 
I make a little sacrifice for his happiness? 


This scene, which was regarded by the director and by the actors involved as 
a crucial and challenging one, is interesting in two respects. Firstly, though it is 
not explicitly so stated, the mother’s instinctive identification with her daughter’s 
longings and with her present dilemma (being married to someone against her 
will) suggests that she has a similar and never forgotten desire in her own life, 
though she has been a dutiful and loving wife and mother for many years. (There 
is just a hint of transgression here.) Secondly, the condemnation of the injustice 
of ‘tradition’ (parampara) is paradoxically the very ground on which the mother 
asks Simran to give up her own aspirations and ‘sacrifice’ her personal happiness. 
Simran is asked to be obedient to a tradition which they both recognise to be 
unjust—for the simple reason that, realistically speaking, in this society women 
have no other option. The result is that Simran tells her mother to convey to her 
father her willingness to go ahead with the marriage to Kuljeet. 

Actress Kajol identified with this defeatism; maybe not personally, but on behalf 
of many girls she had known. 


I will never forget that scene where Simran tells Faridaji [her mother] that 
she’s ready to get married. And there was that scene where I break down [as 
Raj leaves her house]. I don't get hysterical or anything. . . . I just seem to 
give up. It was almost as if 1 don't care what happens to me anymore. T-just 
give up, like many girls do in real life when they don’t have an option. 


I must have met 120 girls like Simran, girls who have fallen in love. .» . 
But they have not always seen a happy ending like the characters in the film. 

I think Dulhania ... also made thousands of parents think about what 
happens to their children when they try to force them into marriage with 
someone they don't know. . ., let alone love (emphasis added).?9 


29 ‘Best actress, Kajol’. Filmfare 43, 4 (Apnl 1996), emphasis added. 
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4. Simran’s mother has discovered her on the terrace in the moonlight, breaking 
the Karva Chauth fast with Raj, and she realises that this must be the boy that 
Simran had fallen in love with. She now repeats her condemnation of Indian 
tradition, but with a different conclusion this time: defiance, not submission. 


I won’t let what happened to me happen to my daughter. She will not be just 
a daughter or a daughter-in-law. She will live her own life. ... 


You need not sacrifice your love. 
[to Raj] My blessings. She will be happy with you. Take her away. I’ll take 
care of the rest. 


But, as already noted, Raj declines to run away with Simran and insists he must 
win her father’s approval. In so doing, he identifies with patriarchal authority, 
with the ‘law’ of the father, and distances himself from the socially subversive and 
sentimental complicity of mother and daughter. 


Comment 


In the subtext of DDLJ, when women speak, it is to criticise a culture of kinship in 
which there is no space or time when they can legitimately be the subjects of their 
own desire and destiny: they are first daughters, then daughters-in-law, the objects 
of exchange between men. At the same time, when they sacrifice their personal 
desires, it is not seen as an assertion of individual agency, but simply as recognition 
of the fact that they have ‘no option’ in a situation which is inherently unjust. 

The position is different for men. When faced with a conflict between individual 
desire and conformity to social values, they may choose to sacrifice the former, 
but this exercise of agency is ultimately ennobling, not diminishing. The happy 
ending that can result from the resolution of this conflict—parental endorsement 
of aromantic relationship—is for them at once an affirmation of individual agency 
and a consummation of desire. For women, the resolution of the crisis is just ‘good 
luck’. As Kajol acknowledged, Simran was simply luckier than most other girls, 
than Indian girls in real life: She gave in to the system; yet she was happily able 
to achieve the object of her desire. 


VI 
Pardes: Reinstituting the contradiction of India and the West 


DDLJ belongs not only in a genealogy of immensely successful ‘clean’ and ‘sim- 
ple’ romantic dramas, with gorgeous backdrops, catchy music and old-fashioned 
‘family values’. It was also, as subsequent releases have demonstrated, one of a 
new series of popular movies in which the NRI is positioned as hero. This in itself 
seems to be a social trend worth watching and reflecting on—a testimony at once 
to the enabling opportunities of the liberalised economy of the 1990s, and to the 
emergence of a new transnational Indian elite class as the reference group for the 
upwardly mobile Indian middle classes (Arvind Das 1997; also Appadurai 1997: 
ch. 1; Prasad 1998: esp. 81-88). 
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Now, exotic foreign locales are nothing new in Indian popular cinema, and there 
have been times when they have seemed positively de rigueur for enhancing the 
visual pleasures of a film, and its song—dance items in particular. But DDLJ had 
introduced an element of novelty in this practice by its attempt to define Indian 
identity for Indians both at home and abroad through the emotional travails of a 
young NRI couple in love, rather than through the more conventional confronta- 
tion of Eastern versus Western cultures and values. Following soon after DDLJ, 
however, Subhash Ghai's Pardes (1997) reverted once again to the old formula. 
Before commenting further on this film by way of both comparison and contrast 
with DDLJ, one must perforce, and with the usual disclaimers, try to provide a 
brief summary of the plot: 


Kishori Lal (Amrish Puri), an NRI millionaire, has returned from America to 
find a bnde for his son, Rajiv (Apoorva Agnihotri), brought up in the U.S. He 
selects Kusum Ganga (Mahima Chaudhary), the young and lovely daughter of 
his old friend, Suraj Dev, whom he meets by chance. 

Back in the States, Kishori Lal asks Arjun (Shah Rukh Khan), his adopted 
son, to escort Rajiv back to India to meet the girl and persuade him to marry 
her. Rajiv, a bit of a playboy, is reluctant, but when he meets Ganga he agrees 
to the marriage on the condition that Ganga first try out living 1n the States for 
a month to see if she can adjust to the change. Suraj Dev's family members are 
initially disapproving, but relent when Kishori Lal assures them that Ganga and 
Rajiv can get formally engaged first, and that an aunt can chaperone Ganga to 
the States. 

In the States, Ganga is dismayed to discover Rajiv's weakness for cigarettes, 
drink and women, and to learn of his earlier physical involvement with a long- 
term girl frend. She comes to rely increasingly on Arjun who, despite his unac- 
knowleged feelings for her, continues to try to smoothen things over between 
Rajiv and Ganga in deference to his foster-father's commission. Their closeness 
is noted by Arjun's friend, who urges him to declare his love; and by a malicious 
aunt, who sows suspicion in Kishori Lal's mind. 

At the malicious aunt's insistence, Kishori Lal sends Arjun away, and Rajiv 
and Ganga go on a tnp together to Las Vegas. Here Rajiv attempts to rape 
Ganga. She knocks him unconscious and runs away, but 1s located by Arjun 
who escorts her back to India. 


30 See, e.g., Chakravarty 1996. 202-203, 210 The famous examples of an earlier era, combining 
the attractions of consumption and an ultimately moralising voyeunsm, were Sangam (1964), Love 
in Tokyo (1966), An evening in Paris (1967) and Purab aur Paschim (1970), but the trend continues 
up to the recent Jeans (1997), the most expensive popular movie ever made, in which beauty queen 
Aishwarya Rai dances in front of seven wonders of the world Some observers link the present fondness 
for foreign locales with the unavailability of Kashmir. for film shooting Incidentally, Yash Chopra i$ 
well-known for setting scenes of his movies abroad —Rekha dancing in the Dutch tulip fields in Silsila 
1s a well- remembered example—and he has been actively wooed by British tourism authorities for 
more of the same (see Mohamed 1996b). 
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Incensed, Rajiv and Kishori Lal pursue the couple to India. Ganga’s father 
attempts to kill Arjun for compromising his honour. Arjun draws his own blood 
on the sword, and leaves, declaring his and Ganga’s innocence. 

Ata Sufi shrine, while qawalis sing of divine love, a fight takes place between 
the rival ‘brothers’. Kishori Lal and Ganga’s father arrive to intervene. Though 
Arjun concedes that he has fallen in love with Ganga, he denies betraying his 
foster-father’s faith and maintains that he has never laid hands on Ganga. Ganga 
displays the signs of Rajiv’s brutal attempted rape. 

Recognising the truth and purity of Arjun’s love for Ganga, Kishori Lal 
proposes that she should marry not Rajiv, who has proved himself unworthy, 
but Arjun. Father and foster-son, and father and daughter, are then happily 
reconciled. 


Like DDLJ, Pardes has been exceedingly popular with NRI audiences,?! though 
its commercial performance in India was somewhat uneven through different cir- 
cuits of the movie distribution network, and different constituencies of the viewing 
public. This unevenness of response may represent a degree of public saturation 
with the ‘clean’ NRI-as-hero formula (at least, that is what the critics and distrib- 
utors seem to think), but it may also express popular discomfort with the rather 
unsatisfactory narrative closure that Pardes ultimately arrives at: the story-line 
unges on just too many ‘unbelievable’ details, a disappointed viewer assured 
me. 

Detailing all the instances in Pardes where Indianness is directly invoked, as 
was just done in the case of DDLJ, would be a thoroughly tedious and nearly 
impossible exercise, for the contradiction of India and the West permeates and 
structures the whole text. This was not quite the case with DDLJ: Though set in 
the NRI community and show-casing the scenic attractions of England and the 
Continent, Aditya Chopra had used this exotic background, as he put it, simply 
*to create the character of a rigid father',?? that is, someone whose patriarchal 
*rigidity' in the context of a romantic drama is given plausibility by his situational 
alienation from his roots: 


31 The film reportedly celebrated a 100-day run in fourteen of the sixteen centres in the UK, USA 
and Canada where it was being shown See ‘Des pardes' Times of India, 22/11/1997 

32 She was referring to the ‘unlikely’ events (i) that a father would arrange his daughter's marriage 
with an NRI without checking adequately on the boy's character; and (11) that a girl would be allowed to 
go and [ive with her fiancé's family before actually getting marred Though ethnography suggests that 
the second is indeed unlikely to happen, it 15 sadly true that parents over-eager to arrange advantageous 
matches fortheir daughters with NRI grooms often fail to make adequate inquines about the prospective 
mates However, as Rosie Thomas has pointed out (1985. 128), viewers’ criteria of verisimilitude 
‘refer primarily to a film's skill in manipulating the rules of the film's moral universe. Thus one 1s more 
likely to hear accusations of "unbelievability" if the codes of, for example, ideal kinship are ineptly 
transgressed . than if a hero is a superman who single-handedly knocks out a dozen burly henchman 
and then bursts into song." 

3 Typically, the mainspring of a Bollywood romance 1s provided by the factor of parental opposition 
(e g., Rangoonwalla 1979 36, 39), often justified by differences in socio-economic status or by long- 
term feuding relations between the young couple’s families. 
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I felt that the character of Amrishji [i.e., played by Amrish Puri] could be 
shown to be far away from his roots. In a sense he is a displaced person and 
yet his outlook is very stubborn. Without intending to, I touched upon the 
issue of the major generation gap that exists between Indian immigrants and 
their children (Mohamed 19962). 


Pardes, on the contrary, explicitly problematises the opposition of India and 
the West in its narrative structure which unfolds through a series of situations of 
conflict between characters marked by their different degrees of Indianness. Thus, 
there is the aptly named heroine, Ganga, a girl so innocent of the larger world 
that she has never been out of her village. There is the foreign-born and bred 
Rajiv, who smokes, drinks and womanises, and despises everything about India 
and Indians. There is the ‘Little Master’, Arjun, Rajiv’s foster-brother, whose roots 
are still in India and whose dream girl conforms to the ideal picture of the Indian 
woman (the picturisation of the song, ‘Meri mehbooba’, evoking the ambience of 
‘calendar art’). There is the millionaire Kishori Lal, thirty-five years resident in 
the States, for whom every visit to India feels like return to the love and security of 
the mother’s lap. A caricature of the nostalgic NRI, his ‘long-distance patriotism’ 
(Arvind Das [1997]) is now focussed in his self-deceiving search for an Indian 
bride for his son Rajiv; he needs Ganga to remove the accumulated toxins of life 
in America. As a villain (of the comic more than the menacing variety), there is 
even a phoney NRI, Amir Chand, whose claim to the prestigious status of NRI is 
compromised by the fact that his stint abroad was merely in Sri Lanka. 

As will have been evident in the plot summary, there are two major crises in 
the story-line of Pardes, both of which are privileged moments for reflection on 
the problematics of transnational Indian identity. The first critical point is reached 
when Rajiv tries to force his fiancé, Ganga, to make love to him. After all, he 
remonstrates with her, they are going to get married in a few days in any case. And 
besides, his American friends all have sex with their girl-friends and see nothing 
wrong init. Rebuffed by Ganga, who insists that they should wait for the consecra- 
tion of their relationship through the sacrament of marriage (the ‘seven pheras’), 
Rajiv gives voice to his contempt for India as a land of shit, of hypocrisy and 
of sexual double standards; a land where people mouth sanctimonious platitudes 
about chastity but where the population goes on increasing anyhow.** ‘It stinks’, 
he adds for good measure. ‘How dare you insult my India!’, Ganga screams at 
him as she sends him flying. A furious Rajiv then forces himself on her until she 
mánages to knock him out and flee. 

The second crisis is the film’s denouement. Following a bloody fight between 
Rajiv and Arjun, Rajiv is exposed for his assault on Ganga’s chastity as a person 
morally unworthy to call himself an ‘Indian’ (‘Hindustani’): ‘Go back to America’, 


34 Thus last statement, a forthnght condemnation of Indian sexual hypocrisy, drew massive applause 
from the ‘front-benchers’ in cinema halls in Delhi Seemingly contradictonly, there was also sponta- 
neous applause for Ganga's mposte—perhaps not so much for her indignant verbal defense of national 
dignity as for her spirited assault on the unattractive Rajiv. 
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_he is told, ‘that’s where you belong’. For his part, too, Kishori Lal is exposed as 
someone living a lie, vainly trying to stem the process of Americanisation in his 
family by marrying his playboy son to an innocent Indian girl. And Arjun is 
revealed as the true hero, his love for the heroine expressed in, and ennobled by, 
his exercise of sexual self-restraint. Though his heart registers his love almost 
independently of his will (the song, ‘Yeh dil, diwana’), he restrains himself from 
declaring his love, firstly out of loyalty to his foster-father's commission to bring 
about the marnage of Rajiv and Ganga, and secondly—even when he has the 
opportunity—because he is a true Indian in his respect for the sacred institution of 
Indian (Hindu) marriage. 

Initially a mediator between Rajiv and Ganga, Arjun’s ultimate victory in the 
love-triangle is testimony to his mediating position between India and the West.35 
Hecan translate each for the other, and combines in himself the best of both worlds. 
Though his future will presumably lie in America, he remains emotionally and 
morally an Indian, as his dedication to building a music school in India in his 
father's memory and his spontaneous choice of a pure Indian girl as love-object 
both indicate. 

Arjun's true affinity with the motherland contrasts with that of his foster-father. 
‘In America’, Kishori Lal expansively informs his astonished foreign friends as 
they wonder at the perfection of the Taj Mahal, ‘love is give and take. But in India, 
love means give and give’. But Kishon Lal’s Indianness has been irrevocably 
corrupted by his wealth and power. His arrogant self-deception leads him to 
believe that he can re-Indianise his spoiled son by marrying him to an Indian girl. 
The women in his family know better, however. Whether kindly, like the bua 
Krishna, or nasty, like the peevish caci (paternal aunt), Neeta, they can see that 
preserving Indian family values through the challenges of diaspora is ultimately 
an unsustainable ambition. One can only ‘adjust’ to this fact as best one can, while 
enjoying the compensatory material benefits of living in the West. Even the pure 
Ganga, they warn, will sooner or later have to become one of ‘them’. 


Vil 
‘American dreams, Indian soul^ 


The voices of women are not the only interrogative notes that are first registered, 
and then repressed, as Pardes proceeds towards narrative closure, for the film 
explores not only the problematics of love and sexual desire in the context of 
diaspora, but the problematic desire for diaspora in itself. 

On the one hand, in matters big and small, Pardes is manifestly an exhibition 
of Indian patriotism even as it is an affirmation of Indian familism.?? Released to 


35 On the function of the characterstically ‘mediating’ role of the hero/heroine figure of popular 
Hindi films, see Thomas 1996. 

36 From the publicity posters for Subhash Ghai’s Pardes (1997) 

37 Tt was presumably owing to this combination of virtues that the film was exempted from entertain- 
ment tax in some circuits. 
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coincide with the celebration of fifty years of Indian Independence, it begins and ] 
ends with the banner tribute, *Long Live India: Celebrating 50 Years of Indepen- 
dence"; it prominently displays the tricolour logo of the anniversary celebrations; 
it even, rather implausibly, endorses the national carrier, Air India! 

The mood is captured in one of the film's most popular songs, ‘I love India'??: 


I’ve seen London, 

I've seen Paris, 

I've seen Japan. 

I've seen Michael, 

I’ve seen Elvis, 

T’ve seen them all, beloved. 

But in the whole universe, there’s none like Hindustan. 
In this world 

India is like the jewel on the forehead of the bride.... 
I love my India, 

I love my India. 


The song is initially sung, very early on in the film, by Kishori Lal, remonstrating 
with the America-worshipping children of Suraj Dev’s family. Its background (of 
mountains, rivers, palaces, forts, Hardwar and Rishikesh, an idol of Lord Krishna, 
verdant fields, a beautiful young girl ripe for love, cute children, a large happy 
family bursting with patriotic joy) recalls national television’s promotional imagery 
of India as both a charming tourist destination and as the embodiment of patriotic 
sentiments transcending regional and communal differences. But the familiar 
sights and nostalgic sentiments of ‘I love India’ are subverted by the seductive 
visual splendour of America that unfolds in the second half of the film. As Ganga 
looks down in awe at the lights of New York, we hear in the background the 
exultant beat of a pop-song, ‘My first day in the USA’ (sung in English by Hema 
Sardesai), which tells a different story and indexes a different desire: the new 
immigrant’s desire for freedom, for opportunity, for the living out of fantasies—in 
AMERICA: 


On my way to a new place 

A whole new world and new ways. 

So many questions on my mind 

I'll find answers here though every time. 
America, America. 


38 This song is often compared both to pop-star Alisha's saucy Music Video, 'Made in India', and also 
to the famous song in Raj Kapoor's Shri 420 (The Gentleman Cheat, 1955), whose chorus line goes: 


These shoes are made in Japan. 

My trousers are fashioned in England 
The red cap on my head is Russian. 
But my heart is 'Hindustani'. 


See also Chakravarti 1996: 203—204. 
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There’s a fascination of things to come 
And no doubt now can be done. 

I feel a sense of freedom up above 

I know this is where I'll find love. 
America, America. 


I’m finally here in America 

It’s where I want to be. 

I'm finally here, with my fantasies 
This is where I'll find my destiny. 
Destiny, destiny. 


Improbably, as though to neutralise the seductive spell of America, this triumphant 
paean to the promised land is framed at either end by a chanted invocation to 
the Hindu trinity, Brahma—Vishnu-Shiva (an extraordinary instancing of musical 
fusion in the age of globalisation), and followed shortly afterwards by Ganga’s 
rendering of ‘I love India’ for an Indian embassy function. But the splendour of 
Pardes’s visual imagery of America ensures that the truth of America as the land 
of desire and the desired land cannot be entirely suppressed. 

In sum, the narrative structure of Pardes is semiotically dependent on the contra- 
diction of India and West, a contradiction which is resolved through the agency of 
a hero who embodies the best of both worlds and exemplifies the possibility, how- 
soever utopian, of the retention of Indianness in diaspora. But other voices—and 
they are, once again, women’s voices—warn that such a solution is unrealistic, 
unstable, and ultimately unsustainable into the next generation, notwithstanding 
the hero’s marriage to a heroine who is Indian to the core. These voices, contrari- 
wise, foretell the depletion and alienation that must inevitably attend the process 
of dislocation; or else, even more subversively, they celebrate without inhibition 
the liberation of fantasies come true—in America.... 


VIII 
Indian dream, transnational location 


In this essay, I have pointed to both similarities and differences between DDLJ 
and Pardes as two contemporary popular films that link the institutions of family, 
courtship and marriage to the articulation of Indian identity in the .context of 
diaspora. It remains now to detail these continuities and discontinuities and to 
comment on their wider sociological import. 

In the first place, it will have been obvious that there are many points of super- 
ficial and substantive resemblance between DDLJ and Pardes, confirming popu- 
lar opinion in this regard. Apart from the commonality of two principal actors 
(Shah Rukh Khan and Amrish Puri), and the use of foreign locales, there is the 
shared focus on the NRI nostalgia for India, the return to India for the denoue- 
ment, the emphasis on family values as the core of Indianness, the attempt to 
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discipline the younger generation by marriage with Indian partners, the voyeuristic 
preoccupation with feminine virtue in general and virginity in particular, the role 
of women characters in critiquing patriarchal authority, and so on. There is even a 
bizarre coincidence which a committed structuralist would recognise as a perfect 
example of symbolic inversion: the fake love-bites that index Simran’s fantasised 
but chaste desire for Raj in DDLJ, and the brutal teeth marks of Rajiv's real assault 
on Ganga in Pardes! 

More importantly, as ‘formula’ romances set in an Indian culture of kinship, 
the romantic happy ending in both DDLJ and Pardes requires the reconcilia- 
tion of paternal authority and individual desire. In either case, the objective is 
achieved not by the young couple’s defiance of the normative order of Indian 
kinship, but by their demonstration of adherence to this order. In particular, 
the hero is required to exercise self-restraint in two crucial respects. First, he 
should not contest paternal authority, but should concede its rightfulness even at 
the cost of forfeiting the object of his desire. Second, he must not allow him- 
self to ‘sexualise’ the love relationship? in advance of its sacramental conse- 
cration, an act of self-denial that incidentally enables the heroine to maintain 
her purity as an object worthy of bestowal. On her part, similarly, the hero- 
ine is required to submit to an arrangement that is man-to-man and family-to- 
family before it is the consummation of her own desires. Interestingly, in both 
films, women (especially older women) and children are able to recognise and 
articulate the injustice of ‘tradition’ and the constrictiveness of ‘society’ from 
the woman’s point of view, though such misgivings are discounted in the final 
resolution.^? 

Taken together, these common features can be read as pointers to a shared 
ideology of family and kinship which has three important and characteristic con- 
stituents. The first, albeit relatively muted in this case (as compared, e.g., to HAHK 
[cf. Uberoi n.d. (a)]), is the idealisation and naturalisation of the institution of the 
patrilineal joint family. Thus, for instance, both films assume that the pattern of 
recruitment to household membership will automatically follow the principle 
of patrivirilocal residence. That is how the senior Malhotra in DDLJ and Kishori 
Lal in Pardes both return to India to ‘fetch’ their sons’ wives, and stand around to 
supervise at the melodramatic denouements. 

Secondly, and relatedly, the family is construed as a patriarchal institution,*! the 
father having the authority and responsibility to arrange his children’s marriages, 
or to endorse or reject the choices they have independently made. For the father 
of a daughter, this authority is scripted as the right and duty to gift his daughter in 


39 The useful term from Veena Das (n.d.). 

40 Some critics mught like to connect this acknowledgement of women's subjectivity with the history 
and characteristics of ‘melodrama’ as a genre (see, e.g , Prasad 1998). 

4l The term ‘patriarchal’, despite its importance and ubiquity in feminist discourse, 1s a troublesome 
one, for reasons I have discussed in another context (see Uberoi 1995a). Here I use the term in its 
onginary and literal sense, pertaining to the authority of the male head of family over both females and 
junior males 
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marriage, and on the purity of this gift and the solemnity of his pledge is staked 
his personal honour as a patriarch (see Prabhu 1995: ch. 5). When this honour 
is compromised, he can be expected to take drastic action—to insist on the girl’s 
marriage to the person of his choice ...., ‘or else’ (as in DDLJ); or to attempt to 
kill her and her suspected lover to assuage family honour (as in Pardes). 

Thirdly, there is the principle of marriage as alliance—family to family—rather 
than just an arrangement between a young couple in love. For those unfamiliar 
withthe wider Indian culture of Indian kinship, Pardes would seem to have a 
rather curious ending—for a love story. Here we do not find the young couple 
embracing each other, or even uniting with each other with parental blessings. On 
the contrary, the final scene shows father and (foster-) son on the one hand, and 
father and daughter on the other, embracing. The happy young couple merely eye 
each other over the respective shoulders of their fathers as the tricolour tribute to 
fifty years of Indian Independence comes on to the screen. This reconciliation 
of parents and children, of the conflict of parental authority and youthful desire, 
allows the two fathers to reaffirm their troth as affines. Indeed, at this moment 
Kishori Lal reminds his samdhi-to-be that they had simply pledged to transfer 
Ganga from the home of Suraj Dev to that of Kishor Lal. In the final dispensation, 
this troth would remain intact, with only the minor difference that Ganga would 
marry another—and more worthy because more 'Indian'—son!?? 

In both DDLJ and Pardes, all three elementary principles of the Indian 
culture of kinship (i.e., the institution of the joint family; the patriarchal author- 
ity to dispose; and marriage as interfamily alliance) are challenged in the context 
of diaspora—and finally reaffirmed. In both films, the heroes refuse to elope 
with the heroines, but chastely await paternal blessing. This not only indexes their 
Indianness, but also facilitates the bride’s eventual patrilocal incorporation into her 
husband’s household. It endorses the parents’ authority to arrange the marriages 
of their wards. And it confirms that marriage is foremostly an arrangement family 
to family via the gifting of a daughter. Women realise that they are thereby the 
objects of these transactions between men, that the system denies them their sub- 
jectivity; but they know that they can only ‘adjust’ to it all and hope for a happy 
outcome. 

However, while DDLJ and Pardes are both agreed in their constitution of the 
moral economy of Indian family relations, with just a hint of dissatisfaction from 
the viewpoint of women, the two films are at variance on the question of whether 
or not Indian identity can survive deterritorialisation. DDLJ proposes that Indian 
family values are portable assets, which may be replenished through periodic 
visits to the source. But Pardes’s answer is ambiguous. Reinstituting the well- 
tried opposition of India and the West, it at one level endorses the hope that 
Indian culture can survive deterritorialisation, while at another level it suggests 
that westernisation/Americanisation can at best be delayed. For while the hero, 


42 Note the similar solution to a conflict between desire and social obligation in HAHK: the young 
woman simply marries another brother—without, that 15, disturbing the original affinal contract (see 
Uberoi n d ‘fa)). 
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Arjun, is able to combine in himself the best of India and the West, this is not the 
case with Kishori Lal, thirty-five years resident in the US, and his American-born 
son, Rajiv. Insistently, women’s voices foretell the depletion that must eventually 
overtake the long-term immigrant, though he may sing ever so ever so robustly to 
the tune of ‘I love India’. 


It may appear from the organisation of this essay and from my taking DDLJ as 
my point of departure, that I regard DDLJ as registering an epistemic break with 
certain established representational idioms of Indian popular cinema, and Pardes, 
conversely, as a retreat from that position. To some extent I do, but whether 
the one or the other represents a definitive ‘trend’ of the 1990s is still premature 
to say. For the moment I would simply propose that, read together, the two 
films register an important site of ideological transformation and contestation as 
popular culture comes to terms with the new reality of middle-class diaspora and 
its challenges to national identity—for those at home, for many of whom the West. 
is now the desired destination, as well as for those ‘pardes’, nostalgically recalling 
the imagined homeland. 

The consistently conservative agenda for the Indian family that the two films 
share—almost a parodic instantiation of the normative order of Indian kinship—is 
not merely an independent phenomenon in the realm of kinship, expressing the 
complacency and cynicism of the post-Independence generation for whom political 
idealism and the compulsion to defy family pressures and societal conventions no 
longer hold much attraction. Nor is it merely an index of the self-indulgent mood 
of the "90s, which sees no need to choose between ‘arranged’ and ‘love’ marriage, 
the traditional and the modern, the Indian and the Western, when one can enjoy the 
social and material benefits of an ‘arranged love marriage’. Metonymically linked 
in the cinematic narrative of both DDLJ and Pardes, this conservative construction 
of family values is also a reflection of the anxieties regarding national identity that 
have been provoked by the Indian middle-class diaspora of the last two or three 
decades. 

The new social contract that Indian Independence brought into being a half- 
century ago has now to be renegotiated in a globalised environment. 
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Indian diaspora, globalisation 
and multi "ulturalism: A cultural analysis 


Ravindra K. Jain 





The paper focuses on Indian diaspora as a case study of globalisation and multiculturalism It rasses the 
question of a structural and historical distinction between the socio-cultural pluralism of societies like 
India and the ones overseas where Indian populations migrated and settled, and answers it in terms of 
dialectically related civilisations and settlement societies A cultural analysis, using the comparative 
and theoretical approach of socio-cultural anthropology, leads to the positing of a ‘field of forces’ 
paradigm to onentate and position empirical instances of Indian diaspora globally Three mayor 
issues affecting the overseas Indian communities are explored, namely, difference and translation, 
hybridity and creolisation, and policies of multiculturalism The conclusion underscores factors such 
as the locationality of the analyst, the general pacifist orientation of diaspora communities and slippage 
between the imaginary and the imagined in relation to India that charactense Indian diaspora and 
influence its sociological study. 





I 
Introduction 


This paper looks at the facts of Indian diaspora globally and raises certain theore- 
tical issues entailed by the comparison of particular cases . In what follows, I shall 
skirt around issues of the nation, of activism and even of identities. My reason for 
not dealing centrally with the nation is that this aspect is considered in detail in other 
specialised writings. Activism of the kind advocated by the anti-racist movement, 
the human rights movement, the minority discourse movement, the ‘new’ left 
or right movements, etc., has not been part of my own experience. Finally, the 
question of identities, though germane to any discussion about multiculturalism 
and globalisation, has been treated either too loosely in the extant literature or 
entails complex expertise in social psychological/psychoanalytical theories which 
in my present discourse I can only touch upon. 

Paradoxically enough, while I do not deal with the question of the nation and 
nationality in this paper, this issue forms the starting point of my discussion. Very 
recently, Partha Chatterjee (1997: 30-34) has suggested ‘civil society-modernity' 
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versus ‘political society-democracy' as the overall framework for examining the 
debate about ‘beyond the nation or within’ India. Chatterjee veers basically 
towards a nationalist rather than a ‘beyond the nation’ point of view for Indian 
socio-political development. Methodologically, the point of both departure and 
arrival in this debate is the nation-state. The three points with whicu Chatterjee 
begins are highly relevant for tracing the contemporary cartographies of globali- 
sation: (a) the greater disciplinary powers of the nation-state; (b) the dissociation 
of collective social movements and identities from territory; and (c) the erosion of 
the relations between spatial and virtual neighbourhoods through the powers of the 
electronic media. These, according to Chatterjee, are the three major precipitating 
causes for putting a question mark against the hegemony of the nation-state in the 
era of globalisation. As I shall try to show later in this paper in my ‘field of forces' 
paradigm, these causes have culminated in the ‘deterritorialisation’ thesis of Arjun 
Appadurai (1990) and others. 

If a cultural rather than a nation-state framework is kept in mind, however, the 
fact of diaspora assumes analytical significance. We shall take that as our point of 
departure and further confine our discussion largely to the Indian diaspora as a case 
study of globalisation. At the outset, a few words should be said about the way that 
the notion of culture is being deployed in this paper. We take a continuous rather 
than a discontinuous or ‘billiard ball’ view of culture, assuming the permeability 
of culture and shifting the emphasis from cultural persistence to multiculturalism 
as an aspect of cultural flux and dynamics. (For the notion of interweaving of 
cultures, see Lechte and Bottomley 1993: 22-37.) This is quite apart from this 
concept (multiculturalism) being a policy imperative (which I discuss later). How- 
ever, boundaries are drawn and redrawn across space and time around particular 
cultures wherever ‘difference’ between cultures is emphasised in the everyday life 
of communities in all countries. Defining the ‘difference’ is at the heart of the 
problematique of diasporic culture in the era of globalisation. The view of culture 
as continuous and permeable does not mean the abandonment of emphasis on the 
reinforcing and reproductive aspects of culture. Another way of expressing this 
would be to say that an ‘essentialist core’ of culture is thereby retained amidst 
all the flux and change, or to put it in Fredrik Barth’s words, ‘central and cultur- 
ally valued institutions and activities in an ethnic group may be deeply involved 
in its boundary maintenance by setting internal processes of convergence into 
motion....’ (Barth 1994: 18). 

II 


The study of Indian diaspora 


Indian diaspora can be seen in three sequential phases in global historical terms. 
Firstly, the ancient and mediaeval Indian monarchs and traders, from the east and 
west coasts of India, tried to reach out and established contacts with the Middle, 
East, eastern and northern Africa and with Southeast Asia. The expansion during 
the ancient period has given rise to the historical imaginary called *Greater India’ 
which was a staple of our post-independence history books as school children in 
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India, and an appellation we hastily dropped after encounter as adults with the 
new nationalistic countries of Southeast Asia. The mediaeval period of Indian 
diaspora was mainly connected with trade. This phase has been very well docu- 
mented historically, but the anthropologist would find more meat and a more sen- 
sitive delineation in novels like Jn an antique land by Amitav Ghosh and Salman 
Rushdie’s The Moor's last sigh. In these fictional works, the magic of hybridisation 
that cast a spell over mediaeval Indian diaspora is brilliantly evoked. The second 
period belongs to the 19th century emigration, often based on forced recruitment 
or deceit, of the labouring population to plantation territories of the colonial world. 
This emigration from India also included traders and white-collar workers to the 
British, Dutch and French colonies. The scholarly depiction of this phase of the 
Indian diaspora is redolent with the deafening music of colonialism. In fact, as 
we shall see, it has been argued with some plausibility that the third phase of 
Indian diaspora, the emigration from India in the present century to industrially 
developed and oil-rich countries of the west, forms an organic linkage with the 
colonial diaspora. It seems reasonable to point out this connection now, because in 
what follows we shall be concerned mainly with putting the contemporary Indian 
diaspora in a post-colonial context. 

Needless to say, there are diverse angles from which to view the Indian diaspora. 
The one angle that has attracted the attention of the general public in India itself 1s 
concerned with the investment capacity of the NRIs (Non-Resident Indians) in the 
wake of liberalisation and the structural changes in the Indian economy ushered 
in since 1991. It has been pointed out that, compared to the overseas Chinese 
investments in mainland China, the overseas Indians are five times behind in their 
investments in India. Observations such as these have led to the economists’ 
interest in migration, remittances and capital flows (Nayyar 1994). Similarly, in 
a rare positive evaluation of ethnicity, NRIs settled in the USA have been viewed 
as entrepreneurs, and their entrepreneurial gifts compared with the similar gifts 
of the Chinese, the Japanese and the Jews in the United States (Kotkin 1993). In 
the transnational framework, the economists are viewing the Indian exodus to the 
affluent countries of the west as ‘brain-banks’ rather than ‘brain-drain’. 

An academically influential and forcefully articulated point of view on the Indian 
diaspora emanates from the writings of literary critics and creative writers belong- 
ing to the Indian diaspora, for instance, Salman Rushdie and V.S. Naipaul. Let me 
cite the views of Tejaswini Niranjana, because her statement is as representative 
as any of the literary genre, although she herself does not belong to the diaspora: 


At a time when both in India and in many overseas communities the stakes in 
defining oneself as ‘Indian’ are being re-examined, at a time when the terrain 
of identity has become a crucial location for engaging in cultural politics, it 
seems increasingly important to analyse the many complex ways in which dif- 
ferent groups of people claim ‘Indianness’ and the different kinds of significance 
attached to this claim. For this kind of analysis, I would argue, the construction 
of ‘Indian’ identities in Trinidad, Guyana, Surinam, Fiji, Mauritius, Tanzania 
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or South Africa (or even, to mention a different kind of a context, in the Gulf 
countries, for example) is as relevant as the NRI identities being shaped in the 
metropolitan, post-colonial diaspora. An interesting problem that remains by 
and large untheorised is the one about what slippages occur, and what their 
significance 1s, when a notion like ‘Indian culture’, shaped within the social 
imaginary in India, is deployed in a context where ‘Indians’ are not culturally 
hegemonic (Niranjana 1994: 3-4). 


A couple of comments on this perspective on the Indian diaspora may be made 
here. Firstly, though the question of identity 1s inescapable and recurs in many 
contexts, it is a question better dealt with outside our present universe of discourse 
by the discipline of social psychology. Secondly, not only the Indian diasporics in 
metropolitan countries, but even those of the 19th century diasporas, are part of a 
larger politico-economic framework that shows a great deal of continuity from the 
colonial to the post-colonial period. The kind of distinction which Niranjana makes 
between the NRIs and what have sometimes been called the People of Indian Origin 
(PIOs; cf. Motwani 1993: 3) is not tenable since both these diasporic streams are 
caught up in the same contemporary currents of post-coloniality, globalisation and 
transnationality. 

Demographers have shed light on some of the basic parameters of Indian dias- 
pora: the numbers involved, fertility rates (Muthiah and Jones 1983), the role 
of linguistic and religious variables in the immigrant population, marital trends, 
etc. The quantum of South Asian diaspora globally is evident from the fact that 
about 8.6 million South Asians live outside Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Sri Lanka. The largest population of overseas Indians ‘is in UK, followed 
by Malaysia and South Africa. In countries like Guyana, Surinam, Trinidad & 
Tobago, Mauritius and Fiji, Indians constitute nearly half of the total population 
(Clarke et al. 1991). 

Some of the demographic data on migrants in Australia (as a case in point) 
suggest sociologically interesting issues for Asian, as also the South Asian, dias- 
pora to industrially advanced countries (Report 1995). In 1991 nearly 7 million 
Australians or 42 per cent of the population were born overseas or had one or 
both parents born overseas. The Asia born constituted 4.6 per cent of the total 
population (British and Irish born 7 per cent; European born 6.5 per cent, Middle 
East born 1.2 per cent). The percentage of Asians in the population as a whole 
(including local born) had increased to 7.4 per cent by mid-1995. Up to two-thirds 
of all second-generation migrants were marrying outside their ethnic group, so 

“that by the year 2000, 40 per cent of the Australian population will be ethnically 
mixed. These projections certainly include South Asians, though the exact quan- 
tum of South Asian ethnics in this melting pot (the Australian population being 
characterised as consisting of ‘melts rather than Celts’ as someone put it) is not 
easily ascertained. However, the general point of interest here is that the so-called 
‘untranslatability’ of Indian culture abroad (cf. Niranajana 1994) is a very relative 
matter, subject to the history and socio-economic background of the migrants and 
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the policies of the host society. Again, building on the demographic profile of the 
South Asian population, itis interesting to note that Hindi-speakers and Hindus pre- 
: dominate among Fiji Indian migrants to Australia (the so-called ‘twice migrants’), 
rather than among immigrants from India. Another issue that merits investigation 
is the manner in which the Hindu religious category cuts across nationality of 
birth (Malaysian, Sri Lankan, Fijian, Indian). A sub-set of the above: what is the 
interaction and complex of attitudes among and between Tamilian Hindus from 
Malaysia, Sri Lanka, India and Fiji? This comes as close as one could wish to being 
an experimental situation for a comparative study of Tamil nationalism. Similarly, 
it would be sociologically rewarding to study the implications and consequences of 
the fact that Anglo-Indians from India and Ceylon Burghers from Sri Lanka were 
permitted to enter Australia earlier than the bulk of other South Asians. How are 
they placed—status-wise and in terms of ethnic distance—relative to other Indians 
and Sri Lankans, as well as to the white society? 

Coming to another viewpoint, that of the geographers, the spatial provenance 
of the Indian diaspora is seen as divided into six zones: Africa and Mauritius, 
West and Southeast Asia, the Pacific, the Caribbean, North America, and Europe. 
Perhaps in a more eco-geopolitical sense, the Indian Ocean zone and the 
Asia-Pacific zone have been delineated. One of the earliest comparative sur- 
veys by an anthropologist of Indian communities abroad was an article published 
by the late Chandra Jayawardena in the Geographical review (Jayawardena 1968: 
426—49). From geopolitics to politics and international relations would seem to be 
alogical and easy step. The questions of cultural minorities, ethnic movements and 
their interface with nationality and national movements, the role of the nation-state 
in transnational ethnicity and the deterritorialisation thesis in the context of global 
non-governmental organisations, etc. have been at the forefront of contemporary 
social science thinking. And for those who still see some value in making a nuanced 
distinction between social anthropology and sociology, the latter discipline sub- 
sumes discussions of the Indian diaspora under the rubrics of race relations, plural 
society and multiculturalism. We shall return to some of these concerns shortly. 

Anthropological concerns today typically cut across and challenge disciplinary 
boundaries such as those presented above. Sample, for instance, the discussion 
of ethnicity and the nation-state linkage in a recent anthropology text on ethnicity 
(Vermeulen and Govers 1994). Contra Weber, who was inclined to put the rise of 
ethnicity and the nation-state in an evolutionary order, the anthropologist Verdery 
(one of the contributors to the volume) says: ‘It is not from ethnic identities that 
national identities develop; rather the latter creates the frame that generates the 
former—the frame within which ethnicity qua difference, in its broadest sense, 
acquires social significance’ (ibid.: 47). This process of ethnicity emerging from 
nation-building finds its extreme in the present ‘transnational’ world in which 
people bearing preconstituted national identities migrate elsewhere and ‘become’ 
ethnic groups whose home nations remain durable in their self-conception and 
political behaviour. Benedict Anderson calls this the ‘ethnicization of existing 
nationalities’ practising ‘long distance nationalism’. Some ‘purist’ politicians 
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have advocated the applying of what they call the ‘cricket test’, namely, which 
international team do the immigrant ethnics support? On the final day of a cricket 
test match between the West Indies and Pakistan in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad & 
Tobago, the Pakistani victory was celebrated by Indian Trinidadians by waving 
the Indian tri-colour flag in jubilation. Ethnicity has cut across nationality in a 
double manner: not only were the Indian Trinidadians (West Indians by nationality) 
cheering the Pakistani team but it did not matter that the flag they were waving 
was not the Pakistan national flag (green with the crescent moon and the star) but 
the Indian one (tri-colour with a wheel in the middle)! 

There now exists also a fairly coherent tradition of primarily anthropological 
studies dealing with the Indian diaspora (Jain 1993: 52-57). Without pretend- 
ing to review the literature as a whole, let me take up three studies, one each for 
the decades of the 1960s, 1970s and the 1980s. The first study I have in mind is 
Morton Klass's monograph, ‘East Indians in Trinidad: A study in cultural persis- 
tence’ (1961). This is a community study, emphasising (as its subtitle indicates) 
the continuities in the cultural patterns and institutional structures of the second- 
and third-generation population of East Indians in the village Felicity of central 
Trinidad, with the culture and social structure of eastern India (states of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and western Bihar) whence their progenitors came. The macro- 
framework for this study is provided not by a detailed look at the formation of 
the particular community in historical terms, but through a sketch of the history 
of East Indian migration to Trinidad. Institutional areas of East Indian life, such 
as family and kinship, caste and religion, are viewed in terms of cultural persis- 
tence. As has been observed in later studies of the Indian diaspora, the approach 
of the 1960s failed to connect the Indian community’s adaptation with the wider 
socio-economic and political dynamics of the host society. 

An approach of the 1970s period may be illustrated with reference to my own 
monograph (Jain 1970) on the Tamilian rubber estate workers of South Indian 
origin on a plantation called ‘Pal Melayu’ (a pseudonym) on the west coast of 
Malaysia (then The Federation of Malaya). This was conceived as a study of 
socio-cultural adaptation. However, the theoretical framework belonged to the 
structural-functional paradigm, tempered with the situational approach for the 
study of ongoing social processes exemplified in the studies of the so-called 
Manchester School of social anthropology. In this book, I sought to study the 
adaptational social processes on Pal Melayu in terms of an interaction, over-time, 
between analytically separable ‘industrial’ (i.e., ‘on work’) and ‘community’ (i.e., 
‘off-work’) sub-systems of social relationships in a ‘total institution’ (Goffman). 
The macro-structure was delineated both in terms of the historical formation of 
the community in question and a notion of the changing plural society of Malaya. 

A good example of the study of the 1980s is the monograph London Patidars: 
A case study in urban ethnicity (Tambs-Lyche 1980). Here a structural-functional 
closure of the sort attempted in the community studies mentioned above was not 
possible because of the different range, magnitude and variations in the diasporic 
population. Set firmly in the empirical tradition of Fredrik Barth’s transactional 
analysis, this monograph chooses to adopt a theoretical (nomothetic) rather than 
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an historical (ideographic) framework. The emphasis throughout is on the choices 
which London Patidars make within the homogeneous value-set which, as a caste, 
they adopt in their adaptations to life and opportunities in London. Tambs-Lyche 
is helped in delineating a consistent framework of analysis by the emic fact of the 
Patidars behaving as a caste with a homogeneous value-set. However, within the 
terms of these constraining factors, his adoption of the games theory framework 
enables him to delineate effectively the contours of an encompassing/encompassed 
niche for these entrepreneurial diasporics from Gujarat in the city of London. The 
macro-structure, too, 1s handled within the framework of a transactional theory. 
Tambs-Lyche makes the important point that, seen from a local perspective, immi- 
grants form an ‘encompassed soeiety’ within the wider British society. Seen, 
however, in terms of their international kin and friendship networks, Britain is the 
encompassed society. Their assessment of it as an environment to be ‘exploited’ 
depends on the range of economic opportunities available to them in different 
countries. From this point of view the London Patidar study should also be treated 
as a forerunner of studies of ‘twice’ or ‘thrice’ migrants in the Indian diaspora. 

A comment may be added here on the approach to ethnicity in Tambs-Lyche’s 
work and beyond. Following the lead of Barth and associates, ethnicity is defined 
as the social organisation of culture difference. Barth has recently written (Barth 
1994) that his concept of culture, right from the time of the publication of Ethnic 
groups and boundaries (1969), would appear to have been a postmodernist one, for 
he had consistently characterised culture as continuous rather than discontinuous, 
wrought by variation and flux, and contested rather than homogeneous. Finally, 
though culture was seen mainly as a boundary-making mechanism, its content was 
not altogether unimportant. Such a statement of the relationship between ethnicity 
and culture will be a subject of our synthesis in what follows. 


m 
Indian and diasporic pluralism: Civilisations 
and settlement societies 


In order to pose a basic question regarding Indian diaspora and multiculturalism, 
I may mention briefly some of my other researches subsequent to the Malaysian 
study. In the early 1970s I undertook a field study of status and power structure 
in the eastern Bundelkhand region of northern Madhya Pradesh in central India. 
This research was closely related to my job as Lecturer in Indian Sociology at 
the University of Oxford. From 1984 to 1987 in Trinidad & Tobago, and during 
1993-94 in Durban, South Africa, I found the opportunity to resume research on 
the Indian diaspora. It was the juxtaposition of the Indian and overseas Indian 
researches which led me personally to ask the comparative question as to the sim- 
ilarities and, more particularly, the differences between socio-cultural ‘pluralism’ 
in India and in the countries where Indian immigrants had settled. As a prelim- 
inary step, I published a paper delineating a broad contrast between civilisations 
and settlement societies (Jain 1994: 1-14). In what follows, I shall spell out the 
building-blocks of the more elaborated framework for comparison and dialectical 
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interaction between civilisations and settlement societies, but let me first say a few 
words about this initial contrast. 

I shall speak of civilisations a little later, with India as my focussed example 
(cf. Cohn 1971), but the starting-point in my notion of settlement societies comes 
from J.S. Furnivall’s celebrated discussion of the plural society in Burma and the 
Dutch East Indies (Furnivall 1948). In his terms, a plural society exists when a 
country under colonial rule shows the following broad cultural, economic and polit- 
ical characteristics: (a) Culturally, it comprises groups which are institutionally 
disparate and do not share the same basic values and way of life; (b) Economically, 
these separate social entities have interaction mainly in the marketplace, in buying- 
and-selling types of relationships; (c) Politically, these disparate but economically 
interacting segments are held together by a superordinate authority—that is, the 
colonial rulers. To paraphrase Furnivall broadly, these plural societies do not have 
a common social ‘will’. The segments may mix (as in the marketplace) but they 
do not blend. 

I build the concept of settlement societies basically after Furnivall's character- 
isation, augmented by the theorists of plantations in the New World who have 
contrasted plantation societies, as ‘settlement institutions’, with rural societies 
(E.T. Thompson 1959). Settlement society is a polythetic category in the sense that 
not all instances of such societies have every characteristic which can be conceived 
as belonging to this type. In other words, in actual instances, there may be some 
characteristics present in one case but not in another. Among the characteristics of 
settlement societies are: (a) a short history (basically post-1492) marked by recent 
massive immigration; (b) presence of native populations, variable in numbers; 
(c) colonialism or dependent status of one kind or another; (d)acorrelation between 
the economy and ethnic relations in such a way that if the economy is buoyant, 
interethnic relations are better, and vice versa; (e) the settlement society is also a 
geopolitical entity in the sense that in the New World, for instance, Mexico and 
Latin America can be contrasted with the Caribbean, the USA and Canada. The 
former provide examples of civilisations, and the latter of settlement societies. In 
the Old World, India, China, much of Europe and parts of Africa can be contrasted 
with island societies, the former being seats of civilisation while the latter are 
settlement societies. 

In regard to our notion of civilisations, we should like to make a clarification 
at the outset. Since our take-off point in a civilisational theory of Indian diaspora 
(Jain 1997) is the Indian or Indic civilisation, the generalisations attempted here 
apply, in the first instance, to what Louis Dumont has called the*non-modern civil- 
isations' (Dumont 1975). European civilisations in much of their pre-Renaissance 
history are part of that conceptualisation. For us the proposed dialogue or dialectic 
between settlement societies and civilisations has primarily a heuristic value. 
Empirically, the past history of civilisations would be marked by a settlement 
society configuration and the future of settlement societies would lend itself to a 
civilisational design. Furthermore, as in the case of European and North American 
or so-called *western' nations, there is the development of a technologically 
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advanced civilisation. The present analysis focuses on the symbolic rather than 
political or technological frontiers of civilisations (e.g., Durkheim and Mauss 
1913), but in this respect we do not deal with what Frederick Jameson (1984) 
has called ‘nostalgia for the present’ in modern western civilisations. 

In relation to civilisations which, as we shall presently suggest, may be con- 
ceptualised as sustained by an interaction between a great tradition and several 
little traditions, the settlement societies form a dialectical relationship. We can 
see, for instance, this dialectical relationship in time, as in South Africa, and 
metonymically, as in UK. According to Professor R. Thornton of the University of 
Witwatersrand (personal communication), multiculturalism in South Africa lends 
itself historically to a civilisational conceptualisation, around a model of three 
city-states (Durban, Capetown and Johannesburg) and their hinterlands. This is 
in contrast to the modern European and North American conceptualisation of a 
network of urban-industrial centres and rural-agricultural areas. From our point 
of view, Thornton’s position is a valid and useful point of departure for examining 
conquest states such as the collection of three city-states in South Africa. The point 
of arrival, on the other hand, especially throughout the 19th and 20th centuries (and 
more particularly in the present-day Republic of South Africa), is a conceptualisa- 
tion of multiculturalism as a consequence of settlement societies dynamics. The 
crucial population element in this dynamics is the Indian South African commu- 
nity. Unlike both the whites and the blacks who contest autochthonous versus 
settler statuses in South Africa, the Indians have regarded themselves as belonging 
to South Africa in the sense of citizenship and political status in general, and yet 
not based their claims on any other than the ‘settler’ status. (The small numbers 
of Indians in the population is, of course, a crucial variable but not the dominating 
one.) The example of multiculturalism in UK suggests a metonymic relationship 
between a civilisation (in this instance a long-established centralised state and a 
cohesive nation-state) and a settlement society (the large numbers of Asian and 
African diasporic elements). Here, firstly, the settlement society is not coterminous 
with the nation-state, but is a part thereof. Secondly, the notion of diaspora itself 
may refer either to a place or a people, depending on the context of the discourse. 

The dialectical rather than oppositional relationship between civilisations and 
settlement societies has a definite historical effect. As the example of late capita- 
lism at the end of the 20th century and the ushering in of the 21st century clearly 
shows, there is high probability of a feedback such that the dynamics of settlement 
societies can energise/refurbish civilisation. The civilisational teleology of devel- 
opment and cultural evolution throughout 20th century thought seems to have been 
a mirror-image of 19th century social evolutionism. The dialectical relationship 
such as advocated here between civilisations and settlement societies has the poten- 
tial of reversing the hallowed centre-periphery relationship paradigm, in cultural 
terms, of the world-system theorists. 

In this discussion it is not possible to outline in detail the theoretical parameters 
of settlement societies, but it may be useful to bear in mind that one can pos- 
tulate a distinction between the elementary structure of such societies and their 
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complex forms. Most of the island societies of the 19th century Indian diaspora, 
viz., Mauritius, Fiji, Trinidad & Tobago, etc. belong to the elementary type, while 
societies like the USA, Canada, South Africa and Australia, the kind of societies 
that have been written about as ‘New Societies’ (Hartz 1964), represent the com- 
plex structures. 

The point of origin for the Indian diaspora has been the Indian civilisation. The 
civilisational side of the dialectic has so far, in this paper, been assumed and not 
spelt out. It would seem valid to say that during a process of interaction between 
the great tradition and several little traditions over the millennia, a civilisation like 
India cannot be said to lack a common will. The self-same religious, architec- 
tural, anthropomorphic and social structural patterns and symbols recur in India 
as a palimpsest (Lannoy 1971) that may be predominantly ‘Hindu’ in origin but 
which effectively cuts across religious, communal, ethnic and caste groups. As 
such, what Cohn (1971) characterises as the study of cultural communication in 
understanding the Indian civilisations has been much helped by the concepts of 
great tradition and little traditions, and of universalisation and parochialisation 
(cf. Marriott 1955; Singer 1972). The longue durée of civilisation distinguishes 
it from the short time-span of the settlement societies. Besides, the former having 
a sort of common cultural will, it also enables a synthesis of various disparate 
cultural elements which is a ‘blend’ rather than a mere ‘mixture’. The symbiosis 
between Muslim and non-Muslim cultures in India is an evidence of this process. 
Nevertheless, there are two main criticisms of the particular way in which the 
process of cultural communication in Indian civilisation has been conzeptualised 
by the anthropologists of the Chicago School. Firstly, though lip-service is paid 
to the mutual interaction between the great tradition and little traditions, in fact, 
the former is treated as hegemonic over the latter. The difficulty seems to be that 
in this civilisational teleology, acculturation, which is an asymmetrical and hege- 
monic process has been emphasised over and above 'interculturation', which is 
perhaps a much more prevalent and powerful process over time (Jain 1986). A 
critique of the ‘sanskritisation’ process of cultural change in India reveals that a 
number of protest movements were simultaneously active, perhaps more active, 
during the last 100 years of Indian history than the movements of change i imitating 
the cultural practices of the higher castes. The second big gap in the culturally 
asymmetric paradigm of cultural change in India is that the politico-economic 
factors of change, viz., those involved in building the Indian nation (in the last 200 
years) and the Indian state (in the last fifty years), are completely marginalised. 
In sum, the prevailing anthropological models of the process of Indian civilisation 
would revert to the paradigm of a cultural persistence type of analysis if employed 
in the context of diaspora. We believe that the dialectic between civilisation and 
settlement society, the one complementing the other, and the one feeding back into 
the other as a process in real time, provides a dynamic frame in the study of Indian 
diaspora. 

Before concluding this section of our presentation, let us note that one salient 
contrast between studies and-frameworks for the study of settlement societies and 
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of civilisations has been the accent on political economy in the former, and cul- 
ture in the latter. As our earlier remarks would imply, there is a need for each 
perspective to be augmented by the other. In the settlement societies framework, 
the researches by anthropologists like M.G. Smith on pluralism and ideas of plural 
society have sought to blend the Furnivallian politico-economic framework with 
reflections on culture and society. M.G. Smith’s post-colonial paradigm of plural- 
ism (Smith 1969) distinguishes between structural, social and cultural pluralisms. 
In structural pluralism there is differential incorporation of the various segments 
in the nation. This is the kind of situation which existed in South Africa during 
the apartheid era. Social pluralism is based on consociation, a condition of formal 
equivalence among the segments. Illustrations are nations such as Switzerland 
and Belgium. Cultural pluralism refers to universalistic, uniform incorporation, 
the kind of situation which should ideally exist in a country like the USA. 
Conversely, sociologists like John Rex (Rex 1982) assimilate a politico- 
economic viewpoint in their analyses of race relations in plural societies. Relevant 
to the study of the Indian diaspora is Rex's postulation of a continuum between the 
19th century and the 20th century emigration and settlement of people from India 
- in territories overseas. This follows from Rex's argument that in the modern world 
migratory movements take place according to the need of different economies for 
labour, a major movement of this kind being the migration of men and women 
from post-colonial to metropolitan societies. Where this happens, metropolitan 
labour movements and metropolitan political parties seek to establish barriers of 
a racist kind to such movements. In so far as these are effective, what one sees 
is racial discrimination on a world-wide scale, designed to ensure that the hard- 
won freedoms of the metropolitan workers will not be shared, even if this means 
a permanent division of the world into rich and poor nations. As post-colonial 
societies get control of their own destinies, and either eliminate racism or direct it 
against new targets, this division between rich white and poor coloured and black 
nations may come to be the most important form of racism in the modern world. 
What is true of the working classes is true also, 1f to a lesser degree, of white-collar 
workers and professionals of the post-colonial countries migrating to metropolitan 
centres. The general point, of course, is that there is an organic linkage between 
the immigration and settlement of Indians abroad in the 19th century, and those 
who have migrated to the industrially advanced countries in the present century. 
Furthermore, this diaspora bears the marks of colonialism and racism. 


IV 
The universe of discourse: A framework 


I have already spelled out, briefly, the distinction between civilisations and set- 
tlement societies. I now locate this distinction in a wider field of forces which is 
comprised not only of empirical cases that contextualise the Indian diaspora but 
also the intellectual/analytical currents which flow in this field. This combination 
of descriptive and analytical perspectives is suggested by the fact that there now 
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Table 1 
Field of forces 
—— M ie c e Ru T ce 
A B 

Societal correlate Settlement societies Civilisations 
Historical conjuncture Late capitalism Early capitalism 
Evolutionary thrust Models of development Models for development 
Intellectual current Post-modernism Modernism 

Reverse onentalism Valorisation of tradition 

Fragmentation Holism (Gandhian & Marxist 

and deconstruction approaches) 

Deterritorialisation Multiple terntonalisation 

Subliminal currents New Age religions Economic hberalisation & 


‘consumption of modemity’ 





exist, in the study of the Indian diaspora, not only anthropologists and sociologists 
of metropolitan (western) countries and the ‘Indianists’ (so-called) of Indian and 
western vintage, but also diasporic scholars themselves who bring to bear—in the 
changed circumstances of the admissibility of a subjective or agent-oriented view- 
point in the social sciences—an experiential and creatively articulated dimension. 
I present this field of forces, with its magnetic polarities, in Table 1. 

To explain this table briefly, the polarity between civilisations and settlement 
societies has already been discussed. That between late and early capitalism is 
largely self-evident. The distinction between models of and for development can 
be explained by the fact that while in A there has been satiation with high-tech 
and concern now for sustainable development and environmental preservation, 
in B there is still a shortfall, not only real and material, but also perceived and 
felt, between the technological progress actually attained and that sought to be 
attained. In that sense, even where a question mark is raised over the adoption and 
import of western technology, there is continuing and deep concern with models 
for development, rather than a distant and somewhat dispassionate interest in what 
kinds of developmental models are available and need to be implemented. In other 
words, in A the interest in developmental models may not be for urgent imple- 
mentation but as knowledge-packages. In the third set of polarities, viz., those 
referring to intellectual currents, the distinction between the postmodernism of A 
and the continuing modernism of B is noteworthy. It means in effect that while the 
traditional/modern or the modernity of tradition/modernisation of tradition theses 
still define the terms of discourse in B, in A on the other hand the idioms of collage 
and surrealism are adopted at even more popular levels than was the case in late 
modernism (Jameson 1984). In postmodernity the dead-hand of globalisation has 
replaced the affect-prone particularities. As such, the holistic notion of ‘tradition’ 
(whether in the unconsciously imperialistic redaction of Raymond Williams or 
the moral philosophy rendition of Alisdair MacIntyre [MacIntyre 1981; Williams 
1961, 1983]) continues to haunt B. In A, on the other hand, the critique of Orien- 
talism has not only managed to throw the baby of tradition out with the bathwater 
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of colonialism and imperialism, but a kind of ‘reverse-Orientalism’ has taken its 
place. Let me give two examples in the context of studies of diaspora. Firstly, 
in the description and analysis of the formation of settlement societies, there is 
virtually no consideration of what in the older literature would be called the ‘pio- 
_ neering spirit’, that is, the adventure and entrepreneurial skills of the founding 
fathers. The besetting sin of these founding fathers was the fact that they hap- 
pen to have been largely of the Nordic races. Thus, in the literature on plural 
societies, multiculturalism, and diaspora generally, the inadmissibility of notions 
such as that of ‘New Societies’ (cf. Hartz 1964) has become patent; it has become 
a postmodernist blasphemy to dilate on the contribution of the whites. (A good 
example of this tendency is Appadurai [1993] especially his diatribe against the 
‘heart of whiteness’.) A second example comes from multicultural Australia. Let 
me cite the observations of a demographer who is uniformly respected for his fair 
and balanced views on immigration and settlement of the Australian population: 


The Executive Committee of the New South Wales Ethnic Communities 
Council ... has some 57 members, one of whom is a Scot and the other 56 
first- or second-generation persons of continental European or Asian origin. 
Similarly, the Prime Minister’s new Multi-Cultural Council has 22 members, 
one the President of the Australian Council of Trade Unions, one a leading 
industrialist, one academic with much experience in ethnic matters, one lead- 
ing academic of Australian Aboriginal descent, and 18 persons of continental 
European or Asian origin. In short, while multiculturalism claims to be a policy 
for all Australians, it is very much in the hands of first- and second-generation 
persons of non Anglo-Celtic origin (Price 1987). 


In a table accompanying this statement Price shows how in three generations 
of Australians, Anglo-Celts only, Non-Anglo Celts only, and Mixture, constitute 
47.3 per cent, 23.2 per cent and 29.5 per cent respectively of the total population 
in the late 80s. : 

Another element of the postmodernist ambience in A is reflected in the carryover 
from the social science discourse of deconstruction and fragmentation to diasporic 
studies. The crisis of representation in ethnography has been projected on to the 
studies of migration and settlement. These currents stand in contrast to the holisms 
of B, prominent among these being the Marxist notion of totality (cf. Jay 1984) and, 
in the context of Indian civilisation, Gandhian views of swaraj (self-government) 
and self-sufficiency. The deterritorialisation thesis enunciated and elaborated by 
diasporic Indian intellectuals in the USA (Appadurai 1990, 1991, 1993; Gupta 
1992; and Gupta and Ferguson 1992) and in Australia (Mishra 1995), is a particu- 
larly acute manifestation of the pains and dilemmas of the diasporic intellectual/ 
academic in settlement societies. They emphasise transnationality, hyphenated 
identities and the diasporic deterritorialisation of immigrant populations. The argu- 
ment is sustained by the examples of displaced peoples and refugees all over the 
world, and the importance of global and transnational organisations, such as the 
Red Cross, Amnesty International, etc. is cited as proof that the identities and 
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loyalties of diasporics, including of Indians in the ‘complex’ settlement societies 
(read USA or even Australia), have become fragmented and deterritorialised. 

At the beginning of this paper I had stated that the subject of identities—a 
matter mostly of social psychology in the context of diaspora—is largely outside 
our present concern. But when anthropologists like those cited above take up this 
theme and begin theorising on a global scale, it becomes necessary to reappraise 
the situation from the Indian angle. Stated somewhat bluntly, the deterritorialisa- 
tion thesis seems to have unmistakably psychological roots, as the many personal 
interludes, at least in the writings of Arjun Appadurai cited above, would seem 
to bear out. In this genre of anthropological or literary writing, there are symp- 
toms of an intellectual or academic disease wherein a splintered (rather than a 
split) identity of the intellectual/academic is projected on to the nation-state or 
‘country’ of adoption, viz., the US or Australia. In his article, ‘Patriotism and its 
futures’ (1993), Appadurai draws a contrast between ‘belonging to’ or ‘loyalty for’ 
on the one hand, United States of America, and on the other, America. The former ' 
(USA) is portrayed as the persecutor (preserver of whiteness and of the contrast 
between the WASP and the others). It has the ‘land of the immigrants’ ideology, 
and it consciously or unconsciously panders to the image of the ‘tribalism’ of the 
non-white groups. The latter (America) is the ‘ethnoscape’ of real freedom; it is 
just a node in diaspora and the epitome of deterritorialisation without the fetters. 
In this scenario the former is all bad and the latter good to utopian perfection. 

I do not wish to contest here the subjective preferences of these authors. But 
let me say that depending on the vantage point of the ‘intellectual’ concerned, 
if USA or Australia based (our Pole A), the glass looks half empty, and if India 
or counter-diaspora based (our Pole B), the glass looks half full. For instance, 
from the vantage point of an Indian academic, an equally plausible case can be 
made for multiple territorialisation rather than deterritorialisation. The advantage 
of a multiterritorial perspective would be: (a) that the economic dimension of 
immigration and settlement, e.g., the class background and investments in India 
of the diasporics, would be studied; (5) that the policies of the host society and 
the nation-state dimensions of the statuses of the diasporics would become clearer 
(thus in Australia, for example, multiculturalism, immigration quotas, English 
versus non-English speaking backgrounds and steps being taken to remedy 
the latter would be the object of one's study); and (c) the distinctive politics of the 
settlement society diasporics, e.g., their ethnic politics, their perceptions, of the 
‘niche’ of opportunity, etc., would become clearer. 

In my Field of Forces table, the last set of contrasts between A and B is in terms 
of subliminal currents. This is an especially useful index because it shows how 
the elements of each sub-field are present in the other. Thus, while tradition and 
holism are largely unrepresented in A, the existence of New Age religions, e.g., 
the marginalised current of movements like the Hare Krishna, complementary to 
economism in general, play a role in settlement societies. On the other hand, if 
one took a realistic view of the currents of globalisation and economic liberal- 
isation which are moving civilisational sites like India, China and Mexico, the 
burgeoning middle classes and consumption of modernity by them (Breckenridge 
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1995) belong to the twilight zone between early and late capitalism. Any particular 
instance of Indian diaspora will then be placed at different points in relation to this 
field of forces, but with an area where the interpenetration between the sub-fields 
would be present. 


V 
Implications 
Difference and translation 


Inow wish to draw out three major implications in operating with the above field- 
of-forces paradigm in the study of the Indian diaspora. The first of these pertains 
to the issues involved in translation and translatability. The problems of cultural 
translation in this area are twofold in nature. In the first place, as Niranjana (1994) 
has argued for the plural society of Trinidad & Tobago, it 1s ironical that while 
the Indian identity is already translated (see the section on creolisation), there 
is a defiant refusal by sections of the Indian (or better, Hindu) population to be 
seen to be translated. Niranjana's example is the chutney soca, a form of hybrid 
Trinidadian Indian calypsonian song-form which drew loud protests from sections 
of the Indian population as being non-Indian, if not a downright corruption, and 
hence a disgrace to Indian arts. This is one form of ‘untranslatability’ of Indian 
culture in an arena where interculturation (as in the cultural interchange between the 
East Indians and the Creoles) rather than acculturation is the operative dynamics. 
(A more sociological example, according to Niranjana, would be the rarity and 
criticism of inter-racial marriages among Indians.) The second kind of problem in 
cultural translation refers to problems of translatability when social relations are 
setin a matrix of hierarchy. This is not peculiar to a multicultural or plural society, 
but is a phenomenon wherever socio-cultural stratification is pronounced. 

In terms of our paradigm of the field of forces, this second kind of untranslata- 
bility seems to have been largely glossed over in the postmodernist sub-field A. A 
critique of the dialogical strategy of the postmodernist ethnographer, in contrast to 
the dialectical one of the materialist/Marxist, is this observation by Nicole Polier 
and William Roseberry: 


However experimental the format, however ‘democratic’ the process by which 
dialogues are selected for presentation, presentation still involves a process of 
translation and encounters problems with translation that [Talal] Asad (1986) 
analyzes with care. He cites Rudolf Pannwitz: ‘Our translations ... proceed 
from a wrong premise. They want to turn Hindi, Greek, English into German 
instead of turning German into Hindi, Greek, English’. Noting the inequal- 
ity of languages, the resistance of the ‘stronger’ languages—and structures of 
academic discourse—to the sensitive kind of translation called for by Pannwitz, 
Asad contends that there is a powerful tendency for dominated cultures to accom- 
modate their language to the dominant culture. In the act of translation, anthro- 
pologists are often of the belief, or else simply assume, that their native tongue 
and conceptual equipment have the metaphors adequate to interpret ‘Europe’s 
others’ (Polier and Roseberry 1989: 253). 
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However, we believe that not all 1s lost 1n the process of translation even 
when, or precisely when, in the words of Polier and Roseberry, ‘the post-modern 
anthropologists encounter the other and discover themselves'. This is the attain- 
ment of a view of the *us as others', or as Geertz has pointed out, *an imaginative 
entry into. . .an alien turn of mind’ (Geertz 1986). It is this attainment which seems 
to lie behind Clifford's defence of ‘collage’ in ethnography. He says: 


Collage brings to the work (here the ethnographic text) elements that continually 
proclaim their foreignness to the context of presentation. ... The ethnography 
as collage would leave manifest the constructivist procedures of ethnographic 
knowledge; it would be an assemblage containing voices other than the ethno- 
grapher’s, as well as examples of ‘found’ evidence, data not fully integrated 
within the work’s governing interpretation. Finally, it would not explain away 
those elements in the foreign culture which render the investigator’s own culture 
newly comprehensible (Clifford 1981: 563—64.). 


While being impressed by the experimental mode indicated by Clifford, let us 
join Polier and Roseberry in stating the last word: "The collage is accountable to 
its own anti-social, disembodied logic. What we get from the surrealistic assem- 
blage is a view of the interior universe. Unconscious, may be; dialectical, no' 
(1989: 262). 

Despite such critique, the anthropological value of cultural translation—and not 
only through surrealist ethnography as emphasised by Clifford—is apparent when- 
ever the last step, vız., viewing ourselves as others, has been taken. Let me quote 
Rhoda Reddock, an African Trinidadian feminist scholar who has been studying 
for the last fifteen years the vicissitudes experienced by East Indian women in the 
Caribbean diaspora: 


It was my experience, for example, that in my society, African and Indian . 
women were constantly being defined in opposition to each other, Indian women 
were/are what African women were not and vice versa. This within the racial 
contestations of the society, served to narrow the options and spaces to manoeu- 
vre for the women concerned. It was for this reason that in my own histor- 
ical research (Reddock 1994), my effort to understanding of the experiences 
of Indian women was as important to me as was my understanding of that of 
African women. ... I felt that our differences had in some way contributed to 
what we had now been constructed to be. In other words, it was impossible to 
know myself if I did not know my other/s (Reddock 1996). 


Elsewhere in the same article, Reddock writes about the importance in her work 
of understanding ‘the other within ourselves’. 


Hybridity and creolisation 


The hybridity thesis is compatible with the collage view presented above. The 
debate about hybridity and creolisation, too, focuses on the contestations between 
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the dialogical and dialectical points of view. Celebrating hybridity as a dynamic 
cultural phenomenon in its own right and critiquing identifiable bounded cultures 
are some radical authors and cultural critics like Gilroy (of West Indian origin) and 
Bhabha (born in India). Let me cite their views in relation to the prize example: 
British culture and identity. Culture, Gilroy insists, ‘is nota fixed and impermeable 
feature of social relations. Its forms change, develop, combine and are dispersed 
in historical processes. The syncretist cultures of black Britain exemplify this. 
They have been able to detach cultural practices from ther origins and use them to 
found and extend new patterns of metacommunication which give their community 
substance and collective identity’ (Gilroy 1987). That 1s to say, a fluid, syncretic 
black culture defines the possibility of a continuously reconstructed British identity. 
Bhabha takes up a similar position. The Satanic verses, he thinks, has chan ged the 
vocabulary of our cultural debate: 


It has achieved this by suggesting that there is no such whole as the nation, 
the culture, or even the self. Such holism is a version of reality that is most 
often used to assert cultural or political supremacy and seeks to obliterate the 
relations of difference that constitute the languages of history and culture ... 
Salman Rushdie sees the emergence of doubt, questioning and even confusion 
as being part of that cultural ‘excess’ that facilitates the formation of new social 
identities that do not appeal to a pure and settled past, or to a unicultural present, 
in order to authenticate themselves Their authority lies in the attempt to articu- 
late emergent, hybrid forms of cultural identity’ (Bhabha 1989). 


In other words, social identities need to be authenticated, but Rushdie has taught 
us—so Bhabha claims—that their authentication derives from our ability to conti- 
nuously reinvent ourselves out of our confused cultural conditions. 

Talal Asad has challenged the hybridity thesis bothon conceptual and political 
grounds (Asad 1990). Conceptually, he shows that 'culture' does after all have 
boundaries and in this connection he refers to the moral philosopher Alisdair 
MacIntyre's concept of tradition in the latter's After virtue. Politically, his criticism 
is that ‘it is a notorious tactic of dominating power to deny a distinct unity to 
populations it seeks to manipulate, to assume for itself the status of universal 
reason while attributing to others a singular contingency’ (ibid.). This brings me 

` to an elementary structure of hybridity, namely creolisation, which has occupied 
the attention of anthropologists in societies of the 19th century Indian diaspora. 

One of the best examples of the creolisation debate is an exchange between 
Lee Drummond and Chandra Jayawardena in the pages of the journal Man during 
the early 1980s. Based on the advances in Creole linguistics, Drummond had 
suggested that cultures, like languages in plural society (the specific example 
was Guyana), constituted a continuum from, say, pure English to Creole and 
that the speakers were familiar, unevenly, with the whole range and could adjust 
their speech according to the interlocutor or the person spoken to. This implied, 
somewhat paradoxically, a standardised hybridisation. Jayawardena’s objection to 
this thesis was basically on grounds of an implied assumption in the theory, of the 
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neutralisation of the variables of status, class and power. Comparing Guyana with 
Fiji, he illustrated how creolisation in the former country had developed due to the 
relatively free intermixture between the East Indians and the Africans, whereas 
creolisation had not developed in Fiji because of the British policy of divide and rule 
between the Indians and the Fijians. Even in Guyana, however, culture had became 
the springboard for politically charged ‘ethnicity’ because, despite interculturation, 
stratification had resulted in conflict between the dominants and the subordinate 
(cf. Drummond 1980; Jayawardena 1980). 

In this debate one gets a view of what I would call (based on the examples 
of Indian diaspora in Trinidad, Guyana, Mauritius and South Africa) the role of 
the dominance base in creolisation. The dominance base in creolisation refers 
to the continuing and pervasive presence of linguistic and other forms of cul- 
tural expression derived from the former colonial ruling power—whether English, 
French, Dutch or Portugese—in the hybrid speech and culture of certain settlement 
societies. It also alerts us to the fact that the factor of colonialism has to be intro- 
duced in a nuanced and non-monocausal manner in the comparative study of the 
Indian diaspora. It is our contention that, unlike the situation in Fiji, in countries 
where creolisation has taken place (this includes the Indian population despite the 
existence of a category distinction in overt speech between the ‘coolies’ and the 
‘kirwals’, as in Trinidad), overt conflict between the ethnic segments has a ten- 
dency to become covert. To uncover the underlying conflict, one has to probe 
the process of the empowerment/disempowerment of the minorities (minorities 
not only numerically, but also culturally). As soon as such a probe is mounted, 
the creolisation base—British, French, Dutch or Portuguese—becomes important. 
The continuing hegemony of European and North American culture in Trinidad & 
Tobago, and of French culture in Mauritius, needs ‘uncovering’, lying as it does 
beneath the overt rhetoric and posturings in these territories. To take the exam- 
ple of Mauritius, the Hindi nationalism of the Indian ‘minority’ camouflages the 
multi-national hegemony of the French in the economic sphere. My evidence is 
a set of speeches by a Mauritian Indian writer who addressed audiences in India 
in Hindi. The major brunt of his argument in these speeches was to extol the 
patriotism of the French in sponsoring and propagating the French language in 
Mauritius. Why couldn’t the Indian government, he asked rhetorically, do the 
same for Hindi in Mauritius? It was evident, if one deconstructed these speeches, 
that the Hindi language and the Indian government were being used as proxies to 
express the real secondary economic status which the Indians enjoy in Mauritius. 
Hindi nationalism is a sop to assuage the secondary status of the Indians whose 
economic inferiority is covered and displaced by bolstering Hindi in an otherwise 
functionally effective creolised universe of discourse, with French at its base. 

Also in contemporary Guyana, Brackette F. Williams has shown how the creoli- 
sation of cultural practices, through interculturation, does not simply slip over into 
an ideology of 'live and let live'. In her analysis of the celebration of Rum Tadjeh 
(known as tazia in Mohorrum in India) in Guyana, she brings out the coexistence 
of homogeneity (creolisation) and heterogeneity (the Muslim character of the-cele- 
bration). In respect to the latter aspect and the dynamics of conflict, one has to go 
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to the colonial roots of the creolisation process (Williams 1990). Similarly, for the 
East Indians in Trinidad, a recent historical study has shown how the sting of colo- 
‘nial stereotypes of the inferiority and backwardness of Indian culture remained, 
despite the overt veneer of creolisation. It is this continuing thorn in the Indians' 
side that made their culture ‘distinctive’ and untranslatable (Kale 1995). Similarly, 
the passing on of the fragmented Indian identities in present-day South Africa into 
ethnic and sub-ethnic components has to be related to the regime of racist segre- 
gation during apartheid, a fall-out of a ‘pigmentocratic order’ (L.M. Thompson 
1964) that resisted creolisation on account of the dual presence of the British and 
the Dutch. Hence, we argue, there was no unitary dominance base for creolisation 
in South Africa. 


Multiculturalism 


A recent article (Dhalla 1993) about Indian ethnic politics and the competing moral 
discourses of non-racialism and multi-racialism in South Africa, presents a wholly 
emic view of Indian politics in South Africa, employing racial categories like the 
Whites, Africans, Coloureds and Indians in the discourse on multi-racialism and 
on their erasure in non-racialism. The former is the government policy, and the lat- 
ter the view of the African radicals; the Indians are caught somewhere in between. 
It seems possible to argue that a way out of the dilemma for the Indians—a light at 
the end of the tunnel— would have been if they as well as the author had set the dis- 
course in terms of multiculturalism rather than multi-racialism or non-racialism. 
However, the problem with multiculturalism is the same as in discourses of trans- 
lation and hybridisation/creolisation discussed earlier. If multiculturalism is not 
culturally relativist, then the *universal values' have to be of a certain cultural 
cast (western, European, English, indigenous or whatever), i.e., governed by the 
dominant strand in the modern history of a particular society. Apropos Australian 
society, for example, James Jupp (1996) supports the adoption of the American 
position that multiculturalism must be rejected if it is based on pure cultural 
relativism. Jupp further points out that the core of Australian life and institutions 
is still essentially of British origin and that ethnic minorities are small and rather 
peripheral. We are told that practices such as polygyny and female circumcision, 
though permitted by the community codes of certain cultures represented in the 
Australian multiculturalism, will not be tolerated in Australian national society. 
The sociologist, John Rex, came face to face with such a difficulty in analysing 
multiculturalism in Britain. In his earlier writing (Rex 1987), he had spoken of what 
has come to be known as the ‘two domains thesis’, which boiled down to equality 
of opportunity and the shared public culture of the public domain, and cultural 
diversity in the private and communal domain. As Rex puts it later on (Rex 1991): 


Those who took this [the two domains thesis] view, therefore, seemed able to 
get the best of both the worlds. Embarrassingly for them, it was also taken up 
by some of those who did not accept the claims of minority cultures to equal 
esteem. For them, however, what the two domains thesis means is that, though 
the diverse cultures of the minorities may be inferior or even noxious, they 
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may be tolerated so long as the public domain is insulated from them. Moreover, 
for them, the culture of the public domain is usually represented, not simply as 
the shared political culture. . .but an all inclusive British national culture. 


Rex goes on to dub the two domains thesis as ‘naive and simplistic’. Not only 
did this thesis seek to encompass diversity within a monolithic concept of British 
national culture but also, from a theoretical perspective, the broadly functionalist 
strand in sociological theory-building on the interrelationship of institutions in 
society would militate against the concept of segregated public and communal 
domains In practical terms, ıt might be shown, for example, that schools in 
modern societies could not be simply located in either of the two domains. Apart 
from education, the political culture of the public domain was disputed, as was 
religion in the public domain (viz., the famous dispute over blasphemy laws being 
applied to Christian contexts and not to the Muslim ones as in the Rushdie episode). 
Also involved were the questions of individual human rights, which could not be 
neatly parcelled out into those of the public domain and of the communal domain. 
Moreover, the model of the multicultural society based upon the two domains does 
not encounter difficulties only from the British side. For the minority religions of 
some minority groups, particularly Islam, the division between public and private 
domains appears unacceptable, Islam being defined as a whole way of life. 

Faced with such serious difficulties in the multicultural model, some commen- 
tators have come to the conclusion that in this frame minorities are ‘excluded’; 
that multiculturalism degenerates into ‘cultural racialism’; and that culturalism as 
such should be shunned (Vertovec 1996). In this view, rather than split hairs about 
the meaning of culture, there should be discussion of policy for the public incor- 
poration of minorities. As John Rex has said: “The important point to be made in 
a democratic critique of multiculturalism is not merely to assert that malevolent 
governments and ruling classes create ascribed ethnicity for their own purposes, but 
to consider whether those who see themselves as members of ethnic groups should 
and can attain their objectives within society' (John Rex cited in Vertovec 1996). 


VI 
Conclusion 


It seems clear that there are dialectical, dialogical and reformist implications of 
the paradigm for the study of the spread and settlement of Indian minorities in the 
post-colonial context. It 1s apparent that analyses in terms of imperialism and colo- 
nialism, (cf. Hugh Tinker's masterly review of the 19th century Indian diaspora 
under the title ‘A new system of slavery’ [1974]), which produced much heat in 
the 1960s through the 1980s, now need to be re-framed in the context of transna- 
tionality and globalisation, processes which affect equally Indian populations in 
the former colonies and in the metropolitan centres. 

While there is no doubt that the historical and spatial aspects of particular diaspo- 
ras should be taken into account, it is doubtful whether a broad distinction between 
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the PIOs and NRIs is a useful tool in the cultural analysis of the horizontal or lateral 
dimensions of the Indian diaspora in a post-colonial context. In a certain sense, the 
longue durée perspective inherent in our heuristic distinction between civilisations 
and settlement societies subsumes, at an analytical plane. the distinctions between 
the past, the present and the future of Indian diasporas. However, another kind 
of relativity gets built into this theoretical perspective as a result of the location 
of the analyst. (We have already had occasion to refer to this in respect of the 
deterritorialisation and multiple territorialisation theses.) This duality should be 
transcended in terms of the multipositionality view of the Indian diaspora In writ- 
ing about diaspora in general, one of the six characteristics mentioned by Safran 
is that '[the diasporics] continue to relate, personally or vicariously, to the home- 
land in one way or another, and their ethnocommunal consciousness and solidarity 
are importantly defined by the existence of such a relationship’ (Safran 1991: 84) 

This ‘homing instinct’ 1s viewed by different, though complementary, perspectives 
of the ‘imaginary’ and the ‘imagined’ by the diasporic Indians and the Indians 
respectively. The empiricism of the latter and the emotional/mythic attitude of the 
former are both grist to the mill of the Indian politics of globalisation. If the Indian 
Indians try and take a ‘realistic view’ of the economic opportunities and networks 
of the diaspora, the diasporic Indians display a dogged attachment to the reli- 
gious, linguistic, culinary and performative aspects of Indianness. Although there 
are resistance movements against racist and gender discrimination by the Indian 
diasporics (see Brah 1996 for UK; and Niranjana 1994 for Trinidad & Tobago), 
there is overwhelming evidence of a largely pacifist orientation of ‘settler citizen- 
ship' among the diasporic Indians the world over. It is interesting to note that this 
‘culturalisation of politics’ rather than ‘politicisation of culture’ in the Indian dias- 
pora extends both territorially and extra-territorially. Examples of the former are 
the politics of societies where Indians are at the helm of public affairs (Mauritius, 
Trinidad and Guyana). The latter can be seen in relation to the support for the 
Khalistan movement by diasporic Sikhs and for the Hindutva fundamentalism of 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad by diasporic Hindus. The perception of this kind of 
‘culturally political’ support is to my mind the analytically valuable aspect of the 
deterritorialisation thesis advanced by diasporic Indian intellectuals/social scien- 
tists (Appadurai, Vijay Mishra, Akhil Gupta et al.) and literary authors (Rushdie 
and Naipaul). This slippage between the imaginary and the imagined with regard to 
India has grown not only among the intelligentsia—teachers and writers—but also 
among the second or third generation diaspora born recent immigrants and descen- 
dants of older immigrants who are equally touched by the forces of globalisation. 
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What did Bernier actually say? 
Profiling the Mughal empire 


Stanley J. Tambiah 





Bernier’s text Travels in the Mughal Empire; A.D 1656-1708 was a primary source for certain 
European writers from Montesquieu to Marx for their representation and characterisation of oriental 
despotism The distinctive features of oriental despotism in their eyes were absolutist and tyrannical 
monarchs who ruled over polities that lacked a hereditary nobility and private property in land In this 
paper I have attempted to demonstrate that, when read closely, Bernier's text discloses particulars that 
can be shown to yield a quite different patterning The Mughal empire of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the penod I am discussing, was characterised by a devolutionary distribution of authority among 
multiple lesser sovereignties, by a complex hierarchy of land tenure and appropriation of product, by 
a developed system of commerce, and by a tolerance and coexistence of pluralistic subcultures The 

- contours of the empire seem to conform to a model of what I have previously conceptualised in my 
writings as the ‘galactic polity’ 

The current trend in theorising about post-colonial societies is that the representation of pre-colomal 
societies at the time of contact as oriental despotisms was a proto-colonial and colonial construction 
which served as a reason and justification for political intervention, conquest and exploitation That 
was so. But I want to emphasise that the stereotypical image of oriental despotism also importantly 
served as a polemic for an internal political debate and advocacy in France as a warning against and 
attack on the alleged absolutist ambitions of French monarchy and a defense of feudal nobility as a 
break on such tendencies Montesquieu in particular exemplifies this posture. 

Bernier's formulaic gloss on the Mughal empire, despite what he actually reports, is one kind of 
tendentious representation. My own reading of Bernier’s text 1s no doubt informed by my present day 
intellectual and political concerns 





I 
Reading Bernier 


Francois Bernier's account of his travels in Asia (Bernier 1914), particularly of 
his extended stay in India, which lasted some nine years, has been a standard source 
for European writers on oriental despotism. It is said that he was a precursor of the 
philosophes, and that his works, which portray scepticism, faith in Reason, and 
a commitment to private property as a basis for good government and prosperity, 
were essential reading for 18th century thinkers. Montesquieu had read him and 
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used him as a source in L’ Esprit des lois (1749); and so also later had Marx and 
Engels, just prior to Marx’s writing of his New York Daily Tribune articles on 
India in 1853. Born in 1620 of a leaseholding farmer in Anjou, Bernier took his 
licentiate in medicine, and began his grand tour in 1654 when he visited Palestine 
and Syria. Bernier then spent two years in Egypt and, abandoning his plan to 
visit Abyssinia, sailed for India and entered the port of Surat in late 1658 or early 
1659. Finding himself in straitened circumstances and faced with penury, he took 
employment for a short time with Prince Dara who was engaged in an unsuccessful 
war for the throne with Aurangzeb. Thereafter he fell in with the mughal amir, 
Dhanishmand Khan, a scholar and diplomat, who was also accorded the status of 
a commander of 3,000 men and paymaster of the army, and who employed Bernier 
as a physician. 

Bernier travelled widely in India: he spent some time in Delhi, and Agra and 
Lahore, visited Kashmir, and set out on a voyage to Bengal with Tavernier! in 
1666; from there he travelled to Masulipatam and Golconda. He departed from 
India in 1667 and, visiting Persia on the way, returned to Paris. But Bernier’s 
characterisation of India and its neighbours was no innocent ‘objective account’, 
and like many, if not all, pieces of reporting it contained axioms that he had 
inherited from his predecessors’ accounts of the Orient which he employed in a 
typically European political discourse. 

Bernier’s unforgettable pronouncements were that Asiatic states lacked private 
property in land, or a hereditary nobility, and the personalistic monarchs ruled 
tyrannically and arbitrarily. Consequently the people were ground down into a 
state of servile ‘equality’, and they were all alike in their common subjection to 
the caprices of the despot. Government by fear was the strategy of rule. We 
recognise that these are precisely the features which Montesquieu later attributed 
to despotism (though he, in turn, added some notions to the tradition he had 
inherited). It therefore should not surprise us—though I confess I was surprised 
when I discovered it—that Bernier himself, despite his authentic travels and his 
reporting of events he had lived through, was reading the Indian scene almost 
verbatim in terms of the account of earlier travellers to India; particularly 
Sir Thomas Roe, who led an English embassy to the court of Emperor Jahangir 
during the years 1615—19, some forty years earlier (see Foster 1926). 

A letter Thomas Roe wrote to Prince Charles dated 30 October 1616 (ibid.: 
270—71) had this to say about the “Great Mogull’, emperor of India. (The emperor 
in question was Shah Jahan.) The contents of this letter are later echoed by both 
Bernier and Montesquieu: 'The present emperor is descended from Temarlane the 
Great. His vast territories lie on both sides of the Indus and beyond the Ganges: 
“The border westward is Persia, east the Gulph of Bengala, north the mountaynes of 


1 Jean-Baptiste Tavernier’s Travels in India (192511676]) was another famous source for information 
on India, and may also have been consulted by Montesquieu. Although Taverner made some six 
voyages to Asia and travelled a great deal in the Mughal empire, buying and selling diamonds and 
precious stones, his book does not compare with Bernier's as regards political and administrative 
information. Indeed his description of Mughal politics seems to have been largely derived from Bernier. 
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Tarus (that divide him from the Tatars), south the kingdom of Deccan and the Bay 
of Cambaya’. He is plentiful in wealth and the commodities of trade, with revenue 
far above any eastern monarch known; in jewels he is the ‘treasury of the world’. 

‘And yet all this greatness, compared and weighted judiciously, is like a play, 
that serves more for delight and to entertayne the vulgar than for any use. For noe 
man enters his house but eunucks; his weomen are never seene; his nobilitye are 
like counters, placed high and low at his pleasure; his servants base and barbarous; 
and all his life as regular as a clock that stricks at sett howers.’ His time is spent 
in routine audiences, in attendances at the fights of elephants and wild beasts, and 
1n nightly drinking with much affability. “The rest of his motion is inward among 
women, of which sort, though hee keepe a thousand, yet one governs him, and 
wynds him up at her pleasure.’ He claims to be as great a prophet as Mahomett 
and confesseth not ‘that they are both impostures in that kind.’ 

Of the Mughal emperor’s Hindu subjects, Roe wrote: ‘The naturalls are 
Gentils, following sundry idolatryes and worshiping the creatures of heaven and 
earth promiscuously.... The severest of these are Pythagorians for the opinion of 
the soules transmigration, and will not kyll any living creature, no, not the virmine 
that bites them, for fear of disseising the speiritt of some friend departed. .. .all 
sorts of religions are wellcome and free, for the King is of none....’ 

` “They are governed by noe constant lawe, which in all new occasions is received 
from the Kings mouth, and, farr distant, from his vizeroyes. No man hath propri- 
etye in land nor goods, if he please to take it; soe that all are slaves. . . .' 

Roe's letter of 30 October 1616 to the Lord Bishop of Canterbury (ibid.: 272) 
referred to court factionalism and intrigues: 'the ambitions and divisions in the 
present state, that like impostumes lye now hidd, but threaten to break out into 
_ the rending and ruine of the whole by bloody warr; the practises, subtiltyes and 
carnages of factions and court-secretts, falsely called wisdome. . . .' 

The foregoing excerpts refer to the territorial spread of the Mughal empire, the 
fantastic wealth of the emperor and his decadent court life, the lack of an inde- 
pendent nobility and private property in land, the servile condition of the populace 
wallowing in alush heathenism and presided over by an ungodly emperor. A cluster 
of such stereotyped signs constituted oriental despotism in the European mentality. 

Having shown Bernier's antecedents in Roe, I could go on to demonstrate that 
Roe himself was in part anticipated by the observations of some other Englishmen 
who travelled in northern and western India, such as Ralph Fitch (1583—91), John 
Mildenhall (1599-1606), William Hawkins (1603-13), William Finch (1608-11), 
Nicholas Withington (1612—16) and Thomas Coryat (1612-17) All these Englısh 
gentlemen, including Roe, had a common task which was to establish their right to 
conduct trade in India, notwithstanding the opposition of the Portuguese who had 
preceded them. I could then show that some of these travellers in turn plagiarised 


2 Aside from Sir Thomas Roe, who has left us alengthy account of his embassy, these other travellers 
left records and letters which were published in various places. Relevant portions of their records, plus 
a selection from Edward Terry (1616-19) who was in India at the time of Roe, are to be found in Foster 
(1968). 
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from others before them, but I will spare you this trail of regress, and also the 
speculation it raises in my mind concerning the constraining influence in my own 
subject of anthropology of earlier ethnographers upon later ones who, whether in 
imitation or in rebellion, inevitably must grapple with the blinders placed on their 
vision by their predecessors. 

Instead, I have another argument to make here about Bernier, which 1s that while 
he conspicuously affirmed the traditional western stereotype of oriental despotism 
he also reported in detail the colourful facts of the political scene of his time in 
India which, 1f patiently read and arranged, compose a pattern quite different from 
that proclaimed by him. 

Our text shall be his Letter to Monseigneur Colbert, who was finance minister 
to Louis XIV of France: the subtitle of this letter is ‘concerning the Extent of 
Hindoustan, the currency towards, and final absorption of gold and silver in that 
country; its Resources, Armies, the administration of Justice, and the principal 
Cause of the Decline of the States of Asia’. 

First we have to place our text in its context. Bernier’s arrival in India coin- 
cided with the installation of Aurangzeb as emperor, whose rule (1658-1707) was 
marked by an indulgence in excesses—particularly the persecution of Hindus on 
a wide scale and the extension of the empire by expensive and ultimately ruinous 
wars. In fact Bernier’s deservedly most famous piece in the Travels is called ‘The 
History of the Late Rebellion in the States of the Great Mogol’ in which he reported 
the tortuous intrigues and gory battles surrounding the competition among the pre- 
vious emperor Shah Jahan’s four sons (‘the great contending belligerents") for the 
throne and the final triumph of Aurangzeb.4 

Now, the Mughal empire itself was founded by Babur in 1525, and many would 
hold that it attained its greatest stature under Akbar, who as a youth succeeded to a 


3 Thus Ralph Fitch, apparently distrusting his literary skills, closely copied the narrative of Cesar 
Federico, the Venetian merchant who, starting in 1563, travelled by way of Basra and Ormuz to Goa, 
and paid visits to Guyarat and Vijayanagar, and most of the Portuguese settlements Fitch copied from 
Frederico whenever routes taken by him overlapped with Frederico’s journeys. 

Quite the opposite took place with William Finch’s accounts: Johannes de Laet availed himself freely 
of the materials provided by Finch in his De Imperio Magni Mogolis (1631); and Thomas Herbert in 
turn copied de Laet in the second edition (1638) of his own travels in India which in fact were confined 
to the immediate vicinity of Surat only (Foster 1968: 122)! 

^ Bernier's account of the fratricidal war of succession fought by Shah Jahan's four turbulent sons 
forewarns us of the potentiality for the fragmentation of power at the very centre of the empire. Here 
1s a sample passage. 


He [Shah Jahan] was indeed in perpetual apprehension of their having recourse to arms, and either 
erecting independent principalities, or converting the seat of government into a bloody arena, in 
which to settle their personal differences. To save himself, therefore, from some impending and 
overwhelming calamity, Chah-Jehan resolved to bestow upon his sons the government of four distant 
provinces. Sultan Sujah was appointed to Bengale; Aureng-Zeb to the Decan; Morad-Bakche to 
Guzarate, and Dara to Caboul and Moultan. The three first-mentioned Princes repaired to their 
respective provinces without delay, and soon betrayed the spirit by which they were animated. They 
acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, appropriated the revenues to their own use, and 
levied formidable armies under pretence of maintaining tranquility at home, and commanding respect 
abroad (Bernier 1914: 15). 
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precarious dominion over territories which were represented by parts of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.? By 1584 Akbar had vastly extended 
his domains, partly by diplomacy and partly by conquest. He had become master 
of Gujarat, Malwa and the bulk of Rajputana; in the east he had subdued, but not 
entirely assimilated, the provinces of Bihar and Bengal. Later in his reign he recov- 
ered control of Kabul and added to his empire Kashmir, Sind, Kandahar, Khandesh, 
and parts of Ahmadnagar. Akbar was followed by Jahangir (1605—1627) who con- 
solidated the empire and followed a policy of conciliation toward the Hindus; then 
came Shah Jahan (1627-1658) whose magnificence reached its climax with the 
building of the Taj Mahal. 

Bernier’s letter to Colbert will be more comprehensible if we note that during 
Akbar's time and later, south of the Mughal dominions lay the Muslim kingdoms 
of Ahmadnagar on the western and Golconda on the eastern sides of the peninsula. 
South of Ahmadnagar was still a third Muslim kingdom, that of Bijapur. The rest 
of the peninsula was ruled by petty Hindu princes, the chief of whom was the Raja 
of Chandragiri (referred to in contemporary records as ‘King of the Carnatic’). 

There is no doubt that Bernier’s letter is written with a view to siding with the 
Frenck monarch in the polemics about French absolutism. Bernier makes no bones 
of the fact that it was in ‘Hindoustan’ that he came to appreciate by comparison 
the happiness of France, and that the Mughal despotism was quite different from 
the regions of ‘our great Monarch’. Towards the end of the letter, Bernier drives 
home the differences he sees thus: 


Those three countries, Turkey, Persia, and Hindoustan have no idea of the prin- 
ciple of meum and tuum, relatively to land or other real possessions; and having 
lost that respect for the right of property, which is the basis of all that is use- 
ful and good in this world, necessarily resemble each other in essential points: 
they. . sooner or later, experience the natural consequences of those errors— 
tyranny, ruin and misery. 

How happy and thankful should we feel, My Lord, that in our quarter of 
the globe, Kings are not the sole proprietors of the soil! Were they so, we 
should seek in vain for countries well cultivated and populous, for well-built 
and opulent cities, for a polite, contented, and flourishing people. 


5 The following are the regnal years of the Mughal Emperors from 1556-1748: Akbar 1556- 
1605; Jahangir 1605-1627, Shah Jahan 1627-1658; Aurangzeb 1658-1707; Bahadur Shah 1707-1712; 
Farrukhsiyar 1712-1719, and Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) 7 

6 Elsewhere, Bernier describes the naming customs such that the eldest son of the Great Mughal is 
called Darius, the second Sultan Sujah (the valiant prince), the third Aurangzeb (the throne's ornament): 


The reason why such names are given to the great, instead of titles derived from domains or seignior- 
ies, as'usual in Europe, is this: as the land throughout the whole empire 1s considered the property 
of the sovereign, there can be no earldoms, marquisates, or duchies. The royal grants consist only 
of pensions, either in land or moncy, which the king gives, augments, retrenches, or takes away at 
his pleasure (Bernier 1914: 5) 
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. . If the same system of government as that of Asia existed with us, where, I 
must ask again, should we find Princes, Prelates, Nobles, opulent Citizens, and 
thriving Tradesmen, ingenious Artisans and Manufacturers? Where should we 
look for such cities as Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, Rouen, or, if you will, London, 
and so many others? (Bernier 1914: 232-33). 


Thus the lesson, which the European political philosophers had accepted as 
axiomatic, is driven home: ‘there can be no analogy between a kingdom whose 
monarch is proprietor of a few domains, and a kingdom where the monarch 
possesses, in his own right, every acre of the soil.’ To this is added the pres- 
ence or absence of a system of laws and the rule of law: ‘In France the laws are 
reasonable, that the King is the first to obey them: his domains are held without 
the violation of any right; his farmers or stewards may be sued at law, and the 
agerieved artisan or peasant is sure to find redress against injustice and oppres- 
sion. But in eastern countries. . .the only law that decides all controversies is the 
care and the caprice of a governor’ (ibid.: 236). In sum, ‘take away the right of 
private property in land, and you introduce, as a sure and necessary consequerice, 
tyranny, slavery, injustice, beggary and barbarism' (ibid.: 238). 

If such are the conclusions Bernier rhetorically proclaimed as the results of 
his comparison of Europe and Asia, let us now review the facts he reported, and 
see whether his conclusions are logically derived from them. My submission is 
that Bernier's description of the Mughal empire shows it to be a vast 'galactic' 
assembly with a complicated replication of authority, of administrative structures, 
and of rights over the management and produce of the soil, and that therefore its 
characterisation as an absolutist oriental despotism is a bizarre distortion. 

Bernier gives an idea of the spatial vastness of ‘the Great Mogol's empire’ of 
Hindoustan at the time of emperor Aurangzeb by comparison with France. At the 
ordinary rate of travel at that time it would take a journey of three months to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Golconda (in the south) and to Ghazni or beyond it, 
near to the Persian border town of Kandahar (in the northwest). He surmises that 
the distance could hot be less than five hundred French leagues, or five times as 
far as from Paris to Lyons. 

Bernier comments on the fertility of this empire, the articles of commerce it 
manufactures and exports, its imports, and the flow of gold and silver into it. 
A large portion of the tract is fertile, the large kingdom of Bengal for instance 
surpassing Egypt itself, not only in the production of foodstuffs but also in articles 
of commerce such as silks, cotton and indigo ‘which are not cultivated in Egypt’. 
There are many other parts of the country famous for manufacture, not only of silk 
and cotton goods but also carpets, brocades, embroideries, gold and silver cloths. 

Bernier informs that gold and silver come from every quarter of the globe to 
Hindoustan to be swallowed up and in large measure to remain permanently 
there. From Europe and America, gold goes to Turkey in payment for goods 
imported from it; from Turkey by further trade with Persia and Yemen, it passes to 
Hindoustan ın exchange for the latter's goods, at the three celebrated ports of trade, 
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Moka on the Red Sea, Bassora on the Persian Gulf and Gomeron near Ormuz. On 
the Southeast Asian side, Indian vessels, whether they belonged to Indians or to 
the Dutch, English or the Portuguese, carried merchandise from Hindoustan to 
Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam, Ceylon, or Acheen (in Sumatra), from which countries 
it received a quantity of precious materials. Moreover a part of the gold and silver 
which the Dutch draw from Japan also finds its way to Hindoustan. 

Although Hindoustan imported goods from all over the world—she obtained 
copper, cloves and nutmegs from the Moluccas and Ceylon, broadcloths from 
France, lead from England, more than 25,000 horses from Usbec, Arabia and 
Persia, musk and porcelain from China, pearls from El-Bahrein and' Ceylon, 
rhinoceros horns and slaves from Ethiopia, and an immense quantity of fresh 
fruit from Samarkand, Bokhara and Persia—nevertheless she paid for these 
imports with her own products, hence had no need to export her stock of gold 
and silver. 

Although Bernier is immensely impressed with the incalculable wealth of the 
Great Mughal, the gold, silver and varied goods that were imported, and the equally 
varied goods that were exported in turn, he says little about the institutions, arrange- 
ments and specialists, both indigenous and foreign, who must have made possible 
Hindoustan’s array of manufactures and complex trade flows. But he does tell us 
much about those many circumstances which form a ‘counterpoise’ to the Mughal 
emperor’s riches and his sovereignty of ownership. It is these antithetical factors 
that we should look at closely, for he enumerates under this guise the centrifugal 
components and the satellite powers that revolve around the centrepiece of the 
Mughal court. 

The first circumstance need not detain us for long, for it is pretty standard 
evidence of ‘despotism’ whose import can actually be read in the opposite way. 
Bernier says that many of the poor peasantry, driven to despair by the tyranny and 
demands of rapacious lords, abandon the country, and seek an existence in the 
towns or camps, or fly to the territories of a less oppressive raja. Some modern 
scholars read this as evidence of peasant resistance and why monarchs could not 
afford to be despots.’ 

The second circumstance is all-important. The empire of the Moghul, Bernier 
tells us, comprehends several nations, over which he is not absolute master’. Most 
of these polities ‘still retain their own peculiar chiefs or sovereigns’ who obey the 
Mughal or pay him tribute *only by compulsion'. In many instances the tribute is of 
trifling amount, in others none is paid, and in certain other cases, they themselves 
‘receive tribute’ or subsidies instead of paying out. 

(1) The petty sovereignties bordering the Persian frontiers seldom pay tribute 
either to the Mughal empire or the Shah of Persia. Nor does the Mughal emperor 
receive anything considerable from the Baluchi, Afghan and Pathan tribes. Indeed 
the Baluchis once arrested the march of the Mughal forces on their way to Kabul and 


7 Others, however, including Moreland and Barrington Moore, cite Bernier as providing important 
evidence of heavy extortions by the officials leading to agrarian instability and peasant rebellions. 
I shail refer to this later. 
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solicited presents before they could proceed further. The Pathans were intractable, 
and therefore mortally hated the Mughals; previously their sultans had reigned 
at Delhi (between 1200-1550), many of their neighbouring rajas being then their 
tributaries. 

(2) If the north-west border tribes were virtually independent, the king of Bijapur 
in the region south of Ahmadnagar, engaged in perpetual warfare with Mughals, 
from whose control he strove to keep his dominions. The king of Bijapur’s preser- 
vation was owed mostly to the fact that his kingdom was at a great distance from 
Agra and Delhi, the usual places of residence of the Mughal. Bernier reports 
that several other rajas joined Bijapur for the sake of their mutual security when 
attacked by the Mughals, and that in one such encounter they even plundered and 
burnt the rich seaport of Surat. 

(3) Even more deflationary of the Mughal emperor’s despotism was the existence 
of more than a hundred rajas of considerable strength, dispersed over the whole 
empire, some near and some at a distance from Agra and Delhi. Fifteen or sixteen 
of these rajas were rich and formidable, particularly the ruler of Chitor or Udaipur, 
‘formerly considered emperor of the Rajas’. Bernier is in fact referrin g here to the 
Rajput kingdoms, and admits that if the three rajput kings of Udaipur, Jesseingue 
and Jessomseigngue chose to enter into an offensive league, they would prove 
dangerous to the Mughal because each of them could muster twenty thousand 
cavalry. 

(4) Bernier next proceeds to explain the complex problem of why the Great 
Mughal emperor, a foreigner in the midst of his courtiers, was forced to rely so 
much upon the military prowess of his Rajput tributaries. 

The Mughal emperor was of the Sunni sect, while the majority of his courtiers, 
being Persians, were Shias. He was moreover a foreigner in Hindustan because he 
was a descendent of Tamerlane who overran India about 1401, and the proportion 
of Mughals to the gentile or Hindu population was insignificant. The court itself 
did not at this time consist of real Mughals, but was ‘a medley of Usbecs, Persians, 
Arabs, and Turks, or descendants of these people’. But amongst all these, loosely 
called Mughals, the third and fourth generation descendants sank in the social 
scale, having the brown complexion and languid manner of their country, and were 
seldom employed in official positions, and were fortunate and happy if allowed to 
serve as private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry. This implied then a dilution of 
court society, and not an exclusive rule by the ruling circles, let alone a tight hold 
on power. 

Thus to maintain himself in the midst of domestic and powerful enemies, and 
always in danger of hostile movements on the side of Persia and Usbec, the emperor 
was under the necessity of keeping numerous armies, even in the time of peace. 
These armies were composed of Rajputs, Pathans and of Mughals, both genuine 
and spurious. And they involved the emperor in a vast expenditure of his effective 
means and resources. 

To the Rajput rajas, the Mughal emperor granted large sums for the service of 
a certain number of their soldiers ‘to be kept always ready at his disposal’. These 
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rajas enjoyed an equal rank with the foreign and Muslim Omrahs (Amirs), whether 
they were present in the emperor’s capital or stationed in the provinces. 

There were many good reasons why the Mughal emperor was obliged to retain 
the rajas in his service, and why he found the rajas essential in order to hold on 
to his empire. The rajas were not only excellent soldiers, they could mobilise and 
bring to the field in any one day twenty thousand men. They were necessary to 
keep in check kingdoms outside the Mughal control and to bring to submission 
those who refused to pay tribute or give military assistance. ‘Whenever the King of 
Golkonda [Golconda] withholds his tribute or evinces an inclination to defend the 
King of Visapour [Bijapur] or any neighbouring Raja whom the Mogol wishes to 
despoil or render tributary, Rajas are sent against him in preference to the Omrahs, 
who being for the most part Persians, were Shias and therefore of the same Islamic 
sect as the Kings of Persia and Golconda, and different from that of the Mughal 
emperor.’ Thus the Mughal emperor never found the Rajas more useful than when 
he was engaged in hostility with the Persians. Finally the rajas were always at hand 
to be employed against the rebellious Pathans or against any rebellious Omrah or 
governor. 

The Mughal emperor found equally good reasons for engaging Pathan soldiers 
in his operations against internal and external enemies. And the well-known 
strategies of divide and rule, of fomenting jealousy, and of dispensing invidious 
favouritism, were employed to keep the rajas in check or to kindle warfare amongst 
them. 

Despite the partial reliance on such local military assets, the principal armed 
forces of the emperor were composed of the Mughals themselves and maintained 
at great expense. A part of these troops, both cavalry and infantry, were always 
near the emperor’s person in his capital or residence at any point of time, while 
the remainder was dispersed in the several provinces. 

Bernier described the ranks of these troops, the principles of their recruitment 
and the manner in which they were maintained and remunerated. His assertions 
that the nobility were precarious and servile creatures of the emperor apply to this 
segment of the Mughal court, and not at all to the rajas, petty sovereigns and chiefs 
plentifully found outside the central region of direct imperial control. 

The cavalry kept near the person of the emperor were the elite force and Bernier 
divides them into four categories—the omrahs [amirs] at the top, followed by the 
mansebdars [mansabdars], then the rouzindars, and finally the common troops at 
the bottom. 

The amirs, the ‘lords of the court’, are not, Bernier stresses, ‘members of ancient 
families, as our nobility in France’. ‘The King being proprietor of all the lands 
in the empire, there can exist neither Dukedoms nor Marquisates; nor can any 
family be found possessed of wealth arising from a domain, and living upon its 
own patrimony’ (Bernier 1914: 211). The courtiers are not even descendants of 
amirs, because the Mughal emperor, being heir to the possessions of his Amir 
lords, systematically dispossessed their sons and grandsons, and reduced the latter 
at any rate to beggary or the status of mere troopers. Of course the amirs did seek 
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to advance their sons’ careers while they were alive, but advancement through 
royal favour was slow from inferior offices to positions of trust. Hence, Bernier 
concluded, the amirs ‘mostly consist of adventurers from different nations who 
entice one another to the court’; they were sons of low descent, and destitute of 
education, and the emperor ‘raises them to dignities, or degrades them to obscurity, 
according to his own pleasure and caprice’. 

The ranked military titles of the amirs were associated with the number of horses 
normally in their control. A hazari was a lord of a thousand horses; the superior 
hazari successfully controlled two, five, seven, ten and twelve thousand horses, the 
last being the position held by the emperor’s eldest son. A trooper was assigned to 
look after two horses, and from this formula the number of troopers in the control 
of each hazari could be calculated. Bernier remarked that the body of horses and 
men assigned to the titles was inflated and fictional, and that the emperor controlled 
their effective number. 

Most of the amirs received large cash payments from the treasury according 
to the horses and men under their direct management, but some fortunate ones 
received jagirs of land (i.e., office tenures of land) from which to receive a part 
of their income. The amirs ran large establishments of their own consisting of 
wives, servants, camels and horses, lived extravagantly, and were obliged to give 
costly presents to the emperor at annual festivals. The lesser cavalry officers—the 
mansabdars and rouzindars etc.—were paid salaries on a similar basis, and their 
lifestyles varied according to their incomes. 

Bernier acknowledges that he could not ascertain the number of amirs who must 
have been numerous in the armies, provinces and at court. He never saw fewer 
than twenty-five to thirty at court. It is these amirs who were ‘the pillars of the 
empire’, and attained to the highest honours and positions at court, in the provinces 
and in the armies. They moved mounted on elephant or horseback, or were carried 
in palanquins, and they were attended by their retinue of cavalry and servants on 
foot. They in turn attended on the king twice a day, and kept guard in the fortress 
once a week. And whenever the king went on an excursion, they were bound to 
accompany him on horseback. 

The army stationed in the provinces did not differ from that about the king’s 
person, except in its greater number. In every district were posted amirs, mansab- 
dars and rouzindars, cannon troops, infantry and artillery. In the Deccan alone 
the cavalry numbered some twenty to twenty-five, even up to thirty, thousand, and 
such numbers were necessary to overcome the powerful king of Golconda, and to 
maintain war against the King of Bijapur, and the Rajas who joined their forces 
with his. No less than twelve to fifteen thousand were stationed in the kingdom 
of Kabul to guard against hostile movements on the part of the Afghans, Baluchis 
and the Persians. In Bengal, so frequently the seat of war, the number was much 
greater. And since in fact no province could dispense with a military force, the total 
number of troops in Hindoustan was almost incredible. Bernier calculates that the 
combined effective cavalry—composed of those about the emperor’s person, those 
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in the control of the indigenous rajas and Pathans, and those in the provinces— 
formed a total of 200,000 horses.® 

In the light of these military deployments and commitments, we can readily 
appreciate Bernier’s assertion that although the Mughal emperor’s revenue was 
great—indeed greater than the joint revenues of the Grand Seignieur of France 
and of the King of Persia—yet his expenditures and redistribution of wealth being 
equally great, he was in real effective terms hard-pressed, frequently in difficulties, 
as regards paying and supplying his armies. Moreover, the emperor's vast treasure 
of jewels and precious stones, being considered the sole property of the crown, 
could not readily be converted to money or be used as security for raising cash, in 
times of crisis. 

What we need to decipher in Bernier’s voluble and gossipy account of the 
exotic extravagances of the court is the nature of the king’s devolution of the land 
of Hindoustan, for on this rests Bernier’s major allegation of tyranny, slavery and 
lack of private property. R 

He informs us that the emperor ‘as proprietor of the land’ made over a certain 
quantity of it as jagir grants to military men. (Jagir he glosses as ‘the spot from 
which to draw, or the place of salary.’) ‘Similar grants are made to governors, in 
lieu of their salary, and also for the support of their troops, on condition that they 
pay a certain sum annually to the King out of any surplus that the land may yield.’ 
Bernier does not tell us what proportion of the empire is in the emperor’s direct 
gift: he surely cannot be including the domain in the control of the Hindoustan 
rajas—whether of Golconda or Udaipur or other Rajput little kingdoms; nor can 
the border tribal territories under the control of Baluchi, Afghan and Pathan tribes 
have been the emperor’s to alienate. The jagirs he refers to were situated in the 
secure provinces and were alienated as office tenures to amir lords and provincial 
governors. 

The rest of the lands in the emperor’s control, Bernier tells us, were given out to 
contractors (fermiers), royal agents, and officials to administer and pay him annual 
rents, It is Bernier’s accusation—on what direct evidence this is based we are not 
told, since Bernier’s direct knowledge is confined to the courtiers surrounding 
the emperor’s person—that these royal officials exercised ‘an authority almost 


8 The mafsabdars or ‘petty amirs’ acknowledged no other chief but the king and directly served him. 
They apparently controlled from two to six horses beanng the king's mark and they received incomes 
ranging from 150 to 700 rupees There were never less than 200—300 attached to the court. 

The rouzindars received daily pay, and though their total salary may not have been inferior to that of 
the mansabdars, they had inferior court privileges. They filled the infenor offices, many being clerks 
and under-clerks and such like. 

The common horsemen who served under the amirs, carried their amir's mark on the thigh, and were 
paid variably according to the generosity of their lord. Bernier also gives some interesting information 
about the footsoldiers and the artillery. The infantry proper Bermer thinks was not large—not more 
than 15,000 immediately about the King Though the numbers swelled when the king was on the 
move if we add the porters, the servants, those in charge of tents and kitchens, not to mention the 
accompanying women. 
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absolute over the peasantry, and nearly as much over the artisans and merchants 
of the towns and villages’. The point behind this tendentious assertion is revealed 
when Bernier comments that the injured peasant or trader had no redress because 
‘no great lords, parliaments, or judges of local courts, exist as in France, to restrain 
the wickedness of the merciless oppressors, and the Kadis, or judges, are not 
invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs. . . (Bernier 1914: 224). This 
sad abuse of the royal authority, Bernier conceded, may not be felt in the same 
degree near capital cities such as Delhi and Agra or in the vicinity of large towns 
and seaports. 

In a somewhat less condemnatory paragraph a few pages later, he admitted that 
the eastern states ‘are not altogether destitute of good laws, which if properly 
administered, would render Asia as eligible a residence as any other part of the 
world’. But he countered that the existence of such laws was of little advantage 
when the power to redress wrongs rested with the grand vizier or Kings who 
appointed the self-same provincial tyrants. Indeed the very sale of offices to 
officials ensured that extorting tyrants would be appointed. This practice prevailed 
at all times, but especially at the outbreak of a war, the sale of governorships for 
immense sums of money was intensified. Naturally it became the principal object 
of the individual thus appointed to obtain repayments of the purchase-money, 
which he had borrowed at a ruinous rate of interest. 

This ‘debasing state of slavery’ obstructed the progress of trade, and influenced 
the mode of life of every individual. When wealth is acquired, great care is taken by 
the possessor to hide it and to appear indigent; he dare not invest his wealth on dress, 
lodging or furniture, nor indulge in the pleasures of the table. Both agriculture and 
commerce decline under this tyranny, and ‘the arts in the Indies would long ago 
have lost their beauty and delicacy, if the Monarch and the Omrahs did not keep in 
their pay a number of artists who work in their houses’, and if powerful patrons did 
not afford protection to rich merchants and tradesmen who pay workmen rather 
higher wages (ibid.: 225). 

These were the facts and arguments that Bernier adduced to drive home the 
lesson that compared with the monarchy of France, which had limited dominion 
over the land, which ruled according to the law, and which supported the social 
ranks and institutions that mediated between monarch and populace, Hindoustan, 
and by extension, all Asiatic states were despotic tyrannies which on every point 
of comparison proved to be the absolute opposite. 

That Bernier’s dramatic assertions had become standard lore, even among circles 
not devoted to the French monarchy, can be confirmed by their grave academic 
repetition by no less a person than Barrington Moore in his well-known liberal 
treatise on the social origins of dictatorship and democracy (Moore 1967).? 

Moore made much of the alleged concentration of powers in the hands of Akbar, 
and his absolutist relation to the imperial political elect, the nobility and their 


? Moore's chief authonty for the Mughal penod was W.H Moreland’s India at the death of Akbar 
(1920), and The agrarian system of Moslem India (1929). 
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military followers, especially the mansabdars and amirs. Moore’s own ‘despotic 
reading’ looks on these imperial commanders and administrators negatively as 
examples of ‘no landed aristocracy of national scope independent of the crown’. 
Indices of this condition are that ‘Land was held theoretically, and to a great extent 
in practice, at the pleasure of the ruler’, the imperial officers being assigned the 
imperial revenue over an area according to the dignity of his office; that there was no 
such thing as the inheritance of office and that on the death of the holder his wealth 
reverted to the treasury; and that there was prevention of ‘the growth of property 
rights in office’. All these signify an Asian version of ‘agrarian bureaucracy’ and 
‘royal absolutism’. Moore however recognised that the implication of the assign- 
ment of the royal share to officials was that ‘During the Moghul period, sometimes 
as much as seven-eights of its area, was in the hands of such assignees.” And when 
we consider that this arrangement served as a method of recruiting troops to the 
army by the mansabdars we see the immense opening toward a galactic parcelling 
out of the revenue rights. Moore moreover concedes that despite the rules prohibit- 
ing the inheritance of office among the nobles a number of noble families endured 
and persisted in the regimes of the emperors, and that the Hindu chiefs, local rulers 
whom the Mughals conquered, were left in authority and exempted from interfer- 
ence as the price paid for their loyalty. In any case, this structure of ‘an agrarian 
bureaucracy imposed on top of a heterogeneous collection of native chieftains’ 
reverted to looser forms as the Mughal authority weakened in the 18th century. 

Barrington Moore with his Eurocentric liberal socialist perspective stands in 
a direct line of descent from Montesquieu and Locke when he stresses that in 
Mughal India there was no independent national nobility and no coalition between 
landed interests and local merchants and traders which are preconditions for the 
indigenous development of capitalism and parliamentary democracy. Indeed, in 
what amounts to a reversed Whig reading of history, the contours and trajectory 
of Mughal India are discussed as if they were perversely designed so as not to 
achieve cumulatively Western-type democracy and industry: 


The dynamics of the Mughal system were unfavourable to the development 
of either political democracy or economic growth in anything resembling the 
Western pattern. There was no landed aristocracy that had succeeded in achiev- 
ing independence and privilege against the monarch while retaining political 
unity. Instead their independence, if it can be called that, had brought anarchy 
in its train. What there was of bureaucracy likewise lacked an independent base. 
Both features are connected with a predatory bureaucracy, driven to become ever 
more grasping as its power weakened, and which by crushing the peasants and 
driving them into rebellion returned the subcontinent to what it had often been 
before, a series of fragmented units fighting with one another, ready prey for 
another foreign conqueror (Moore 1967: 330). 


So, according to this account, when the despotic bubble bursts, India fragments 
into its atomistic village communities whose organisation of labour in terms of 
caste was a cause for poor cultivation, and whose organisation of authority in 
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the local community, again in terms of caste, inhibited political unity. ‘By its 
very flexibility Indian society seems to have rendered fundamental change very 
difficult’ (ibid.: 341). 


II 
Property rights under the Mughals 


An effective dissolvent of the myth of the absolute property rights of the Mughal 
emperor has been the authoritative work of Irfan Habib (1963) based on the revenue 
records of the imperial administration. In fact his exegesis of the status and powers 
of the zamindar is a crucial falsification of the Bernier-Montesquieu thesis of there 
being 'no private property in land' and no fragmentation of political power, and 
the non-existence of ‘intermediate powers’ in the oriental polities. 

Habib divides the category zamindar into two types, those who were situated 
within the territories under direct imperial administration, and those who were 
outside it in the status of vassal chiefs and tributary petty rulers. Let us deal 
with each type in turn. The alleged Mughal administrative ideal of controlling the 
assessment and collection of revenue from the centre through its officials was never 
achieved—except perhaps in relatively small areas and for brief periods—because 
its implementation would have required a large body of salaried officials under the 
emperor’s direct control. This was beyond his capacities and resources. 

Apart from the system of assigning the royal revenue of stipulated areas to 
offices (watans), the Mughals found it necessary to rule and tax through those 
native intermediaries who have come to be known as zamindars, a label which 
has, as we all know today, no uniform signification, especially as regards the 
degree of independence enjoyed by them from the control of the central authority, 
and the character of their rights over the cultivating peasantry they dominated. 

Now, the important point is that the Mughal revenue scheme recognised the pow- 
ers of the local dominant castes or other elites which, through various processes 
from invasion and conquest to local expansion and manipulation, had established 
their own ruling rights to collect revenue and taxes over the peasant in the regions 
they dominated. The rights of the zamindars were thus anterior to the Mughal 
assumption of power, which had therefore to come to terms with them. After their 
incorporation into the imperial administration they frequently collected their dues 
and taxes as before, being now called upon to pay a certain portion of their takings 
to the imperial treasury, a demand not always successfully enforced. It is quite 
clear that zamindari rights could be subdivided, transferred by inheritance, and 
sold, and that if the Mughal authorities strained to press the zamindars of the most 
populous and affluent areas into imperial service, the zamindars, in turn, resisted 
the assimilation. Habib trenchantly sums up the situation thus. In Mughal India 
there was no one integral single *private property' right, whether it be claimed 
by ruler or independent gentry. There were various rights over the land, to its 
occupancy and to varying shares in its produce, which were ‘individually salable’. 
Of these the most important non-peasant right was that of zamindari. ‘Sixteenth 
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and seventeenth century records show beyond doubt that zamindari right was com- 
pletely an article of property: it was fully inherited and it was sold without any 
kind of caste or other restriction.” The zamindars spread all over the country were 
a class ‘quite apart from the “bureaucracy” of the State’; they ‘were treated by 
the nobility ( jagirdars) as basically and potentially antagonistic to the State’; they 
were in no sense like the ‘bureaucratic gentry’ of China (Habib 1963: ch. 5). 
The zamindars outside the range of direct imperial administration were in fact 
autonomous chiefs. The line between a zamindar and a raja was in practice fre- 
quently difficult to draw. Although a zamindar in the imperial territories was 
subordinate to the administration which frequently strove to convert him into a 
tax gatherer, he shared certain features with men of greater power, with chiefs 
and petty kings called rajas, ranas, raos. These were traditional titles generally 
confirmed by the Mughal emperors upon the submission of these personages. 


Like them he [the zamindar] held some territory which he could call his own; like 
them he was no creature, normally, of the imperial government; and like them 
he had warriors to defend his possessions. Sometimes the lines between the two 
could not be rigidly drawn. We may find a person calling himself a raja selling 
his right to a village like any other zamindar. And in the Dakhim, a deshmukh 
(equivalent to the north Indian chaudhuri) could grow into a chief, while the 
descendants of a powerful chief might shrink into deshmukhs (1bid.: 183). 


But of course these similarities should not obscure important differences. Not 
only did the chiefs control greater military power and greater territory, they also, 
more importantly, enjoyed greater autonomy vis-à-vis the imperial government. 
The relations between the chiefs and the Mughals were not uniform (ibid.: 184), 
but once the imperial government had exacted military service or money from 
the chiefs, it left them free to manage their internal affairs, such as holding their 
own courts of justice, levying cesses and duties on trade passing through their 
territories at rates fixed by themselves, and collecting their own revenues. Some 
Rajput states, the kingdom of Jodhpur for example, seem to have been influenced 
by the general pattern of Mughal adrhinistration: the Raja held a few villages in 
each pargana for his own treasury, while he assigned the rest in pattus, equivalent 
to jagirs, to his officers in lieu of pay. 

Irfan Habib gives an emphatic confirmation of what we discerned from Bernier's 
account as the pattern of relationships between the central regions under control, 
and the surrounding satellite, border and peripheral regions. In the 17th century 
the Mughal empire's area of direct control was the great belt of the Zabti provinces 
from Lahore to Bihar. A series of petty kingdoms stretched along the Himalayas 
from Jammu to Kumaun, and more sporadically in the Tarai further eastwards. 
West of the Chenab, in Multan province, the Baluchi chiefs held sway, while on 
the southern fringe of the plains, part of Haryana was controlled by Rajput chiefs. 
The southern parts of Agra, Allahabad and Bihar which merged with the spurs of. 
the Vindhya mountains were outside imperial control and, at the eastern end, large 
areas of the province of Bengal were covered by petty kingdoms. 
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The bulk of the Ajmer province comprised the dominions of the great Rajput 
princes, and in Gujarat and Malwa, the entire sarkars of Mandsur and Kathiawar 
respectively were given over to tributary states. The imperial territories in Gujarat 
were themselves ringed by a belt of tributary states, which terminated with the 
kingdom of Baglan. There was finally a large block of states in Central India 
extending from Garh to Telingana. 

It seems then that while one must not underrate the size and power of the Mughal 
administration in its richest and most populous lands of the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
even there the imperial officialdom was supplemented by zamindars and important 
princes whose incorporation into the official scheme frequently left them with much 
of their previous autonomy. But beyond this, the territory ruled by chiefs and rajas 
was impressive, and a commonality of aspirations to rule, and past memories 
of affinity, joined these satellite regions with the numerous zamindars whom the 
imperial government had tamed. As Habib has put it, in a language not altogether 
emancipated from the myth of despotism: ‘from the view-point of the Mughal 
Government there was a chain of local despotisms, covering the whole Empire, 
here semi-independent, there fairly subdued, here represented by chiefs, there by 
ordinary zamindars’ (1963: 184).10 

Although Bernier’s interpretation of land tenure and property rights were unduly 
exaggerated on the side of absolutism, it is clear that he had a less clouded compre- 
hension of the organisation of the imperial court as such, and the special rules of 
etiquette and ties of patronage that bound the Mughal emperor and his immediate 
circle of superior mansabdar nobles. Recent scholars, both Western and Indian, 
have painted in rich colours the contours of court life, and the images of person- 
ages, both emperor and courtier. These accounts enable us to appreciate that the 
most distinctive feature of the Mughal empire, as compared with Indian polities 
that preceded and succeeded it, lay in the special charisma of the emperor's person 
and the ‘personalistic’ bonds that magnetised courtiers to him, rather than in the 
pattern of devolution of office tenures of land ( jagir) from centre to periphery. 


IH 
Mughal administration and imperial court 


J.F. Richards, for example, has given a positive account of how Akbar has *built 
upon his personal appeal to establish an image of the emperor's person as an 
embodiment of the Empire' (Richards 1975: 253). Akbar was a charismatic leader 
who successfully bound his amirs and mansabdars of diverse social origins to 


10 Some, like the great Rajput chiefs entered imperial service and obtained mansab ranks, their 
ancestral domains being considered a special type of untransferable and hereditary jagir known in 
official records as Watan. The usual practice was to assess the total revenue of a terntory at some 
figure, and assign that sum as the salary or pay of the holder and the rank corresponding to it. From 
some of these mansabdars, and from almost all of the chiefs not so absorbed into imperial service, 
a fixed annual tribute called peshkash was commonly extracted, its payment being the hallmark of 
submission. Peshkash was paid into the imperial treasury. Many chiefs also additionally paid an 
annual assessment called jama to whomsocver their territory was assigned in jagir 
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himself. The glue of ‘tolerance’, and the ritual of receiving ‘the honor robe’ 
that had been brushed against the body of the emperor were as integral to the 
relationship as was the rhetoric that the officials were ‘slaves’ of the emperor. 
Moreover Akbar strove 1n a creative manner to synthesise the Sunni and Sufi 
religious strands, and his close relationship to Saint Sheik Selim enabled him to 
assimilate some of the Saint’s sanctity to his own political authority, and to fuse 
religion and politics in a special way at the highest level.!! 

Stephen Blake (1979) has taken the A’in-i Akbari (Regulations of Akbar) of 
Abu al-Fazd as his major text for expounding the formal structure of Akbar’s 
imperial administration—a structure which apparently survived in its basic form 
down to the early 18th century. Having disposed of the question of the relations 
of satellite and tributary principalities to the Mughal empire proper, let us now 
dissect the anatomy of the latter. 

The A’in-i Akbari states that the art of governing comprises three topics, the 
(imperial) household (manzil), the army (sipah) and the empire (mulk). 

The Mughal imperial household was centred on Akbar, the emperor, a man 
touched by god, whose received divine illumination enabled him to rule with 
virtue and efficacy. The text says that ‘Royalty is a light from god’. The imperial 
household had a central position 1n the organisation of the empire, and Blake refers 
to its organisation as ‘the mixing of household and states’ in that what appeared to 
be the domestic arrangements and functions of the emperor’s court—the harem, the 
wardrobe, the kitchen, the perfumery, were interlocked with departments—like the 
imperial mint, the treasury and the state arsenal—that had wider politico-economic 
ramifications. 

The army was essentially divided into four classes: mansabdars and their men, 
ahadis, other soldiers, and infantry. Of course the mansabdars were the elite seg- 
ment whose composition and direct relations with the emperor gave that distinctive 
stamp, both military and face to face, to the court whether it was located in the 
capital or in a mobile camp. The mansabdars received their ranks and their assign- 
ments only after interview with the emperor. À remarkable piece of evidence, 
that Bernier read as absolutist control and others might construe as personalistic 
bonds, is that ‘all mansabdars related directly to the ruler and not to other men of 
greater rank; no chain of command separated emperor and officer. Mansabdars 
had to spend a good deal of time in the presence of the emperor. They were called 
to court on change of assignment and for promotion, and they had to stand three 
separate guard duties in the Imperial household’ (Blake 1979: 86). 

In arealm that was by and large ruled ‘indirectly’ in that, as Pearson says, ‘most 
of the subjects of the Mughal emperor handled their own affairs by themselves, 
within their own group, or groups, and had nothing to do with any official' (Pearson 
19762), the core clients surrounding the ruler stood out in contrast by virtue of 
their direct face-to-face ties with him. Pearson calculates that those holding the 


I! The ‘fusion’ referred to here is not meant to minimise the important fact that Islam does not give 
any ruler the right to make alterations in laws codified under its aegis. 
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mansab rank bestowed by the emperor numbered at most 8,000 men in an empire 
of sixty or seventy million people. Attuned to military exertions and to conquest 
as their primary ethic of action, these 8,000 men ‘were the empire, the only people 
linked to the emperor by direct patronage ties’. And among these in turn the inner 
core nobility, with ranks of 1,000 or more, could not have numbered more than a 
thousand men. And, as Bernier himself remarked, since these mansabdars were 
heterogenous by racial origin or religion or place of birth, it was the direct tie of 
patronage to the person of the emperor that was alleged to activate and seal their 
loyalty—a dogma that in good times encouraged fierce love and in bad times, 
callous desertion to another leader who had been more successful in intrigue or 
war.!? Pearson goes as far as to argue that since only the mansabdars were the 
direct clients of the Emperor, and since their promotions depended primarily on 
military success, the mansabdars alone amongst a vast mosaic of populations were 
loyal to the empire. 

By and large the main core of the Mughal army functioned in two parts—one 
of which was quartered in the imperial household and the other stationed in posts 
around the realm or fighting a campaign. 

The imperial administration, as set out in the A’in-i Akbari, enumerates diverse 

officials with their competences, which defies understanding especially in terms 
of a ‘rational bureaucratic’ blueprint, because its departments and ministries were 
not informed by a clear division of labour; or by a hierarchy of offices, pertaining 
to different levels from village to region to state, and within each department by a 
graded system of offices assigned differentiated duties and responsibilities. : 
' Thus, for example, under the aspect of imperial administration seven kinds of 
officials are named: the army commander, and his military subordinate, whose 
duties in the subdivisions (parganas) of the province included not only the com- 
mand of the cavalry but also restraining the greed of local revenue collectors and 
jagir holders; the provincial judicial officers; the chief official of the towns, who 
maintained order, regulated artisans, merchants and markets; the chief tax collec- 
tor at the subprovincial level who dealt directly with village officials and mediated 
between them and provincial and imperial officers; the accountant, assisting the 
tax collector; and finally, also the treasurer assisting the same personage. 

It is clear that in this charter of administration as proposed by the centre and 
looking towards the periphery, land revenue was, as Irfan Habib has emphasised, of 
utmost importance. And here the first cut of critical importance, especially in the 
central Indo-Gangetic provinces, was the proportion that was to be reserved as the 
‘household lands’ of the imperial domain, and the proportion that was conceded as 
assignable lands, given as jagirs or office tenures to mansabdars, who could thereby 


12 According to Pearson ‘in the period 1658-1678 of Aurangzeb’s top mansabdars (with mansabs 
of 5,000 or more}49% were born Hindu or born outside India, while 82% were Hindu or of foreign 
extraction. The foreign born came not only from Persia and Central Asia, but also from other places’ 
(Pearson 1976a° 224). The point Pearson is making in this somewhat unclear statement is that the 
nobles surrounding Aurangzeb were not connected to him by birthplace, religion or ‘racial origin’: 
these were not the bonds of loyalty to him. 
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claim for themselves the states’ tax on the lands so assigned. Blake asserts that the 
lands assigned mansabdars ‘ranged from a minimum of 75 percent of the empire 
during the reign of Akbar to a maximum of 95 percent during the reign of his son 
Jahangir’. It was inevitable that the seven kinds of imperial officers enumerated 
above could scarcely be expected to oversee with any degree of stringency the 
activities of the mansabdars’ agents who managed the jagirs in the provinces. 

Indeed, these seven kinds of imperial officers present two kinds of problems 
for political theory. On the one hand, at least some of them are assigned duties 
which cut across levels from province through district to village, while others 
suggest some sort of chain linking these levels. On the other hand, it is not clear 
how they interlocked with the chief officers of the imperial court, especially in the 
face of the dogma that they reported directly to the emperor. The highest officers 
of the imperial household described in the A'in-i Akbari are, besides those who 
waited upon the emperor and his family in a domestic capacity, the most eminent 
persons heading the different groupings of the mansabdare. They are the vakil 
(prime minister), who was most concerned with the army commanders, the diwan, 
whose chief interest was the collection and disbursement of state funds, and the 
sadr who headed the men of learning and religion, especially the jurists, and to 
whom provincial officials responsible for law and justice reported. 

Given this pattern of devolution of authority and distribution of office that 
showed ‘no clear-cut lines of authority, no separate departments at successive 
levels of administration, and no tables of organization', scholars have tended to 
interpret certain calendrical features of imperial court life, and certain court admin- 
istrative practices, as being strategies evolved by the centre for controlling officials 
and for securing imperial interests. Blake, for example, enumerated the following 
as the strategies of control: requiring attendance at court, establishing overlapping 
spheres of authority, transferring officials frequently, using intelligence gatherers, 
and travelling regularly’ (1979: 80). 

Many of these features are not unique to the Mughal polity alone,? but two of 
them deserve special comment because the Mughal administration developed them 
to an unusual degree. One was the frequent transfers of far-flung provincial gover- 
nors and high level officials to prevent them from stabilising their local power base, 
to curb their independence, and to scotch any ambitious move towards rebellion or 
secession. The other was the spectacular reliance on 'royal progress', that is, on 
frequent travels across the countryside by the Emperor, his harem, his household, 
indeed his entire court together with armed forces, artisans and artificers, the trea- 
sury, the mint, the crown jewels, artists and musicians. It was spectacular enough 
that the Mughal emperors shifted their monumental capital cities many times— 
Agra was the capital city from 1564-71, Fatehpur Sikri from 1571-85, Lahore from 
1585-98, Agra again from 1598-1648, and Shahjahanabad from 1648-1858. But 
the even more remarkable addiction was the royal travels, undertaken to a degree 


15 For instance, the overlapping, cross-cutting, and parallel areas of authority and responsibility 
between departments or occupants of office is a hallmark of ‘galactic polities’, to which family all 
Indian polities have belonged 
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that surpassed the normal travels of kings elsewhere. Whatever the special moti- 
vations of the Mughal travels—such as the pure pleasure of movement traceable to 
their Mongol nomadic origins—the royal progress and the royal hunts were also a 
way of controlling the regions of a far-flung empire, through the displaying of the 
king’s charisma, and the renewing or forming of the special ties of loyalty between 
emperor and subordinate. These constituted the special glue of the Mughal super- 
structure. The splendid mobile camps of the emperors—indeed they were moving 
cities of urban populaces and palatial tent-residences—enacted the special Mughal 
cosmology that the person of the Emperor himself, daily exposed at audiences as 
a radiant presence, was the centre of the cosmos on whom shone the li ght of God. 

We are now in a position after our own reading of Bernier, handsomely sup- 
plemented by some selected modern historical scholarship on the Mughal empire, 
to embark on the positive task of labelling it as a political formation such that 
its distinctive features are foregrounded and seen in a way that is in accord with 
indigenous conceptions of political norms and practice. 

We might say that the Mughal empire was more a ‘galactic confederacy’ than 
an absolutist empire,!^ ringed on the north-west by independent tribal polities, 
in the south by independent kingdoms, and much of its internal territory in the 
indirect rule of rajas, whose military capacity was indispensable to contain com- 
petitive challenges. Whatever large parts of the empire were directly controlled 
by the Mughals, were in fact either alienated as jagirs, much of the revenue of 
which accrued to the superior lords, or entrusted to governors as administrative 
provinces and districts as their principalities, or controlled by zamindars who 
were dominant local elites already in place and of whom a varying portion of 
the revenue they collected was expected to be delivered up. It was precisely this 
complexity in the ranges of control and jurisdiction that a modern scholar conveys 
to us, when he tried to make sense of the political pattern and organisation of 
the Benares region in the 18th century. Bernard Cohn (1962) disaggregates four 
levels in his analysis of a major region within the larger empire: (a) Imperial: The 
Mughal empire represented this level, and its local elements and polities, even the 


14 The Mughal empire, as indeed other instances of polities ranging from empire to little kingdom, 
presents us with the problem of ‘labelling’ Stephen Blake, in the essay which I have cited (1979), 1s 
vocal that it be called, following a usage coined by Max Weber, as a ‘patrimonial-bureaucratic’ empire 
I find this usage problematic and cumbersome. In this hyphenated label, the empire 1s seen as some 
kind of in-between, neither truly patrimonial (in that the realm in question 1s more than a projection 
on the model of a huge household directly dominated and ruled by a master) nor truly bureaucratic (in 
the sense of Weber's own ideal type description of rational bureaucracy) Moreover Blake takes for 
granted that Weber's notion of patrimonial as a projection upon the model of a ‘patriarchal family’ is 
self-explanatory. The word ‘household’ in its minimal signification implies a co-residential, commensal 
unit whose core 18 some kind of ‘family’ surrounded by other dependents An imperial establishment, 
or a royal court, which includes multiple queens and concubines, officers such as stewards of the royal 
bath, wardrobe etc., plus officers of a military and civil nature in charge of the capital, and the larger 
realm—such a constellation of personages with their retinues 1s not an extension on a national level of a 
"minimal household’, or of the ‘patriarchal authority’ of a joint family. In other words the Mughal term 
manzil, translated as the ‘household’, has to be glossed in terms of its metaphorical and cosmological 
dimensions of expanded meaning. 
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rebellious ones, sought accreditation by the imperial power to justify their power 
seizure; (b) Secondary: This realm exercised rule over a major cultural or historical 
region such as Oudh or Bengal; (c) Regional: This level of political organisation 
consisted of appointees having local jurisdiction; they owed their positions to 
the imperial or secondary authority. They were frequently autonomous, and only 
loosely linked to national power; (d) Local: The local political level comprised 
lineages, tax officials, adventurers, and indigenous chiefs. !5 

I think our understanding of pre-British political structure can be taken a little 
further if we can study closely realms at what Cohn has labelled the ‘secondary’ 
Jevel of a region. Let us take as our example the sultanate of Gujarat, which 
after it ve incorporated into the Mughal empire became a secondary level region 
within it. 


IV 
The sultanate of Gujarat in the 17th century" 


Much of what we have said about the relation between ruler and his nobility, 
between Muslim ruler and Muslim and Hindu local rajas and chiefs, the structure of 
the domains over which noble and raja presided, and the pluralism of subcultures— 
all this can be illustrated with even greater clarity for the sultanate of Gujarat in 
the 17th century, before (and even after) it was conquered by Akbar in 1572-73 
and incorporated into the Mughal empire. 

The sultanate of Gujarat achieved its widest limits during the rule of Mahmud | 
(1458-1511) and Bahadur (1526-37): the westernmost boundary was somewhere 
on the Gulf of Kutch beyond which stretched Sind, and the southern boundary was 
the sultanate of Ahmadnagar. 

Gujarat was the haven of textile manufacturing centres like Ahmadabad, Pattan, 
Baroda, Broach, Surat, and Cambray; the next product of importance was indigo. 
In this essay I shall not deal with the organisation and activities of Gujarat’s 
merchants, and with the patterns of devolutionary relations between the political 
authority and commerce, i.e., between the ruling kshatriya and the trading vaisya 
(or bania) Here we are concerned only with its political layout, in the study of 
which, first of all, a separation has to be made between the nobility which was the 
court circle!® and which received jagir revenue grants, and the hereditary Hindu 


15 Also see A.M Shah (1964). 

16 Another example relating to a much later period than that under scrutiny might be Henri Stem's 
‘Power in traditional India. Territory, caste and kinship in Rajasthan’ (1977) Stern describes the totality 
of some twenty-odd Rajput states during the 19th and early 20th centuries on both their cohesive and 
divisive manifestations. During Moghul times this collection of Rajput states was a power bloc with 
which the Mughal emperor tried to cement an alliance. Stern is reminded, in the course of describing 
the political dynamics of these Rajput states, of the discussion in the Arthashastra of the mandala 
strategy of forming circles of allies to contain enemies Stern might find Bernier's description of 
Mughal imperial alliances to contain rebellion and subversion relevant to this discussion 

17 This account 15 based on M N. Pearson Merchants and rulers in Gujarat (1976b) 

18 Following Pearson (1976b), the word nobility will hereafter only refer to this segment. 
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aristocracies which controlled larger areas of Gujarat and which were expected to 
pay tribute. 

The aim of any strong ruler in Gujarat was horizontal territorial expansion, while 
the vertical integration of the component territories must necessarily appear ‘loose’ 
from the standpoint of ‘centralisation’ or ‘patrimonial domination’ in the Weberian 
sense. For in considerable parts of the sultanate, the Rajputs and Kolis, the pre- 
Muslim local rulers, remained in power. These, as well as local Muslim chiefs, 
paid tribute only when they were compelled to. It seems that even the strong sultans 
recognised their right as being limited to one quarter of the land revenue. Pearson 
describes the mosaic of differential revenue and tribute payments as follows: 


In the three-eighths of Gujarat which, under the Mughals, were meant to pay 
tribute, the rulers were satisfied if tribute was paid occasionally. Precise sums, 
regularly paid, were never forthcoming. In the other five-eighths, where land 
revenue was collected, the ruler’s control was greater but far from complete. ... 
More important, many smaller divisions within these ten revenue-paying sarkars 
in fact did not pay revenue. Like the six tribute-paying sarkars, these smaller 
divisions were controlled by zamindars who paid tribute. Thus in a majority of 
the area of Gujarat there was in the sixteenth century no regular collection of 
land revenue, but only the payment of tribute, and this only ‘when it [could] be 
enforced’ (Pearson 1976b: u2). 


The nobles were encouraged to develop local bases of power, and one of 
Gujarat’s strongest sultans, Mahmud Bigarh, laid down that when a jagirdar died, 
his son was to inherit his jagir. If he had no sons his daughter was to be given half 
of it. Many of Mahmud Bigarh’s nobles built towns or villages, which served as 
their permanent base. 


Thus Ahmadabad had 360 or 380 puras (suburbs; quarters), each of which was 
focused on the palace of the founding noble. Each pura had a mosque and was a 
city in itself, with all classes of inhabitants there. The sultans apparently seldom 
tried to move these nobles from one jagir to another (ibid.). 


The basis of power of the nobility, as indeed the sultans, was control over 
resources, most notably land and people. A noble could attain power and wealth 
either through personal favour and influence with the sultan or through control of a 
specific area in Gujarat. In the latter case, distance from the sultan would be crucial. 
A base in the environs of Ahmadabad would mean greater supervision from the sul- 
tan. “Optimal power would be attained by a noble who could control a large distant 
local base while retaining influence at court’ (Pearson 1976b: 63). It is also to be 
noted that very often the gift of a jagir by a sultan to a noble meant that the gift cov- 
ered an area infested by enemies and robbers, a frontier region to be domesticated, 
so that a jagir of this sort may aptly be translated as ‘a place to be subjugated’. 

Another feature that drives home to us the ‘galactic’ nature of the Gujarat 
sultanate was that the whole Gujarati army consisted of troops raised by the nobles. 
Thus, often in a clash between sultan and noble, the troops frequently sided with 
their immediate superior, the noble. 
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In the context of such replicating autonomies, what could an ambitious sultan 
do to tighten his control over the nobles? As his hold strengthened, he would try 
to eliminate the established nobles and install ones of his own creation; he would 
balance one faction against another and maintain or increase his control; he had at 
his disposal a number of honours and titles to distribute. Even when we take all 
these strategies available to the sultan into account, it is yet impressive that in both 
the 16th and 17th centuries, an overwhelming number (Pearson [ibid.] gives the 
percentage of 74.6) of the subhadars were close relatives of previous or existing 
nobles—as confirmation of the entrenched position of the nobles in the towns and 
villages of their jagirs. 

The scope of the legal system in Gujarat reflected both the limited aims of 
the sultans and the impediments to extending judicial control over a people who 
formed a mosaic of groups with their special customs. Serious criminal cases 
may have come before the judicial officers called the gazis who were represented 
at the court, at the provinces and in the districts. Muslim civil law itself did not 
apply to non-Muslims, among whom civil cases were virtually settled within the 
community concerned, whether it be caste, occupational group, religious sect, or 
local community, according to their customary law. 

A medieval sultanate such as that of Gujarat clearly poses for us the challenge 
of finding the right paradigm for describing its structure, which was predicated on 
certain positive understandings such as the following: that the ruler at the centre 
and his court nobility radially associated with him as his clients, and the nobles 
distributed in the rural provinces as jagirdars, themselves centres of similar leader— 
retainer constellations, exercised authority and force only in certain delimited 
contexts. Much of the outlying provinces of the sultanate were ruled by local Hindu 
or Muslim aristocracies whose relationship to the sultanate was at best tributary. 
The mass of the inhabitants belonged to a mosaic of more or less ‘autonomous’ 
groups and associations, whether these be merchant guilds (mahajans), trade or 
caste panchayats, religious sects and the like, which managed most of their ordinary 
affairs. Indeed the political authority regarded many matters concerning religious, 
social, and economic practices and customs as outside its political cognisance. 


The historical phenomena we have been looking at are situated in Muslim- 
dominated late medieval India. They possess many special features that are dis- 
tinctively Mughal. However, there are certain features that show some affinity 
with classical Indian society, and its understanding of the relationship between 
dharma (morality), artha (instrumental political action) and varta (economy), 
between ruler and subject, and other allied questions. Moreover, political theory 
and practice in India had from early times recognised a variety of political con- 
stellations and assemblages, and we might further inquire how the examples we 
have cited relate to them. Another separate inquiry outside the scope of this essay 
might relevantly relate the foregoing profile of the Mughal empire to a dynamic 
sketch centred on the Rajput states, but also contrasting them with the Maratha 
and Mughal formations, by a British officer, James Tod, who served in India much 
later in time, in the early decades of the 19th century. 
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James Tod served the British Resident at the Maratha court of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia from 1805 until his appointment as Political Agent to the Western Rajput 
States from 1818 to 1822. His texts on Rajasthan (1829, 1832)!9 have recently 
been discussed with nuanced subtlety by Norbert Peabody (1996), who remarks 
that although they were ostensibly about ‘feudal’ Rajputs, they articulate ‘a num- 
ber of distinctions between different indigenous social and political types’ (ibid.: 
188). Tod situated his discussion of Rajput feudalism within ‘debates about the 
nature of various European states’ (ibid.: 197), and had especially English feudal- 
ism in mind as a comparative referent. Within India "Tod favourably contrasted 
the Rajput feudal polity with two other types, Mughal “despotism” and Maratha 

‘“predation”’ (ibid.: 200). His discourse was, it seems, informed by a favoured 
conception of Romantic nationalism which he attributed to the Rajputs in partic- 
ular, although he treated the denigrated Marathas and Mughals as also distinct 
nations. 

V 
Concluding comments 
Alterity, a theme which Triloki Madan has thoughtfully probed, is based on the 
recognition of difference in others. Moreover, the practice of toleration presup- 
poses the recognition and accommodation of differences between groups and indi- 
viduals, and this in turn leads to an enrichment of collective life and civilisational 
choices. As Michael Walzer has remarked: ‘Toleration makes difference possible; 
difference makes toleration possible' (1997: xii). 

Multinational and multicultural imperial formations, such as the one we have 
examined, though usually authoritarian and hierarchical, have also incorporated to 
asignificant degree communitarian difference. They administratively attempted to 
provide for a peaceful coexistence of groups by virtue of tributary and devolution- 
ary arrangements and by enabling groups to occupy specialised niches. Though 
certainly non-democratic and oriented towards groups rather than individuals, 
such formations in the sense stated above were precursors of what today's theo- 
rists of democracy in plural societies identify as 'consociationalism' (for example, 
Lijphardt 1984). 

Imperial formations such as the Mughal empire, and others such as the Asokan, 
Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires (and on a small scale the pre-colonial 
galactic kingdoms of South and Southeast Asia) were capable of violent wars of 
expansion and repression of rebellions and popular protests, but they did sus- 
tain to a notable degree the coexistence of, and transactions between, groups 
and communities with different historical traditions, religions and languages, and 
socio-cultural practices.” 


19 For a discussion of the spatial divisions at vanous levels of terntorial organisations, illustrating a 
devolutionary pattern of replicated units of smaller scale see Wills (1919). 

20 For example, see my treatment of the Asokan empire and the Tha: kingdom of Ayuttheya in World 
conqueror and world renouncer (1976: chs 5 and 8 respectively). 
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In our time, the nation-state project espoused by the post-colonial and post- 
independence countries of South and Southeast Asia (and others similarly lib- 
erated) has all too frequently in the course of pursuing policies of administrative 
centralisation, intrusive development engineered from the centre, and homogenisa- 
tion in the name of common citizenship, provided space for majority populations to 
dominate and discriminate against minorities. Democratic politics in these coun- 
tnes of plural societies has in fact provided the opportunities and mechanisms 
for punitive dominance that has in turn spawned ethnonationalist resistance and 
conflict. Historically, and generally, a crucial feature of nation-state making (with 
some rare exceptions like Switzerland) has been for a state’s majority population 
to secure its enduring dominance by organising political life in terms of its own 
language and culture, and by determining the character and substance of public 
education and state rituals. 

Nation-states committed to democracy while advocating the equality of citizens 
as individuals, tend to be suspicious of and to resist the toleration of groups and 
communities attempting to organise on their own to foster their separate religions 
and social practices and ‘personal laws’. Towards the end of the 20th century it is 
surely problematic that India, previously celébrated for its diversity, pluralism and 
lack of homogenising religious and cultural orthodoxy, has generated a movement 
called ‘Hindu nationalism’ intolerant of its massive Muslim minority. But there 
is a good chance that out of India’s powerful experience of, and precedents for, 
diversity and tolerance of difference, there will arise consociational arrangements 
giving space to cultural, social and legal pluralism above a minimum baseline of 
necessary human rights applicable to all citizens. 
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Rejecting violence: Sacrifice and the social 
identity of trading communities 


Lawrence A. Babb 


In recent decades Agravdl leaders have been promoting a centre for caste pilgrimage at Agroha, the 
supposed place of Agraval origin, and an associated Agravdl origin myth Analysis reveals that this 
origin myth belongs to a class of similar origin myths found among North Indian trading castes. The 
central element in these myths ıs the ancient rite of sacrifice The origin myths of the Khandelvál 
Vai£yas, Máhesvaris, and Khandelval Jains all attempt to show how the caste in question acquired its 
current identity and social persona because of an alienation from the sacrifice, followed by a restoration 
to the rite on a new basis (or in the case of the Jains, a shift to an alternative ritual order) Variants of 
the Agraval origin myth being publicised currently are often presented in a context suggesting social 
and scientific modernity, but underlying contemporary retellings we find the same sacrificial symbolism 
seen in the myths of other trading castes. 





In May of.1997 the Akhil Bharatiya Agraval Sammelan, an organisation claiming 
to represent the entire Agraval community, sponsored its sixteenth annual national 
meeting at Talkatora Indoor Stadium in New Delhi. Although their actual number 
is uncertain, the Agraváls are a large trading caste, a rich and powerful group 
of great importance in modern India's economic and political life. The event 
was announced with much fanfare in full-page advertisements in Delhi's major 
newspapers, and the advertisement was itself a culturally significant text. The 
version appearing in The Indian Express (17 May), an English daily, contained an 
article entitled ‘The twenty two years of awakening’, which was an account of the 
Sammelan's efforts to ‘give identity to Agrawal society’. As the context made clear, 
by ‘identity’ was meant a sense of caste membership and unity among Agravals. 
The article mentioned the Sammelan’s support of educational institutions and 
efforts to combat ‘social evils’ such as dowry, but it mainly emphasised its promo- 
tion of a place called Agroha (Agroha) ‘as a religious shrine’. The importance of 
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Agroha—located about 190 km from Delhi near Hissar in Haryana—is that it 
figures centrally in the Agravals’ origin myths. These myths assert that it was once 
the capital city of an ancient king named Agrasen, whom Agravals consider to be 
the creator of their caste. 

This paper is about the origin myths of certain North Indian trading castes with 
special emphasis on the Agravals. The Agravals have a claim on our attention 
because of the intensity and public conspicuousness of their current efforts to fos- 
ter caste consciousness and unity. This paper will show that these efforts cannot 
be fully understood without considering a wider cultural context. The Agravals 
belong to the same social milieu as other North Indian trading castes, especially 
those of Rajasthan.! Though differing in some ways, these castes are very similar 
in outlook and manner of life; they tend to be strongly vegetarian and commit- 
ted to nonviolence as a core value (see esp. Ellis 1991) They also have very 
similar myths of ongin. The importance of these narratives lies in the fact that 

: they project and ratify images of group character and identity. My object in this 
paper 1s to demonstrate the existence of common themes in these origin myths, 
and to show how the Agravals utilise and give their own twist to these themes. 
Among other things our materials vindicate T.N. Madan's astute observations on 
the tenaciousness with which religious symbols, albeit sometimes in modernistic 
guise, continue to occupy societal space in India (Madan 1997: esp. ch. 6). 

Let us return to the Agravals. For over twenty years Agroha has been the focus of 
a vast publicity and development effort undertaken by two Agraval organisations, 
the Sammelan and a sister organisation, the Agroha Vikas Trust. These groups 
have supported archaeological research at Agroha, and have also published much 
literature about Agrasen, Agroha, and Agraval origins. They have sponsored the 
installation of images of Agrasen at various public places, promoted the use of 
his name for schools and other institutions, and have successfully lobbied for the 
issuance of an Agrasen commemorative postage stamp. 

The Trust, moreover, has built an enormous pilgrimage centre at Agroha that 
embodies and glorifies the basic symbols of Agraval origin mythology. Its cen- 
trepiece is a vast religious complex consisting of three temples and a hall large 
enough to seat 5,000 persons. The temples contain images of King Agrasen and 
the goddesses Mahalaksmi and Sarasvati. Behind this complex is:a large bathing 
tank and a home for the elderly. Partially excavated ruins, said to be the remains of 
Agrasen's ancient capital, are a short walk away. Also nearby are a recently 
renovated temple for Sila Mata (a safi venerated by many Agravals)* and an 


l Onthe Rajasthani traders in particular (known generally and somewhat erroneously as ‘Marwans’), 
see Timberg 1978 á 

2 Temple authorities are downplaying the fact that she was a sati. A book given to me by one of 
the temple priests (Garg n d.) alters the manner of her death appropriately, but for an unexpurgated 
version see Temple (1977, I 243-366) Silà Mata was the daughter of the legendary Seth Harbhajéah, 
a vastly rich Agraval who is said to have restored Agroha after one of its many destructioris. His story 1$ 
vigorously promoted by the Trust because it serves as a myth-model for current efforts to restore Agroha. 
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Agraval-sponsored medical college. The entire complex is billed as ‘agroha 
dham’, the Agroha ‘abode’. This is a manner of speaking usually reserved for 
a holy place of pilgrimage, and its use here implies that Agroha is such a sacred 
place. Agrasen is represented as a deity among deities, enshrined on land sanctified 
by the origin of the Agraval caste. 

Nor is the display of these symbols confined to Agroha. In the Rajasthani city 
of Jaipur—the locale of most of my research on this topic—Agrasen Jayanti is 
celebrated by local Agravals on a massive scale. This occasion belongs almost 
entirely to the realm of public culture. In essence, it is a form of outdoor theatre 
designed to display the caste's wealth and power, and its venue is the streets, 
not private houses. When I saw it ın 1996, the main event was a gigantic evening 
procession that wound its way through some of the city's main streets. Three brass 
bands, four mobile tableaus with children serving as actors, marching dignitaries, 
anda moving temple containing an image of Agrasen passed slowly under 18 arches 
stationed along the route. Each arch was named for one of the 18 Agraval gotras 
(exogamous patriclans). Agrasen’s image was worshipped at the procession’s 
outset and from time to time as it moved through the city. 

The tableaus juxtaposed two separate but complementary themes. Two of the 
displays were concerned with social reform, one portraying the low-expense group 
marriages currently being promoted by the caste’s leadership, and the other depict- 
ing the evils of dowry murder. The remaining two dealt with caste origin, which 
is our main concern in this paper. One portrayed Agrasen and his 18 sons, who 
are (according to some versions of Agraval origin) progenitors of the 18 Agraval 
gotras; 18 young boys were dressed as princes, each carrying a shield on which 
was written the name of one of the gorras. In the other, 18 children were each 
sitting before a diminutive sacrificial altar while a bearded Agrasen looked on from 
his throne. This scene portrayed 18 sacrifices that, as we shall see, played a crucial 
role in the creation of the Agraval caste. The overall message conveyed by the 
procession was that the Agravals are second to none in their up-to-date respon- 
siveness to important social issues, but that they are also an ancient community 
with a royal pedigree and deep roots in Indic religious culture. 

Central to this message is the rite of sacrifice. Its inclusion in the procession was 
in no way incidental, for sacrifice is deeply linked with concepts of group-creation 
in the cultural world in which Agraváls are trying to project an identity, and is 
the basis for what follows in this paper. We first turn to the origin mythology of 
non-Agraval trading castes. Here we find a pattern common to all these myths: a 
group's alienation from the sacrifice followed by its restoration to the rite (or, in 
one case, to an alternate religiosocial order) with a new identity and social persona. 
We then return to the Agravals where we see this same pattern embedded in both 
older Agraval origin myths and in contemporary retellings. 


3 On Aévins. 1 
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I 
Sacrifice and group-creation 


We must begin by recalling that from ancient times the rite known as ‘sacrifice’ 
(yajfia) has been associated with creative power in India. Vedic ritualists believed 
that the order and unity of the cosmos were produced by a primordial sacrifice, 
and that every earthly performance of the rite was a recapitulation of this creative 
process (Smith 1989). The social order itself was a product of the sacrifice. In 
one of the most famous Rg Vedic hymns (10: 90), the creation emanates from the 
sacrificial dismemberment of the Purusa, the Cosmic Man, and the four varnas 
emerge from parts of his body: Brahmins from his mouth, Ksatriyas from his arms, 
Vai$yas from his thighs, and Südras from his feet. The association between the 
sacrifice and the creation of social groups appears in more recent materials as well. 
A well known example from Rajasthan is the fire-lineage (agni-kul) RAjpiits, who 
were created—legend proclatms—from a sacrificial fire at Mount Abu. It seems 
highly likely that sacrificial imagery is a part of the origin legends of many other 
groups. It is certainly a very important theme in the mythologies of the trading 
castes of Rajasthan. 

I now present brief summaries of the origin myths of three of these castes: 
the Khandelval VaiSyas, the MaheSvaris, and the Khandelval Jains. Each is a well 
known group, both within and outside Rajasthan. These materials show two things. 
First, they reveal common themes in the origin myths of the groups in question. 
Second, they also demonstrate a range of variation in the way the myths treat the 
relationship of groups to the sacrifice. Later we will locate Agraval origin myths 
within this range of variation. 


Khandelval Vaisyas 


Contrary to common usage, there exists no such entity as the ‘Khandelval’ caste. 
Rather, two quite distinct castes bear the Khandelval label: the Khandelval Vaisyas, 
who are entirely Hindu, and the Khandelval Jains. It is possible that these two 
groups share a common past, but nowadays there is no intermarriage between 
them, or any other connection of which I am aware.4 The Khandelval Vai$yas 
have probably added the term 'Vaiya' to their name to avoid being confused with 
the Khandelval Jains. 

The origin mythology of the Khandelval Vaisyas is preserved and transmitted 
by traditional caste genealogists known as Jagás. Most of the other trading castes 
of the region have lost their genealogists to other professions, but the institution 
still displays some signs of life in this community. In 1996 I had the opportunity 


^ Historian R&mballabh Somüni says that it ‘is said’ that Jain and non-Jain Khandelvals once inter- 
married just as Jain and non-Jain Agravals do today (1997 3/3) He gives no source for this assertion 
My own comparison of published lists of gotras for each caste (from Patodiy 1986 and Kaslival 1989) 
reveals hardly any overlap, but for another view, see M Gupta (nd 25-29). The phenomenon of 
multiple castes bearing similar names based on putative origin in the same place is common in western 
India The Srimalt Brahmins, Vai$yas and Sonis are well known examples. 
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to interview some genealogists of this caste who live near Dausa (west of Jaipur). 
Their books (constructed like old-style account books, and wrapped in characteri- 
stic red cloth) appeared to be in good order. There exists no canonical version of 
Khandelval Vai$ya origin mythology. By this I mean that there are various myths, 
or versions of myths (one writer [Patodiya 1986] has summarised a total of seven), 
but there is no consensus within the caste about which one is correct, nor have caste 
organisations promoted any single version. A variant closely linked to the origin 
mythology of the Khandelval Brahmins (properly, Khandal Vipras) has been pub- 
lished in a book (M. Gupta n.d.) written by a Khandelval Vaiśya academic, but it has 
not, as far as am aware, received much acceptance. The version presented here was 
told to a Jaipur resident (and acquaintance of mine) by his family Jaga (Sri Suvalalji 
Jaga) some years ago, and was then published in a caste journal (Khandelval 1984) 

According to this story, in an 'ancient period’ the city of Khandela (Khandela) 
was ruled by a king named Khargal?  Khandela is a small town located in 
north-eastern Rajasthan about 100 km north-north-west of Jaipur, and the term 
'Khandelval' means ‘of Khandela'.Ó One time this king sponsored a sacrifice 
that was performed by the great sage, Durvasa. Sages from many different places 
had been invited, and among them was the famous Jamadagni Rsi, who came 
with his two disciples from Lohargal (Lohargal). Lohargal, located about 20 km 
north-north-west of Khandela, is an ancient pilgrimage spot and one of the most 
important holy places in this part of Rajasthan. On the way, Jamadagm killed a 
deer, and he unwisely brought the dead deer into the place of the sacrifice. Durvasa 
became extremely angry when he saw the body in this holy place, and he cursed 
Jamadagni and his disciples, turning them into stone 

When news of the curse reached Jamadagni's wife in Lohargal, she rushed to 
the place of sacrifice where she threatened a counter-curse if her husband were not 
restored to life. King Khargal, fearing that the sacrifice might not be completed, 
then became very uneasy. He pleaded with her not to curse Durvasa, but she was 
adamant. So the king then begged Durvàsá to return Jamadagni and his disciples 
to their former state. Durvasa agreed, but only under the condition that Jamadagni 
would no longer be a Brahmin. He would be allowed to live on the earth, but as 
a Vaisya, and his descendants would be called Khandelval Vaigyas. Durvasa also 
commanded that the descendants of one of Jamadagni’s disciples would become 
the Khandelval Brahmins, who would serve the Khandelval Vaisyas as priests.’ 
The other disciple’s descendants would become the Khandelval Vai$yas' Jagas. 
Ultimately—the story concludes—different gotras within the caste developed and 
separated from each other, acquiring their names on the basis of locality and the 
names of individual ancestors. 


5 No actual date or period 1s indicated 

6 Although the town is quite unprepossessing today, it is believed to have been a great city 1n ancient 
times Whether it was ever a sizable city remains to be shown archaeologically, but it is certainly a 
very old settlement Its earliest inscription dates from the third century B C.E , and ıt was once an 
important Saiva centre (Jain 1972 261-66). 

7 As far as I am aware, this ts not a tradition among the Khándal Vipras (‘Khandelval Brahmins’). 
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The story contains two central assertions. The first is that the Khandelval Vaisyas 
were originally Brahmins, not Vai$yas.5 The second is that their transformation 
from Brahminhood to VaiSya status was connected with the rite of sacrifice, and 
more specifically, a change in their relationship to the sacrifice. What began as 
Jamadagni’s positive relationship with the rite—his invitation to participate—turns 
negative: he pollutes it with an act of violence. Because of the resulting curse, 
he and his disciples then enter an interim condition of stone-like non-interactivity. 
After an interval, they are restored to life, but Jamadagni (and thus his descendants) 
then acquires a completely transformed relationship with the sacrifice. He and his 
descendants are no longer Brahmins, and thus no longer officiants of the sacrifice. 
They will, however, be served by other Brahmins, thus becoming patrons of the 
sacrifice. We must also note that a female figure—Jamadagni's wife—plays an 
important role in this transformation. 

The story has four key elements: the to-be-transformed group (in the person 
of Jamadagni), the sacrifice, the rejection of violence, and a catalytic female 
figure. These same elements are present in our next myth, that of the origin 
of the MaheSvaris. 


Mahesvaris 


The Máhe$varis, like the Khandelval VaiSyas, are Hindus. The name of the caste, 
*MihesvarT', is also a name of Parvati, who is the wife of Siva, a major figure 
in the Hindu pantheon. Images of Siva are displayed at caste functions, and his 
picture is often displayed on the covers of caste publications. From these facts one 
might suppose that the Mahe$varis are Saivas. But although this might once have 
been the case, and although Siva is an important current symbol of caste identity 
and a major figure in the caste's origin myth, contemporary Máhe$varis are almost 
entirely Vaisnavas of one sort or another. 

Unlike the Khandelval Vai$yas, the Máhe$varis do indeed possess a canonical 
version of their caste's origin story, one that serves as a charter for their annual 
festival of Màhe$ Navmi, celebrated on the day on which the caste is said to have 
been created.? The dominance of a single origin story is largely a result of the 
efforts of one man, Sivkaran Darak, usually referred to as 'Darakjr. He was a 
Māheśvarī who became interested in the history and organisation of his own caste, 
and in the end became a self-taught ethnographer. During the second half of the 
19th century he collected a massive amount of material on the Mahe$varis and 
some other castes, mostly from traditional genealogists (here also called Jagas). 
He published the results in a book (Darak 1923) that first appeared in 1893 and 
subsequently went through at least three more editions.!° Although some caste 


8 In other versions they are said to be descended from Rájpüts 
9 Jesths 9 
10 This work is a good example of a type of local history that became quite prominent during the late 
19th century Bharatendu Harigcandra’s work, cited later in this paper, also belongs to this category. 
These were works that foregrounded the history and common traditions of parochial groups, including 
castes, on the basis of which such groups could define and publically project corporate identies. On 
this subject, see Pandey (1990) 
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Jagas still exist, they are very few nowadays.!! By default, therefore, Darakji's 
book has served as the basis for most recent published accounts of Mahesvari 
origins, and is the source of the summary presented here (ibid.: 27—31). 

This myth returns us to Khandela, which—according to this story—was once 
ruled by a Cauhàn (Rajpüt) king named Khargalsen.!? He was an able ruler, and 
his kingdom flourished, but he had no son. When he consulted learned Brahmins 
about his problem, they told him that Lord Siva would give him a son as a boon, 
but only under certain conditions. First, under no circumstances should the boy 
be allowed to travel northward before the age of sixteen. Second, the boy should 
never bathe in the Sürya Kund (the main bathing tank at Lohargal). Third, the boy 
should always honour Brahmins. Unless these conditions were met, the Brahmins 
said, the prince would undergo a ‘rebirth’ (punarjanam) n his own body. 

The prince was born. He was given the name Sujjankunvar (spelled variously 
in different versions) and educated as a ruler. For a time all went well, but when 
the prince became older, though not yet sixteen, he became a Jain. As a result, 
he began replacing Siva temples with Jain temples, and developed a deep hostility 
to Brahmins. He also began travelling around the kingdom to promote his new 
religion. At first he avoided the north, but eventually word reached him that 
Brahmins were performing sacrifices at Lohargal (to the north of Khandela), and 
he journeyed there with his 72 Rajpit henchmen. There six Vedic sages were 
indeed performing a sacrifice. The enraged prince ordered his men to disrupt it, 
which they did. The equally enraged sages responded with a curse that turned the 
prince and all of his men to stone. 

When news of this calamity reached the city, the king died of shock, and 16 of 
his wives became saris. Neighbouring kings then took over the rulerless kingdom. 
On the advice of the Brahmins, the wives of the frozen prince and chieftains went 
to a particular cave where they practised severe austerities and prayed to Siva and 
Parvati. After a time, the two deities appeared on the spot, and as a result of 
Parvati’s intervention, Siva returned the men to life. Because the kingdom was 
lost, Siva said they would all have to give up the Ksatriya way of life (ksatriya 
dharm) and take up the ways of VaiSyas (vaifya dharm). But their hands were still 
stiff, and they could not relinquish their weapons. So Siva then commanded them 
to bathe in Sürya Kund: When they obeyed, their swords became pens and their 
spears and shields became scales, the tools of the trade of businessmen.? The 
descendants of the 72 chieftains are the 72 Mahe$vari khámps (patriclans) existing 
today.!^ The prince was a special case. He made the mistake of looking at Parvati 
with lust. She then cursed him, with the result that his descendants became the 
MaheSvaris’ Jagas. 

But there remained an important piece of unfinished business. The sages pointed 
outthat the king and his henchmen had been released from the curse and transformed 


11 At the time of my research (1996-97) there was only one Jaga of the MaheSvaris remaining in the 
Jaipur area 

12 Darakjī does not indicate the penod 

15 Darakjr gives us no date for this occurrence 

14 Five have been added to the original list of seventy-two 
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into Vaigyas, and this despite the fact that they had destroyed the sacrifice. Yet the 
sacrifice itself had not yet been completed. Siva then replied that the now king- 
domless erstwhile Ràjpüts had nothing to give the sages at that time, but that in the 
future the new Vai$yas would give them things whenever auspicious ceremonies 
occurred in their houses. In turn, they—the sages—should ‘desire’ that the new 
Vai$yas abide by their proper (that is, Vai$ya) way of life. The descendants of 
the six sages later became gurus of the 72 Maheévari khdmps. In turn, the new 
Vai$yas came to be called yajman (sacrificial sponsor). They had possessed this 
status previously as Rajpiits; now they had returned to it on the basis of wealth 
rather than martial valour. 

While Darakjr's version of the MaheSvari myth appears in print more than any 
other, there exists a slightly different telling that deserves brief mention (Bihani 
1985: 77-26). In this version, instead of going forth to propagate Jainism, the prince 
and his followers are hunting, and by chance they wash their bloody weapons in 
a pool (presumably Sürya Kund) being used by nearby sages as a source of water 
for their sacrifice. The sages cursed them in retaliation, with essentially the same 
results as before. 

The Máhe$vari myths are thematically similar to our Khandelval Vaisya legend, 
but add significant variations. The most obvious similarity is that in both cases 
VaiSya castes are held to have been created from groups of an entirely different 
sort: the Khandelval Vaisyas from Brahmins, the Máhe$varis from Rājpūts. In each 
case, too, the rite of sacrifice is implicated in the transformation. The key issue is 
violence, which is hardly surprising in light of the fact that an aversion to violence 
(as manifested in diet and in other ways) is probably the strongest behavioural 
marker of trading-caste status (Hindu or Jain) in this region. When violence enters 
the situation, it gives rise to a negative relationship between the sacrificial rite and 
those who are about to be transformed. In the Khandelval Vaiśya myth and in one 
of the Māheśvarī myths the violence affects the sacrifice through the medium of 
third-party animal victims. In Darakji’s Māheśvarī myth, the violence is directed 
at the sacrifice itself. But whatever the particulars, in all instances the offence 
leads to the same sequestration in an inanimate state, which is followed by a re- 
emergence of the ancestor/group with a completely new social persona. As in the 
Khandelval Vai$ya myth, a feminine intervention—in this case from the wives and 
the goddess Parvati—helps to resolve the situation. For the Maheévaris, the bath 
in the Sürya Kund serves as a clear marker of the final transition. 

Changing relations with the sacrifice and with those who officiate at sacrifices, 
the Brahmins, are at the heart of the transformation. The Khandelval Vaisyas 
remain alienated from the sage Durvasa and lose their own Brahmin status; no 
longer sacrificial officiants, they become patrons of newly-created Brahmins in 
accord with their new Vaisya status. In Darakjr's Mahe$vari myth, Rājpūt aristo- 
crats are stripped of a kingdom, and without it they must become Vaisyas. These 
newly-made Vai$yas then once again become yajmān, sacrificial sponsors, as they 
presumably were before initial separation from the rite. Now, however, they will 
do so as Vai$yas, not as Rajpüts; that is, as traders instead of ruler/warriors. And 
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as sacrificial sponsors, they will become the patrons of the descendants of the 
Brahmin sages they had formerly offended. 

Readers will note that the structure of these narratives is quite reminiscent of 
the underlying logic of rites of passage (Van Gennep 1960): there is a decisive 
separation from a previous status, a period of betwixt-and-between liminality, and 
then a social reincorporation on a new basis. But the reincorporation need not 
always occur, as we learn from our next example, the Khandelval Jains. 


Khandelvàl Jains 


The Khandelval Jains, belonging entirely to the Digambar sect of Jainism, are the 
largest Jain caste in the city of Jaipur. They are often called ‘Saravgis’, a word 
derived from the term §rdvak, which means ‘Jain layman’. 

A single basic story of the Khandelval Jains' origin has been in circulation for 
centuries, and is well known to members of the caste. It has been particularly salient 
of late, for it was the basis for a recent effort by influential members of the caste 
to heighten caste-consciousness by organising a renovation of a Digambar temple 
in Khandela, the caste's alleged birthplace.!? A detailed version of the myth is 
presented in Kastürcand Kaslival’s Khandelval Jain caste history (Kaslival 1989). 
His account is partly drawn from manuscripts available in temple repositories, and 
of these the earliest cited is dated c E. 1573. Another early source is Bakhatram 
Sah's Buddhi Vilas (1964) dated 1770, which contains (among much else) an 
account of the origin of the Khandelval Jains.!Ó 

This story (summarised here from Kaslival 1989. 64—69)'" requires us to return 
to Khandela yet again. The period is the 1st century of the Vikram era. According 
to the story, Khandela, then prosperous and at the height of its glory, was ruled by 
a king named Khandelgiri. At that time the city was a major centre for Digambar 
Jains, and the king was himself a Jain,!® but he was also inclined toward Saivism. 
All his ministers and priests (Brahmins) were Saivas, and he had great faith in the 
rite of sacrifice. 

Now, a time came when the city was suddenly struck by a terrible plague; people 
were dying and fleeing from the city in great numbers. The desperate king turned 
to his ministers and Brahmin priests for advice. The Brahmins insisted that only 
a sacrifice with a human offering could save the city. At first the king rejected 
this outrageous suggestion, but the Brahmins were not deterred. As mischance 
would have it, a group of 500 Jain monks arrived at Khandela at precisely this 
time, and in the evening they retired to a garden outside the city where they became 
absorbed in meditation. The Brahmins wentto the garden in the night, caught some 


15 The consecration took place in May 1997 

16 A Khandelvàl Jain himself, Bakhatrim Sah was a ferocious polemicist whose best known work 
18 Mithyátva khandan ndtak (1763), a critique of the reformist Adhyatma movement. For details 
concerning him, see Padmadhar Pathak’s introduction to the 1964 edition of Buddhi Vilds and Lath 
1981: xxviii, lix-1x. 

17 See also Barjatya (1910). 

18 Not in all versions of the Story. 
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meditating monks, and fed them into a sacrificial fire. As a direct consequence, 
the plague attacked the city even more furiously, and the people gave up all hope 
of deliverance. 

In time, news of the human sacrifice reached Acarya Aparajit Muni (a famous 
Digambar ascetic of those days, also known as YaSobhadracárya), and he immedia- 
tely dispatched an Gcdrya named Jinsen to Khandela. When Jinsen arrived with 
his fellow monks, he first called the city’s lay Jains to a retreat outside the city. 
He then prayed to the goddess Cakre$vart Devi, and when she manifested before 
him, he asked her to protect all those living in the retreat. She agreed, and all who 
were outside the city (i.e., the Jains) were saved from the plague. 

In the meantime, King Khandelgiri himself was stricken. When all other reme- 
dies failed, he went to meet Jinsen at the retreat. He greeted the monk with respect, 
sat at his feet, and received his blessing. When the king told the story of his plight, 
Jinsen assured him that all would turn out well if he would stay at the retreat for 
a week, pray to the Tirthankara, and lead a life completely pure in behaviour and 
diet. Jinsen added that, as a Jain monk, he possessed only his broom and waterpot, 
and thus had no medicine to give, but by means of meditation on the Tirthankara, 
the king could free himself of his disease. The king completely changed his 
mode of life, and Jinsen prayed to Cakresvari. At the end of the seven days, the 
king's health was restored. When the king praised Jinsen as a miracle-worker, 
the monk demurred, insisting that the king was saved only because of his worship 
of the Tirthankara and the good will of the goddess Cakre$vari. The monk then 
declared that from that time forward the king would be under the protection of the 
Tirthankara, and that he would have to accept Jainism publicly. 

The scene now shifts back to Khandela and the king's darbàr hall. Here, in 
the year C.E. 44 (in other versions, 55 B.C.E), and in the presence of Jinsen and 
other monks from his party, King Khandelgiri and 13 of his Cauhàn (i.e., Rajpiit) 
feudatory lords became initiated Jain laymen. Their descendants became 14 of the 
84 gotras of the Khandelval Jain caste.!? 

Despite the fact that Jainism has been added to the mix, the myth of the 
Khandelval Jains is strikingly similar to the others we have seen. Here, as before, 
the sacrifice plays a crucial role in a group's fundamental change ın character, 
but with some differences. As previously, the group (represented by the king and 
his henchmen) first enters a negative relationship with the rite; here, however, 
the negativity is, in comparison to our other cases, greatly accentuated by the 
murder of saintly ascetics. The sin of that act mainly stains the Brahmin insti- 
gator/perpetrators, with the clear implication that a break with them, and with 
the sacrifice over which they preside, cannot be repaired.?? Thus, instead of cul- 
minating in a renewed and readjusted relationship with the social and religious 
order represented by the sacrifice, this myth propels the Jains-to-be outside that 
order altogether. 


19 For accounts of the ongin of the 84 gotras sce KAslival (1989 esp. 85-92) 
20 In other versions the king does know and even participates, but as far as I am aware the Brahmins 
are always the motive force behind the act. 
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After a betwixt-and-between sojourn in the retreat outside the city, the king 
returns to his palace: his brief separation from the social order is now over. What 
occurs, however, is not a reincorporation, but a neoincorporation, for the king does 
not return to an old order on a new basis, but to a completely new order. In this case, 
too, a female figure—the Jain goddess Cakre$vari— plays a key role in the narrative. 
This time, however, there is no re-establishment of relations with Brahmins, which 
would signify a return (albeit in a different role) to the Hindu social order of which 
Brahmins are both the apex and emblem. Instead, Jain ascetics replace Brahmins 
as the defining ‘others’ in the situation, thus transforming Rajputs into a Jain caste. 

As do the Mahe$varis, the Khandelval Jains claim to be descended from Ràjpüts. 
Most Vai$ya groups make similar assertions, although the Agravals are a partial 
exception, as will be seen. Quite possibly the reason for this is the immense prestige 
of the Rajput aristocracy in the Rajasthan region. For the Khandelval Jains, more- 
over, the assertion of Ksatrrya ancestry is not only consistent with the general trend, 
but fits well into the martial (though nonviolent) tenor of Jain tradition (see Babb 
1996). The Khandelval VaiSyas’ claim (in the particular version of their origin 
myth we have examined) to Brahmin ancestry 1s possibly unique among Rajasthani 
trading castes. It seems possible that, by emphasising their ‘Hinduness’, the claim 
of Brahmin descent highlights the distinction between Khandelval Vaisyas and 
Khandelval Jains, groups that are otherwise easily confused.?! 

The myths we have seen provide us with a general paradigm for conceptions, 
in this part of India, of how trading castes come into existence. They also indicate 
points of variation within the paradigm. It seems that Vaisya castes are created 
from other kinds of groups, mostly Ksatriya/Rajpiits. Crucial to the transformation 
is a change in the group’s relationship with the sacrifice, and thus with the social 
order represented by this axial rite. The group (through its ancestor/s) must first 
undergo a break of some kind in its relations with the rite. In all cases the basic 
issue is violence; the breach results from its misuse or misdirection. After a period 
of liminal separation from any normal social status, the group (again through its 
ancestor/s) returns to social visibility. But whether this return is to the old social 
order on a new basis, or an entirely new kind of social order, depends on the severity 
of the original break. It will be noted that, with the exception of the MaheSvaris, 
the life of trade is not at the centre of these myths. The main issue is the rejection 
of sacrificial violence. 

These points provide a context for examining the Agraval myth of origin, to 
which we now turn. 


Ii 
Agroha 


Agraval origin mythology has multiple sources and has been retold, and modified 
in the retelling, many times over. Currently, moreover, the Agroha Vikas Trust is 


2l Against this, however, I must record that there is httle resistance to the 1dea of a past relationship 
with Khandelval Jains among Khandelval Vai$yas. 
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promoting a version that can be said to be acquiring canonical status. Here we 
focus first on an older but highly influential version. It is drawn from a brief essay 
entitled “Origin of the Agravals’ (Agravaló ki utpatti) that was written in 1871 by 
the famous Hindi author and poet, Bharatendu Hariácandra, who was an Agraval 
himself.?* Bharatendu tells us that he compiled his version from ‘tradition’ and 
“ancient writings’, and especially from a text called ‘Sri Mahalaksmi vrat ki katha’ 
that he found in a later part of the Bhavisya Purána.?? There seems little doubt 
that this variant is a good reflection of a myth of Agraval ongin that was in general 
circulation in the last century, and it later became the basis for many other written 
retellings, including recent Trust versions. 


Agrasen and Agroha 


According to Bharatendu’s version (here paraphrased from Sarma 1989: 583-87), 
Agrasen—also called Agra or Agranath—was born in the house of King Vallabh 
of Pratapnagar (location uncertain, but said to be in the ‘south’).24 Vallabh, in 
turn, was a descendant of Dhanpal, the first Vai$ya on earth, whom Brahmins put 
on the throne of Pratapnagar. 

Agrasen's kingly glory was so great that even Indra (the King of the Gods) had 
to make friends with him; this indeed 1s a major theme of the myth. It so happened 
that Kumud, the King of the Nagas (snake-deities), brought his daughter Madhvi 
from the abode ofthe Nàgas to earth. Indra was attracted to her, and asked her father 
for her hand in marriage, but Kumud gave her to Agrasen instead. (Interrupting the 
thread of his narrative at this point, Bharatendu observes that Madhvi is therefore 
the mother of all Agravals, and for this reason Agravals call snakes ‘maternal 
uncle’.) Indra was furious with Agrasen, and retaliated by ceasing to send rain to 
his capital. But Brahma was able to stop the conflict temporarily. 

Agrasen then turned over his kingdom to Madhvi and went on pilgrimage. When 
he came to the holy city of Banaras, he visited the Kapildhara firth,” and there 
he performed a sacrifice for Siva and gave lots of charitable gifts. In response, 
Siva appeared on the spot and offered Agrasen a boon. Agrasen said that all he 
wanted was victory over Indra, to which Siva replied that if he worshipped the 
goddess Mahalaksmi, all his wishes would be granted. Agrasen then resumed 
his pilgrimage, and with the help of a ghost (about which we are told nothing), 
he arrived at Hardwar. In the company of Garg Muni (a famous sage), he then 
visited all the nearby holy spots, and after his return to Hardwar, he worshipped 
Mahálaksmi. She was pleased, and made the following promises: that he would 
be victorious over Indra, that his descendants would be spared all unhappiness, 


22 For a close look at Bharatendu and his work, see Chandra (1992) 

23 Others (including this author) have looked for this text in various editions of the Bhavisya Purdna 
without success, but this Purana is a highly malleable document Historian Vidy&lankar has reproduced 
the copy of the text he found in Bháratendu's personal library (1976 156-95) 

24 Bháratendu does not give a date for these events. Other sources commonly put Agrasen's birth at 
the end of the dvdpar yug, eighty-five years before the beginning of the kalı yug (cf. Tüntiya 1996 9). 

25 A famous temple site, the fifth and last stop on the Pafickrosi pilgrimage (see Eck 1982: 353). 
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and that after his death he and his wife would dwell together near the North 
Star. 

Mahilaksmi also instructed Agrasen to go to a place called Kolapur where the 
svayamvar of the daughters of Mahidhar (described as the ‘avtar’ [incarnation] 
of ‘Nāgrāj’)? was taking place. Marry them, the goddess said, and produce 
descendants. So he went there, married the daughters (their names and number are 
not mentioned in this version), and then came to the Delhi region. He established 
his rule and spread his descendants from the northern part of Punjab to Agra. In the 
meantime, Indra had become fearful when he heard about Mahalaksmi's boon, and 
he decided to make final peace with Agrasen. He sent Nàrad as his ambassador, 
gave an apsara named Madhuśālinī as a peace offering, and in this way hostilities 
came to an end. After this, Agrasen went to the banks of the Jumna river where 
he performed severe austerities for Mahalaksmi. Again she was pleased, and she 
bestowed these boons: that from that day onward Agrasen’s descendants would 
bear his name, and that she would be the protectress and kuldevi (lineage goddess) 
of his descendants, who in turn would celebrate her special festival of divalt. 

At this point in the text, Bharatendu shifts to a description of Agrasen’s 
kingdom. It extended from the Himalayas and rivers of the Punjab in the north to 
the Ganges in the east and south, and the western boundary ran from Agra to the 
countries adjacent to Marwar (which are all areas in which Agravals are in fact 
found). The main area in which the Agravals settled was from Punjab to Meerut 
and Agra. Bharatendu also lists the names of the main cities of the Agravals— 
Agra, Delhi, Gurgaon and several others—which, he says, were all in Agrasen’s 
kingdom. Agrasen’s capital, where he built a great temple for Mahdlaksmi, was 
called Agranagar, and is now known as Agroha. Agra, says Bhàratendu, was also 
named for him. 

King Agrasen sponsored seventeen-and-a-half sacrifices (for which no reason 
is given in this version). The half sacrifice came about in the following manner: 
After Agrasen had begun the eighteenth sacrifice, he experienced great remorse for 
the violence perpetrated in such rites. Nobody in his lineage ate meat, he said, but 
nonetheless ‘devi himsá' (here apparently meaning animal sacrifice to the goddess) 
was taking place. He then vowed that animal sacrifice would no longer take place 
in his line. Thus, the eighteenth sacrifice was never completed. 

Agrasen had seventeen queens and one subqueen. Each had three sons and one 
daughter. To this information Bharatendu then adds that from ‘seventeen and one- 
half sacrifices came seventeen and one-half gotras’ (Sarma 1989: 586). This is a 
somewhat confusing point, because Bharatendu has not previously indicated any 
connection between the sacrifices and the gotras, but it is clear that the sacrifices 
had something to do with their formation. Agrasen named his own gotra (Garg) 
after Garg Muni, who was his ‘helper’ (presumably referring to help in ritual 
matters). The other gotras were also named ‘on the basis of" the sacrifices (a point 


26 There thus seem to be two Nagi kings in the story. These may be two variants of one story that 
arrived in Bháratendu's tale by different routes. 
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to which we shall return). King Agrasen appointed the Gaur Brahmins as his 
lineage priests, and at that time they were preceptors and priests for all Agravals. 

When Agrasen became old he left the throne in order to perform austerities, 
and his son, Vibhu, took over the kingdom. Jainism came to the Agravals when 
Agrasen’s descendant, King Divakar, was converted. Agroha was finally destroyed 
utterly by the invasion of Shihab-ud-din, after which the Agravals scattered to the 
west (in Marwar) and to the east of their ancient kingdom. Many left their religion 
and broke their sacred threads. The Agravals recovered after the Mughals came 
to power, and two of them became Akbar’s vizirs. 


Modifications 


The Bhàratendu version of Agraval origin became the main source—or at least 
a source—for many subsequent retellings of the Agraval myth, but later ver- 
sions have also drawn on sources other than Bhàratendu. The issue of how the 
Bharatendu version relates to others is thus extremely complex, and it is not pos- 
sible to explore all of its ramifications here. It needs to be stressed, however, that 
the Bharatendu version has powerfully influenced the Trust's tellings of Agraval 
origin, probably because of the prestige of the author as a literary figure belonging 
to the Agraval caste. It is reprinted in Trust publications, and is a principal source 
for Campalàl Gupta's semi-official book (1993, 1996) on the history of Agroha 
and the Agravals. 

The Trust/Bhàratendu retellings, moreover, have attained far more currency 
among Agravals than any previously-existing narrative of Agraval origins, a result 
of the Trust's intense promotion efforts. Unquestionably one of the most effective 
of the Trust’s many projects was a rath ydtra that began 1995. This was a roadshow 
that included a mobile Agrasen temple travelling with a vehicle filled with litera- 
ture, pictures and other Agroha-related paraphernalia. The convoy wound its way 
through cities and villages in several states of northern India, spreading the word 
about Agroha and Agrasen, and also collecting donations. In 1997 I interviewed 
several Agravàl small businessmen in a village just north of Sikar in Rajasthan. 
From what they told me, it is clear that, at least in this rural area, little was known 
about Agrasen and Agroha prior to the arrival of the convoy. Since then, awareness 
of these matters has grown enormously, and a few Agravals from this village have 
actually visited Agroha. In other words, as a result of the efforts of the Sammelan 
and Trust an increasingly standardised narrative of Agraval origins is emerging as 
an foundation for efforts to mobilise and unify the caste. 

In comparing this narrative with others considered in this paper, three issues 
stand out as requiring special discussion: the question of Vai$ya descent, the 
relationship between the sacrifice and the origin of the caste and its gotras, and 
the adjustments current tellings bring to the basic Agrayal origin myth. Let us 
examine each of these in turn. i 

On the issue of Vaiśya descent, we note that the Bhāratendu version accepts 
Vaiśya ancestry for the Agravals, and this is also the line currently being pushed 
by the Trust (see, for example, C. Gupta 1996: 63—66). This view is not shared 
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by all Agravals. Various written accounts of Agraval origin claim Rajpit/Ksatriya 
descent," and many Agravals with whom I have discussed these matters are con- 
vinced that Agrasen was a Rajpit or Ksatriya. Nonetheless, the Bháratendu/Trust 
version emphasises Vaisya descent, and this is clearly a departure from the pattern 
we have seen in the origin mythology of other trading castes. 

Was Bharatendu himself pursuing some special agenda having to do with Vaisya 
identity? Possibly, but I know of no actual evidence that he was. We may thus 
have to assume that in stressing a VaiSya heritage for the Agravals he was merely 
following the lead of one of his principal sources, the *Mahàlaksmi vrat katha’, 
which refers to Agrasen with such expressions as ‘Lord of the Vis’ (87—88, in 
Vidyalankar 1976: 157). Why this text —or any other of its sort—should assume 
a Vai$ya origin for Agraváls is another question. A possible answer is that the 
regional milieu from which it emerged was one in which Vai$ya identity was more 
salient, and Ksatriya identity perhaps less so, than in the Rajasthani cultural zone, 
which is the primary regional context of this paper. 

The Trust’s much later commitment to a Vai$ya origin for the Agravals is a more 
complex matter. It might, of course, simply be a reflex of Bháratendu's support 
for the idea. It seems likely, however, that it also arises from a desire to reach 
out socially and politically to other trading castes by using the Vai$ya varna as a 
unifying category. This idea seems to have been part of the mix from the inception 
of the Sammelan in 1975 (on which see Akhil Bharatiya Agraval Sammelan 1983 
and Rāmeśvardās Gupta 1995). One of its founding figures (and a person of great 
importance in Agraval affairs today) told me that he was originally propelled into 
Agraval-related activities by his deep anger at hearing the ‘business community’ 
continually maligned in Parliament. This same individual strongly believes in the 
importance of Vai$ya identity and its potential as a framework for organising India’s 
trading castes. He suggested to me that other trading castes—he mentioned the 
Osvals, Khandelvals (of which sort he did not say), and MaheSvaris in particular— 
could well have also been descended from Agrasen. Although these views were 
presented to me as those of only one individual, and although they would certainly 
find little support among the other castes in question, I suspect they reflect the 
general drift of at least some recent conversation and debate within the Agravals’ 
political elite. 

But leaving aside the contemporary politics of VaiSya identity, the Agraval 
claim to Vai$ya ancestry is probably less of a departure from our other cases than 
first appearances would suggest. Although the Bharatendu/Trust version identifies 
Agrasen as a VaiSya, it also characterises him as a king who belonged to a lineage 
of kings. He was the founder of a kingdom, a ruler, and so valorous that he even 
challenged mighty Indra. He was also, as befits a Ksatriya ruler, a sponsor of 
blood sacrifices. So heroic was he that he even challenged mighty Indra. In other 
words, if Agrasen was a Vai$ya, he behaved a lot like a Ksatriya. This suggests 


27 For example, Rimcandra Gupta (1926: 63-64), Cunnilal Agrav&l (1915: 11), Bālcandjī Modi 
(n.d.). In the Cunnilál version, Agrasen had been cursed by Parasuràm to remain issueless; he became 
Vai£ya in order to undo the curse (1915: 10). 
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that although the Bharatendu/Trust narrative makes a claim of Vaisya origin for the 
Agravals, that claim is coloured by our by-now familiar myth-pattern of Ksatrrya 
heritage for a Vai$ya caste. Whether it arises from sensitivity about negative 
stereotypes of traders as physically weak or cowardly or for some other reason, 
there seems to be a reluctance to accept an undiluted Vaisya ancestry. 

This is consistent with the fact that, whatever one is to make of Agrasen’s varna 
status, the Trust places great emphasis on the contention that martial valour has 
always been a part of Agravàl character. The Trust, for example, has published an 
entire book entitled (in translation) Legacy of heroism: A brief introduction to the 
valour, sacrifice, and devotion to duty of Agraval (Vaisya) heroes (Bansal 1992). 
This book celebrates the heroism of Vai$ya kings and warriors of the past, as well 
as modern military men from the Agraval caste. Its tone and the spirit in which it 
has been published are deeply resonant with the claim of Ksatriya/RAjpit lineage 
so often made in the origin legends of other trading castes. The implicit claim is 
that, although they are Vaisyas in lineage and diet, the Agravals are in a significant 
way Ksatriyalike in character. 

Our materials thus suggest that a purely Vai$ya heritage is never quite accept- 
able, or at least not without some modulation. These groups usually claim some 
other pedigree. The Khandelval Vaiśyas (in the myth cited in this paper) claim 
Brahmin ancestry; most other trading castes claim to have been Ksatriyas origi- 
nally. Although some (but not all) Agraval myths of origin assert a Vaisya pedigree, 
it seems to be a hedged claim, linked with suggestions of quasi-Ksatriya group 
character. It can therefore be said that there is, in the cases we have seen, an appar- 
ent instability in Vai$ya identity, by which I mean a tendency to decompose into 
claims that reach toward other varna categories, especially the Ksatriya category. 

As in all our other cases, the sacrifice is central to the actual creation of the 
Agravals as a caste. If the group persona projected by the Bharatendu/Trust legend 
is one of heroic Vai$yahood, the precise moment at which that identity crystallises 
is when King Agrasen gives up the ritual shedding of blood in the last of a sequence 
of 18 sacrifices.2? Ritual violence is the crucial consideration, and also the vege- 
tarianism with which it is linked in the story. This is because, as we know, the 
manner of one’s participation in the sacrifice is emblematic of the manner of one’s 
participation in the social order it represents. Agravals are members of this order, 
but not as meat-eaters or shedders of blood. : 

We thus see that the Bharatendu/Trust legend of Agraval origin falls within a 
pattern common to all the trading castes we have considered. In every instance, 
the ancestor/s of the caste undergo an identity transition that involves a change in 
the group's relation to the sacrifice. First, there is a break of some kind with the 
sacrifice. The issue is always violence, which is logical when one considers the 
centrality of nonviolence to the cultural personae of trading groups. The intensity 
of the break varies. Among the groups considered here, the break is most radical 
in the case of the Khandelval Jains, who leave the social order symbolised by the 
sacrifice, never to return. The Khandelval Vaisyas and the MaheSvaris reject less 


28 Not all versions of the legend refer to a sacrifice (such as Cunnilll 1915). Most do. 
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radically; they then re-enter the order they rejected, albeit on a new basis. The 
Agravals represent the most minimal break with the sacrifice, a rejection of a mere 
one-half sacrifice from a total of 18—ie., 1/36 of the whole. So microscopic 
is the breach that there is apparently little scope or need for the rite-of-passage 
symbolisms we have noted for the other groups. But the separation does indeed 
occur, symbolising a small but decisive alteration in the Agravals’ relationship to 
ritual violence, and thus to the sacrifice itself. 

We must also note that in the Agraval legend, as in all others we have considered, 
a female figure plays a key role in the group's transition from its old to its new status, 
in this case the goddess Mahalaksmi. This phenomenon is quite striking, and merits 
more consideration than is possible here. It should be pointed out, however, that it 
falls within a paradigm, described by Harlan for Rájpüt lineage goddesses (1992: 
52-64), in which female figures are associated with the founding and protection of 
groups with which they develop permanent links. Two of the cases considered in 
this paper manifest this permanent connection. Cakre$vari remains an important 
goddess to the Khandelval Jains (and apparently a clan goddess to some). And 
of course Mahalaksmi, goddess of prosperity, has a special relationship with the 
destiny of the Agravals, an idea embodied in the gigantic temple the Trust has 
erected for her at Agroha. 

The relation between the sacrifice and the creation of Agravàl gotras is somewhat 
unclear in the materials I have seen. Of those accounts that link Agraval origin to 
sacrifices, one (Modi n.d.: 8) maintains that Agrasen performed 17 1/2 sacrifices 
because he had no sons. As a result of these prenatal rites, his 17 queens and one 
subqueen bore sons; these became the apical ancestors of 17 1/2 gotras, each gotra 
deriving its name from the vedic sage (rsi) who presided over the sacrifice (with 
the half gotra inferior to the others). In other accounts, the sacrifices generate the 
gotras but have nothing to do with the birth of sons. Bháratendu, as we know, 
links the 17 1/2 gotras to 17 1/2 sacrifices, and he says that just as Agrasen’s gotra 
was named for Garg Muni, the other gotras were also named on the basis of the 
sacrifices (presumably from the names of participating sages, though this is not 
spelled out). In a version in which no sacrifices are mentioned at all (Ramcandra 
Gupta 1926: 4449), the gotras are created when 17 sages educate and initiate 
Agrasen’s 18 sons; the sons become apical ancestors of 17 1/2 gotras, each taking 
its name from one of the sages. Each sage’s descendants, in turn, become the 
family priests of members of the gotra he created. 

It seems to me that in these various accounts of gotra origin the most important 
theme is that of the linkage between gotras and sages. Bringing the sages into 
the foreground places emphasis on the crucial fact that, whatever the nature of 
the transformation that created the Agravals (i.e., a leap from Ksatriyahood or a 
small step from one kind of Vai$yahood to another), the caste is firmly reinte- 
grated into the ritual-social order over which Brahmin sages preside. As in the 
Máhe£vari myth, the post-transformation Agravals are shown to be yajmdns—that 


29 There were in fact only 17 sages, so that one sage had to educate and initiate (1.¢., give diksd to) 
two sons. One of those sons became the apical ancestor of the half gotra. According to the author, the 
system of family priests was long ago defunct (and I know of no traces of such a system). 
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is, sacrificial sponsors—but crucially different in character from yajmans who 
preside over lethal] sacrifices. 

The sacrifice remains central to the most recent officially-sponsored expressions 
of Agraval origin mythology. As we noted at the start of this paper, a tableau 
portraying 18 sacrifices was a prominent feature of Jaipur’s 1996 celebration of 
Agrasen Jayanti, and I suspect such scenes play a similar role in celebrations 
elsewhere. A framing picture distributed by the Trust and sold at the temple at 
Agroha depicts 18 sacrifices presided over by a regal-looking Agrasen. At each of 
18 fire altars a man and his wife are shown performing the rite with the assistance 
of two ritual officiants, and each pair is labelled with the name of an Agraval gotra. 
The picture is entitled (in translation) ‘King Agrasen and 18 gotras’. Here are all 
the important elements together: the caste’s apical ancestor (Agrasen), the gotras' 
apical ancestors (18 sons), the sacrificial rite, the Brahmin officiants. This is the 
moment of creation of the Agraval caste. 


Il 
Old and new 


But if the sacrifice continues to be the foundation for even the most contempo- 
rary expressions of the Agraval origin legend, we also find evidence of efforts to 
update and modernise the legend in certain respects. This tendency is manifested 
with particular clarity in the writings of Campalal Gupta, whose two books (1993 
and a successor volume, 1996) have been published and extensively distributed by 
the Trust. 

One important recent modification is the denial of the idea that all Agravals 
are actually descended from Agrasen. Author Gupta (1996: 93—95; also Badlu 
Ram Gupta 1975) states that the Agraval gotras could not be descended from 18 
sons of Agrasen, arguing that intracaste marriage would be incestuous if it were 
true. The gotras, he says, are actually remnants of the political organisation of 
Agrasen's ancient kingdom. The kingdom was divided into 18 Srenis or kuls (by 
which he means leading families); each of these sent a representative to a council 
where they assisted Agrasen in matters of governance. Agrasen did indeed sponsor 
18 sacrifices, and a representative of each of these groups served as yajman for 
each sacrifice. The descendants of these families became the 18 Agraval gotras, 
named according to the sages who officiated at the sacrifices. This is how the 
Agrav4l jdti emerged as an independent jati—as Gupta puts it—from within the 
pre-existing *Vai$ya samdj’. Agrasen loved his subjects with fatherly affection, 
and it is because of this that the idea arose that the eighteen gotras are his progeny. 
He promoted the exogamy of these families/gotras in the interest of rakt Suddhi 
(blood purity, which I take to mean avoidance of allegedly harmful inbreeding).?? 


30 The names of Agraval gotras were fixed and the number set at 18 by the Sammelan at its first 
annual meeting in April 1975 (Akhil Bharatiya Agravél Sammelan 1983: 17; see Crooke (1896) for 
differences between past lists) How the list was derived is unclear, but it is now deeply entrenched 
1n the caste’s affairs, a result of the sheer weight of literary, iconic and ceremonial reiteration. By my 
reckoning, five or six of the listed gorras are of doubtful existence 
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The same author (ibid.: 55—56) has also propounded a theory of the sacrifice that 
departs dramatically from older notions. It is, in effect, a quasi social-scientific 
recasting of the theory of the sacrifice and group creation. In those days, Gupta 
says, kings sponsored asvamedh sacrifices as a measure of their fame and standing, 
and also as a way of fostering unity within their kingdoms. The whole kingdom 
would take part in such ceremonies, and the ‘mental outlook’ of both ruler and 
subjects would be purified by doing so. This inevitably led to virtuous conduct 
within the kingdom. It is for these reasons that Agrasen sponsored his 18 sacrifices. 
They bound the people of his kingdom together, and because they were linked with 
the 18 subdivisions of the kingdom, they played a role in creating the 18 Agraval 
gotras.?! 

These highly modernistic and scientistic rerenderings of the origin of the 
Agravals support an image of Agrasen, and thus the Agravals as a community, as 
enlightened and anti-obscurantist. Agrasen emerges as a social engineer who even 
incorporated knowledge of genetics in the organisation of his kingdom. His king- 
dom was a republic, run on democratic principles. This latter assertion is consonant 
with values embedded in the wider political culture in which the Agravàl commu- 
nity and its leaders must continue to find a niche for themselves. The implication 
is that the Agravals take a back seat to none in their commitment to progressive 
values, an idea reinforced by the great stress given to the public display of reformist 
themes on such occasions (as we have seen) as Agrasen Jayanti. I suspect that the 
future will bring more efforts to modify the Agrasen legend along these lines. 

It is far from clear, however, that these revisions have yet achieved mucb currency 
within the Agraval community itself. While I have no survey data, it is evident 
that large numbers of those Agravals who know anything about these matters 
believe that they are actually, not metaphorically, descended from King Agrasen. 
The designers of the Jayanti float portraying Agrasen's 18 sons had obviously not 
gotten the new message yet, because the sons are labelled with the separate names 
of the gotras. And a framing picture that I purchased at Agroha, one that bears 
the imprimatur of the Trust, shows Agrasen with his 18 ‘sons’, labelled as such, 
along with a list of the 18 gotras. I suspect, moreover, that few Agravals have 
come to think of the sacrifice in the manner of functionalist sociologists. Even 
Campalal Gupta, apparently forgetting himself, returns to older ritual images in 
the end—a testimony to their extraordinary power. As in other versions, the crux 
of his telling of the narrative is reached when Agrasen halts the proceedings at the 
18th sacrifice. The work of Vaisyas, Agrasen says, is the protection of creatures, 
not their slaughter—this is why God made the ‘Vaisya Jari’. It is precisely at the 
moment when he prohibits the further slaughter of animals that the participating 
Vaisyas become, at last, Agravals. 


31 At another point in the book (1996. 68-69) Gupta proposes a somewhat different motive At that 
time the Vaisyas' rights to Vedic study and the sacrifice were being threatened Agrasen sponsored his 
sacrifices in order to protect the rights of the Vaigyas; the resulting organisation of the Agravāl caste 
was so sound that it lasted for centunes. 
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We find, therefore, that the sacrifice remains central to images of group formation 
and identity in all of the materials we have surveyed. It apparently hardly matters 
whether it is rationalised as a source of progeny, prosperity, or (in a newer mode) 
of social cohesion. Whatever is said of it, the association between the sacrifice 
and creative power—including the power to create social groups—remains as a 
presupposition, seemingly beyond the reach of doubt. In the particular case of the 
Agravals, we find that continuity with the past is far greater than first appearances 
might suggest. The glitzy promotional efforts of the present day are, finally, rooted 
in old symbols of lasting validity. 
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Gifting and receiving: Anglo-Indian charity 
and its beneficiaries in Madras 


Lionel Caplan 





This article attempts to further the study ., gifting in India by examining both the donors and recipients 
of charity in a contemporary urban context. Considering the case of Anglo-Indians in Madras, many of 
whom have been the objects of philanthropy since the colonial period, it explores various dimensions 
of this activity today For one thing, it notes the highly personalised character of charity, which 
contributes to the definition and realisation of a moral community of benefactors and their beneficiaries. 
For another, it seeks to demonstrate how the relief of poverty is a vital ingredient in the definition of 
Anglo-Indian leadership—as of leadership in India generally—and occupies a significant place in 
the discourse of community politics. Finally, it seeks to take account of the recipients of philanthropy, 
exploring some of the ways in which the ideologies and practices surrounding almsgiving both fragment 
and unite the poor in their distress, and asks how those in a relationship of almost total economic 
subjection attempt to assert some control over the conditions of their dependency 





I 
Introduction 


During the past several decades the topic of gifting in India has generated a 
good deal of thoughtful and thought-provoking literature. T.N. Madan, in his now 
classic study of family and kinship in rural Kashmir (1965), was among the first 
anthropologists to draw attention to the significance of gifts as symbolic markers 
of affinal relationships, expressing parental affection for a married daughter, sig- 
nifying the hope that she will be well treated by her in-laws, and enhancing the 
givers’ reputations in their own as well as their daughter’s marital village. Later 
writers have seen gifts as a means to gain spiritual merit or to purge their givers of 
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sins or inauspiciousness, and examined the moral implications for both donor and 
recipient of such bestowments (Parry 1986; Raheja 1988). Others have pointed 
to the significance of temple endowments in the religious, political and economic 
life of precolonial India (Appadurai and Breckenridge 1976; Bayly 1989; Rudner 
1987). Still others have focused on the fundamental link between acts of generos- 
ity and ‘traditional’ political leadership. Thus, Shulman tells us that an ‘enormous 
corpus of South Indian inscriptions bears eloquent testimony to [the] persistent 
need of the ruler to divest himself of resources’ (1980: 306), while for Price, a 
model of precolonial political organisation would include relationships between 
rulers and followers based on conferral and acceptance of benefits in return for 
loyalty and service (Price 1989; see also Dirks 1987). 

Indeed, gifting is sometimes seen as the link between medieval Indian monarchy 
and contemporary leadership, in as much as the individual in a position of political 
responsibility today continues to have a ‘premier role as altruistic benefactor and 
donor of charity’ (Mines and Gourishankar 1990: 764; also Mines 1994: 11). 
Dickey has also stressed the continuity and deep-seated significance in Tamil 
culture of gift-giving, and demonstrates how this is manifested in the current 
politics of Tamil film and film stars (1993: 351-52; also Dickey 1995). 

In the course of the 18th and 19th centuries new kinds of gifting, in the shape 
of philanthropy, emerged, and apart from helping to alleviate distress, introduced 
new ways of displaying wealth and gaining public recognition. But despite their 
increasing importance and ubiquity, the latter have hardly been examined by stu- 
dents of India. Obvious exceptions are the work of Hinnells (1985), White (1991) 
and others on Parsi benevolence. This has expanded as many members of the com- 
munity have risen to wealth and prominence, so much so that according to Hinnells 
people in Bombay have a saying ‘charity thy name is Parsi’ (1985: 262). 

A second exception is Haynes’s historical account of how Surat merchants came 
to incorporate philanthropic activities in their wider ‘portfolio’ of gift-giving dur- 
ing the colonial period, as a way of securing their influence with both members 
of their own community and the European rulers (1987: 340). Another is Pat 
Caplan’s anthropological study of philanthropic organisations in Madras which 
are dominated by high caste, elite women who, through their charitable activities, 
can be seen to reproduce ideologies of class (1985). 

In this article I consider the case of Anglo-Indians in the same city, whose poor 
were the beneficiaries of various charities established by Europeans during colonial 
times, and who continue to receive support from their successor organisations now 
run by Anglo-Indians, as well as from a variety of philanthropic agencies intro- 
duced by Anglo-Indians themselves since Independence. While no precise figures 
are available, community leaders estimate that, of Madras city’s current Anglo- 
Indian population of 10-15 thousand, between 50 and 70 per cent live below the 
poverty line. While these estimates, like all those which seek to quantify poverty 
in India, are questionable (see Brass 1994: 291), they do give some indication of 
how Anglo-Indians themselves perceive the extent of hardship and the need for 
alms within the community. This article focuses on three principal aspects of these 
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contemporary philanthropic activities, Firstly, it explores the highly personalised 
character of Anglo-Indian charity, which contributes to the definition and realisa- 
tion of a moral community of donors and recipients. Secondly, it examines the 
manner in which Anglo-Indians holding or aspiring to positions of leadership fuse 
two quite different traditions of gifting—'indigenous' and Western—in their char- 
itable works. Finally, it seeks to take account of those who are the beneficiaries 
of philanthropy, a neglected category in the existing literature on modern forms of 
almsgiving. It explores how the receipt of charity both fragments and unites the 
poor in their distress, and goes on to ask how those in a relationship of almost total 
economic subjection attempt to assert some measure of control over the conditions 
of their own dependency—how agency is guarded and expressed. This article is 
thus an attempt to develop the study of gifting in contemporary India in as yet little 
explored directions. 


II 
A brief history of Anglo-Indian charity 


The people about whom I am writing, the Anglo-Indians, emerged during the 
colonial period as a consequence of the liaisons—formal and informal —between 
European males (colonial officials, traders, soldiers, etc.) and local women. Like 
that in other cities, the Anglo-Indian population of Madras is a medley of different 
ethnic and racial strains, Indian and European, the latter including Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, Armenian and, of course, British. 

Towards the end of the 18th century the arrival of large numbers of ordinary 
soldiers from the poorest sectors of British society to swell the ranks of the exist- 
ing garrison meant that thereafter a large proportion of Eurasians were fathered 
by ‘poor whites’ (Hawes 1993: 44).! As these soldiers were transferred to dis- 
tant parts of the country or returned to England, succumbed to various diseases or 
died in military actions, many of the native women with whom they had formed 
liaisons, and their Eurasian children, were abandoned and left to fend for them- 
selves. Moreover, official policies towards this ‘hybrid’ population changed in the 
same period. Whereas the colonial rulers had previously encouraged the emer- 
gence and accepted (if not welcomed) the existence of a Eurasian community, in 
the last decades of the 18th century a series of regulations debarred its members 
from access to educational opportunities and most public and military appoint- 
ments. The upshot was a significant increase in levels of hardship within the 
Anglo-Indian population. 

The growth of poverty was reflected in the raising and expansion of charita- 
ble institutions, many of which were directed at Anglo-Indian children in penury. 


1 ‘Anglo-Indian’ became the official designation of the community in 1911. Previously, they were 
referred to as East Indians, Indo-Britons, and Eurasians. A 

2 The reasons for these proscriptive measures have been much debated. The most frequent explana- 
tions are that: (a) thé British were concerned to limit the economic and political influence of mixed-race 
populations; and (b) they were becoming aware of the fortunes to be made in India, and determined to 
exclude Eurasians from this patrimony. 
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The first school in Madras was established for Portuguese Eurasians by a French 
Capuchin, and in the 17th century was to become a Poor School for Roman Catholic 
Anglo-Indians (Barlow 1921: 88). In 1715 the St Mary's Charity School, a Free 
School for small numbers of Protestant Eurasian children, was opened in Fort 
St George, site of the English factory in Madras, while not long after the mission- 
aries opened a school for Eurasians at Vepery near the Fort (Penny 1904: 168, 352, 
506). In the course of the 18th and early 19th centuries, other poor schools as 
well as a series of orphanages and boarding institutions were established in vari- 
ous parts of Madras and in outlying hill stations to cater for the growing numbers 
of impoverished Eurasian (and European) children (see Arnold 1979: 106-108; 
D’ Souza 1976: 60; Love 1913: III, 352-55; Penny 1904)? 

While most philanthropic activity was concentrated in the field of education, 
other kinds of charitable institution were established as well. The Friend-in-Need 
Society (FINS) was founded in 1806 ‘for the relief of the deserving poor and the 
suppression of mendicity' among Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. By 
the latter part of the century the FINS had established a home for the aged, infirm 
and destitute, and eight local committees in various parts of Madras city dealt with 
the investigation of hardship and the allocation of relief among members of the 
indigent population. 

Churches were another important source of charity for the Anglo-Indian poor, 
since by and large Anglo-Indians attended 'European' churches where the language 
of worship was English. By the latter half of the 17th century there was a Vestry 
Fund at St Mary's Church in the Fort which supported the poor schoo] and gave 
assistance to widows. From the beginning of the 19th century, St Mary's inaugu- 
rated a Charitable Committee which provided help of various kinds to Eurasian 
women and children, among others. Penny states that this Committee was 'the 
parent of the Friend-in-Need Society’ (1904: 351, 429). In course of time, other 
*European' churches sought to alleviate distress among indigent members of their 
congregations, and many of the latter were Anglo-Indians. The parish records of 
St Andrews, for example, built in 1816 for Scottish Presbyterians in Madras city, 
suggest that a substantial proportion of the ‘church poor’ were Anglo-Indians. 
They were the main beneficiaries of the Kirk’s various educational projects, its 
Dorcas society’s largesse, and the annual Christmas day dinner for and distribution 
of clothing to the poor of the congregation. 


3 According to Major Bevan, by the early years of the 19th century the great majority of children in 
these ‘asylums’ were Anglo-Indians (1839: 211). By 1829 the total number of children educated in 
the Madras Civil and Military Orphan Asylums alone had reached over 800 (Madras mail 1886: 2). 

4 Domiciled Europeans were people of European parentage on both sides who were born aad lived 
in India. There were numerous marriages between members of the two communities, and they were 
organisationally united in 1928 in the Angio-Indian and Domiciled European Association of Southern 
India, still the official name of the Anglo-Indian Association based in Madras. 

5 See FINS Report, 1884. The FINS was one of only two institutions in Madras city dispensing 
indoor charity during the 19th century; the other was the Monegar Choultry, set up in 1809 for the 
public at large (see Srinivasachari 1939. 149). A mumcipal Poor House was opened in 1927 (Ranson 
1938. 150-51). 
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In addition, for a period of some thirty years from 1850, there was a Magdalene 
Asylum in Madras which served as a refuge and temporary home for ‘fallen 
women’ of European and Eurasian parentage, and a Gordon Refuge for Anglo- 
Indian girls too old to be accommodated in the city’s orphanages but felt to require 
protection and training (see Higginbotham 1881: 89-90; Penny 1922: 262). 

Victorians, according to Harrison, ‘saw philanthropy as an arena in which Protes- 
tantism could test itself against Catholicism’ (Harrison 1966: 357), and, in colo- 
nial contexts, presumably against other religious traditions as well. Philanthropic 
societies and their activities were thus ‘subjects for national pride’ (ibid.), and the 
prosperous mid-Victorian years were a ‘philanthropic golden age’, according to 
Prochaska (1988: 41). While charity was certainly not unknown in precolonial 
times (see Hinnells 1985: 262), British administrators and their wives were instru- 
mental in establishing numerous voluntary organisations in India to undertake phil- 
anthropic work (Midgely 1981: 4; see also Haynes 1987: 339). While, as we have 
seen, various educational and other kinds of charitable institution were well estab- 
lished in Madras by the beginning of the 1 9th century, Penny regards the period after 
1835 as one of great philanthropic activity in the city, with the formation of various 
societies which ‘charged themselves with the obligations of the rich towards the 
poor’ (1922: viii). Much of this activity, moreover, continued to be directed at the 
alleviation of Anglo-Indian poverty: ‘...the care of the Eurasian poor, the upkeep 
of the Eurasian school. . .involved committees and meetings. It was much to the 
credit of the [European] gentlemen and ladies of Madras. . . that these committees 
never failed for want of members’ (ibid.: 275). They raised funds and used their 
powerful networks to advance their favourite charities. Thus, for example, in 1936 
Lady Wright, then president of the FINS, was able to obtain for the Society a grant 
of Rs 12,000 from the Indian Red Cross branch in Madras (president Lady Erskine) 
out of its Silver Jubilee Fund allocation, to build a new wing to house. Anglo- 
Indian destitute incurable cases. The activities of these influential Europeans thus 
accorded very well with the philanthropic values and mood of the time." 

The British influence in such enterprises was also evident in the attitudes they 
brought to the provision of charity, which on the whole aped those in the metropoli- 
tan country. For one thing, there was widespread institutionalisation of the poor. 
In India this policy was applied especially to indigent Europeans, for fear of the 
negative impression which the appearance of large numbers of them might have on 
the local population (see Arnold 1979). But it gradually came to include as well 
many impecunious Anglo-Indians, who were thereby banished from the sight of 
both the ruling circles and their native subjects. Thus many Anglo-Indian children 


6 The Dorcas Societies attached to various congregations and the Magdalene Homes were extensions 
of similar institutions ın Britain established for the same purposes (see Prochaska 1988: 23, 37). 

7 Macrae's survey of charity directed at Anglo-Indians in Calcutta at the beginning of this century 
suggests that nearly one in four *were partially or wholly in receipt of relief' (1913: 85). He lists a 
large number of agencies (probably many more than were operating in Madras in the same period) and 
concludes that there is in this community ‘a field for charitable work perhaps greater in mtensity t than 
in any other community in the world’ (ibid. 86). 
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were removed to ‘orphanages’ from what were regarded as the unhealthy cultural 
influences of their neighbourhood environments and their families (see Hawes 
1993: 105-6; Minto 1974: 54, 57). At the FINS, ‘inmates’ were prohibited from 
leaving the premises without the permission of the Home’s Master or Matron, and 
they were, on pain of expulsion, prevented from begging or soliciting alms from 
the public when they were allowed out.? 

For another thing, underlying the provision of charity was a Victorian ideol- 
ogy which distinguished the deserving from the undeserving poor (Midgely 1981: 
18-19; Prochaska 1988: 35). For this purpose the FINS issued *mendicity tickets' 
which attested to an individual's entitlement to receive help from the Society and 
was meant to prevent relief reaching those not so qualified. Potential benefactors 
were urged to desist from giving to what they might suppose were worthy individ- 
uals without first obtaining mendicity tickets which were available from the FINS 
free of charge. In 1894, the FINS Annual Report noted that of the 246 mendicants 
referred to the Society for relief the great majority were assisted in some way, 
but twenty-four were ‘not helped’ because of ‘refus[al] to work’, while another 
fifteen were ‘found undeserving of help’. The system of the ‘Labour Yard’ (where 
men were given casual physical labour to perform) was established to ‘test their 
willingness’ to work, but apparently the Yard continued for years to be a ‘source of 
trouble’ as the men assigned there were described in several Reports as ‘unskilled 
ne'er-do-wells' who did not remain in the Yard long enough to learn an occupation 
(or establish their credentials as deserving poor). 

Finally, there was a strong emphasis in virtually all these orphanages, schools 
and homes providing ‘indoor relief? on discipline and control, of the kind Foucault 
has identified in ‘panoptic’ European institutions during the same period (Foucault 
1982 [1977]: 195-228). Their regimes were Spartan, and every aspect of insti- 
tutional life was planned for the ‘inmates’: what they would wear, what and 
when they would eat, when they would sleep and wake, and how they would 
occupy themselves (see Bell 1812; Minto 1974: 67)? At the FINS an elaborate 
code of rules controlled every aspect of people's lives. Each inmate was supplied 
annually with two suits of clothes *of the material, pattern and colour prescribed 
by the Home Committee'. Everyone was required to 'ríse at 5 A.M. from 1st 
April to 1st October and at 6 A.M. from Ist October to Ist April; and go to bed 
at 9 P.M. from Ist April to 1st October and at 8:30 P.M. from Ist October to 
lst April’. They were mustered morning and evening, their names called, and 


8 A more extreme form of removal occurred bnefly in the mid-19th century when, on discovery of 
gold in Australia, some 250 poor and destitute Anglo-Indian boys were sent out to replace domestics 
who had left their employ to go prospecting (Clarke 1878: 30). Minto also notes how Graham’s aim 
in the St Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong (for Anglo-Indian children) was to send many of 
his ‘best products’ to Australia and New Zealand, but this was eventually foiled by the ‘Whites Only’ 
immigration policies of these countries (Minto 1974. 74-75). 

9 At the Lawrence Military Asylum in the Himalayas ‘the children were divided into companies .. 
paraded. .. taught the duty of prompt obedience’. After being awakened by a bugle call, and pri- 
vate prayer, ‘they proceed to the Lavatory. When all are washed and dressed, they are inspected. . ." 
(Lawrence 1858: 11, 27) 
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inspected for cleanliness; males were not allowed to enter female quarters and 
vice versa; no wine, beer or spirituous or fermented liquors were allowed, etc. 
The Master and Matron were required to ‘enforce industry, order, punctuality 
and observance of the rules by the inmates’. Even the Gate-keeper’s duties were 
clearly spelled out, and included the task of assisting in preserving order and ‘in 
enforcing obedience and due subordination’.!° The recipients of charity, as Hawes 
points out, ‘learned. . .the lessons of conformity and their proper place [in society]’ 
(1993: 127). 

Although there is every reason to believe that individual acts of almsgiving 
characterised the relations between well-to-do Anglo-Indians and particular poor 
throughout the colonial period, it was only with the creation in the late 1870s of 
the two main community associations that prominent Anglo-Indians began to play 
a more organised part in the provision of help to poorer members of the commu- 
nity. The efforts of the Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India (the ‘Madras 
Association’) and of the All-India Anglo-Indian Association!! were concentrated 
mainly on the provision of educational assistance and loans to enable children to 
continue their schooling. The Madras Association also organised an annual gala 
on the anniversary of its foundation for the Anglo-Indian children of poor schools 
and orphanages in the city. By the early part of the 20th century over a thousand 
children were being entertained on these occasions, a considerable number con- 
sidering the Anglo-Indian population of Madras at the time was perhaps 15-20 
thousand. Income was generated through membership fees, bequests by a few 
wealthy members of the community, and by holding fund-raising events such as 
fetes or dances. 

For the most part, however, the charities in Madras serving Anglo-Indians during 
the colonial period were created, run and funded almost entirely by Europeans, 
a fact sometimes noted with consternation by articulate members of the Anglo- 
Indian community. In April 1917, the magazine of the Madras Association printed 
a report of a meeting of the FINS in which the correspondent noted that while 
the Society ‘ministers mainly to the poor of [the Anglo-Indian] community’, it 
‘receives the bulk of its funds. . .from the European community’. 


III 
Contemporary charitable activities 


Since Independence, certain aspects of the charitable work of organisations estab- 
lished during the colonial period have persisted and in some cases expanded, while 
other aspects have declined. Thus, institutionalisation of the poor is much less in 


10 See Fnend-in-Need Society, Rules and Regulations, 1884. 

11 What was to become the All-India Anglo-Indian Association was formed in Calcutta in 1876. 
Its headquarters is now in Delhi, although it has branches all over the country, including seven in 
Madras city. The Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India (later the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association of Southern India) was founded in 1879, and has its headquarters and most of 
its membership in Madras. 
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evidence. The FINS now has only some forty people in its Home, as compared 
to between four and five times that number a century ago, although the drop 
is attributable as much to inadequate resources as to any change of policy on 
indoor relief. Similarly, the numbers of Anglo-Indian schools which still operate 
boarding sections has probably halved since Independence, owing mainly to the 
spiralling costs of providing comprehensive board, accommodation and care for 
many hundreds of children from the poorest families. Moreover, most boarding 
schools catering for Anglo-Indian children now have to rely for a major part of 
their funding on ‘sponsorships’ by international organisations (e.g., World Vision). 
Boarding institutions are no longer regarded with favour in global education and 
development circles, so this support is gradually being withdrawn. While Anglo- 
Indian philanthropic circles are to some extent aware of contemporary ideological 
objections in the West to such forms of indoor relief, there 1s still a strong convic- 
tion that institutionalisation 1s an effective way to deal with the problems raised 
by indigence. When discussing the projects for which they are seeking funds, 
or would wish to see come to fruition, philanthropists would most often refer to 
homes for the aged and destitute children. According to one: 


We're planning a home for poor children, orphans. We'll have a matron [who 
will] train them, educate them, make good citizens out of them. Anglo-Indians 
we can be proud of. We want 100 per cent results. If we have only five children, 
we want to send them all to college, give them good food, make them the best- 
dressed. We want [to produce] five professionals. 


But while their rhetoric may have changed, and their regimes become consi- 
derably more relaxed than in the past, such institutions as still exist continue 
to stress contro] and submission. The FINS’s latest Rules and Regulations, for 
example, are little changed since Independence. There are still rigid timetables 
of activity, and detailed prescriptions for (and proscriptions on) many aspects of 
behaviour. Residents who exceed their outside leave entitlements are required to 
write letters of apology and include promises to refrain from such breaches of the 
rules in future. 

I have to say, however, that while these institutions undoubtedly help to perpe- 
tuate both existing social inequalities and ideologies of deference, they are seen 
by the beneficiaries as an avenue, perhaps the only avenue, out of dire circum- 
stances. I cannot recall any of the residents of the FINS ever complaining about 
the constraints of the regime; several, however, quite spontaneously, characterised 
their present lives in the Home as ‘paradise’, when compared to the hardship and 
uncertainty of having to feed, clothe and house themselves on the ‘outside’.!? 
I also remember the frantic efforts of some impoverished Anglo-Indian parents 
to arrange introductions to governors or other influential persons who might be 


12 ‘[M]any of the people who wound up in institutions [in Victonan Britain] previously lived precarious 
lives outside.. For all the disadvantages, a charitable society looked more promising to them. ° 
(Prochaska 1988: 37). 
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able to help them obtain scarce boarding school places for their children, regarded 
as the only chance the latter might have to receive some measure of schooling 
and the possibility of employment in the future. (The school authorities, for their 
part, sometimes accuse poor families of seeing the boarding school ‘as a way of 
avoiding the burden of supporting children'.) 

Most philanthropic agencies today, however, even organisations created during 
colonial times, concentrate on *outdoor relief'. The two Anglo-Indian Associ- 
ations, for example, provide, in addition to 'scholarships' for schoolchildren,? 
monthly ‘pensions’ for the elderly and handicapped, while churches with signi- 
ficant numbers of Anglo-Indian congregants (who tend to be well represented on 
Parish committees) continue to offer assistance of varying kinds. Most give cash 
to the elderly on a monthly basis, while others have established a more extensive 
system of assistance—including regular food relief (‘rations’), free health clinics 
and basic medicines, special handouts at Christmas, etc. Several churches also 
run schools, which are part of the Anglo-Indian School system.!^ Their congrega- 
tions may fund free school lunches for pupils from the poorest families—almost 
invariably Anglo-Indian children. A few Anglo-Indian schools, run and funded 
independently of any church, also provide such help for their impecunious Anglo- 
Indian pupils. 

Since Independence there has been a proliferation of new philanthropic agen- 
cies run for and mainly by Anglo-Indians. A few, which are overseas mission and 
church-sponsored, engage in charity as part of their evangelising programmes. 
They tend to concentrate on a limited number of recipients but to offer more com- 
prehensive assistance than do other agencies—including help with ‘rations’ and 
rent. For the most part, however, they are modest organisations established by 
prominent families or individuals in the Madras Anglo-Indian community. While 
some concentrate their efforts on helping poor Anglo-Indians in particular neigh- 
bourhoods, others spread their charitable net more widely. Some have been oper- 
ating for a number of years, others are relatively recent ventures; few are able to 
survive for very long, and certainly not beyond the lifetimes of their principals. 

In selecting candidates for assistance by and large they apply the Victorian 
notion that only specific categories of poor deserve charitable help.!> Thus, people 
with ‘bad habits'—who drink, take drugs, or go into prostitution—are definitely 
undeserving, as are males and females of working age (whether or not they 


13 Although, since 1978, Anglo-Indian children in Tamil Nadu are not charged fees in Anglo-Indian 
Schools, they are still required to pay special fees (e g , for access to computers) as well as for books 
and uniforms. 

14 European schools—where the language of instruction was English, and the curriculum based 
largely on a British model—were established in the 1880s for the benefit of European and Eurasian 
children. They were renamed Anglo-Indian schools in 1932. In Tamil Nadu today there are over forty 
such schools, and while the medium of teaching is still English, the curriculum ıs now more 1n line 
with that taught in other schools in the state, and approved by state educational authorities. 

15 In Victorian Britain, charity was meant to assist deserving cases, while the poor law ‘could cope 
with undeserving paupers’ (Prochaska 1988: 35). In the Indian context there is no such protection for 
the latter. 
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are employed), unless they are handicapped or otherwise chronically unwell. 
The elderly and young children merit help, while women in their middle years 
are a more ambiguous category: they could be working and so are not deserv- 
ing but, should they be widows or abandoned wives, they probably have sole 
responsibility for elderly parents and young children, and on that account are 
deserving—sometimes labelled the ‘really poor’ or the ‘genuine pcor’. Thus, 
most agencies tend to focus on a limited range of charitable activities. One spon- 
sors ‘soup kitchens’ attended mainly by the elderly and handicapped in two areas 
of the city where there are concentrations of impoverished Anglo-Indians, while 
most others give regular cash handouts to the elderly and infirm, assistance for 
school children, and the provision of meals, hampers and special cash bonuses to 
a variety of the deserving poor during the Christmas season. 


IV 
The personalisation of charity 


With the exception of those organisations which are supported by mission or church 
sources abroad, charitable groups and institutions in Madras need to rely on their 
principals—whether elected committee members of major community organisa- 
tions or founder-officials of what are in effect private philanthropic associations— 
to provide funds. 

Since most agencies from which poor Anglo-Indians benefit are ‘non-secular’ 
in nature, i.e., they are intended to serve only or mainly Anglo-Indians, they are 
not usually eligible for funding which targets the poor irrespective of community. 
Parochial foundations are therefore at a disadvantage in raising funds from (central 
or state) welfare bodies, the general public, major charitable organisations like the 
Lions and Rotary, and most international aid organisations. All agencies for Anglo- 
Indian charity, even those major community organisations which have a regular 
income from trusts, fixed deposits, membership dues and government subventions, 
must therefore solicit donations or seek additional funds in other ways. 

The image of the philanthropist is of someone who gifts to others from his 
own wealth. Rudner, referring especially to religious gifting in south India, has 
noted that “generosity. . is the moral obligation of any wealthy man’ (1987: 375; 
see also Berry 1987: 305), while Haynes makes plain that in Surat it was the 
‘commercial magnates’ who were the main philanthropists (1987). While the 
notion of ‘philanthropy’ thus connotes personal generosity, there are very few 
Anglo-Indian philanthropists of this kind. Principals of charitable agencies do 
utilise some of their own funds, to be sure, but the great majority have relatively 
few resources to distribute, since there are hardly a handful of very wealthy Anglo- 
Indians in the city. Indeed, those who do involve themselves in charitable work are 
not noticeably wealthier than most moderately successful Anglo-Indians. Even 
where an agency is the creation of and focused entirely on an individual, and its 
largesse seen as emanating entirely from that person, its finances will be drawn 
from arange of external sources. Individuals who would seek to sustain or enhance 
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a reputation in the community as philanthropists must therefore depend on their 
ability to raise funds for their activities. 

These funds are raised mainly from and through close personal ties—Trelatives, 
friends, neighbours, ex-schoolmates and business acquaintances (some of them 
from outside the Anglo-Indian community). With the emigration to the West of 
large numbers of Anglo-Indians over the past forty years (see Caplan 1995a), 
philanthropists and their organisations turn increasingly for assistance to family 
members and friends settled abroad, and to overseas associations—especially in 
Australia—formed on the basis of former neighbourhoods, schools or churches in 
Madras. While letters entreating help often produce results, personal visits abroad, 
when direct contacts can be made, are said to be the most effective form of appeal. 
The utilisation of personal links guarantees the bona fides of the organisations and 
individuals seeking funds, and satisfies the donors that the moneys will reach the 
designated beneficiaries. 

Anglo-Indian charity is highly personalised not only in its style of raising funds, 
but also in the manner of their disbursement. There are few formal procedures for 
identifying the needy, or for verifying their claims of distress.!Ó Rather, benefac- 
tors usually insist that they are personally acquainted with those on whom they 
confer benefits, and that there is no need for the systematic investigation of pleas 
for assistance, as might be undertaken by professional agencies. As one philan- 
thropist told me, ‘I have known these people for years; I know all about their 
families.’ Another pointed out that he was a ‘local boy’ and knew ‘the full history 
of all our people’, while a third, responsible for helping to bring the Anglo-Indian 
poor of her church to the attention of the Parish committee, insisted that I had only 
to mention the name of any person in her ‘zone’ and she could tell me ‘everything 
about them’. Indeed, in a small community like the Anglo-Indian in Madras, most 
persons do know one another, or about one another, and can readily locate others 
in a network of relations, friends or acquaintances. !7 Moreover, since not a few 
Anglo-Indian philanthropists have themselves come from backgrounds of hard- 
ship, if not penury, they can usually trace personal connections to the families they 
help: through early neighbourhood, school or orphanage ties, sporting links and 
even, in some cases, distant bonds of kinship, affinity or godparenthood. 

Most appeals for help from the poor involve direct approaches to charitable 
organisations and their principals. Letters of application for assistance—where 
these are demanded by the donor—often omit the detailed reasons for seeking 
help, assuming the principal’s knowledge of the writer’s circumstances. They are, 
moreover, written mainly by women: ‘I am in a very poor state, my husband 
earns very little, and the days are hard. So please help me, uncle, for which I 
will be very thankful’ Requests for assistance, however, are generally made in 
person, although the mediation of an influential person will undoubtedly improve 


l6cs. Loch, in his classic ‘reference book for almoners, almsgivers and others’, noted how important 
it was to inquire into the circumstances of the poor before offering charity (1883: 10). 

17 White similarly points out how in the relatively small Parsi community of 18th-century Bombay 
‘donors and recipients probably knew each other personally’ (1991: 318). 
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the petitioner’s chances of success, especially if the request is for a significant 
boon, such as a place in a boarding school or old-age home. Where the appeal is 
for more everyday forms of charity, the result may depend crucially on convinc- 
ing a watchman, receptionist or office peon to allow the petitioner access to the 
benefactor, and even on the latter being in a favourable frame of mind. On more 
than one occasion I heard it said about certain well-known philanthropists, that if 
s/he was in a ‘bad mood’ s/he would be ‘less likely to give, or will give less’. 

From the perspective of the recipients, therefore, such a personalised system can 
mean unpredictable outcomes, but it does provide an opportunity to present their 
very singular appeals for charitable assistance without bureaucratic intervention. 
Thus, individuals informally categorised as undeserving of help (e.g., a young 
man deemed capable of working) or formally ineligible for charity (e.g., someone 
not officially designated an Anglo-Indian by virtue of not being descended from 
a European in the male line) can still make a plea for assistance, and have a 
greater chance of success if they petition a philanthropist personally than if they 
have to approach an organisation applying bureaucratic rules ‘impartially’. This 
has occurred in the case of one organisation which has recently begun to move 
from procedures focused entirely on a single philanthropist to one in which a 
greater reliance is being placed on ‘professional’ (social worker) advice. The 
result has been a chorus of criticism by existing and former beneficiaries against 
the organisation’s principal. (‘She listens to the social workers; whatever they 
say she listens’.) The possibility that the organisation may have limited funds 
to distribute among a greater number of claimants is not readily acknowledged. 
Complaints are voiced about the precipitate withdrawal of benefits or their transfer 
to different recipients, and the impersonal methods of assessment being used to 
determine individual need by personnel without adequate knowledge of those 
whose lives they are beginning to affect adversely. Their erstwhile benefactor is 
now accused of losing touch with the circumstances and needs of the beneficiaries. 

Alms conferred in the context of a personalised relationship are, however, often 
difficult to withdraw. Once committed to assisting particular individuals, there 
is an ineluctable process of being drawn further into the relationship as demands 
continue and multiply, and the conditions of poverty giving rise to the initial gift are 
not alleviated. The outcome is that each philanthropic agency tends to develop a 
particular (though not mutually exclusive) constituency of dependent beneficiaries 
who consume the greater part of its resources, and effectively exclude others from 
its charitable favours. Several organisations have recently announced that they are 
unable to consider appeals for help from new clients. 

Charity procedures which are highly individualised do, of course, invite var- 
ious kinds of abuse by the poor—the principals of one organisation funded by 
churches overseas often pray for ‘discernment’, the ability to detect what Victorians 
used to call ‘imposture’ (see below). But for most Anglo-Indian philanthropists a 
personalised system not only ensures their control over every facet of the organi- 
sation’s charitable activity, but guarantees the continuance of a close relationship 
between themselves and their beneficiaries. Whatever the origins of the gifts they 
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bestow— whether their own resources or those of others—the recipients tend to 
acknowledge the generosity of those who actually confer benefits directly on them. 
The charitable relationship here as elsewhere in India is thus a highly personalised 
one, and even the more bureaucratic organisations are usually identified with their 
leaders who, as Kakar has suggested, 'are believed to be the sole repository of the 
virtues and vices ofthe institutions' (quoted in Mines and Gourishankar 1990: 765). 
In the Anglo-Indian context, individual beneficiaries of charity almost invariably 
identify the donor organisation by its principal, so that it is the latter (“Uncle A’ or 
‘Auntie B’) who provides, rather than the organisation s/he represents. 

The symbiotic relationship between the Anglo-Indian poor and their guardians 
suggests that public gifting operates within and serves to define the boundaries 
of an Anglo-Indian ethnic universe. These philanthropists often attribute their 
involvement in charity and almsgiving to ‘a concern for poor Anglo-Indians'. This 
kind of statement is meant to indicate that theirs is not an inclusive regard for all 
thosein poverty, but one confined exclusively to members of a particular population 
and, as we have seen, Anglo-Indian giving is on the whole confined within the 
community. Willingness to give expresses personal commitment stemming from 
a shared identity (Werbner 1990). The obverse of this is that the Anglo-Indian 
poor, while benefiting to some extent from charity proffered by agencies external 
to the community (the church is the most obvious example),!® expect to be the 
sole beneficiaries of the gifts of Anglo-Indian charities, and to acknowledge the 
generosity of their principals. Donors and recipients of relief are thus dependent 
on one another (see van Leeuwen 1994: 607; Seabrook 1985: 5). In this way both 
acknowledge and constitute what Werbner calls the ‘recognized limits of trust’ 
and subscribe to ‘membership in a circle composed of mutually trusting others’ 
(1990: 306). This is especially significant in the context of a population whose 
origins are diverse and whose boundaries are extremely porous (see Caplan 1995b). 
Involvement in philanthropic activities may therefore be regarded as a way of both 
declaring a commitment to community—an expression of ‘cultural loyalty’ in the 
words of one Anglo-Indian intellectual—and of establishing the boundaries of 
such a moral universe. 


V 
The politics of philanthropy 


Philanthropists claim to be prompted by different motives. For many, and espe- 
cially those associated with agencies affiliated to churches or missions, an impor- 
tant inducement for giving is their Christian commitment. In the words of one, itis 
*service in the name of Christ. A service of love', and similar sentiments are widely 
voiced, since virtually all Anglo-Indians would regard themselves as committed 


18 One of the self-defining features of Anglo-Indianness is adherence to Christianity, the majority 
in Madras being Roman Catholics. There are a number of congregations in the city which were at 
one time predominantly composed of Anglo-Indian members, and there are still a few in which they 
form a substantial element. In such congregations, Anglo-Indians tend to play an important pn in 
committees which allocate funds to the poor. 
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Christians. Others stress their own former poverty—a not uncommon experience, 
as I have already noted—and how this gives them both important insights into 
the plight of the poor, and a desire to alleviate their condition. ‘We remember 
hard times, so we want to share now.’ Still others, who have lost dear ones, are 
prompted to memorialise their names through charitable works, and several impor- 
tant agencies in Madras today grew out of such commemorative gestures. In all 
such declarations, charity appears to be offered without expectation of return. 

Those outside the small circle of philanthropists, however, sometimes point to 
the less than altrustic motives of some Anglo-Indian benefactors. They see much 
philanthropic effort as an expression of the urge for recognition and influence in 
the community: ‘Feed the poor, get a name’ was how one woman phrased it, and 
numerous people made similar remarks about individuals who are in the forefront 
of Anglo-Indian charity. I have even heard philanthropists compared to medieval 
European squires—‘helping the poor at the gate’—and to more contemporary 
mafia ‘dons’.!9 

Such comments draw attention to the point that Anglo-Indian leaders or those 
aspiring to leadership must exercise control of an organisation which engages in 
charitable activities on behalf of the Anglo-Indian poor. Some do this by seeking 
office in one or more of the well-established institutions, such as the FINS, the 
Southern India or All-India Anglo-Indian Associations, the Home Missionary 
Society of India, or via the governing body of an Anglo-Indian school or the 
Parish committee of a church with a large Anglo-Indian membership 1n the city. 
Those who, for one reason or another, choose or are compelled to remain outside 
these institutions, will usually attempt to establish an organisation of their own. 
As one prominent Anglo-Indian figure pointed out, "Every leader needs a group, 
something to back him up, to enable him to give'. All such organisations provide 
a base from which to build or maintain a reputation in the community. Thus, 
while not all philanthropists engage in community politics, all those with political 
ambitions must engage in philanthropy. 

In this respect, both Anglo-Indian politics and philanthropy must be situated in 
local political culture, in as much as *having a duty to care for the material inter- 
ests of [their] followers’ is a crucial ingredient in the definition of modern (and 
"traditional') Indian leadership (Brass 1990: 96). In south India, moreover, tbe 
"bestowal and acceptance of gifts have long formed a definitive feature of formal 
leadership-follower relationships. . .'(Dickey 1995: 13). Similarly, Mines draws 
attention to the politics of contemporary philanthropy in Madras, pointing out that 
when a man acts generously, ‘his reputation as a leader grows’ (1994: 184). News- 
papers regularly (and especially as elections approach) feature reports of politicians 
distributing free saris or dhotis, toys, cash, ration cards, even land to the poor. 

Within the Anglo-Indian community, leadership also establishes itself very 
largely by charitable acts. The community, I was often told, expects service to the 


19 Mayer (1981) was, of course, among the first to note the discrepancy between an ideal of selfless 
Service, and its rhetorical use by the politically ambitious. 
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group from its leaders, and this is usually glossed as ‘helping the poor’. Struggles 
for public offices are therefore often competed for in terms of how contestants 
have succeeded or failed in this mission. Challengers accuse the incumbents of 
having achieved little; the latter, in turn, dismiss those seeking office as having 
themselves ‘done nothing for the poor of the community’, and therefore of being 
undeserving of support. One leader or set of leaders may also portray opponents 
as caring only for the well-to-do, whereas genuine leaders should be concerned for 
the less fortunate (Caplan 1996). Much competitive giving tends to focus on the 
Christmas season, when many Anglo-Indian organisations organise treats, parties 
and special meals for children, old people and other ‘deserving’ poor in their cons- 
tituency. At such events, gifts of toys, clothing and cash may be distributed, and 
a number of donor institutions with adequate funds distribute hampers containing 
various ingredients—one organisation boasted of including fifty different items— 
to enable the recipients to enjoy what one described as a ‘traditional Christmas 
dinner’, Poverty and its alleviation through philanthropy is therefore an important 
terrain on which contests for influence and reputation within the Anglo-Indian 
community are waged. 


VI 
Accents of the poor 


The pursuit of charitable gifts is an important ingredient in the survival strategies 
of most -\nglo-Indians in serious financial straits. There has been an increase 
since Independence in welfare provision by the state, targeted mainly at ‘weaker’ 
sections of society (viz. women and children in poverty), though it has been given 
low priority and received sparse funding (P. Caplan 1985: 125). Programmes like 
the allocation of ration cards (which guarantee certain essential commodities at fair 
prices) are experienced as inefficient and their administration as corrupt by the great 
majority of Anglo-Indians (and probably others) who have sought their benefits.7° 
Other schemes, such as monthly pensions for the elderly, are not widely publicised 
and so hardly known about by the majority of Anglo-Indians technically eligible for 
them. The overall view among the poor is therefore that even minimal state social 
welfare provisions are either inaccessible without influence or bribery, or not meant 
for Anglo-Indians. (Anglo-Indians would sometimes insist that state pensions, 
for example, are only meant for Backward Classes or Scheduled Castes.2!) Thus, 
while they utilise public hospitals which are free, and have access to free schooling 


20 A substantial minonty of Anglo-Indians do not possess ration cards, generally because they have 
found the process of obtaining one too daunting Those who have them retail stones of being kept 
endlessly waiting when collecting their rations, or told that stocks have run out, or given inedible food, 
etc. In any case, a basic amount of cash is required to purchase bi-monthly rations, which is virtually 
impossible for the very poor to raise; they tend to shop on a daily basis if money is available, and 
cannot accumulate the sums required (see also De Wit 1993: 158) 

?! Harnss, in a study of t' = ‘Noon Meal’ scheme in Tamil Nadu, estimates that while approximately 
one in thirty of the population are over 60 (and so entitled to a free noon meal), probably one in 200 
and possibly as few as one in1,000 are registered pensioners receiving such a meal (1986. 29) 
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in both Anglo-Indian and municipal—‘Corporation’—schools, direct state benefits 
have an insignificant impact on the lives of most Anglo-Indian poor, whereas 
charity is relied on by them to a greater or lesser extent.2* Indeed, such relief 
can provide a relatively certain (if limited) source of income in a very uncertain 
economic climate (see Leeuwen 1994: 606). 

The personalised character of Anglo-Indian charity tends to exacerbate the frag- 
mentation of the poor. For one thing, as I have already noted, access to benefac- 
tions depends on a variety of particular circumstances surrounding the relationship 
between donor and recipient and not on any notion of the latter’s legal entitlements. 
In consequence, there are considerable disparities in the extent and kinds of help 
received from the same and different agencies by persons experiencing similar 
degrees of hardship. A competitive, zero-sum atmosphere is therefore generated 
in which some recipients are vexed to see others favoured over themselves. A 
widow who has to support several dependent children may be outraged at the 
assistance received by a neighbour whose husband is still alive. According to 
one: ‘She is having her husband large as life, and she is getting this help We are 
widows, we don’t have a husband to support us. . .'. 

Those in receipt of charity can be scathing, too, when assistance is given to those 
whom they regard as undeserving or at least as less deserving than themselves. An 
elderly man, waiting in a queue for his monthly 'pension', had this to say: 


That [name of benefactor] gives lots of people help. But he does not know 
[their] ins and outs. . .. I’m not envying. . .. But give to deserving people. You 
know that dark girl, the young girl? I've heard that he is giving her Rs [...] a 
month. How he's giving that big amount? She can go to work. 


Many claim to know of someone ‘with plenty to eat and a place to live’ who has 
managed nonetheless to obtain a place on a charity's lists by ‘dodging’ (deceiving) 
the person responsible for making such decisions; they blame the deviousness of 
the recipient and the gullibility of the giver. Clients of several agencies which 
provide basic foodstuffs (rice, pulses, cooking oil) are sometimes accused by those 
excluded from such gifts of selling them in local markets. 

The poor are fragmented as well by their differential access to information 
about the availability of charity. Those who live outside Anglo-Indian population 
centres are less likely to be aware of philanthropic activities which tend to take place 
where community members are concentrated, but even within these locations, some 
people are much less informed than others. On one occasion a lively discussion 
took place in my presence about whether a particular ‘soup kitchen’ was still 
operating not half a mile from where the disputants lived, and only a few days 
after I had spent a morning visiting it. In some cases the explanation for this 
disparity may lie in age and degree of isolation, since elderly people on their own 
are more likely than most to be less acquainted with the range of charitable agencies 


22 Midgely notes how the corruption and inefficiency of Poor Law officials in 19th-century Britain 
had the effect of encouraging chantable activities (1981: 19). 
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which they could approach. But just as often the people who claim ignorance of 
these institutions, or of changes in their practices (e.g., in the amount or kinds of 
help offered), are neither old nor solitary, but live alongside others who know about 
and benefit from them. One woman commented: *Our people, they'll never tell 
anything where-all they go to [get help]. Then, inclining her head in the direction 
of a neighbour's house, remarked: ‘That one goes to all places and won't tell where 
she gets; she'll never tell me. Unless you get news how will you know?' What 
seems clear 1s that the information networks which work to distribute knowledge 
about sources of charitable help, while generally efficient and reliable where they 
operate, are at the same time discontinuous. People share intelligence only within 
close circles. 

While charity tends to individualise experiences of poverty, it serves at the same 
time to unite those in adversity. There is, for one thing, a coalescence imposed 
by common dependency on assistance and shared deference on the occasions of 
almsgiving. In a variety of settings throughout the city, the recurrent distribution 
of ‘pensions’ and other forms of charity involves an encounter between recipient 
and donor. While the dispositions of personnel may be different on each occasion, 
the hierarchical message is similar. During the Christmas season, for example, 
there are numerous festive presentations of clothing, cash and food hampers, and 
the spatial structure and tone of these events invariably underline status disparities. 
The principals and their special guests are usually arrayed in spaces set aside for 
donors (e.g., on a stage), while the recipients are invited one by one to receive their 
gifts and adopt the appropriate demeanour of subservience. At one such occasion 
during the Christmas season of 1995-96, there was a momentary confusion of 
categories when one of the stalwarts of the donor organisation, dressed casually 
and so not very differently from the generality of beneficiaries, unthinkingly seated 
himself among the latter, and as proceedings neared their conclusion was asked by 
the person sitting next to him, concerned that he might possibly have been omitted 
from the list of beneficiaries, if his name had yet been called. The story was later 
retailed with considerable amusement to fellow principals of the organisation and 
received with much hilarity. 

Moreover, the occasions on which relief is distributed seem invariably to involve 
long delays, so that the poor are compelled to sit and wait, sometimes for hours at a 
time, before receiving whatever form of benefit is on offer. During such intervals, 
there is ample time for talk, and people tell one another about their dialy struggles 
against hunger, illness and all manner of distress. They exchange stories of children 
unable to find regular employment, desertion by husbands, disabhng injuries at 
work, callous landlords and sub-standard housing, and corrupt state officials who 
seem invariably to prey on the most vulnerable. Through bartering such accounts 
of pain and hardship, the poor convert individual into social suffering (Kleinman 
1995). 

Common bonds of poverty are also acknowledged in the tendency of the poor to 
help others in need. In the general assumption that philanthropy is a middle class 
phenomenon, what can go unrecognised is the considerable amount of assistance 
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given by the poor themselves to other poor (Harrison 1966: 368; Leeuwen 1994: 
602; Prochaska 1988: xiv). In the Madras Anglo-Indian context this is evident in 
the way those in receipt of help (as deserving poor) share what little they obtain with 
others—usually with members of the same household, but often with neighbours 
and friends as well, some of whom would be categorised as ‘undeserving’. Most 
of the elderly women who attend the daily soup kitchens, for example, take their 
meals home in containers to apportion in this way. A woman who receives a jar 
of Horlicks from one agency, meant to provide extra nourishment because she has 
TB, recognised that she cannot help but share it with others: "When I'm drinking 
the grandchildren won't be quiet. I got to give them.’ 

Finally, attention should be drawn to how those who rely crucially on charity 
attempt to assert some measure of control over the terms of their own dependency. 
Despite regimes which seek to impose conformity and def^rence, it is important, as 
Mendelsohn and Baxi argue, not to assume ‘that the weak are always acquiescent 
in their own subordination' (1994: 4). There are various ways in which agency 
is guarded and expressed. One is to resist any diminution of self-respect implied 
in the idea of accepting charity. According to Khare, some studies in India have 
found that free kitchens and other forms of benefaction weaken people's sense of 
self-respect and degrade their social status and honour (1986: 291). Such ideas are 
not current among the Anglo-Indian poor. According to articulate members of the 
community's middle class, receiving alms does not affront the poor because, for 
one thing, ‘it is just a part of Anglo-Indian history’ or, for another, ‘the poor believe 
itis their right’. The recipients of such gifts themselves often speak of experiencing 
humiliation, not because they are compelled to seek charity, nor in the process of 
accepting it, but when it is offered (or refused) without due consideration for their 
sensitivities. People report feeling degraded when they are ‘insulted in front of 
others’ by a philanthropist, or when the latter is ‘rude’ to them in public. I have 
occasionally observed such behaviour towards supplicants by their benefactors 
and wondered at the hurt this can cause. Some poor seek to avoid such assaults 
on their dignity by avoiding, if they can, certain philanthropists or philanthropic 
occasions, or accepting help only from particular trusted individuals they have 
known for a considerable time. Others adopt more subversive strategies towards 
those who would ignore their sensibilities. 

This might involve a refusal to obey the behavioural conventions associated 
with the receipt of charitable assistance. For years, annual Reports of the FINS 
included lists of inmates who had ‘passed through’ the Society’s Home, and in 
some years the figure could be as high as a quarter of the total population of 
residents. The reasons for their departure were also noted, and it is interesting to 
see that apart from death, most of those who passed through were reported to have 
“left of their own accord’, while a goodly number were recorded as dismissed for 
‘disobedience’ or for otherwise being ‘troublesome’. 

Charitable institutions in Madras—following the lead of those in 19th-century 
Britain—also made great efforts to prevent what they saw as abuses by those seek- 
ing assistance, many of whom were believed to be engaged in ‘imposture’, the 
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Victorian equivalent of contemporary 'scrounging' (Midgely 1981: 19; Prochaska 
1988: 52). There are undoubtedly still a number of the not-so-poor taking advan- 
tage of the fact that most charitable agencies in Madras now offering assistance 
to Anglo-Indians have neither the resources nor the inclination to investigate with 
any thoroughness the circumstances of those applying for aid. In addition, many of 
the ‘genuine’ poor seek assistance from several sources, partly because no single 
agency is able to provide more than small amounts of help to any individual, and 
partly because there is little or no coordination of effort among the donors, making 
such exploits relatively easy (see also Brennan 1979: 123). Certain faces would 
reappear time and again at numerous almsgiving events around the city which I 
attended, and on several occasions I was asked by individuals not to mention to 
one agency that I had seen them obtaining help from another. One philanthropist 
providing a Sunday ‘fellowship’ followed by lunch for poor Anglo-Indians in the 
neighbourhood abandoned it after concluding that people were not serious about 
their religious commitment but ‘came only for the lunch—they go wherever there 
is charity’. 

Complaining and carping are other ways in which the poor confront the subjec- 
tion demanded by the charitable relationship. Among the most common grievances 
are those directed at prominent members of Anglo-Indian school boards and com- 
mittees who are responsible for admissions and fee waivers, and whose decisions 
crucially affect the lives of children in poverty. Supplicants are also not slow to 
criticise agencies (and more especially their principals) for, among other things, 
the meagreness of their assistance or—as already noted—for refusing the very 
benefits conferred on others. Since the extent of need far outstrips resources many 
requests for help cannot be met, or certainly cannot be met in full, so the potential 
for dissatisfaction and adverse comment is always there. Those excluded from 
charity might accuse benefactors of ‘having their own clique’ (i.e., of giving only 
to their existing clients) or of ‘helping only the rich’ (i.e., those less deserving than 
themselves). People in receipt of aid sometimes complain of having to spend more 
on bus fares to get it than the amount actually received. Criticism might also be 
directed by Anglo-Indians of one religious persuasion at certain charities which 
appear to favour Anglo-Indians of another. Several agencies which are supported 
from abroad and aligned with evangelical causes are also sometimes censured for 
expecting their beneficiaries to attend their religious ‘meetings’, and disaffected 
Catholics, in particular, might accuse these agencies of seeking to ‘convert’ them 
(‘They want us to come over to their side’.) 

Recipients of charity regularly evaluate the gifts they are given by different 
agencies. Around Christmas, as I have already noted, there are a number of special 
‘treats’ for the poor organised by various philanthropic agencies in the city—e.g., 


23 Hinnells notes that one feature of Parsi chantable activity has been the lack of coordination among 
donor agencies (1985: 279) Luhrmann makes a similar comment about contemporary Parsi giving, 
so that in the words of one of her informants, ‘people sometimes get funded from more than one trust’ 
(1996: 151). nineteenth century European charities were often accused of ‘failing to determine whether 
a beneficiary of charitable aid was receiving help from another source as well’ (Midgely 1981: 19). 
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special meals or teas, toys for children, Christmas food hampers. There is ample 
opportunity for comparison and criticism, especially since many individuals attend 
more than one of these occasions They comment on the quality of the food and 
other goods they have received, and compare the generosity of different donors. 

Finally, humour also disrupts, even if it cannot alter, the hierarchy of donor and 
recipient. On one occasion people awaiting the distribution of alms at the offices 
of one philanthropic agency were convulsed with laughter at the miming by one 
woman of the way in which rupee notes were slowly and carefully counted and 
handed out by the agency’s principal. On another, when I was sitting with a group 
of women in the grounds of the FINS, someone came along with a tray of curry 
puffs, donated to the Home by a nearby bakery. The women each took one, and, 
after the first bite, several threw theirs away. One woman commented: ‘these puffs 
are probably too old to sell, so they send them to the poor. I’ll give mine to the 
birds—if they'll have it.’ 

By the adoption of these different practices Anglo-Indian recipients of gifts and 
alms seek to recover some degree of agency where poverty and dependency appear 
to allow so little. 


VII 
Conclusion 


In presenting an ethnography of Anglo-Indian charity, this article has argued that 
an anthropological study of gifting must encompass both donors and beneficiaries 
in its purview. Philanthropy in Madras, modelled on practices in Europe, can 
be traced to the early colonial period. With growing numbers of poor Eurasians 
(and Europeans), charitable institutions were created to screen and control what 
were regarded as the unacceptable products of ‘colonial desire’ (Young 1995), For 
colonial elites, as for their counterparts in Britain, charitable work was a matter 
of noblesse oblige. Since Independence, philanthropic work has been taken over 
principally by Anglo-Indians themselves who have, moreover, expanded its scope. 
In Anglo-India, charity is not being displaced by state assistance; the inadequacies 
of the latter ensure that those in need continue to turn to charitable rather than 
welfare agencies. 

Philanthropic activity among Anglo-Indians is highly personalised, in terms of 
fund-raising, the disbursement of resources, and the absence of bureaucracy. This 
creates ties of interdependence between donors and recipients of gifts in a mutually 
reinforcing system. Since the relief of hardship is also a vital ingredient of Anglo- 
Indian leadership (as of leadership in India generally), philanthropy constitutes a 
key legitimating activity for those holding or aspiring to prominent positions in the 
community. It also occupies a significant place in the discourse of Anglo-Indian 
politics, as ‘helping the poor’ becomes the focus of debate and contention, while 
the political economy of poverty receives little consideration—as was the case in 
the European world of charity until relatively recently (Midgely 1981: 3). 

White’s argument (1991: 318) that a narrow ‘catchment area’ for Parsi gifting— 
its confinement to the Parsi community alone—helped to define group boundaries 
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applies to Anglo-Indian charity in Madras as well. The highly personal character 
of charity and its vital part in the politics of the group ensure that public gifting and 
receiving play an important role in defining the boundaries of the moral community, 
within which benefactors and beneficiaries recognise limits of mutual trust and 
shared identity. Thus, ‘ethnic charity’ may imply quite different logics, motives 
and outcomes than other kinds of aid to the poor. 

In India, as in many capitalist societies, the poor must assume individual respon- 
sibility for their plight, and Anglo-Indian philanthropy, as we have seen, compounds 
this isolation by compelling those in penury to seek aid in the context of per- 
sonal relationships. Ideologies of charity, some borrowed largely from European 
antecedents, contribute to this fragmentation by distinguishing the deserving from 
the undeserving, favouring persons of one religion over those of another, or grant- 
ing help to long-standing clients even though others may be in greater need of 
assistance. Competition for the limited resources of charities thus creates discon- 
tinuous information networks among potential beneficiaries, contributing further 
to the fragmentation of the poor. 

In spite of their isolation, and the constraints of dependency, it 1s important to 
note the ways in which the recipients of aid attempt to preserve some measure 
of autonomy and agency. Those who feel themselves excluded or otherwise ill- 
favoured—almost by definition the great majority of those in need of aid—adopt 
a variety of practices contesting the policies, procedures and personnel felt to be 
responsible for their situation. By disobeying institutional rules, exploiting the 
absence of coordination among agencies, and engaging in imposture, complaint, 
criticism, humour and other resistant behaviours they challenge, even if they can- 
not change, the system of gifting and receiving in which they are enveloped and 
ultimately the structures of inequality in which charity thrives. 

An exclusive analytical focus on individual agency, however, ignores the ways 
in which the poor translate individual experiences into social knowledge. More 
significantly, itreproduces the tendency in society—whether Indian or European— 
to individualise distress, and to blame the poor for their own predicament, rather 
than view it in the context of the wider political economy of poverty and charity. 
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Arabs, Moors and Muslims: Sri Lankan 
Muslim ethnicity in regional perspective 


Dennis B. McGilvray 





In the context of Sri Lanka's inter-ethnic conflict between the Tamils and. the Sinhalese, the Tamu- 
speaking Muslims or Moors occupy a unique position Unlike the historically insurrectionist Mappilas 
of Kerala or the assimilationist Marakkayars of coastal Tamilnadu, the Sri Lankan Muslim urban elite 
has fostered an Arab Islamic identity in the 20th century which has severed them from the Dravidian 
separatist campaign of the Hindu and Chnstian Tamils This has placed the Muslim farmers in the 
Tamu!-speaking north-eastern region in an awkward and dangerous situation, because they would be 
geographicully central to any future Tamil homeland. The first part of this essay traces the historical 
construction of contemporary Muslim ethnicity and surveys their position in contemporary Sri Lankan 
politics The second half of the essay provides an ethnographic portrait of a local-level Muslim com- 
munity closely juxtaposed with their Hindu Tamil neighbours in the agricultural town of Akkaraipattu 
in the eastern Batticaloa region of the island 


A ————————————E 


Nearly 8 per cent of Sri Lanka's people are Muslims, as compared with 18 percent 
who are Tamils, but these simple-sounding minority labels actually conceal more 
than they reveal of the island's ethnic complexity. For the past 100 years the urban 
leaders and political spokesmen of the Muslim community have strongly denied 
any suggestion that they could be seen as "Tamil Muslims' or ‘Muslim Tamils’, 
even though they speak Tamil at home, share many Tamil kinship and domestic 
practices, and have even composed Muslim commentaries and devotional works 
in Tamil, some of them written in Arabic-Tamil script (Uwise 1986, 1990). The 
bewildering list of terms for the Sri Lankan Muslims is symptomatic of the identity 
issues which they have faced over the centuries in differing colonial European, 
Tamil and Sinhalese contexts. 
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From the beginning of the colonial period in the early 16th century, members 
of the predominant Tamil-speaking Muslim community in Sri Lanka were desig- 
nated by the term ‘Moor’ (Mouro, ‘Moroccan’) which the Portuguese applied to 
Muslims throughout their African and Asian empire, as well as by such familiar 
European terms as ‘Mohammedan’ or ‘Mussalman’. In the early 1970s, when I 
began my fieldwork among the Moors of eastern Sri Lanka, I found that ‘Muslim’ 
was the most common term they used when speaking in their own native Tamil, 
although strictly speaking, the religious term ‘Muslim’ should encompass the eth- 
nically distinct Malays and the small Gujarati trading groups as well.! The term 
Conakar (Sonagar, Jonagar), an older Tamil and Malayalam word which originally 
denoted West Asians, especially Arabs or Greeks, seems to be falling out of fashion, 
although “Lanka Yonaka’ was still used as an ethnonym for the Sri Lankan Moors 
in the 1971 Census? In common English parlance, both ‘Moor’ and ‘Muslim’ 
are used interchangeably today to refer to indigenous Tamil-speaking Muslim 
Sri Lankans, 93 per cent of all followers of Islam in the island, most of whom are 
orthodox (Sunni) members of the Shafi’i school of Muslim jurisprudence.? 


Figure 1 
Sri Lankan population by ethnicity and religion (estimated) 
Population of Sn Lanka (1997 estimated) 18.7 million 
Sinhalese 74% 13 8 million 
Sri Lankan Tamils 12.7% 24 million 
Indian Tamils 5 5% 1.0 millon 
Moors 71% 1.3 million 
Others (Malays, Burghers, Veddahs, etc ) 1% .2 million 
Buddhists 69% 12.9 million 
Hindus 15% 2 8 million 
Muslims (including Moors and Malays) 8% 1 5 million 
Christians 8% 15 million 





Sources: C/A World Factbook 1997 and Embassy of Sn Lanka website (http.//www slembassy org) 
The most recent Sri Lankan census was conducted in 1981. 


l The Sn Lankan Malays, so termed by the Bntish because of their Indonesian Malay lingua franca, 
are Sunni Muslims Their ancestors were exiled Javanese princes as well as a medley of banished 
criminals and Dutch Company soldiers of diverse Indonesian origin dispatched from Batavia during 
the 18th century (Hussainmiya 1986, Mahroof 1994) There are also some small groups of Bombay and 
Gujarati traders who have businesses in Colombo: Bohras and Khojas (both Ismailis), and Memons 
(who are Sunnis). Some schismatic Qadiyanis (Ahmadiyyas) are said to be found in the Gampola 
region, remnants of a group once influential in Colombo as well (Abdul Majeed 1971). 

? Denham (1912. 232n.) observed a half-century ago that Cdn: (‘Soni’ or ‘Chin’, short for Conakar) 
was commonly used as a term for Muslims in the Batticaloa region, although the nickname has deroga- 
tory overtones today Two other negative slang terms are Nünamdr and Kakkd, regionally variant 
Moorish kin-terms for ‘elder brother’, the latter unfortunately also a colloquial homonym for ‘crow’ 1n 
Tamil. Additional Sn Lankan terms for the so-called ‘Coast Moors’, expatriate Muslim traders from 
the South Indian coast, include Marakkala Minissu (Sinh. ‘boat-people’), Hambaya or Hambankdraya 
(Sinb) and Cammankdrar (Tam ), both either from Malay sampan ‘skiff’ or from Tamil cdmdn ‘goods’, 
and Tambey (Tam. tampi, younger brother), a British colonial term for itinerant trader. See Ameer Ali 
(1980: 99ff, 1981a) for a general discussion. 

3 I use both terms in this essay, with no intended implications about the basis of contemporary group 
identity. i 
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The fact that Sri Lankan Muslims would prefer an ethnic label which is European 
or Islamic rather than Dravidian 1n origin points to one of the major cleavages within 
Sri Lanka’s Tamil-speaking minority. Recently, a few historians and spokesmen for 
the Muslim community have even asserted that ‘Muslims have no commitment to 
any particular language’, citing the willingness of Moors living in Sinhala-majority 
districts to enroll their children in Sinhala-medium schools (Shukri 1986b: 70; see 
also K.M. de Silva 1988: 202). One author contends that the Muslims are becoming 
‘a linguistically divided community’ because young Muslims in Sinhalese'districts 
are learning Sinhalese instead of Tamil (Ali 1986-87: 167). Whether this process 
will soon result in the loss of Tamil, and the widespread substitution of Sinhala, 
as the language of the Moorish home seems to me dubious, not least because of 
the chronic shortage of Muslim teachers qualified in Sinhala (Mohan 1987: 107; 
Uwise 1986).4 

The ethnic identity and political stance of the Sri Lankan Muslim community, 
like that of many culturally-defined groups contestimg for a secure place in the 
world today, have undergone change over the past century in response to colonial 
and post-colonial pressures and from the internal dynamics of the Muslim com- 
munity itself. The Moors played a pivotal role in post-Independence Sri Lankan 
politics, but this became especially true after 1983, when the armed.conflict over 
Tamil Eelam suddenly placed many of them in an extremely tight position, caught 
between the Sri Lankan security forces and the Tamil rebels of the LTTE.? In 
order to reveal the roots of the dilemma which the Sri Lankan Muslims currently 
face, I will first trace the historical development of the Moorish ethnic identity in 
Sri Lanka in comparison with two South Indian Muslim groups to whom the Moors 
are closely related, the Mappilas of Kerala and the Marakkayars of Tamilnadu. 
Then, with this historical background in mind, I will ethnographically explore the 
tense relations between Tamils and Muslims living in Sri Lanka's eastern region 
where the future outcome—either ethnic accommodation or ethnic division—still 
hangs in the balance. 


I 
Early history of Sri Lanka's Moorish community 


Although the earliest evidence from the Islamic period is limited to fragmentary 
travellers' accounts, early Islamic coinage, some tombstones here and a few lithic 
inscriptions there, the origins of the Muslim community of Sri Lanka are plainly 
continuous with the pre-Islamic seaborne trade between South and Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East. Not only Arabs, but Persians too, were frequent early visitors 
to the island (Ali 1981a: 71—76; Effendi 1965; Kiribamune 1986). With the advent 


4 Colombo is the only place in the island where I have ever met a Moor who could not speak Tamil. 
Multilingualism is, however, gaining among middle-class Colombo Muslims, some of whom prefer to 
send their children to Sinhala or English medium schools to hedge their bets about the future of the 
country. The sermons in some Colombo mosques are also delivered in Sinhala or English on certain 
days (Nilam Hamead, personal communication). 

5 For an up-to-date overview of the Sri Lankan ethnic conflict see Nissan (1996). For more back- 
ground on the failure of democratic institutions, see Tambiah (1986). 
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of Islam in the Arabian peninsula in the first half of the 7th century, and the 
subsequent conquest of Persia, trade across the Indian Ocean was increasingly 
domunated from the 8th century onward by Arab Muslim merchants from ports on 
the Red Sea and the Gulf. Unlike the Persian and Turkic invasions of North India 
which established major states and empires, the Muslim impact upon the coasts of 
South India and Sri Lanka from the 8th century onward was predominantly Arabic 
in culture and mercantile in motivation, part of the same historical stream which 
resulted in the Islamisation of insular Southeast Asia (Wink 1990: ch. 3). 

The medieval Hindu and Buddhist kingdoms of Kerala and Sri Lanka, eager 
for revenues from overseas commerce, allowed Arab merchants—many of whom 
acquired local wives by whom they fathered Indo-Muslim progeny—to establish 
a dominant economic position in port settlements such as Calicut and Colombo 
(Arasaratnam 1964; Dale 1980; Kiribamune 1986).$ The Tamil-speaking Coro- 
mandel Coast of south-eastern India, which was then still linguistically unified 
with Kerala, also attracted Arab Muslim traders who established an enclave at 
Kayalpattinam at the mouth of the Tambrapani River—as well as at Kilakkarai, 
Adirampattinam, Nagapattinam, and other coastal settlements farther north—to 
which they imported, among other things, Arabian horses for the armies of Tamil 
Hindu kings and from which they exported Indian textiles (Bayly 1989). When 
in 1498 Vasco da Gama launched his Portuguese naval crusade against the well- 
established *Moors' of Calicut, most of the remaining Arab traders began to depart 
from the Malabar Coast, leaving locally intermarried Mappila Muslims to carry 
on the fight, in one form or another, during 450 years of European colonial domi- 
nation (Bouchon 1973; Dale 1980: 47). At about the same time, the Portuguese 
encountered ‘Moors’ in Sri Lanka who spoke Tamil, who had on-going links with 
the Muslims of the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts of South India, and who had 
been given royal permission to collect customs duties and regulate shipping in the 
major south-western port settlements under the suzerainty of the local Sinhalese 
Kings of Kotte (Ali 1980; Indrapala 1986; Abeyasinghe 1986). 

While the period of Portuguese and Dutch colonial rule was onerous to all 
Sri Lankans, it was especially harsh for the Moors, who were subjected to spe- 
cial penalties and restrictions because of their Islamic faith and the threat they 
posed to the European monopoly of overseas trade. Ultimately, the effect of 
Portuguese policies was to encourage (and by an official edict of 1626, to require) 
migration of many coastal Moors inland to the Kandyan Kingdom, where they 
engaged in tdvalam bullock transport and a diverse range of other occupations 
(Ali 1980: 337ff; C.R. de Silva 1968; Dewaraja 1986). In 1626, King Senerat of 
Kandy is said to have resettled 4,000 Moors in the Batticaloa region of the east 
coast to protect his eastern flank from the Portuguese fortification of Puliyantivu 
which occurred soon thereafter, in 1627. If true, this is the only historically 
noted Moorish migration to that area (C.R. de Silva 1972: 88; M.L.M. Mohideen 


6 The maritime trading monopoly given to Muslims, Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians was parti- 
cularty marked in Kerala, where Brahmanical influence among high-caste Hindus placed a strong ritual 
taboo on sea voyaging (Wink 1990: 72-73). 
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Figure 2 
Map of Sri Lanka and South India, showing locations of three major Muslim groups referred to in 
the text: Mappilas, Marakkayars, and Moors. 





1986: 7-8; Queyroz 1930: 745). Senerat’s resettlement is not corroborated in any 
local sources, but as early as the 15th century, and certainly by the 17th century, 
large numbers of Moorish farmers were well-established on the east coast.’ This 
is the area with the highest proportion of Muslims in the locat population today, 
and also the region where I have done my own fieldwork. 


? One historian claims that hard evidence for King Senerat’s resettlement of the Moors in Batticaloa is 
lacking in the work of the early Portuguese chroniclers such as Queyroz, upon whom all later historians 
have depended. Abeyssinghe (1986: 145 fn 46) suggests that Queyroz misinterpreted 16th century 
letters between Goa and Lisbon which simply report that 4,000 Moors were already living in Kandy 
and Batticaloa at that ume. The Natu Kàtu Paravani Kalvegju, a document possibly from the 16th 
century, clearly indicates that Moors (Cónakar) were living in the Akkaraipattu-Irakkamam area of 
present-day Amparai District (Neville 1887; Pathmanathan 1976). A memorandum of 1676 written 
by Pieter de Graeuwe, the Dutch East India Company chief for Batticaloa, also makes reference to the 
Moors in this region of the island (De Graeuwe 1676). 
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Figure 3 
Map of Sri Lanka, showing locations of some of the major Moorish (Muslim) settlements referred 
E to in the text. 
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II 
Divergent development of Muslim ethnicity in Kerala, 
Tamilnadu, and Sri Lanka 


Both in Sri Lanka and in Tamilnadu, Christians whose native tongue is Tamil gen- 
erally think of themselves as Tamil Christians, but among Sri Lankan Muslims 
such a parallel does not hold. In their aversion to identifying themselves as Tamils 
who happen to follow the Muslim faith,® the Moors of Sri Lanka stand in striking 
contrast to the Marakkayar Muslims of Tamilnadu who, apart from their Islamic 
theology, have regarded themselves as fully contributing members of the Tamil ht- 
erary and cultural tradition. If we include one more Muslim group, the historically 
militant and rebellious Mappilas of Kerala, we have the opportunity to conduct an 
interesting three-way comparison of Muslim ethnicity in South India and Sri Lanka. 
All three Muslim communities preserve elements of matrilineal and/or matrilocal 
social structure which suggest close connections (involving both intermarriage and 
conversion) with the matrilineal Hindu castes of the Malabar coast, and possibly 
also with the matrilineal Hindu Maravars of Ramnad. Malayalam, the language of 
Kerala today, was ‘effectively a dialect of Tamil until the fourteenth century’ —700 
years after the advent of Islam and the expansion of Arab trade in the Indian Ocean 
(Shackle 1989: 405). Communication and social interaction between Muslims of 
Calicut, Kayalpattinam, and Colombo were once a great deal freer than they are 
today, part of a more widespread ‘traffic in commodities, bodies, and myths’ from 
South India into Sri Lanka over the last 700 years (Roberts 1980). 

As a world systems or macro-economic history approach might predict 
(Bose 1990; Wallerstein 1976; Wolf 1982), there is a striking similarity in the 
historical circumstances under which these three Muslim communities came into 
existence. They were all largely founded by Arab and Persian traders who supplied 
the Mediterranean market for spices and Indian textiles. From the late 15th century 
onward, all three Muslim communities experienced similar conquest and repres- 
sion by the colonial Portuguese, Dutch, and British empires, which were then 
expanding from the European core to exploit the resources of the African and Asian 
periphery. Yet despite these initial similarities, a comparison of Muslims in Kerala, 
Tamilnadu and Sri Lanka reveals some striking divergences in the way modern 
Muslim ethnic identities developed in these three geographically adj acent regions. 


The Mappilas of Kerala 


The Muslims of Kerala, known as Mappilas (Mappilla, Moplah)? were originally 
the mixed descendants and religious converts of Arab Muslim spice traders who 
had been actively patronised by the Hindu rulers of the Malabar coast, especially 


8 Ismail discerns a ‘terror’ of being viewed as Tamils in elite Muslim discourses (1995. 66 fn 26). 

9 Miller (1976:- 3032) reviews eight etymologies for the term, settling upon ‘bridegroom, or new 
husband’ (Tamil mdppillai) as the most plausible, given the histoncal pattern of marriage between 
Arab traders and local Kerala women. The term was once also used for Christian and Jewish settlers 
in Malabar (Thurston and Rangachan 1909, v. 4: 460). 
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the Zamorins of Calicut. They constitute 23 per cent of the population of the 
state (Hasan 1997: 2-3), making them a much more substantial political bloc than 
Muslims in Sri Lanka or Tamilnadu. Today the Mappilas are not only traders and 
coastal fishermen, but they also form a large segment (25—60 per cent) of the impov- 
erished rural agrarian tenant class in some of the inland districts of northern Kerala, 
especially in the south Malabar region (Gabriel 1996; Miller 1976). As with local 
Hindu castes, some Máppilas are matrilineal and some patrilineal in tracing their 
lineage ancestry, but the pattern of residence after marriage for all Miàppilas is 
matrilocal. There are also several clearly ranked, endogamous, caste-like sub- 
sections within the Mappila community, ranging downwards from Thangals (or 
Tannals, descendants of the Prophet), to Arabis (who claim ‘pure Arab’ descent), 
to Malabaris (the bulk of ordinary Mappilas), to Pusalars (‘new Muslims’ who are 
more recent converts from lower Hindu castes, especially Mukkuvar fishermen), 
to Ossans (hereditary barber/circumcisers and midwives) (D’Souza 1959, 1973; 
Ibrahim Kunju 1989: 178-80).!° 

In coastal centres of Mappila power such as Cannanore and Ponnani, Muslim 
rajas and naval pirates enjoyed a semi-autonomous, if brittle, position under Hindu 
rulers until the Portuguese upset the balance. Under the Mysorean invasions of 
Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan in the late 18th century, the Mappilas were briefly 
allied to fiercely anti-Hindu rulers who carried out temple desecrations arid forced 
circumcisions of Hindus on a vast scale (Gabriel 1996). Of all the coastal Muslim 
groups in South India and Sri Lanka, the M&ppilas were by far the most militant 
and rebellious during the British colonial period, sustaining a tradition of Islamic 
martyrdom through violent, suicidal outbreaks (jihad) against colonial authorities 
and dominant high-caste Hindu landlords, the last of which, in 1922, vainly sought 
to establish an Islamic theocratic sultanate in south Malabar. A few charismatic 
Sufi holy men actively encouraged these suicidal attacks against the infidel authori- 
ties, and annual nércca mosque festivals today still commemorate slain Mappila 
martyrs (Dale and Menon 1978). After a vain effort to forge a separate state of 
"Mappilastan' at the time of Indian Independence, the Mappilas effectively focused 
their political power through the Muslim League and offered grassroots support for 
Kerala’s successful land reform movement (Gabriel 1996; Herring 1991). Since 
then, Màppila political tactics have been brilliantly pragmatic, switching coalition 
partnerships between Congress and Communist parties at various times (Miller 
1976: 158-72; Wright 1966). A major achievement of the modern era was the 
creation of Mallapuram District in 1969, the first Mappila-majority electorate in 
Kerala (Dale 1980: 225-26). 


The Marakkayars and Labbais of Tamilnadu 


Unlike Kerala, where many coastal Mappilas spread directly inland and created a 
large population of tenant farmers, the Muslim community of Tamilnadu has two 


10 The Muslims of the Lakshadweep Islands 200 km west of the Kerala coast are similarly caste- 
stratified, with Tannals at the top, followed in descending order by Koyas, Malmis, Melacheris, and 
Ossans (Gabriel 1989; Kutty 1972). 
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points of origin, and two major internal subdivisions corresponding to the Shafi’1 
versus Hanafi legal schools (Fanselow 1989). The earliest Arab settlements devel- 
oped into tightly-knit Muslim trading enclaves on the Coromandel coast, while 
later Muslim armies from the Deccan established a Mughal-style court under the 
Nawabs of Arcot in the 17th and 18th centuries, who patronised a small Urdu- 
speaking Deccani Muslim administrative and trading elite (MacPherson 1969; 
Vatuk 1989). The prosperous Muslims of Kayalpattinam, Kilakarai, Karaikal and 
other early Indo-Arab port settlements along the coast of Tamilnadu call them- 
selves Marakk&yars (var. Maraikkayar, Maraikkàr, probably from the Tamil word 
marakkalam, boat or ‘wooden vessel"),!! insist upon endogamous marriages, and 
claim the highest status among all Tamil Muslims (More 1991). A lower status 
group, the Kayalars, have been allied with the Marakkayars but occupy their own 
streets (Mines 1972: 28; Thurston and Rangachari 1909). The numerically larger 
population of Tamil-speaking Muslim artisans, weavers, tanners, and merchants of 
the inland districts of Tamilnadu have been loosely termed Labbais, to which must 
be added a smattering of ‘martial’ lines such as Navayats, Ravuttars, and Pathàns 
(Bayly 1989: 71-103; Fanselow 1989; Mines 1973).'? Overall, Muslims repre- : 
sent 5.5 per cent of Tamilnadu’s population (Hasan 1997: 2-3). While the Labbais 
constitute the bulk of Tamil Muslims today, it has been the elite Marakkayar traders 
who seem to have had the earliest historical connection with the Moors of Sri Lanka. 

The Marakkayars of Kayalpattinam have some shallow matrilineages but no 
formally organised matrilineal clans as in Kerala or eastern Sri Lanka. Post- 
marital residence is matrilocal for at least a year or so after the wedding, with the 
married couple eventually living either with the bride’s parents in her natal home 
or in a newly built dowry house in the same mohulla, or corporate neighbourhood. 
Either way, every daughter receives a house at marriage, in addition to jewelry and 
other movable goods (personal fieldwork in 1983; Bayly 1986: 42; More 1991; 
‘Kayalar’ in Thurston and Rangachari 1909, v.3: 267). Unlike the Labbais who 
generally follow Hanafi law, members of the Marakkayar commercial and gem- 
trading elite, like the Mappilas of Kerala and the Sri Lankan Moors, all belong 
to the Shafi’l legal school. Like the Máppilas, too, the Marakkayars have a long 
history of seafaring, but instead of a warrior tradition they cultivated a reputation 
for religious, philanthropic and literary pursuits. Marakkayar towns are noted 


11 There is an enduring etymological debate about the ongin of this word. Proponents of Arab ethnic 
identity prefer to denve the term from markdb (Arabic, boat). Others derive it from márkkam (Tamil 
and Malayalam, religion) More (1997: 22) reports that Marakk&yars today favour an etymology 
denved from marakkalardyar (‘ruler of the boats’) Besides being a Sinhalese term for Indian ‘Coast 
Moors’, the term Marakkala 1s similar to a caste title found among the Moger coastal fishermen in 
South Kanara See D'Souza (1955 41-47) and Ameer Ali (19812: 68~70) for exhaustive discussions. 

12 The Labbay/Marakkayar distinction is not uniformly observed within Tamilnadu, nor 1s it more 
than three centuries old. The contrast dissolves among the Muslims of Pulicat north of Madras, where 
even the exclusive endogamous Arab-descended coastal traders are called ‘Labbay’ (Pandian 1987: 
128-33) Rao etal (1992: 265) assign the term Labba: to ‘coastal fishermen, divers, weavers, artisans 
and husbandmen’ who were not clearly differentiated from the Marakküyars in the 17th century. 
J.B.P More (1997: 21-25) notes that in the 15th and 16th centuries most Tamil Muslims were referred 
to as ‘Turks’ (tulukkar), a term which I also occasionally heard'in Sri Lanka in the 1970s. 
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for their profusion of mosques and tombs of Sufi scholar-mystics, some of which 
were also patronised by Tamil Hindu kings, as well as being famed for their wealth 
and smuggling activities (Bayly 1986; Fanselow 1989: 276). In the 17th and 18th 
centuries, a line of Marakkayar regents wielded great power under the Sétupatis, 
the Hindu Maravar kings of Ramnad. The most famous of these, Citakkati (Abd al- 
Qadir, also known by the royal title Vijaya Raghunatha Periya Tambi Marakkayar), 
patronised Tamil poets and typified the mature cultural idiom of Tamilised Islam 
(Rao et al. 1992: 264—304). 

Marakkayars take pride in having authored many commentaries and religious 
works in Arabic-Tamil, including the Cirappurdnam, an epic poem on the life 
of the Prophet commissioned by Citakkàti and modelled on the Tamil] version of 
the Hindu Ramayana (Casie Chitty 1853-55; Mahroof 19862: 87; Mauroof 1972: 
67—68; Richman 1993; Shulman 1984; Uwise 1990). The most renowned regional 
pilgrimage centre for Muslims in Tamilnadu and Sri Lanka, the dargah (tomb- 
shrine) of the Sufi mystic Abdul Qadir Shahul Hamid at Nagoor, is a Marakkayar 
foundation (Bayly 1986, 1989: chs 2-3). Although some urban ‘Islamisation’ 
is now occurring, over the centuries most Muslims in Tamilnadu have identified 
strongly with, and have been recognised as contributing to, the Tamil literary 
and cultural tradition (Cutler 1983. 280, 286; Uwise 1990). The leadership chal- 
lenge from a vocal Urdu-speaking Deccani Muslim faction, and an odd alliance 
between Tamil Muslims and the atheistic non-Brahmin Self-Respect Movement in 
the 1920s and 1930s to oppose mandatory schooling in Hindustani, appears to have 

, reinforced this Tamilising tendency (MacPherson 1969; Mines 1983: 112; More 
1993a, 1997). Their politics, quite unlike that of the Mappilas in Kerala, has not 
been conspicuously communal or confrontational. They have often supported the 
Dravidian nationalist parties (DMK, ADMK) or the Congress and have not shown 
great loyalty to the Muslim League (MacPherson 1969; Mines 1981: 72-74; 
Wnight 1966). Overseas Muslims from Tamilnadu who migrated to Singapore 
over the last 150 years likewise identify strongly with Tamil culture and ethnicity 
there, even contributing on occasion to Tamil Hindu temples (Mani 1992). A recent 
outbreak of Hindu and Muslim fundamentalist violence in 1997—98 in Coimbatore 
may signal a breakdown in the Dravidian solidarity of the Muslims of Tamilnadu 
(Gopalan 1998), but it is worth noting that Hindu-Muslim violence has so far not 
spread from the inland centres of the Labbai and Deccani population to the coastal 
towns of the Marakkáyars.'? 


The Moors of Sri Lanka 


There are many cultural similarities between the Mappilas of Kerala, the 
Marakkayars of Tamilnadu, and the Moors of Sri Lanka which point to com- 
mon origins. All three groups are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi'1 legal school, 
a shared legacy of their earliest south Arabian forefathers (Fanselow 1989). All 


E My sources are the South Indian newsmagazines 7he Week (1 March 1998) and Frontline 
(20 March 1998). 
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three groups began as Indian Ocean trading communities patronised by local Hindu 
and Buddhist kings, and commerce remains one of their chief occupations today. 
The influence of Sufi saints and scholars has been quite strong, first linking the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, then spreading to Sri Lanka (Ali 1980: ch. 4; 
Bayly 1989; Ibrahim Kunju 1995; Mauroof 1972; Shukri 1986c). In fact, two of 
the most widespread devotional cults of Sufi saints among Sri Lankan Muslims 
have clear connections both with Kerala and with Tamilnadu. The first is that of 
Shaykh Muhiyadeen Abdul Qadir Jilani (d. A.D. 1166), popularly known in Tamil 
as Mohideen Antavar (‘Lord Mohideen’), Persian-born founder of the Qadiriyya 
Order whose popularity extends throughout the South Asian Muslim world (Sanyal 
1994: 48). He is the subject of the earliest (A.D. 1607) and most highly regarded 
Muslim malappatt or saintly praise-poem in the Arabic-Malayalam literature of 
Kerala (Ibrahim Kunju 1989: 198—200), and his dargàáh shrines are the most 
widespread in Tamilnadu (Mines 1981: 69). He is believed to have visited the 
popular cave-mosque of Daftar Jailani at Kuragala near Balangoda, Sm Lanka, 
while on a pilgrimage to Adam's Peak (Aboosally 1975). 

A second devotional cult popular with Sri Lankan Moors is that of 16th century 
saint Shahul Hamid, sometimes referred to in Sri Lanka as Miran Sahib, whose 
impressively-endowed tomb-shrine on the Coromandel coast at Nagoor attracts 
Muslim pilgrims from both South India and Sri Lanka to witness the death anniver- 
sary festival (kantüri) at which the saint's tomb is ritually anointed with cooling 
sandalwood paste from a special container (cantanakkütu) which is brought in a 
grand procession (Bayly 1986; Nambiar and Narayana Kurup 1968). The Nagoor 
saint is believed to have traced the footsteps of Abdul Qadir Jilani to Bagdad and to 
Balangoda, visiting the Maldive Islands and Southeast Asia as well (Shaik Hasan 
Sahib 1980). Several physically empty but spiritually filled ‘branch office’ tomb- 
shrines in Sri Lanka and Singapore celebrate Shahul Hamid’s death anniversary 
with flag-raising and kantiri celebrations timed to coincide with those at Nagoor 
(McGilvray 1988b; Shams-ud-di’n 1881). The saint is renowned for his magical 
power to plug leaks in sinking ships at sea, precisely the sort of boon which would 
prove useful to his major patrons and devotees, the Marakkayar sea-traders of 
Kayalpattinam and Colombo (Sharif 1921: 199; Van Sanden 1926: 31). 

All three groups under discussion—Mappilas, Marakkayars, and Moors—as 
well, in fact, as the coastal Navayat Muslims of Bhatkal in North Kanara (D’ Souza 
1955), follow, or at least prefer, some form of matrilocal marriage and household 
pattern, and many of them also recognise some type of matrilineal descent. The 
nature of the Sri Lankan Moorish matrilineal system is best documented for the 
east coast Moors of the Batticaloa and Amparai Districts, where a system of exoga- 
mous ranked matriclans, matrilocal residence, and de facto pre-mortem matrilineal 
transmission of houses and lands to daughters through dowry is followed by the 
Tamil Hindus as well (McGilvray 1989; Yalman 1967). Published research on 
Moorish kinship in central and western Sri Lanka is still meager, but matrilocal 
residence has been reported in a Moorish village in Wellassa (de Munck 1993, 
1996; Yalman 1967: ch. 13), among the upper class Moors of late 19th century 
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Galle (Bawa 1888), as well as in eight out of twelve Moorish households in modern 
Colombo studied linguistically by Raheem (1975: 59).'4 On trips to Colombo and 
Galle in 1993 I found matrilocal residence in almost all of the middle-class Moorish 
families I visited. Some Moors were also well aware that other Muslims, such as 
the Gujarati-speaking Bohras, follow a contrary patrilocal rule. 

The title of Marakkdr or Marakkäyar is found among Muslim maritime trading 
groups from the Navayats of the Kanara coast (D’ Souza 1955: 43ff) to the Moors of 
Sri Lanka. It was borne by the daring Muslim Kunjali admirals of the Zamorin's 
fleet as well as by more humble Hindu Mukkuvar boatmen of Kerala (Gabriel 
1996: 121 ff; Narayan 1995: 94; Thurston and Rangachari 1909 v.5: 112). In 
Sri Lanka, the term is often rendered as Maraikkar (Marikar, Marcar, etc.); it 
appears both in leading Moorish family names as well as in the customary title 
of the office of mosque trustee, a leader of the local Moorish community (Ali 
1981a; Mahroof 1986a; McGilvray 1974). Commercial, cultural, and even migra- 
tional links between the Marakkayar towns of southern Tamilnadu and Sri Lankan 
Moorish settlements are attested in the historical traditions of Beruwela, Kalpitiya, 
Jaffna, and other coastal settlements where some Muslims have lived for centuries 
(Ali 1981a; Casie Chitty 1834: 254 ff; Denham 1912: 234). Such connections . 
may continue even today: during my early fieldwork in Akkaraipattu (Amparai 
District) in 1969-71 my Moorish landlord mentioned that he had spent several 
years as a youth apprenticed to a Marakkayar merchant in Kayalpattinam, a fact 
I personally verified on a visit to South India in 1983. Evidence of long-term 
migration and presumed intermarriage between the Marakkayars (and K3yalàrs) 
of Tamilnadu, the Màppilas of Kerala, and the Moors of Sri Lanka is also found in 
the fact that all three groups share a set of distinctive Tamil kinship terms for parents 
and elder siblings which are not found among the Labbais or other Tamil-speaking 
Muslim groups in Tamilnadu (Mines 1972: 26—27).!5 

The traditional institution of Moorish community decision-making on the west 
coast of Sri Lanka was a sort of village or neighbourhood assembly (ar kattam) 
under the leadership of the chief mosque trustee, who bore the title of Maraikkar, 
Matticam, or Nattanmaikkdrar (Mahroof 1986a).!© Such a pattern of local assem- 
blies was also characteristic of medieval Kerala, where they formed a hierarchy of 
increasing political authority from the village (tara küttam), to the district (nàttu 
küttam), to even broader territorial units (Padmanabha Menon 1924: 250-69). 


14 Formal matrilineal descent units (matrilineages, matriclans) have not been documented among 
Moors outside of the east coast One author briefly alludes to patrilineal kinship among the Moors of 
Kalutara and Mannar (M.Z. Mohideen 1965. 25). 

15 Father, wippa, Mother, umma; Elder Brother, kakkd, Elder Sister, rdrtd or tātā For the Mippila 
kin-terms see Gough (1961: 439-42) and Puthenkalam (1977: 228-32). In the absence of a full list of 
MarakkBüyar kin-terms, I do not know what other kin-terms they may share with the Moors of Sri Lanka 
Muslims in Colombo and south-western Sri Lanka recognise as a substitute for kakkd (Elder Brother) 
the term ndnd, which is also a Singaporean term for the wealthier Tamil Muslims who come from: 
coastal Marakkayar towns such as Karaikal and Nagapattinam (Mani 1992. 341) 

16 Mattisam is derived from the Tamil word mattiyam or mattryastam, adjudication or mediation 
Nattünmaikkárar is a term for certain regional caste headmen in Tamilnadu. 
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Even today, the oral tradition of district assemblies (ndttu küttam) is still recalled 
by the matrilineal Tamils of the eastern coast of Sri Lanka, part of a pre-colonial 
political legacy which they apparently share with the west coast Moors. The like- 
lihood that a prior ‘Kerala connection’ accounts for many of these matrilineal and 
maritime Muslim traits among both the Marakkayars of Tamilnadu and the Moors 
of Sri Lanka—as well as among the matrilineal Hindu Tamils of the east coast, 
and even the ‘Malabar inhabitants’ of Jaffna—seems quite strong (Raghavan 1971: 
199-217).!7 

However, there are other respects in which the Moors of Sri Lanka are histor- 
ically and sociologically distinct from their closest Muslim neighbours in India. 
In terms of ascriptive status, the Sri Lankan Muslim community as whole is more 
egalitarian and homogenous than its South Indian counterparts. Although the 
wealth and class structure descends steeply from elite gem-trading millionaires, 
to urban entrepreneurs, to rural farmers and boutique keepers (Mauroof 1972), 
there do not appear to be the sorts of hereditary, endogamous, caste-like divisions 
among the Sri Lankan Moors which have been documented among the M&ppilas 
and between the Marakkayars and Labbais in South India.!8 Also, as Fanselow 
(1989) has pointed out, the Mappilas, Marakkayars, and Deccani Muslims of South 
India either supplied local Hindu kings with strategic military technologies (naval 
squadrons, cavalry horses) or were themselves part of the Urdu-speaking politi- 
cal elite under the Nawabs of Arcot.? The Moors never played such a strategic 
military or political role in the history of Sri Lanka (Ali 1981a; Dewaraja 1986), 
and as a result they did not become identified with the state nor did they develop 
their own political or military ideology of sovereignty. 

One must consider, too, the distinctive features of Sri Lankan Moorish geogra- 
phy and demography. In the districts of northern Malabar, the Mappilas form a 
single Muslim population stretching from the urban coastal cities well into the agri- 
cultural hinterlands, whereas in Tamilnadu the coastal urban Marakkayar trading 
elite has erected endogamous barriers separating them from the inland Labbai 
population. Neither of these Tamilnadu Muslim groups incorporates a large rural 


17 According to a Māppila tradition, the Marakkāyars themselves were originally a merchant group 
in Cochin (Nambiar 1963. 59). Some Sinhalese cultural patterns, too, are historically of Kerata ongin 
(Obeyesekere 1984. 425-552; Roberts 1980). 

18 Mines (1973) reports relatively open and egalitarian relations between different Labbai subdivisions 
im a suburb of Madras, and other writers have pointed to important ways in which Muslim social 
divisions are unlike Hindu castes (Fanselow 1996; Mauroof 1986, Mujahid 1989) Still, the evidence 
of endogamous status bamers between MarakkAyars and other Tamil Muslim groups remains quite 
strong (Bayly 1989, More 1991; Pandian 1987; chs 6-8; my own fieldwork in Kayalpattinam 1983) 
Both the Mappilas and the Sri Lankan Moors have traditionally assigned the task of circumcision to a 
hereditary low-status group of Muslim barbers called Ossan in northern Kerala, Ota in Travancore and 
in Sri Lanka (McGilvray 1974, 306-12). The existence of smaller endogamous marriage circles— 
possibly even the perpetuation of Marakküyar pedigrees from Kayalpattinam—among the wealthy 
Muslim gem-trading families of Colombo, Beruwela, and Galle has been asserted by Mauroof (1972. 
69-80), but without supporting data. 

1? For a brief period in the mid-18th century a coastal Navayat dynasty held the Nawabship (Fanselow 
1989 273). 
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peasantry. Among the Sri Lankan Muslims, in contrast, there is both an urban 
Muslim elite and a rural Muslim agrarian population, but each is found on opposite 
sides of the island, separated by the Kandyan Hills. The numerous Moorish farmers 
on the northern and eastern coast are not only distanced geographically, but sepa- 
rated socio-economically and culturally as well, from the more affluent and cos- 
mopolitan centres of Muslim trade and political influence in the central and western 
parts of the island (Figure 3). The west coast and up-country Muslims are a widely 
dispersed minority except in certain well-known enclaves (Beruwela, Akurana, 
Puttalam/Kalpitiya, Mannar, some neighbourhoods of Colombo and Galle, for 
example).Ó The east coast Moorish paddy farming towns, on the other hand, 
which are more substantial and concentrated—but also more agrarian-based and 
integrated into a distinctive regional subculture—represent nearly one-third of all 
Sri Lankan Muslims (Figure 5). At Mutur and Kinniya south of Trincomalee and in 
some of the major towns and paddy-growing areas of Batticaloa and Amparai Dis- 
tricts (e.g., Eravur, Kattankudy, Kalmunai, Sammanturai, Nindavur, Akkaraipattu, 
Pottuvil), half to three-quarters of the population are Moors, making this eastern 
region the only demographically feasible site in the entire island for a Muslim- 
dominated electorate (Kurukulasuriya et al. 1988: 94—102). 


IH 
Moorish political ethnicity in the 20th century 


In the modern era, the Muslims of Kerala and Tamilnadu—despite their cultural 
diversity and internal social divisions—have felt reasonably secure about ‘who’ 
they are. In contrast, the leading spokesmen for the Moors of Sri Lanka from 
the late 19th century onwards seem to have been perennially vexed by questions 
of their biological and cultural origins and the most advantageous formulation of 
their ethnic identity within an increasingly communalised political arena. Cut off 
from major South Indian Muslim centres of learning to some extent during 300 
years of Portuguese and Dutch colonial repression, the Moors were grateful to be 
emancipated from feudal obligations in the Sinhalese areas of the island in reward 
for their loyalty to the British crown during the Kandyan Rebellion of 1817-18. 
In the first half of the 19th century they took advantage of gradually liberalised 
British policies permitting freedom of commerce, urban property rights, purchase 
of Crown land, and the appointment of local Moorish headmen. However, the 
degree to which the Sri Lankan Moors in the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
constituted a self-conscious and internally organised minority community is diffi- 
cult to judge. It is only clear that the Moors formed a visible and distinct census 
category for British colonial administrators and the compilers of local gazetteers 
such as Simon Casie Chitty (1834). 

Ironically, according to Ameer Ali, whose unpublished Ph.D. thesis offers the 
most insightful and detailed interpretation of the Muslims in 19th and early 20th 


20 The largest single urban concentration of Sn Lankan Muslims (18 per cent of the total Muslim 
population) is within the municipal district of Colombo (Phadnis 1979: 29-32). 
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Figure 4 
Ultramodern mosque in Beruwala, an affluent Muslim coastal settlement south of Colombo 
which is a centre for Sri Lanka’s gem trade. Photo taken in 1993. 
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Figure 5 
A Muslim man performs ablutions at the older style Small Mosque (Cinnappalli) 
in Akkaraipattu. The drum, possibly unique in Sri Lanka, helps summon the faithful 
to prayers. Photo taken in 1971. 





century Ceylon, the indigenous Moors seized upon these new colonial oppor- 
tunities to become even more aloof and inward-looking as a community.?! He 
Observes that they remained absorbed in their customary modes of livelihood and 
mosque-based institutions, influenced by Sufi disciples and ritualistic àlims 
and pious Indian Muslim trader/missionaries from Kayalpattinam and Kilakarai, 
and strongly averse to mass-literacy, the printing press, and English-medium edu- 
cation, which was then available only through Christian mission schools (Ali 1980; 
Shukri 1986c: 348ff). The British-imposed exile to Sri Lanka in 1883 of a charis- 
matic Egyptian revolutionary, Arabi Pasha, finally served to catalyse an Islamic 
revival and a movement to establish Muslim schools offering a secular western cur- 
riculum (Mahroof 1986b, 1986c), but this still placed them far behind the Sinhalese, 
and even farther behind the Tamils, who had begun to enroll in Christian mission 
schools in Jaffna sixty years earlier. In any case, the Muslim educational move- 
ment was religiously exclusionary and aimed solely at the west coast urban elite; 


21 Another author, M M.M. Mahroof, has called ıt the ‘Kasbah mentality’ (1990 91). 
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not a single Muslim school was founded for the children of the Moorish farmers 
of the east coast (Samaraweera 1978: 471).2 

The mid-to-late-19th century Tamil Hindu and Sinhala Buddhist cultural 
revivals spurred by Arumuga Navalar, Anagarika Dharmapala, and the European 
Theosophists were well under way before the Muslims had even begun to organise. 
By the end of the century, however, the west coast urban Muslim elite had begun 
to promote their unique identity as ‘Ceylon Moors’ in response to several fac- 
tors. In the first place, being ‘Ceylon Moors’ established their legitimate claim for 
seats in the formal system of communal representation which the British instituted 
and maintained for 100 years (Nissan and Stirrat 1990: 28-29). Muslim repre- 
sentatives (some elected, some appointed) had begun to serve on local Municipal 
Councils as early as 1866 (Asad 1993: 82), but until 1889 the Moors had been tac- 
itly represented on the all-island Legislative Council by a government-appointed 
Tamil member, the last of whom was (later Sir) Ponnambalam Ramanathan, a 
highly influential figure among both Sinhala and Tamil nationalists. By the 1880s, 
however, the Moors as well as the Sinhala Buddhists had begun to press for sep- 
arate representation so as to forestall the appointment of better educated or more 
influential Hindus and Christians to represent them (Wagner 1990: 67). 

The underlying colonial discourse in the 19th century assumed 'race' as the 
criterion for political representation (Rogers 1995). In a strategically calculated 
speech to the Legislative Council in 1885, Ramanathan marshalled linguistic and 
ethnographic evidence to argue that, apart from religion, the Moors and Tamils 
shared a great many cultural and linguistic traits resulting from conversion and 
intermarriage over the centuries. When he published it three years later as an 
academic essay on ‘The ethnology of the “Moors” of Ceylon’ in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Ramanathan's views might have appeared 
to gain the imprimatur of the British colonial establishment (Ramanathan 1888). 
His well-argued but politically motivated conclusion, that the Moors were simply 
Muslim members of the Tamil ‘race’, was immediately perceived by Moorish 
leaders as ‘planned sabotage’ of their hopes for the appointment of a separate 
Muslim Member of the Legislative Council and as an academic excuse for the 
continued domination of the Moors by the Tamil leadership (Al: 1980: 102n). 
Ironically enough, Ramanathan was promulgating a more inclusive definition of 
‘Tamilness’ than many high-caste Hindus of Jaffna and Batticaloa would have 
liked, given their aristocratic reluctance to recognise members of the lowest castes 
as "Tamils' .?? 

Ramanathan's strategy abruptly failed when the British Governor appointed 
a Moor to the Council a year later. However his essay seemed to embody the 


22 A simular picture emerges with respect to the older, more traditional madrasas or Arabic Muslim 
seminanes, which were primanly founded in the southernmost Galle-Weligama region (Asad 1994). 

23 | found in the 1970s that high-ranking Vélalars and Mukkuvars in the Batticaloa region still 
generally referred to members of low castes such as Washermen (Vanndn) and Drummers (Pararyan) 
by their specific caste names, reserving the collective term "Tamil" (Jamuan) solely for the highest 
castes J am grateful to John Rogers for reminding me that this was true ın Jaffna as well. 
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patronising Tamil outlook found in many rural areas of the 1sland, where even 
today high-caste Hindus look down upon the Moors as their inferior and unedu- 
cated neighbours. In the narrow rhetorical space of colonial politics, the logic of 
Ramanathan's aggrandising ethnological thesis forced the Moors to further repu- 
diate their Tamilness and to claim they were 'an entirely different race of Arab 
origin'. Indeed, from that point onward, the Ceylon Muslim leadership embraced 
the label of ‘Ceylon Moor’ with great tenacity (Ali 1980: 102). Twenty years 
later, in 1907, the Moorish editor LL.M. Abdul Azeez finally published a lengthy 
rebuttal acknowledging that the Moors' Dravidian traits had resulted from con- 
version and intermarriage with Tamil women, but insisting that the very earliest 
forefathers of the Ceylon Moorish 'race'—who may have numbered ‘not much 
more than 100’—had certainly not come from Kayalpattinam in South India and 
were 'purely Arabs in blood' (Azeez 1907: 22, 46). 

Qadri Ismail has provided an insightful deconstruction of Azeez's strategically 
composed text, with its portrayal of the Moors as peaceful Arab traders (not warlike 
Tamil invaders) of high religious rank (members of the Prophet's own Hashemite 
tribe) who thought of themselves virtually as natives (because Adam had fallen 
from Paradise to earth in Ceylon),”* tracing exclusively patrilineal descent from 
Arab males (thereby ignoring all affinal and maternal connections with their Tamil 
wives and mothers), and conversing in Tamil only as a ‘borrowed’ language of 
mercantile convenience (Ismail 1995: 69—70). To keep the story simple, no men- 
tion was made of the Persian traders and pilgrims in Sri Lanka reported by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century, much less the vestigial evidence of 19th century Persian 
influence or Shi'ite Muharram festivals in Puttalam (Ali 1981a: 74—76; Macready 
1888—89). The essential subtext of Azeez's historical treatise was that the Ceylon 
Moors would refuse to be patronised or subsumed as ‘Muslim Tamils’ in the 20th 
century. Thus, a hypostatised Arab 'racial' pedigree was promoted to separate the 
Moorish from the Sinhala and Tamil 'races'.2? The claim of a shared Tamil ethnic 
identity for both Tamils and Muslims has continued to be rejected by Moorish 
leaders throughout the 20th century, notes K.M. de Silva, ‘because of its implica- 
tions of a subordinate role for them vis-á-vis the Tamils, and the assumption of a 
Tamil tutelage over them’ (1994: 43). As we shall see, Muslim/Tamil acrimony 
over Ramanathan’s ‘ethnological’ thesis has been festering for over a century now, 
coming visibly to the surface several times in the post-Independence era. 

In their determination to foster a unique Ceylonese—Arab identity, however, the 
Moorish leadership ignored a growing public resentment of their ‘extra-territorial 
allegiance’. As Ameer Ali has noted, the Ceylon Moorish elite at the turn of 
the century—miming the theatrical loyalism of that exiled dissident, Arabi Pasha, 


24 Although it is not widely recounted in Sri Lanka, there is an extra-Quranic tradition that Adam, 
having rejoined his wife Eve at Arafat near Mecca, returned with her to Sn Lanka where they gave 
birth to the human race (Wadood 1976). Any acknowledgement of the many alternative legends which 
place Adam's fall in India (al-Tabari 1989) would have been awkward from Azeez's point of view. 

25 For critical examination of the Sinhalese and Tamil ‘racial’ constructions, see Gunawardena (1990); 
Hellman-Rajanayagam (1995), and Rogers (1995). 
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who was yearning to return to Egypt (Asad 1993: 42-43)—was so conspicu- 
ously devoted to the British monarch, so flattered by the attentions of the Ottoman 
Caliph, and so proud of their financial donations to build the Hejaz Railway from 
Damascus to Medina, that their credibility with Ceylonese nationalist leaders was 
deeply compromised. Even the celebrated ‘fight for the fez’, in which a prominent 
Moorish lawyer secured before the Privy Council his right to plead in court wearing 
a Turkish fez instead of a barrister’s horsehair wig, was defined as an exclusively 
Muslim issue, not as a Ceylonese nationalist cause around which Sinhalese and 
Tamils could also rally (Ali 1980: ch. 7). 

Like the Ceylon Moors, both the Marakkayar Muslims of Tamilnadu and the 
highest-status Mappilas of Kerala boasted of their primordial Indo-Arab ancestry, 
but the Moors were reluctant to amalgamate with such a South Indian ‘race’, 
fearing it could undermine their rights as fully enfranchised natives of Ceylon. 
Reinforcing this aversion was the Moors’ resentment of the immigrant South Indian 
Muslims (the so-called ‘Coast Moors’) who had effectively displaced the Ceylon 
Muslim traders from the export/import sector, and from other local markets as 
well, during the expansion of the plantation economy in the second half of the 19th 
century. The Ceylon Moors showed marked ambivalence toward the Coast Moors, 
looking to these successful Indian Muslim ‘brothers’ for a model of wealth and 
piety, sometimes even defending them in the Colombo press,”° but resenting at the 
same time their exclusionary trading practices, their ascetic overhead expenditures, 
and their sharp business dealings (Ali 1980: chs 6—7,1981b: 14). Echoes of this 
rivalry can be found in references to jealous quarrels over the congregational rights 
of the Coast Moors and the Malays in Colombo mosques in the early 20th century.2? 

At the beginning of the 20th century other Ceylon ethnic groups were likewise 
crafting their identities in terms of ‘race’ and patrilineal ‘blood’, two familiar 
European colonial discourses of the period. I.L.M. Azeez himself pointed to the 
Parsees of Bombay as an economically and politically successful ethnic-cum-racial 
minority to emulate (Azeez 1907: 15). In the final analysis, the Ceylon Moors 
pursued a strategy very similar to that of the Burghers (Eurasians) of Ceylon, 
who emphasised distant patrilineal Dutch 'racial' pedigrees while downplaying 
their much stronger maternal Luso-Ceylonese ancestry, extolled a moribund lin- 
guistic patrimony (Dutch) while speaking and singing a much livelier vernacular 
(Portuguese Creole) at home, and all the while lobbied for favourable political 
treatment through an ethnic association which published historical footnotes and 


26 Indeed, only three years prior to publishing his racially exclusivist rebuttal of Ramanathan, 
LL.M. Abdul Azeez had defended the Coast Moors ın his Tamil newspaper, the Muslim Guardian, 
arguing that, in addition to their shared bonds as loyal British subjects, 'the Northern Coast [Indian] 
Moors and the Ceylon Moors are related in terms of their religion and to an extent in terms of their 
race’. His Tamil word for race was cat, which could also mean caste. ‘Northern Coast Moor’ 1s my 
translation of the phrase vatakarai cónakar (cf. Ameer Ali 1981b: 14, 20n) 

27 Ceylon Legislative Council Debates, 21 August 1924, pp. 277-301 ‘History of the Maradana 
Mosque’ (anonymous), 38 pp. typescnpt Catalogue #297 3595493/1 187 ın the library of the Moors 
Islamic Cultural Home, Bristol Street, Colombo. For the Malays see also Asad (1993: 80, 90); 
Ossman (1990). 
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northern European family trees. Eventually the Moors Islamic Cultural Home, 
founded in 1944 by Senator A.R.A. Razik (later Sir Razik Fareed), began to pub- 
lish the same sorts of historical articles and genealogical pedigrees for the Moorish 
community as the Dutch Burgher Union had been publishing for the Burghers since 
1908 (Jackson 1990; Marikar et al., eds. 1976; McGilvray 1982a; Moors’ Islamic 
Cultural Home 1965, 1970, 1978, 1983, 1994; Roberts et al. 1989). 

In the 20th century, however, the social construction of the “Ceylon Moor’ iden- 
tity has not gone unchallenged, nor has it remained stable (Ismail 1995). Despite 
the Moors’ obviously complex and plural origins, a simplistic dichotomous racial 
debate over ‘Arab’ versus ‘Tamil’ was sustained for many years, with more or 
less the same political subtext of ethnic estrangement and rivalry. However, by 
mid-century a long-standing quarrel had intensified within the community itself as 
to whether ‘Moor’ or ‘Muslim’ was preferable as a group designation, nativistic 
‘Moor’ partisans incorrectly asserting that the Portuguese applied this term only to 
racially pure Arabs (Azeez 1907: 4; Mohan 1987: 27-31, 117; Yule and Burnell 
1903: 502), and ‘Muslim’ adherents emphasising a broader pan-Islamic religious 
identity which would ignore race and language, and incidentally make room for the 
Malays and Coast Moors. This discursive debate was reflected in the names of rival 
‘Moor’ versus ‘Muslim’ political and cultural associations which from the turn of 
the century served as political fronts for two rival west coast gem-trading dynasties, 
both of recent Kerala origin, that of M. Macan Markar (Ceylon Moors’ Associ- 
ation) and that of Abdul Caffoor (Ceylon Muslim League).?8 Leaders of. these 
two wealthy families also vied jealously for British knighthoods, litigated over 
control of the Colombo Maradana mosque, and cultivated rival Sufi brotherhoods, 
with Macan Markar heading the Sri Lankan Shazuliya order and Abdul Caffoor 
leading the Qadiriyya order (de Jong 1986; Mauroof: personal communication; 
Samaraweera 1979: 252; Wagner 1990: 84-117, and personal communication).29 
At one point in 1945 the leaders of the Muslim League threatened to pronounce 
a fatwa expelling anyone who called himself a ‘Moor’ from the Muslim faith, a 
political ploy clearly intended to discredit the rival Moors’ Association under the 
leadership of Razik Fareed (Wagner 1990: 143). Perhaps one of Fareed’s clever- 
est strokes is seen in the omnibus name he chose for the Moors’ Islamic Cultural 
Home, a title which proclaims at once a domesticated, racial, religious, and ethnic 
identity for the Moors.?? 

In the period between World War I and Sri Lankan Independence in 1948 the 
Moors fluctuated in their political stance, a consequence of the most terrifying 
episode of their pre-Independence history, the 1915 Sinhala-Muslim Riots.?! The 


28 Michael Roberts asserts that ‘the Macan Markars and the Abdul Cafoors’ migrated to Sri Lanka 
in the 18th or 19th centuries from Kerala (1980: 38, 46 fn) 

29 The possibility of something like a dynastic moiety system within the west coast Muslim elite 
remains strong, as evidenced by the nearly simultaneous publication of two independently sponsored 
scholarly collections of essays on the history and culture of the Sn Lankan Muslims. One of these 
volumes enjoys the patronage of a third and newer Moonsh gem-trading dynasty, that of Naleem 
Hadpar (Mahroof et al 1986; Mauroof 1972: 69, Shukn 1986a). 

30 Fareed's Tamil name for the MICH is Conaka Islamiya Kalacdra Nilatyam. 

31 Six papers in the Ceylon Studies Seminar 1969/70 Series are devoted to this event, four of them 
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multiple causes of this island-wide outbreak of Sinhalese violence against Muslim 
shopkeepers and workers are still hotly debated. Whether conditioned by Sinhala 
Buddhist revivalism and anti-British sentiment (Roberts 19942), or fuelled by 
resentment against Muslim business practices and triggered by confrontational 
Islamic zealotry on the part of Coast Moors from Kayalpattinam (Ali 1980, 198] b), 
the rioting was staunchly repressed by the British, giving Moors good reason to 
be grateful for British protection and muting their support for the anti-British 
Khilàfat movement to restore the Sultan of Turkey as the Caliph, or leader, of 
all the world's Muslims. Indeed, given the Moorish leadership’s fawning display 
of loyalty to the British Raj—a pattern seen in other Sri Lankan communities as 
well—it is difficult to imagine that the most violent and bloody of the anti-British, 
anti-Hindu ‘Mappila rebellions’ was occurring only 400 miles away in Kerala in 
roughly the same period (1922). The 1915 violence also embittered the Moors 
against the Tamil elite, still led by Ponnambalam Ramanathan, who sought to 
retain his prominence in the Ceylonese nationalist movement by rising to defend 
the Sinhalese rioters against harsh British justice. In Muslim eyes, Ramanathan’s 
stance revealed the hypocrisy of "Tamil-speaking' solidarity, and this event was 
later recalled bitterly by Moorish politicians at crucial moments in the 1950s and 
1960s (Hassan 1968: 101; Sivathamby 1987: 204). 

In the 1920s and 1930s the Moors—divided between the two rival dynastic 
political organisations, the All-Ceylon Muslim League and the All-Ceylon Moors’ 
Association, and unable to rally behind the leadership of both a Malay (T.B. Jayah) 
and a Moor (Razik Fareed)—initially followed the Ceylon Tamil leadership in 
vainly seeking guaranteed '50-50' minority representation under new constitu- 
tional reforms (Russell 1982: ch. 12). However, after the disastrous defeat of all 
their candidates in the 1936 election, which they correctly interpreted as an omen of 
Sinhalese majoritarian domination on the horizon, the Moorish leadership strategi- 
cally transferred their support to the Sinhalese-majority parties, explicitly denying 
any necessary link between Moorish ethnicity and the Tamil language.?? This 
accommodating gesture guaranteed both senior Muslim leaders (T B. J ayah and 
Razik Fareed) their charter memberships in the leading Sinhala-dominated party 
at the time of Independence in 1948, the United National Party (K.M. de Silva 
19862, 1986b).33 Just as most leading Sri Lankan Tamil MPs in the newly estab- 
lished parliament, hoping to salvage some goodwill from the Sinhalese majority 
in parliament, eventually broke ranks and voted with the UNP MPs to disenfran- 
chise the 780,000 Indian Estate Tamils working on upcountry tea plantations, so 
the Muslim MPs voted to disenfranchise the 35,000 Indian Muslims still doing 


also published in the Journal of Asian studies 29, 2 (1970) See also Ameer Alı (1981b), and Roberts 
(1994a). 

32 Note, however, that as late as 1930 there was a daily Colombo newspaper for Muslims, Tina Tapál 
(Daily Post), published in Tamil (Mahroof 1990: 94). 

33 At the very same time, an Indian Muslim radical who had agitated for an jndependent ‘Mappulastan’ 
in Kerala was proposing to create ‘Nasaristan’ for the Moors in eastern Sri Lanka and ‘Safiistan’ for 
west coast Moors Because of their strategic decision to work within the Sinhalese nationalist parties, 
the Moorish leadership paid no attention to his efforts (Gabriel 1996: 294 ff; Rahmat Ali 1943) 
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business in Sri Lanka. Both measures testified to the success of D.S. Senanayake 
in fostering divisions between the Tamil-speaking communities of the island and 
thus increasing Sinhala electoral dominance in the post-Independence era (Ali 
1986-87: 155—56; Ismail 1995: 71-72, 84—85; and especially Shastri 1998). 

Apart from an ephemeral east coast Tamil-Moor Federal Party alliance in the 
1956 elections, the Moors from Independence up to the mid-1980s consistently 
opted for a strategy of coalition politics within the two major Sinhalese nationalist 
parties, the UNP and the SLFP, 1n the course of which certain Moorish politicians 
earned a legendary reputation for switching tickets and crossing the floor to join 
whichever party had come to power (Mohan 1987: 47; Phadnis 1979). Sir Razik 
Fareed, who emerged as the leading Moorish spokesman in the early decades of 
Independence, conspicuously endorsed the Sinhala Only national language policy 
in 1956 and railed against what he called ‘political genocide’ of the Moors under 
‘the Tamil yoke’. His speeches accused the Tamils of discrimination against the 
Moors in education and in local administrative appointments, as well as apathy and 
indifference wherever Moorish voters were politically underrepresented. During 
the Official Language debate in 1956, a Tamil MP sarcastically accused him of 
being a Sinhala defector. Fareed rhetorically turned the tables by asserting that 
he and the Moorish community could never be considered ‘Tamil converts’. A 
heated replay of the old Ramanathan-Azeez ‘ethnological’ argument of 1888- 
1907 immediately ensued on the floor of Parliament (Hassan 1968: 96-106). 

As Kingsley de Silva forthrightly notes, "Tamil-Muslim rivalry in Sri Lanka 
is a political reality, and the Muslims themselves have responded with alacrity to 
Sinhalese overtures to back them against the Tamils’ (K.M. de Silva 1986a: 449). 
In this sense, Moorish politics in independent Sri Lanka coupled the mainstream 
majority party strategy of the Tamilnadu Muslims with the shrewd communal 
opportunism of the Kerala Mappilas, but all under the rubric of a carefully con- 
structed ‘non-Tamil’ Moorish ethnicity which was orchestrated from Colombo. 
De Silva and others have approvingly viewed the Muslims’ cultural assimilation 
into Sinhalese society, and their pragmatic accommodationist politics, as the mark 
of a ‘good’ minority, implicitly contrasting them with the troublesome and unco- 
operative Tamils (K.M. de Silva 1986a, 1988; Dewaraja 1995). A tangible reward 
for this pliant behaviour, and a token of the government’s desire to maintain strong 
economic ties with the Muslim countries of the Middle East (Ali 1984), was the 
establishment of a separate system of government schools for Muslim students 
in the 1970s and the training of a corps of Muslim teachers to staff them. Apart 
from standard academic subjects, the curriculum in the Muslim schools includes 
Islam and optional Arabic language, and in recent years a distinctive Muslim 
school uniform has been introduced (Figure 6). This has improved Muslim educa- 
tional success (Ali 1986-87, 1992a), but has arguably worsened ethnic tensions by 
restricting direct face-to-face contact between students and faculty from different 
ethnic communities. It also represents a unique political concession to the Muslim’ 
community which ‘vitiates the principle of non-sectarian state education which has 
been the declared policy of all governments since 1960’ (K.M. de Silva 1997: 33). 
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As Christian Wagner has documented in detail, this effort to extract rewards 
from the Sinhala-majority parties for a geographically divided and class-stratified 
Muslim minority depended upon rural east coast Moorish farmers and fishermen 
electing back-bench Moorish MPs, while a few rich, well-connected west coast 
Moorish politicians—whose private interests did not often coincide with those of 
the rural east coast Moors—received influential cabinet appointments. This con- 
tinued even while Muslim shops, shrines, and paddy fields were periodically threat- 
ened by local Sinhalese mobs (M.I.M. Mohideen 1986: 42-44: Roberts 1994b: 283; 
Wagner 1990: 136-84, 1991).** As an educated Muslim middle-class began to 
emerge in the 1970s and 1980s, its demands for practical socio-economic con- 
cessions (university admissions and job quotas, for example) were placated with 
a broad array of Islamic religious and cultural self-esteem programmes, some of 
them funded by rival Sunm and Shia regimes in the Middle East, which cost the 
government nothing (O'Sullivan 1997). 

This imperfect arrangement, which privileged the western Moorish elite polit- 
ically just as it disempowered the eastern Moorish peasantry socio-economically, 
might have continued indefinitely, if not for the fact that after 1983 the govern- 
ment could no longer guarantee the lives and property of Moors in the east coast 
Tamil guerrilla combat zone. In the mid-1980s, when President Jayawardene’s 
UNP government employed Israeli military advisors and proposed submerging the 
key Moorish parliamentary constituencies of Amparai District within an enlarged 
Sinhalese-dominated Province of Uva, the Moors, led by east coast sentiment, 
finally broke with the UNP and SLFP, organising the first distinct Muslim politi- 
cal parties in independent Sri Lanka. These included the East Sri Lanka Muslim 
Front (ESLMF), which later became the Muslim United Liberation Front (MULF), 
and the Sri Lanka Muslim Congress (SLMC). When in 1989 the SLMC won four 
parliamentary seats, the political initiative within the Moorish community had 
been seized for the first time by leaders self-consciously representing the Eastern 
Province (Ali 1992b; Hennayake n.d.; Wagner 1990, 1991). More recently, how- 
ever, the success of UNP Muslim candidates from central and western districts in 
the 1994 elections may signal a growing political cleavage between the assertive 
policies of the SLMC defending the territorial interests of agricultural Muslims 
concentrated in the north-east region and the non-confrontational desires of a pros- 
perous and vulnerable Muslim middle class living interspersed with Sinhalese in 
the island's Wet Zone (O'Sullivan 1997). 


IV 
A crucial test: Moors and Tamils in the eastern region 


Today, in response to the cues of their political leaders and in reaction against the 
neglect and disrespect they have suffered from the Tamils, the Moors of Sri Lanka 


34 In recent decades the Muslim cave-shrine at Daftar Jailani referred to in section Il above has been 
the scene of volatile confrontations between Muslim devotees and Sinhalese monks and politicians 
who wish to reclaim it as an ancient Buddhist site (Hon. M.L.M Aboosally, M.P, Chief Trustee of the 
shrine, personal communication 27 Aug. 1993) 
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have acquired a clearer image of themselves as a distinct ethnic and religious 
group. Since the outbreak of the Eelam conflict in the early 1980s, communal 
interests represented by the Sinhalese majority parties have sought to deepen this 
schism by deliberately provoking and exacerbating local violence between the 
Moors and Tamils in order to prevent the formation of a unified Tamil-speaking 
front comprised of both groups (Ali 1986-87: 164; UTHR Report 7, 1991; per- 
sonal fieldwork data 1993 and 1995). From 1990 onward, the LTTE guerrillas 
themselves have committed massacres of Muslims at prayer as well as the forced 
expulsion of the entire Muslim population from Jaffna and the north of the island 
(Hasbullah 1996; Sivaram 1992). All of this has drawn attention away from the 
historically-rooted commonalities of language, social organisation and cultural 
practices which the eastern Moors and Tamils continue to share at the village 
level. It is especially in the Trincomalee, Batticaloa, and Amparai Districts of 
the east coast that large numbers of Muslims and Tamils live as paddy-farming 
neighbours, competing strongly for the same economic and political resources, 
testing the limits of their shared cultural heritage. It is here that one of the pivotal 
issues ofthe Tamil separatist movement must be decided: will the east coast Moors 
eventually agree to join the Tamil-led movement for a Tamil-speaking homeland, 
perhaps with a constitutional provision for Muslim-majority subregions to safe- 
guard their minority rights? Or will they prefer to remain an even smaller and 
more submerged minority within the Sinhalese-dominated districts? 

Based upon my fieldwork (1969—71, 1975, 1978, 1993, 1995) among Tamils and 
Moors in Akkaraipattu, a large Muslim and Hindu farming town east of Amparai 
(pop. 37,000 in 1981), as well as shorter fieldwork in other parts of Batticaloa and 
Amparai Districts, I can sketch some of the cultural background to Tarnil-Muslim 
relations in this suddenly strategic region of the island. Although written in the 
'ethnographic present', the description I offer is largely based upon fieldwork I 
carried out in the 1970s. On two short research trips to the region in 1993 and 
1995, I was able to verify that, despite more than a decade of war and strife, the 
major patterns of Tamil and Moorish matrilineal social organisation and popular 
religiosity are still honoured wherever possible. However, economic hardships, 
deaths, disappearances, militant recruitments, and diasporic emigrations abroad 
have all significantly disrupted normal marriage patterns and public acts of wor- 
ship. More detailed fieldwork will be necessary to determine what long-term social 
and cultural changes may emerge as a result of the Eelam Wars. In any case, my 
baseline ethnographic data from the 1970s can help us to understand the tense but 
relatively stable pattern of Tamil-Moor relations that existed prior to the radical 
and bitter communal polarisation of the late 1980s. 


History, economy and settlement of the eastern Moors 


Apart from King Senerat's poorly documented 1626 resettlement of exiled Moors 
to Batticaloa, there are no firm dates for the earliest Moorish communities on the 
east coast—although the preponderance of Muslims in medieval coastal trade leads 
me to assume they long predate the Portuguese arrival—and very little Sri Lankan 
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scholarship on the subject.*> I heard about direct Arab origins here mainly from 
miraculous tales of Muslim holy men who ‘floated ashore on a plank (palakaiy’ 
directly from the Middle East. There is also a widespread folk tradition, known to 
both Tamils and Moors, which recounts a caste war between the Tamil Mukkuvars 
and their rivals, the Timilars, for regional dominance, in which the Mukkuvars are 
said to have enlisted the aid of the local Muslims. As their reward for victory, it 
is said, the Muslims shrewdly chose Tamil wives, knowing that under the local 
system of matrilineal inheritance, their spouses would bring land with them as 
well (Kadramer 1934). 

Although its historicity is problematic, this popular legend does tacitly acknowl- 
edge that, in the past, there had been a good deal of intermarriage between local 
Tamils (especially the dominant caste Mukkuvars) and Muslims. Certainly the fact 
that the marriage and descent systems of the Tamils and Moors today are iden- 
tically matrilocal and matrilineal—even to the point of some identical matriclan 
(kuti) names—lends popularly-agreed support to this view (Saleem 1990: 29). 
There is also the possibility that some Hindu Tamils converted to Islam, espe- 
cially the more impoverished and oppressed members of the Mukkuvar commu- 
nity. Although I have no historical proof of this, a tendency toward Muslim and 
Catholic conversion has been noted among the Mukkuvar fishing caste in Kerala 
and Tamilnadu (More 1993b: 78; Ram 1991). Under the pre-colonial Mukkuvar 
chiefdoms of the Batticaloa region, the Moors appear to have occupied a subor- 
dinate, or at least somewhat circumscribed, social position. Although mercantile 
trade, bullock transport, handloom weaving, carpentry, and coastal fishing appear 
to have been successful Moorish specialties from an early date, their overall rank 
and influence within the Tamil-dominated social System was below that of the 
high-caste Velalar.and Mukkuvar landowners (pótiyars). Vestiges of the heredi- 
tary incorporation of Moors into the hierarchical caste and matriclan-based rituals 
of major Hindu temples continued well into the 20th century 1n some areas (e.g., 
Kokkatticcolai, Tirukkovil), before the awakening of Moorish religious and ethnic 
consciousness led to a renunciation of these duties. From the high-caste Tamil 
Hindu point of view, of course, such Moorish 'shares' (panku) ın temple ritual 
Should be seen as a privilege and honour rather than as a burdensome or degrading 
service obligation. 

Along the east coast, the present-day pattern is one of alternating Tamil and 
Moorish towns and villages, as well as some internally divided Tamil/Moorish 
settlements, with the bulk of the population living within a mile or two of the beach. 
The mainstay of the economy is irrigated rice cultivation, with many Tamil and 
Moorish farmers commuting daily to their fields from homes in the coastal towns. 
The east coast Tamils and Moors cultivate adjacent tracts of paddy land, but their 
houses are located in ethnically segregated residential neighbourhoods. Tamils 
and Moors may sometimes live on Opposite sides of the street, but their houses 


35 An exception is the recent local history of Akkaraipattu by Saleem (1990) See also Kandiah 
(1964). 
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are almost never interspersed one beside the another. This ethnic partitioning 
generally coincides with electoral wards or local Headmen’s Divisions, some- 
times separated by no more than a narrow sandy lane. Among the Tamils, a pattern 
of Hindu caste segregation is found as well, with certain streets, wards, and even 
separate outlying hamlets, reserved for specific hereditary professions such as the 
Untouchable Paraiyar Drummers (McGilvray 1983). However, apart from a small, 
endogamous, low-status group of hereditary Muslim barber-circumcisers (Osta, 
from Arabic ustád, master), the Moors have not created a parallel caste hierarchy of 
their own. The only religious elites are some Mauldnà families (Sayyids, patrilineal 
descendants of the Prophet) and some local Báwas, who are members of ecstatic 
Sufi orders (Aniff 1990; Mahroof 1991; McGilvray 1988b). Fieldwork in 1993 
and 1995 revealed that Sufism itself is growing in popularity among middle-class 
Moors, with itinerant sheikhs from Kerala and the Lakshadweep Islands teaching 
the distinctive dhikr of the Rifa’i order, among others, to Muslims in Kattankudy, 
Kalmunai, Akkaraipattu and elsewhere in the island (McGilvray 1997). 

To the west, once largely a Dry Zone jungle thinly inhabited by Veddah hunters 
and poor Sinhalese chena cultivators (Pieris 1965), there are now well over 150,000 
Sinhalese peasants who have been resettled onto lands adjacent to the ancient 
Digavapi Buddhist stupa watered by the Gal Oya project, Sri Lanka's first post- 
Independence peasant colonisation scheme. Here, as in all the ethnic frontier 
districts farther north, the government's use of internationally-funded irrigation 
projects (see Figure 3) to resettle major Sinhalese populations in immediate prox- 
imity to well-established Tamil-speaking districts has been 'successful' but highly 
incendiary from the standpoint of both Tamils and Moors (Manogaran 1987; 
M.LM. Mohideen 1986; Peebles 1990; Shastri 1990; UTHR Report 3, 1990). 
Profound demographic shifts have occurred in parts of Amparai and Trincomalee 
Districts, where the Tamils and the Moors have lost their majority status to the 
Sinhalese (Kearney 1987). This also means the Tamil-majority districts on the 
east coast are no longer geographically contiguous, so some kind of Tamil-Moor 
political accommodation will be necessary if a territorially unified Tamil Eelam 
or north-eastern provincial homeland is to be created. 


Tamils and Moors: Similarities and differences 


Residential neighbourhoods of Tamils and Moors often look quite similar to the 
eye. They are laid out along a gridwork of sandy lanes, each household lot guarded 
by perimeter walls or formidable barbed-wire fences and lushly planted with hibis- 
cus, coconut, arecanut and mango trees. Ordinary Tamil houses tend to follow a 
traditional floor-plan oriented toward a carefully raked sandy yard to the east and 
incorporating a windowless interior Hindu shrine-room at the middle of the western 
wall. Moorish houses show more variation from this basic floor-plan. For exam- 
ple, Moorish families usually allocate the windowless centre room to the husband 
and wife as their bedroom, and they generally make some provision for female 
seclusion, such as a high masonry wall extending from the house into the front 
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garden and interior walls or curtains to block the view of male visitors (For more 
details and floor-plan drawings see McGilvray 1989: 195-98.) Newer Moorish 
houses also display more external ornamentation and use of colour than Tamil 
homes. This tendency is even more strongly marked in the way Moors decorate 
their bullock carts and fishing boats with colourfully painted floral designs and 
protective ‘786’ numerology (Figure 7).2° For reasons no one could explain to 
me, Tamil carts and boats are devoid of ornamentation of any kind. 

As with the popularly alleged ‘racial’ differences between Sinhalese and Tamils, 
outward physical differences between Tamils and Moors are often difficult for an 
outside observer to detect. Local people would occasionally point out Moors with 
lighter skin and aquiline features as evidence of their Arab ancestry. However, 
the most reliable marks of Tamil versus Moorish identity ‘on the street’ are the 
cultural ones: dress, occupation, and to some degree vocabulary and dialect.37 
Although western-style shirts are nearly universal, Moorish men tend more often 
to wear as a lower garment a tubular stitched cotton sarong (cáram), typically in a 
plaid or check pattern, sometimes with a wide black belt, while Tamil men more 
often wear a plain white unstitched cotton verti and never a belt. Both Tamil and 
Moorish women wear a sari and blouse, but Islamic modesty requires Moorish 
women to cover the head and part of the face with the end of their saris in public, 
a practice locally known as mukkatu (Figures 8 and 9). Hindu Saivite face and 
body markings (sacred ash, sandalwood paste, vermilion powder, male earrings) 
are unmistakably Tamil. Simple white kerchiefs, embroidered skullcaps, or the 
rare fez may be worn by Moorish men, especially as the hours of prayer approach 
(Figure 10). However, ambiguity and disguise are always possible: during anti- 
Tamil riots in Sinhalese areas, Moorish men have sometimes escaped mistaken 
slaughter only by displaying anatomical proof of circumcision. 

Within their ethnically homogeneous wards and neighbourhoods, the Tamils 
and the Moors maintain places of worship, which are usually managed on a matri- 
lineal basis. Both temples and mosques are governed by boards of male trustees 
(called vannakkars by the Tamils and maraikkars by the Moors), each trustee Tep- 
resenting one of the major matrilineal clans (kuri) found among the local temple 
or mosque congregation, and each seeking to preserve the honour and status of 
his matriclan at annual rituals, whether Hindu temple festivals or Muslim kantüri 
feasts (Figure 11). In the course of fieldwork, I was struck by the difference in 
religious styles between the Tamils and the Moors. Most of the Tamils I knew 
enjoyed ritual, and they often encouraged me to enter temples and attend pujas 
without any doctrinal commitment, whereas the Moors were sometimes more 


36 The number 786, frequently painted on sea-going fishing craft, is numerological short-hand for the 
Islamic invocation Bismulldhi 'I-Rahmán 'l-Rahtm (‘In the Name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful’) 

37 The Tamil spoken by the Moors of the Batticaloa region contains a number of Islamic and Arabic- 
derived words as well as alternative Tamil expressions and kin-terms which are distinctive to Muslim 
usage Their pronunciation, however, is broadly simular to the Tamils of the eastern region, as compared, 
for example, with the notably different Muslim Tamil speech patterns around Galle and the southern 
coast 
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Figure 8 
Akkaraipattu Muslim school teacher K.M. Najumudeen standing in a checked sarong with his 
daughter, who is modelling a new Indian-inspired Muslim clothing style. Photo taken in 1993. 
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Figure 9 
A Muslim woman with her daughter in Akkaraipattu uses the end of her sari to partially cover her 
face in public. Photo taken in 1970. 





protective of their sacred spaces and more eager to engage in theological debates 
concerning my personal religious beliefs. As a first approximation, the distinction 
between Hindu *orthopraxy' and Muslim ‘orthodoxy’ does seem to work pretty 
well, although the east coast Tamil Hindus tend to be less Sanskritic in their rituals 
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Figure 10 
Mr Kaleel, a Batticaloa Muslim merchant who lives in Kattankudy, wears the embroidered cap and 
white shirt which is common among younger generation Moorish traders. Photo taken in 1993. 
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Figure 11 
Matrilineal clan trustees (maraikkars) of the Grand Mosque (Periyappalli) in Akkaraipattu 
illustrate some of the older styles for Moorish men in the east coast region. Several men in the 
centre have shaven heads, and two at the right are wearing the fez. Photo taken in 1970. 





than one would find in the agamic temples of Jaffna (McGilvray 1988a). In the 
sphere of public worship, there is now very little crossover or joint participation 
by Hindus and Muslims. The only exceptions I noted were some Tamil Hindus 
who made vows and offerings at the tombs of Muslim saints (auliya) located in 
mosques (palli) and small chapels (taikkiyd). 

Moors and Tamils share very similar cultural understandings of sexuality and the 
body, of heating and cooling foods and substances, and of folk medicine derived 
from the Siddha and Ayurvedic traditions (McGilvray 1998). Local specialists 
in both communities are called ‘curers’ (parikari; colloq. paricári); no one in 
Akkaraipattu uses the title of hakim or identifies with the Arabic Unani medical 
system. At the level of ghosts and malevolent spirits (pey, picasu, Muslim jinn), 
the Tamils and the Moors have a similar construction of the supernatural. There 
are both Tamil and Muslim mantiravátis (experts in the use of mantras to control 
demonic forces), and there is a propitiatory cult of local female spirits (raymar, ‘the 
mothers’) conducted by Moorish women. Until venturing outside of one’s own 
ethnic neighbourhood became a dangerous undertaking as the Eelam ‘problems’ 
progressively worsened, some Moors would consult Tamil astrologers concerning 
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marriage, career, and other personal problems. Similar guidance remains available 
from Moorish numerologists and ink-readers. 

Young Muslim children of both sexes continue to attend traditional neighbour- 
hood Quranic ‘recitation schools’ (dtuppallikkiitam) to memorise Arabic scripture, 
but the agents of modern pan-Islamism are nowadays more visible, particularly 
young alims and maulavis, college and seminary-trained teachers of Islam in the 
Muslim government schools. Their efforts to suppress local traditions and prac- 
tices as ‘non-Islamic’ have met with mixed success, and it is sometimes difficult 
to differentiate the pro-Islamic from the anti-Tamil motives which may lie behind 
such actions. For example, many Moorish women continue to publicly attend a 
regional festival celebrating the South Indian saint Shahul Hamid of Nagoor at 
the ‘Beach Mosque’ (katarkaraip palli) near Kalmunai, despite efforts to impose 
purdah restrictions. For practical reasons, poorer Moorish women still work as 
members of female weeding and threshing teams in the fields, bringing home cash 
or a share of the paddy harvest for their families. At the same time, Moors in 
inany areas have stopped employing Hindu caste musicians at local ceremonies 
and circumcisions because this Islamic ‘purification’ also enables an anti-Tamil 
economic boycott. During my visits to Akkaraipattu in 1993 and 1995, many 
Moors still employed Tamil Washermen for domestic laundry services, and Tamil 
Blacksmiths still forged agricultural tools and bullock cart wheels for Moorish 
farmers, despite the heightened ethnic tensions of Eelam War III. 

Despite the lifeways they have in common, there are barriers to direct social 
interaction between the Tamils and the Moors, such as the bifurcated school sys- 
tem. There seem to be virtually no Tamil-Moorish intermarriages today, although 
they must have occurred widely in the distant past. Similarly, contemporary Tamil 
converts to Islam are rare; I came across only one or two in my entire fieldwork, 
always by Tamil women who married Moorish men. I observed very few Tamil— 
Moor inter-household visitations, gift-giving relationships, or food exchanges 
except those associated with landlord/tenant obligations or with hereditary low- 
caste Tamil service to Moorish landowners. Women are generally shielded from 
contact with the opposite community more than men, and Moorish women are 
shielded most of all. 

The remaining opportunities for direct Tamil-Moor social interaction are largely 
vocational and economic. In the 1970s, before the escalation of the Eelam conflict, 
Tamils and Moors might cultivate paddy on adjacent tracts of land, in which case 
they would also participate together on irrigation committees, Tamil and Moorish 
landowners would also recruit tenant cultivators and field labourers from the oppo- 
site community. As a result of violence starting in the 1980s, paddy cultivation and 
land tenure patterns have been severely disrupted, and farmers in some areas have 
lost control of their fields to members of other ethnic communities, or to the LTTE 
itself. I do not know whether joint Tamil-Muslim irrigation committees continue 
to function today, but many Tamil labourers are still reported to be employed by 
Muslim landowners in Akkaraipattu (UTHR Bulletin 11, 1996). In the 1970s, 
shoppers could choose to patronise Tamil or Moorish or Low Country Sinhalese 
merchants in Akkaraipattu, depending upon a complex set of considerations (price, 
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selection, convenience, credit, and personal trust). However, ethnic resentment and 
suspicion was often noted, particularly among the Tamils, because the majority 
of retail establishments in a town such as Akkaraipattu were owned by Moors or 
Sinhalese or ‘Jaffnese’ Tamils. Public markets and shops are culturally defined 
as a male domain into which respectable women should not venture without a 
chaperone. Tamil women may shop together or with a male relative, but Moorish 
women must dispatch men or boys to fetch merchandise samples to view at home 
Nowadays the purchasing power of Tamils in a town such as Akkaraipattu has 
been drastically reduced by the Eelam conflict, while the Muslims are visibly 
more prosperous (UTHR Bulletin 11, 1996). 

At the level of popular culture and day-to-day problem-solving, the Tamils and 
Moors still have a great deal in common, although they rarely stop to reflect upon 
it In addition to a common language, their farming practices, matrilocal marriage 
and household patterns, matrilineal kinship rules, ntes of passage, dietary and 
medical lore, and magical beliefs are identical or closely related 1n many cases 
(McGilvray 1982c, 1989). These are the sorts of everyday patterns which, from 
an anthropological perspective, give the whole Batticaloa region its distinctive 
cultural identity in contrast to Jaffna or Tamilnadu, and frankly my own bias would 
be to read these data optimistically as evidence of consensus rather than conflict. 
Unfortunately, as the examples of Lebanon, Bosnia, and Northern Ireland prove, 
in a politically-charged situation these elements of shared regional culture are not 
necessarily enough to forestall bitter political schism legitimated by history and 
other markers of cultural difference. 


Ethnic stereotypes and self-perceptions 


The high-caste Tamils with whom I became acquainted expressed at least a vague 
awareness of being heirs to a Tamil cultural tradition, a Dravidian civilisation 
with plausible claims to linguistic roots going back to the pre-Vedic Indus Valley 
culture—and therefore much older than either Buddhism or Islam (Fairservis and 
Southworth 1989). Yet, although the linguistic and cultural chauvinism which 
has characterised Tamil politics in the 20th century has clearly been felt on the 
east coast, there is also a tinge of ambivalence about the arrogance and presumed 
cultural authority of the Jaffna Tamils who have led this movement. My Tamil 
friends were not outspoken on these issues, but they prided themselves on adher- 
ing to a coherent and time-tested set of rules for living, including standards for 
Tamil food and attire, Tamil family patterns, Tamil religiosity, Tamil language 
and manners. They did not expect me, as a vellaikkaran (‘whiteman’), to follow 
the same regimen, but they were appalled when I seemed to have no systematic 
rules of my own. My blatant dietary promiscuity and my groggy morning reg- 
imen seemed particularly lax to them, and the American kinship system struck 
both the Tamils and Moors as appallingly flaccid. When the postman brought 
a wedding invitation from my mother's brother's daughter in California, I was 
admonished for not having closely scrutinised her fiancé, Obviously a rival for my 
cross-cousin's hand. 
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Many of the very same elements are found in Moorish self-perceptions, espe- 
cially the concern to evince a well-ordered cultural system for living. However, 
the Moors have the option of drawing upon both the Islamic and the Tamil tra- 
ditions, and sometimes there can be debate over which one to emphasise. From 
the religious point of view, the Moors enjoy a robust, unequivocal self-definition 
as orthodox Muslims; indeed some of my friends urgently referred me to locally 
respected treatises on sunnd and hadith, especially the 19th century Arabic-Tamil 
work of ‘Mappilla: Alim’ (Ahmad Lebbai 1873/1963). Among some of the young 
educated Moorish men who became my close friends during fieldwork in the 1970s 
there was some concern about their own ‘hybrid’ cultural traits, which they some- 
times humourously caricatured as consisting of an Arabic religion, together with a 
South Indian language, and a mixed programme of clothing and cuisine. Shouldn’t 
the Moors haye their own unique ‘national dress’, some of them asked, instead of 
just borrowing a Sinhala—Malay sarong and a Tamil sari? A further complication in 
the 1970s was the official adoption of a Pakistani school uniform, the ‘Punjabi cos- 
tume’ of salwar kameez, for Moorish high school girls, more recently augmented 
with an Iraqiyinspired white hooded head-covering (referred to as partà, purdah, 
see Figure 6). , With grudging admiration, a Moorish friend of mine remarked that, 
regardless of where in the world she might live, a Tamil woman would unhesitat- 
ingly prefer to wear a traditional Kanchipuram sari and tie the customary jasmine 
blossoms in her hair. Lacking such a strong cultural identity, a Muslim woman, 
he felt, would, be more inclined to adopt local, or more western, dress. 

In agriculture and business, however, the Moorish identity 1s strong and unequi- 
vocal: they see themselves as—and are acknowledged by the Tamils to be—shrewd, 
hardworking and successful. In the 1970s, east coast Moors readily admitted to 
me that their MPs would ‘reverse hats’ (toppi tiruppuvan), i.e., switch party affilia- 
tions, to ally themselves with the party in power, a manoeuver perfected by the late 
Gate Mudaliyar M.S. Karaiyapper of Kalmunai, liis son-in-law M.M. Mustapha, 
and his nephew M.C. Ahmed (Mohan 1987: 47; Phadnis 1979: 45—46; Wagner 
1990: 157). It should be noted, however, that several east coast Tamil MPs also 
learned to emulate this tactic quite well (UTHR Report 7, 1991: 45-46). 

There are many different perceptions and opinions of Tamil/Moor cultural differ- 
ence, but some basic themes emerged in offhand remarks I heard from members of 
each group. Tamils generally concede that the Moors are extremely energetic and 
hardworking, a fact visibly reflected in their improved houses and growing material 
wealth. In fact, the increasing prosperity of the Moors is of acute concern to many 
high-caste Tamils, because it challenges their traditionally dominant position in 
society. Not only are the Moors getting richer, they are also accused of having 
too many children. It is true that the Moors have maintained the highest birthrate 
of any ethnic community in the country over the past fifty years (Kurukulasuriya 
etal. 1988: 191), a trend which is also true among Muslims in India. With demo- 
graphic and electoral trends in mind, many Tamils and Moors—and nowadays 
some Sinhalese as well (Schrijvers 1998: 12)—view such persistent fecundity as 
a political act. 
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I also encountered a more covert level of ethnic stereotyping which was con- 
structed from private beliefs and suspicions, a more concealed discourse among 
younger men with whom I spent time which reflected both their curiosity and 
anxiety about matters of the body. Whether these ideas have had any real impact 
at all upon Tamil-Muslim communal politics is impossible for me to say, but at 
some level they form part of the symbolic web of cultural images which separates 
the two groups. I found that the more intimate domains of Muslim diet, sexuality 
and hygiene, because they are blocked from public view, typically generated the 
most Tamil gossip. Some Tamils theorise that the Moors’ vigour and fertility come 
from their consumption of beef, in Hindu eyes a polluting and highly ‘heating’ 
meat that energises the body and the libido. Indeed, according to Mappillai Alim's 
influential 19th century Arabic- Tamil treatise on Islamic teachings, Muslims are 
encouraged to consume meat and flesh for this purpose (Ahmad Lebbai 1873/1963: 
255-67). One inventive Tamil informant hypothesised that Moorish circumcision 
dulls male sensitivity, prolongs intercourse and allows more Moorish women to 
achieve orgasm, thereby promoting conception (McGilvray 1982b). I once also 
heard some Tamil youths jokingly refer to the Moors as ‘three-quarters’ (mukkal), 
revealing their muddled fantasies of what was actually severed during male cir- 
cumcision, an operation which in Akkaraipattu is usually conducted around the 
age of 9 or 10 with considerable domestic celebration and formal hospitality. The 
Moorish male circumcision ritual itself is colloquially referred to as a ‘circumcision 
wedding’ (cunattu kaliyànam), and it parallels in interesting ways the Tamil and 
Moorish female puberty ceremony, which is also referred to as a *wedding', i.e., 
an auspicious rite of passage (McGilvray 1982b). The Moorish practice of female 
circumcision was, however, completely unknown to the Tamils with whom I spoke 
in Akkaraipattu. This mandatory (wdjib) operation (Ahmad Lebbai 1873/1963: 
479) conducted by the circumciser's wife (ostā mami) within forty days of birth 
was described by my male friends—who had to turn to their wives and elder sisters 
for specific information on the topic—as a symbolic cutting of the skin over the 
baby's clitoris sufficient v oo a drop of blood, but not as full scale genital 
excision or clitoridectomy.?? 

There are some other grooming and adornment practices as well which serve to 
distinguish the Moors from the Tamils. It is considered good (sunnat) for Moorish 
men and women to shave or clip their armpit and pubic hair every forty days in 
order to ensure that all parts of the body are moistened during bathing to remove 


38 The Fat-Hud-Dayydn instructs: 


What 1s necessary to be done in the case of a male ıs to have the entre foreskin cut off. What is 
necessary to be done ın the case of a female is to cut off a small bit of the flesh of the cock’s-comb-like 
clitons that lies above the urinary duct It is sunnat to have the circumcision of a male known, and 
the circumcision of a female kept secret (Ahmad Lebbai 1873/1963. 479). 


A recent wire service story (IPS, 19 Aug. 1997) claims that radical female genrtal mutilation (clitoridec- 
tomy) is practised on forty-day old Muslim girls by ostd mdmus in the Colombo neighbourhoods of 
Dematagoda, Maskade, and Maradana, but my information from Colombo Muslim sources does not 
corroborate this report. 
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ritual pollutign (mulukku).? Some informants also told me there was a hadith 
against body hair long enough to grasp. I knew a number of older, more traditional 
Moorish men in the 1970s (e.g., see Figure 11) who had their heads and armpits 
shaven monthly by a Moorish barber (osta), while there was no corresponding 
tonsorial practice among the Tamils apart from shaving the head to fulfil personal 
Hindu vows. While women of both communities wear pierced earrings, and Tamil 
women wear nose ornaments, it is haram (forbidden in Islam) for Moorish women 
to pierce the septum. Similarly, unlike traditional Hindu Tamils, Moorish men 
must not pierce their ears or wear earrings (Ahmad Lebbai 1873/1963: 480). 

In the sort of.intimate observation which only a few of my closest male Moorish 
and Tamil friends ventured to offer, it was suggested that the substantive focus of 
everyday pollution anxiety ıs somewhat different among the Tamils and Moors. 
While both communities share an aversion to contact with blood, semen, menstrual 
and childbirth substances, the Tamils have a marked aversion to saliva (eccil) 
which 1s not reciprocated as strongly among the Moors. Indeed, some ecstatic 
Sufi rituals conducted by local Bawas involve the transfer of sacred power to 
implements of self-mortification from the breath and saliva of the presiding kalifa 
(Bayly 1989: 127-28; McGilvray 1988b). The Moors, on the other hand, seem to 
have stronger taboos on contact with excreta, especially urine and sexual fluids. 
Moorish men are taught to take special precautions when they squat to urinate 
so that no urine touches their sarong or other clothing, a form of contamination 
which would bar them from the mosque and from Muslim prayers. Some male 
friends of mine said they would use a porous piece of brick to absorb the last 
drops of urine. Islamic rules also require a full head-bath not only after, but 
between, all acts of sexual intercourse, a fact which can make it something of an 
embarrassment when the sound of the well-sweep is heard late at ni ght in Moorish 
neighbourhoods. ' 

The most frequent complaints I heard from Tamils concerning the Moors as 
a group were that they were politically unreliable, that they were relatively less 
educated (which was true earlier in the century, but not now), that they lived in 
unhealthily overcrowded houses and neighbourhoods (for example, in Kattankudy, 
the most densely-inhabited town in Sri Lanka), that they ate beef (a source of Hindu 
regret but not anger), and—admittedly a minor point—that they had a fondness for 
asphyxiating scents and perfumes (attar). The latter is obviously a case of selective 
criticism, for the Tamils burn strongly aromatic camphor and apply sweet-smelling 
sandalwood paste in all their Hindu rituals. Mappillai Alim's treatise on Muslim 
practices commends the use of perfume before attending Friday prayers (Ahmad 
Lebbai 1873/1963: 274), and I found that long-lasting, concentrated attar scent 
was also routinely applied to guests and participants at many other Moorish events 
in order to enhance the sense of ritual occasion. 


39 Mulukku (a Tamil word which also means ‘immersion’) 1s the Moonsh equivalent of tutakku, 
the common Tamil term for ritual pollution 1n the Batticaloa region. Arabic Islamic terms such as 
najts (filth), jandba (sexual pollution), and nifas (childbirth pollution) are available (Ahmad Lebbai 
1873/1963), but are rarely used r 
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Moorish stereotypes of the Tamils reflected much less voyeuristic concern with 
the details of grooming and sexual practices. Instead, Moors complained to me 
about the monopoly of Tamils in the professions and the civil service, a charge 
more properly directed against the Jaffna Tamils, who have far outnumbered the 
local Batticaloa Tamils in these career paths. Moors would acknowledge that, 
until recent decades, the Tamils had been better educated, both in traditional Tamil 
culture as well as in the modern professions, but they resented the Tamils’ unnec- 
essary arrogance and ingrained attitudes of superiority. Moors attributed much 
of this to the rigidity of the Hindu caste system and to the inegalitarian hierar- 
chical frame of mind upon which it is based. All Muslims, they assured me, are 
equal before Allah. Although my fieldwork eventually turned up some very small 
hereditarily ranked endogamous Moorish sub-groups (Ostá barber-circumcisers, 
Maulana Sayyids), the claim of broad ritual equality among the Moors is indeed 
valid. In a town like Akkaraipattu, however, wealth differences seem more pro- 
nounced among the Muslims than among the Tamils.*° Tamils are stigmatised 
in the eyes of the Moors for their propensity to waste time and money drinking 
alcohol, although some Moors are also known to imbibe surreptitiously on occa- 
sion. Finally, although they had little eyewitness knowledge of these matters, 
the Moors' opinion of Hindu religious practices was uniformly negative. Tamil 
Saivism was criticised for being polytheistic, idolatrous, and demonic, and for not 
being a prophetic Religion of the Book. On this issue, the local Muslims and the 
Christians definitely saw eye to eye. 


Communal disturbances in the Batticaloa region 


Popular memory recounts the many localised Tamil-Moor riots and disturbances 
(kulapppam, ‘mix-up’, cantai, ‘fight’) which have plagued communal relations 
on the east coast throughout the 20th century and probably earlier.4! Although 
I directly witnessed no local Tamil—Moor violence, I did gather oral accounts of 
such outbreaks. One type of incident was the post-election reprisal, typically an 
attack upon members of the opposite community for failure to deliver blocs of 
votes which had been purchased in advance with money or arrack (and sometimes 
purchased twice, by different candidates!). A second type of conflict would arise 
from an individual provocation, which was perceived as a generalised insult to 
the entire Tamil or Moorish community. When, for example, in the late 1960s a 
drunken Moorish man allegedly snipped off the braided hair of a Tamil woman 
who had spurned his advances in public, an innocent Moorish bystander soon lost 
his ear, and there were communal ambushes and roadblocks for a week. A year 
or so later, Moorish youths organised Akkaraipattu’s very first Gandhian-inspired 
Shramadana community self-help project: anew road allowing Moorish cultivators 


40 Neighbouring Muslim towns such as Nintavur and Sammanturai are said to have even greater 
concentrations of landed wealth in the hands of Moorish pdtrydrs 

4l Interestingly enough, E B Denham, the Government Agent in Batticaloa, reported ‘no trouble of 
any kind in this Province’ at the time of the 1915 Sinhala-Muslim riots (Denham 1915: E5). 
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to circumambulate Tamil villages to evade ambush whenever they travel to their 
fields during future communal nots. g 

, A third type of violence was related to a growing competition for land, including 
residential building sites. The historical tendency over the last 150 years has been 
for successful Moors to expand their agricultural landholdings and businesses, 
while upwardly mobile Tamils have favoured education and a career in the profes- 
sions. Recognising the gradual decline in Tamil-owned paddy fields, the Tamils 
are now chagrined and resentful. Because of the determination of Moors to reside 
together in established Muslim enclaves, the pressure on adjoining Tamil neigh- 
bourhoods has resulted in both irresistible buy-outs and violent evictions of Tamil 
residents by their Moorish neighbours. For example, lower-caste Tamils have been 
forcibly driven out of their neighbourhoods in the Kalmunai-Sainthamaruthu area, 
and Moors have quickly moved in (UTHR Report 7, 1991: 49-55; and my own 
fieldnotes). 

Based upon accounts of Hindu-Muslim rioting in North India, I had initially 
assumed that Tamil-Moorish conflicts in Sri Lanka would be sparked by religious 
provocations: Muslim cow slaughter, Hindu processions near mosques, and the 
like. However, the actual incidents I recorded suggest that 'religious' issues 
have never been a frequent trigger, not even a major underlying cause, of local 
Moorish/Tamil violence on the east coast. Even when religious sites have been 
targeted, such as the destruction of the Bhadrakali Hindu temple in Akkaraipattu 
by Muslims (with the acquiescence of the Sri Lankan Army) after the withdrawal 
of the Indian Peace-Keeping Force in 1989, the underlying motive appears to have 
been a desire to expand the boundaries of the Moorish residential neighbourhood 
near which the temple was situated. With the upsurge of warfare between Tamil 
guerrillas and Sri Lankan armed forces in the region since 1983, Moorish seizure 
of agricultural lands abandoned by fleeing Tamil refugees and reprisal depreda- 
tion by Tamils of exposed Moorish fields have further enflamed the inter-ethnic 
situation (UTHR Report 7,1991; Report 11, 1993). 

Difficult as it is to take a longer view of such events, they must nevertheless be 
understood as part of the gradual emancipation of the Moorish community from 
the thraldom of pre-modern Tamil Hindu political domination, caste hierarchies, 
and feudalistic land tenure systems in this region (McGilvray 1982c, and book 
manuscript in progress). Nowadays the Moors enjoy a degree of economic pros- 
perity and political independence from the Tamils that would have been impossible 
to imagine a century earlier. The wealthier, higher-caste Tamils are particularly 
aware of this trend, which represents the loss—or the increasing irrelevance—of 
their hereditary status privileges. The Moors are fully aware that many high-caste 
Tamils still look down upon them as their recent inferiors, and this has spurred the 
younger and more professionally-oriented Moors to strive for modern careers and 
avenues of self-respect quite independent of the Tamils. 


42 Fieldwork in Akkaraipattu in 1993 revealed that the temple I had studied intensively in the 1970s 
15 now totally demolished. Cattle bones have been tossed into the temple well to pollute the site and 
to discourage the Tamils from rebuilding the temple at the same location A land sale was one of the 
few options available to the temple trustees (McGilvray 1997b). 
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More recently, the deliberate provocation of intercommunal violence by those 
seeking to block the creation of any east coast Tamil—Moorish political alliance, 
as well as massacres and reprisals against members of both ethnic communities 
arising from differences over Tamil Eelam and the future of the north-eastern 
region, have established a climate of hatred and distrust which may poison Tamil- 
Moorish intercommunal amity for years to come (UTHR Report 10, 1993). The 
depth of misunderstanding and miscalculation was illustrated by a speech given in 
1990 by Tamil Tiger spokesman Y. Yogi, scolding the Moors for failing to properly 
identity themselves as Tamils and justifying the mass expulsion of Muslims from 
Jaffna and Mannar by the LTTE as punishment for their alleged ethnic betrayal. 
Tragically, this was Ponnambalam Ramanathan's 1888 ‘ethnological’ thesis yet 
again, but this time enforced with Kalashnikov rifles and a brutal agenda of ethnic 
cleansing.*? 


V 
Options for the future 


A low point in Muslim-Tamil relations definitely occurred in 1990, but to leave 
the story there would be, I think, too pessimistic. Cultura! membership is always 
contextual and historically conditioned, and a great deal of new history is presently 
being made in Sri Lanka. We have already seen that Muslims in three neighbour- 
ing regions of the subcontinent were capable of forging divergent cultural styles, 
ethnic identities, and political strategies over the past four centuries: violent jihdd 
in Kerala, literary and spiritual synthesis in Tamilnadu, ‘non-Tamil’ political eth- 
nicity in Sri Lanka. Several modern observers have suggested that for all the demo- 
graphic, political, and cultural reasons enumerated above, the Moors of Sri Lanka 
are now starting to differentiate themselves into several distinct subregional identi- 
ties within the island, the most significant of which would distinguish the one-third 
of all Muslims concentrated in the agricultural north-east from the remaining two- 
thirds who live widely dispersed in the Sinhalese areas of the south-west (Ali 
1992b; Ismail 1995; Sivathamby 1987). 

It was the 19th and 20th century British colonial regime which provided tangible 
political rewards for establishing a ‘racial’ distinction between Moor and Tamil, 
thus defining the competitive arenas within which modern communal politics in 
Sri Lanka would be forged. After Independence came the ‘interactive ethnonation- 
alism’ of Sinhalese majoritarian politics (Hennayake 1992) and shrewd accommo- 
dations by the Muslim elite defending its west-coast urban interests within Sinhala 


43 “Muslims claim that they are neither Sinhalese nor Tamuls, but are Arabs They use this in pursuit 
of their selfish aims .. They are Tamils They study in Tamil at Tamil schools Their culture is not 
Arab.. . We did not rape them or loot their property We only sent them out. We made several 
promises to the Muslims . On the contrary, they joined forces with the Sinhalese army and the 


* Sri Lankan state and set about destroying us ... The Muslims must accept that they are Tamils. They 


must understand that they are descendants of Arabs who marned Tamil women’ (UTHR Report 7, 
1991: 42-43). 

Fora discussion of LTTE expulsion of Muslims from the Northern Province, see Hennayake (1993) and 
Hasbullah (1996). For an ominous reiteration of this ulumatum to the Moors, see Mohamed (1996) 
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society. During the Eelam Wars of the past two decades, calculated acts of inter- 
ethnic sabotage by government forces and by Tamil militants have intentionally 
widened the division between the Moors and the Tamils into a political chasm. 
“Yet, despite unforgivable atrocities on all sides, the general awareness of this sad 
history 1s by now so widely shared, and the sheer terror and exhaustion of the Eelam 
conflict is so desperately felt in the eastern war zone, that the basis for a pragmatic 
rapprochement between the Tamils and Moors of the Batticaloa region may still be 
possible (Lawrence 1997, 1998, and in press; McGilvray 1997b; Schriyvers 1998; 
see Krishna 1994 for a more pessimistic view). 

The original Federal Party slogan of S.J.V. Chelvanayagam who sought to 
unite all of Sri Lanka's 'Tamil-speaking peoples’ under one political umbrella 
was scomfully rejected by earlier Colombo-based Moorish leaders such as Sir 
Razik Fareed, even though there is a great deal of Tami! poetry, folklore, and 
religious literature by Sri Lankan Muslims from Batticaloa, Jaffna, Mannar, and 
elsewhere (Kandiah 1964; Saleem 1990; Sivathamby 1987; Uwise 1986, 1990). 
In fact, when the Eelam War first broke out in the 1980s, Tami] militant groups, 
including the LTTE, were able to recruit and train a significant cohort of Muslim 
fighters from the Eastern and Northern Provinces on the basis of regional loy- 
alty to the idea of a ‘Tamil-speaking’ homeland. This militant collaboration 
between Tamil and Muslim youths, with its echo of the historic Moor-Mukkuvar 
alliance celebrated in Batticaloa legend, was shattered in 1990 when the east- 
ern command of the LTTE, acting on local enmities and resentments, launched 
a series of attacks and pogroms against Muslims, including the well-publicised 
Kattankudy Mosque massacre (McGilvray 1997b; Sivaram 1991, 1992). Muslim 
cadres abruptly fled the LTTE organisation, and there seemed no hope for further 
dialogue. 

Despite this profound Tamil betrayal, the pragmatic needs of local Muslim 
traders and the geographical vulnerability of both Tarmls and Moors to mutual 
retribution soon resulted in a series of private contacts and locally-based under- 
standings between the LTTE and Moorish village leaders and merchants which 
continue to the present. At the same time, working against the reestablishment of 
Tamil—Muslim cordiality are the various armed and thuggish ‘ex-militant’ “Tamil 
groups (e.g., PLOTE, TELO, EPRLF) who implement the Sri Lankan Security 
Forces' strategy of divide and rule in the Batticaloa region (Krishna 1994: 312). 
Atabroader level, one of the perennial obstacles to a parliamentary accord between 
the Muslim SLMC and the Tamil TULF parties has been the lack of minority safe- 
guards aud explicitly defined territorial rights for the Muslims within a larger fed- 
erated Tamil region (Sivathamby 1987). Recently, in 1997, there were some signs 
of movement toward the creation of the first Moorish-majority district in Sri Lanka 
stretching from Kalmunai to Pottuvil in the south-eastern part of the island, just 
as the Mappilas of Kerala had carved out the newly created Mallapuram District 
for themselves in 1969. 

At this late date, the distinct *'non-Tamil" ethnic ideology of the Moorish estab- 
lishment and their fifty-year record of political collaboration with the main 
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Sinhalese parties, coupled with the uncompromising, short-sighted, and brutal 
militancy of the Tamil guerrillas, have made a rapprochement based upon a recog- 
nition of Tamil and Moorish cultural affinities and common interests on the east 
coast extremely difficult to achieve. First colonially-engineered competition, then 
ethnic party politics, and eventually civil war, have preempted whatever goodwill 
might have developed between the two groups under more foresighted leadership. 
However, because their common geohistorical destiny offers them little choice, 
the Tamils and Moors in the eastern Batticaloa region may eventually come to a 
renewed appreciation of their shared cultural roots, as well as an honest appraisal 
of their past prejudices. The cultural, political, and economic basis for a lasting 
inter-ethnic community of interest between the Tamils and the Moors is still there, 
at least ın the geographically delimited eastern coastal region, but in the wake 
of massacres and reprisals, expulsions, displacements, land thefts, and masked 
betrayals, both deep compassion and true ethnic statesmanship on all sides will be 
needed to nurture it. 
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Secularism out of its place 


Paul R. Brass 











A major source of the problems in recent discussions of the continued relevance to conte) iporary 
Indian political life of the secular state and the practices associated with secularism lies inne heavy 
burden that has been placed upon these terms. Secularism, properly speaking, 1s an orientation and 
a set of practices. However, in India, u has become an ideology seen as both contesting with Hindu 
communalism by those who uphold it, and as contesting against the faith of the Indian peoples by those 
who lately stand against it. Secularism as an orientation and a set of practices 1s indispensable to 
India's future as a liberal democracy However, tt loses us force as a binding principle of Indian unity 
if it is transformed into an ideology. 





Another word 1s thrown up a good deal, this secular State business May J 
beg with all humility those gentlemen who use this word often to consult 
some dictionary before they use 1t? It is brought in at every conceivable step 
and at every conceivable stage. I just do not understand it. It has a great deal 
of importance, no doubt. But, it is brought in in all contexts, as if by saying 
that we are a secular State we have done something amazingly generous, 
given something out of our pocket to the rest of the world, something which 
we ought not to have done, so on and so forth. We have only done something 
which every country does except a very few misguided and backward 
countries in the world. Let us not refer to that word in the sense that we 
have done something very mighty [The Honourable Shn Jawaharlal Nehru] 
(Report 1967: 401). 


I 
Meanings 


I believe that those of us who have commented on ‘this secular State business’ 
in India have muddied the waters still further since Nehru spoke these trenchant 
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lines. Nor will the dictionary help us easily to resolve matters—so far down the 
road to muddle-headedness have we gone in the past few decades. Nor is it Just 
the term ‘secular State’ that we must look up, but ‘secularism’, doubly enshrined 
as faith and ideology, on the one hand, and condemned as an anti-religious, anti- 
national ideology, on the other hand. It is considered not only anti-religious but 
an insult to the faiths of the Indian people. It is considered anti-national because 
of its ‘pseudo’ character, which has allowed minorities to be ‘pampered’, thereby 
preventing the creation of a truly national state. 

If we do have a look at the OED on the matter, we will find a multiplicity of 
meanings—not so diverse as those that litter the Indian landscape—but not enough 
to give us clear, firm guidelines to cut through the obscurities and obfuscations 
of the recent controversies on the subject. We will learn there that secular refers 
to the world rather than to the sacred sphere. A secular state, by implication, 
would be one whose concerns are with the world, not with the other-worldly. 
And, of course, the meaning of the term secular state derives from the attempts 
by certain of the American Founding Fathers, principally Jefferson and Madison, 
as well as many American religious leaders to establish a ‘wall of separation’ 
between church and state in both the Union and the several states.! The primary 
purpose for establishing such separation was to promote religious freedom, that 
is, to prevent the establishment of one religion above all others in a religiously 
plural society. The principle has been defended ever since both by most religious 
leaders in the United States and by secular political and civil liberties groups 
whose interests have included preservation of a social space for non-believers in a 
society characterised by a high degree of religious faith, and often fervour. While 
the principle of non-establishment ultimately became firmly established, the wall 
itself has not prevented fully the intrusion of religious faith and fervour into politics, 
State institutions and state symbols by direct and indirect means, nor the receipt 
by religious institutions of state patronage in the form of tax exemptions. 

Secularism in the OED refers to matters of morality and education. As a moral 
Stance, secularism refers to the idea that moral values may be created and sanc- 
tioned by men of the world as well as priests and pastors and that only those 
created by men of the world are good for this world. Morality has nothing to do 
with God and the after-life. For Jefferson himself, Jesus was a ‘moral exemplar’ 
as a man, not ‘as the son of God’, but his teachings had been buried in piles of 
‘rubbish’ laid upon it by the various Christian denominations (Ellis 1997: 259). 
As for education, Jefferson was the architect of the idea of universal education for 
all the citizens of a free nation for the idea as well as that such education, available 
freely to all, should be secular not religious. It is obvious that Nehru's principles 
were the same as Jefferson’s.” 


I Gary Wills has noted that Roger Williams used the term ‘wall of separation’ in 1644, 158 years 
before Jefferson's first use of the phrase in his Danbury letter (Wills 1990 350). Jefferson did not take 
the term from Williams, however, since, as Wills also notes, Jefferson ‘did not know or admire the 
work of Williams’ (ibid.. 371) 

2 Jefferson was a theist, who "rejected . .miracles and inspired scripture’ (Wills 1990- 369); Nehru 
confessed to no belief, only ‘a sense of awe when he contemplated the mysteries of the universe’, but 
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However, Nehru’s speech in the Constituent Assembly could not have been 
made had Jefferson not preceded him by nearly 200 years. For, if one continues 
to adhere to the original principles of what is called ‘secularism’, it was indeed 
something that America gave ‘to the rest of the world’, though the French too at the 
same time—that is, on the eve of the Revolution—sought to separate church and 
state. It was, however, principally from the United States that secular principles 
spread gradually thereafter to the rest of the ‘civilised’ world, sometimes in diluted 
form. I have put the word civilised in quotation marks, but let us make no mistake 
about it: that is exactly what Nehru meant. He confronted those whose views 
he mocked in the words quoted above by saying, in effect, do you want India 
to be among the ‘very few misguided and backward countries in the world’, or 
do you want it to jojn the civilised world? Anyone saying such things today is 
immediately classified as Western, ethnocentrist, neo-imperialist, etcetera. Nehru 
himself is increasingly being viewed in those terms in India today. 

I want to suggest that a major source of the problems in accepting the continued 
relevance of Jefferson and Nehru to contemporary Indian political life lies in the 
heavy burden that has been placed upon the terms secular, secularism, and secular 
state. It is a burden; moreover, that is not implied in either Jefferson’s or Nehru’s 
thinking on these subjects. Nehru minimised the significance of the establishment 
of a secular state in India as something that sprang naturally from the very achieve- 
ment of statehood in the modern world. As for Jefferson, the heavily-weighted 
terms that are used day-in and day-out in all the Indian media, by Indian politicians, 
as by all of us, hardly even appear in Jefferson's writings. 

Secularism, to the extent such an *ism' exists at all, is an orientation and a set 
of practices based on two principles: separation of state and religious institutions, 
and the exclusive authority of state institutions in deciding upon the public good. 
As an orientation, it is challenged by organisations such as the RSS whose leaders 
want to create a Hindu state in India infused with Hindu religious values though 
they deny that they wish thereby to undermine the foundations of the Indian secular 
state. As a set of practices, it inhabits a world that began in India with the 19th 
century social reformers who challenged the sacredness of such practices as the 
prohibition against widow remarriage and began the process of substituting differ- 
ent practices more consistent with what they saw the British, as the representatives 


condemned Hindu religious ‘superstitions’ (Smith 1963 154). Both men believed that the principles 
that should guide one’s practices in life and in politics derived from a moral code that could be separated 
from religious faith and that could also be consistent with scientific knowledge. ‘the scientific spirit’, 
as Nehru put it (ibid ), ‘the system of things in which we are placed’, as Jefferson put it (see Jefferson 
1984: 4) Both men also found it necessary to confront as well the power of religious faith to move 
men and women to political action, much more so in the case of Nehru who was forced to concede 
how effective and valuable for the national movement were Gandhi's appeals to Hindu faith ın an age 
of mass mobilisation. See, for example, the quotes from Nehru’s Autobiography on this matter, cited 
by E.G Bailey (1998: 190). Even Jefferson, however, resorted to a religious appeal during the 1774 
agitation against the bill to close the port of Boston, when he and his fellow Virginians came to the 
aid of Massachusetts by 'cook[ing] up a resolution’ to begin ‘a day of fasting, humiliation & prayer’ 
in protest against the bill and the prospect 1t presented of ‘civil war’, that is, war between the colonies 
and the mother country (Jefferson 1984- 8; Wills 1990 359-60). 
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of the civilised world, condoning, namely, the remarriage of widows. They also 
condemned behaviours they saw as barbaric, such as justifying the practice of sati 
on religious grounds. This point of view came down to the Constituent Assembly 
itself where Amrit Kaur argued against the ‘free “practice” of religion’ in India 
since this would negate the gains made by social reformers and prevent further 
advances in abolishing such practices as 'devadasi, . . .purdah, and sati’ and ‘it 
might invalidate such secular gains as the Widows Remarriage Act’. Her view 
prevailed in the Constitution that established the principle that matters of ‘social 
welfare and reform’ belonged to this world, not to the other, that they were secular 
not religious matters (Austin 1966: 64). 

Today, however, it is not such quaint customs that form the centre of political 
conflict over the secular orientation and secular practices. Rather, secularism has 
become a general rubric to describe those groups, parties, ‘forces’, and ‘elements’ 
that are portrayed or self-described as defending the legacy of Nehru, of Indian 
democracy, and sometimes of socialism against its enemies. These secular forces 
are depicted as counterpoised primarily against the former Jan Sangh and its inher- 
tor, the BJP, behind which stand the RSS and the rest of the family of RSS-affiliated 
organisations. References to the need for solidarity amongst such forces, of course, 
became more and more frequent as the BJP came closer to wielding power in the 
states and at the Centre. For some of these forces, secularism is proclaimed as an 
ideology; for others it is a practice; for many it is nothing but an ‘image’? 

I want to consider some of the multiplicity of ways in which the terms secular, 
secularism, and secular state are used in India and, thereby, to ferret out those 
that weigh too heavily upon them and condemn them to futility, hypocrisy, and 
rejection by India’s intellectual elites, on the one hand, and those that are indis- 
pensable to political practice in a civilised democracy, on the other hand. Consider 
first the apparently simple distinction between ‘secular interests based on occu- 
pation or class’ and ‘primordial groupings’ (Chatterji 1988: 846). According to 
much thinking on this subject among India's intellectual elites, especially those on 
the left, demands made and policies framed on behalf of the former are secular; 
those made on bebalf of the latter are not. For Marxists, the latter reflect ‘false 
consciousness’ for many other intellectuals, they are ‘parochial’. Many object 
to the mobilisation of such so-called primordial groups on the grounds that they 
undermine the unity of India. Nehru himself never tired of condemning ‘casteism, 
communalism, and provincialism’ as parochial interests detrimental to the achieve- 
ment of the goals of national integration and economic development. But where 
does the question of the sacred arise in the distinction between these two types of 
forces? In fact, it does not arise except in the case of those movements that seek 
the achievement of religious goals through the political process with the aid of 
the state, most notably through the construction of Hindu temples by destroying 
Muslim mosques. 


3 Prem Bhasin, for example, referring to political events in 1970, remarked that an alliance between 
the newly-formed Congress (R) and the PSP would ‘embellish the former's leftist and secularist image 
further’ (1972. 45). 
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Most wnting in the field of ethnicity and nationalism rejects the idea that the 
demands of ethnic groups are non-material in nature. While cultural symbols 
are used in such movements and considered central by many who participate in 
them, most also pursue material goals: access to economic privileges and political 
power. For some such movements, the cultural symbols may even be facades for 
the material and political advancement of its elites. Whether one likes or dislikes 
them, however, they do not belong on the other side of the secular-non-secular 
divide. They are anything but«sacred or other-wordly. Nor does it affect the issue 
in the least whether the unity of India is endangered by them unless—as I am 
afraid it is—that unity 1s itself considered sacred. But insofar as that is the case, it 
simply bolsters my argument that the controversy over the relevance of secularism 
for India is confounded by forcing the term to carry far too heavy a burden. 

What then about the movement to destroy Muslim mosques and replace them 
with newly constructed Hindu temples? There can be no doubt about this matter. 
Although it is evident that the entire movement has a political purpose and that it 
represents for many of the top leaders of the BJP, in their own words, the ‘playing 
of the Hindu card’ for the purpose of consolidating the Hindu community, creating 
a Hindu nation-state, and achieving power at tbe centre of the Indian polity, it is 
a movement designed to arouse the other-wordly sentiments of Hindus, to attack 
the religious institutions of Muslims, and to make use of the powers of the state 
to achieve its goals. The powers of the state government were used directly, 
indirectly, and duplicitously by the BJP government of Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) in 
making available to the VHP lands adjacent to the Babri mosque at Ayodhya for 
constructing a new temple to Ram, in allowing huge crowds to assemble there 
1n violation of the spirit of the orders of the Supreme Court, and in withdrawing 
police and military forces from the site instead of protecting it from destruction. 
Every secular person in India has condemned these actions—and rightly so—for 
they were not only anti-secular, they were illegal, violent, and uncivilised.^ It is 
evident also that these actions would have been condemned by both Jefferson and 
Nehru. Indeed, can anyone believe that a government under Nehru's leadership 
would have allowed such a thing to happen? Would not Nehru himself, who knew 
from his European experiences the meaning of the Nazi burning of synagogues, 
have resigned as prime minister if he could not have prevented it? 

Unfortunately, the line of division between secular and non-secular political 
behaviour is not so easily drawn for ail ‘ethno-religious’ movements. The basis 
for the Ayodhya movement was itself laid by the Congress under Indira Gandhi's 
leadership when, as Jaffrelot has noted, 'secularism and socio-economic develop- 
ment were supplanted by entirely different values in the nation's political discourse, 
and the Congress itself appealed to ethno-religious sentiments' (Jaffrelot 1996: 9). 


^ Madan has nghtly noted that it is no business of an Indian secular state to ‘be involved in repairing 
or building temples and mosques’ (see Madan 1992). However, it was a government in India that 
helped, by its actions and non-actions, to bring down the mosque at Ayodhya It is, therefore, now 
the business of the government to ensure that no Hindu temple is constructed on a site that belongs to 
Muslims 
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Electoral appeals made on the basis of religion—and especially those that attack 
another’s religion—are illegal under the Representation of the People Act, which 
has in fact from time to time been enforced in election law cases. 

However, it 1s not at all clear that an appeal to ‘Hindu pride’ or criticisms of 
government policies said to have ‘pampered’ Muslims, however reprehensible, are 
non-secular. In fact, these slogans arise out of a different framework, in which all 
politically conscious Indians across the entire political spectrum are implicated, 
namely, the construction of a united nation out of the diverse human elements that 
comprise India. It is because there is no other alternative to Hindu nationalism to 
achieve that goal except the conversion of secularism into an ideology celebrating 
Indian diversities that the problems arise. For secularism cannot bear that load: it 
has no emotional basis to appeal to a mass public. Celebration of diversity may 
work in the United States—where ethnic identities have anyway become greatly 
attenuated—as long as ethnic group members do not demand corporate recogni- 
tion in schools and other public institutions and as long as the members of all 
ethnic groups adhere to the American political creed that recognises in principle 
only individual citizens.’ The sentiment of American patriotism thus combines in 
an effective merger with the emotional ties to one's ethnic or religious group. 

However, the attempt to convert secularism into a principle of interreligious 
pluralism in India, instead of a principle of separation of state and religion, comes a 
cropper on several grounds. First, it provides no sentimental basis that can compete 
with the slogan of Hindu pride., Second, it is itself an anti-secular position, for it 

„demands ‘respect for all religions’, which is none of the business of a secular state. 
Although it is true that the principle of separation itself arose as a consequence 
of interreligious pluralism in the United States, the addition to that idea of state 
‘respect for all religions’ opens a space for the intrusion.of all kinds of denomi- 
national and non-denominational practices that offend non-believers and some 
smaller religious sects as well. These include such practices as religious prayer 
in American schools or Hindu religious invocations at the beginning of meetings 
in district administrative offices, pledges of allegiance to the American flag that 
require non-believers to be loyal to God if they are to be loyal to the United States, 
direct state contributions to religious schools or indirect contributions through tax 
exemptions, exemption of temple lands .in India from land ceilings legislation, 
and many other practices, of these types in both countries. Third, it falsely credits 
all religions and faiths—in a characteristically Hindu manner—with tolerance, a 
position that cannot stand a moment’s reflection. 

While many aspects of Buddhist and a few of the smaller Protestant religions can 
perhaps be said to be tolerant and respectful of other faiths, this can hardly be said of 
Roman Catholicism throughout most of its history, of Islam in principle—though 
it has often been tolerant in practice—or of Judaism. Judaism has no respect for 
other faiths; it simply ignores them. Catholicism thrived for a millennium upon 
anti-Semitism. Lutheranism surpassed all other Christian sects for the virulence 


5 Leaving aside, of course, the special position of Amencan Indian groups that have the status of 
‘nations’ recognised in treaties made with the United States. 
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of its anti-Semitism. And Islam proclaims Mohammad—and only he—as the last 
prophet of God. Nor can I understand how a religion such as Hinduism, based 
1n its very essence on principles of hierarchy, discrimination, ritual pollution, and 
outcasting, has come to be seen as the epitome of tolerance. In today's world, 
it is religious minorities and secular values that are in grave danger in societies 
such as Iran with established religions, or in India itself where it is dangerous for 
secular writers to comment on the Sikh scriptures and where Christian missions 
and missionaries must be on guard against militant Hindu surveillance of their 
activities. Further, as we have seen in the Rushdie case and less dramatically in 
the harassment of scholars of Sikhism outside of India, it 1s only in liberal secular 
societies that the victims of religious faith and zealotry can be protected. I find 
no basis 1n any of this—and much more that could be said of religious beliefs and 
practices—for the construction of a political edifice for a secular state. 

Madan has condemned ‘the intellectuals’ for failing to draw the proper impli- 
cations of their own recognition that Indians are ‘moved by religion as by nothing 
else’ and for adhering ‘too seriously’ instead to ideologies of ‘liberalism, or 
Marxism, and secularism’ (Madan 1992) Here again comes secularism as an 
ideology instead of an orientation or a practice, which must now, however, bend 
to the faith of the Indian peoples. Secularism must be replaced by ‘a pluralist 
political philosophy, which offers recognition and respect to the religious-minded 
person as it does to the atheist...but which grants no special privileges to any 
group’. Secularism is seen here as an ideology that ridicules ‘religion as opium 
or poison’ and 1s to blame for landing ‘us in Ayodhya’ (ibid.). Although some 
secularists certainly consider religion a bane on society, it is in no way a central 
feature of secularism as a principle in liberal democracies. Further, Madan’s posi- 
tion that secularism is responsible for Ayodhya is regrettably consistent with the 
BJP point of view. In truth, it was widespread departure from secular principles 
that culminated in the militant Hindu destruction of the mosque at Ayodhya. 

Iam at a loss to understand Madan's argument that secularism in India has been 
in practice anti-religious, involving ridicule of India's faiths. Although I have 
heard and read statements of this sort by others whom I respect, as I do Madan, I 
have not found in thirty-six years of travelling around India any politicians of any 
persuasion who have publicly ridiculed religion in this way. Nor did Nehru do 
so, whatever he may have felt about the matter. On the other hand, I have heard 
many militant Hindus condemn Islam and ridicule with laughter what they wrongly 
and ignorantly consider to be its fundamental precepts, and I have a book by Arun 
Shourie which does the same in a pseudo-sophisticated manner (see Shourie 1995). 
No Indian politician I have ever met would dare to condemn Hindu religion from 
any public platform. Moreover, I can hardly think of a handful of Hindu politicians 
who, in their hearts, even felt this way. On the contrary, I have countless times 
heard all kinds of lessons drawn from Hindu religion, philosophy, and mythology 
by Hindu politicians of left, right, and centre. 

But, Madan would argue, it is not just a question of open attack upon religion and 
religious faith as such, but the very processes of secularisation that seek to *delimit 
and devalue the role of religion in society' (see Madan 1997: 276). Beteille 


D 
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and Vanaik have dealt effectively with Madan's argument here (Beteille 1994: 
559-66; Vanaik 1997: 152-62).© I cannot add much to their criticisms of his 
position. Madan's position on secularisation cannot amount to more than a railin g 
against inevitability. He is anthopomorphisıng a set of processes that exist largely 
independently of the roles of particular actors in them. Moreover, even allowing 
for the obvious fact that some participants in processes of secularisation are anti- 
religious, religious faith continues to flourish in the United States—despite the 
thoroughgoing secularisation of most aspects of everyday life in a technologically 
advanced society and the fact that, even allowing for all the breaks in the wall 
of separation, the United States remains the prototypical model of the liberal 
democratic secular state in today’s world.’ 

But then, Madan has a reply to this also. Religion is not the same in the 
United States and India, where it is all-encompassing and cannot be separated 
from the mundane aspects of daily life. This is an argument for Indian or Asian 
exceptionalism, which does not stand up. Religion occupies the lives of Hasidic 
Jews of New York as much, if not more, than the lives of any Hindu or Muslim 
in India, even to the extent of their closing their businesses early on Fridays, all 
day Saturdays, and on all Jewish holidays. But when one visits their shops or 
calls to buy a computer or a camera, it is strictly a matter of dollars and cents, 
strictly secular in other words. And how could it be otherwise? And how have 
the secular processes of market development in any way affected the faith of these 
Jews? And how has 'the construction of an Indian ideology of religious pluralism 
and tolerance. . .been rendered problematic’ (Madan 1997: 216) by such processes 
when. 1n the land in which the whole idea ‘of religious pluralism and tolerance’ 
was invented—I mean again the United States, not India—as a companion to the 
secular state, such an idea remains non-problematic? 

Madan agrees with Nandy that it is not only ‘secularists’, but ‘religious zealots’ 
who are ‘against religious tolerance and religion itself’ (1997: 274-75).8 This is 
a strange position. It is, first of all, not ‘secularists’ in general, maybe not even 
‘secular humanists’ in particular, who occupy this space. Marxists and the Soviet 
state certainly were opposed to religion, and Hitler also did not care much for 


6 Vanaik's summary and cntique (1997) of the posinons of Nandy, Madan, and Parekh is estimable 
as much for its clarity as its soundness. 

7 Donald E Smuth used three cnteria to define the liberal democratic secular state. (i) the individual's 
right to the free practice of religion, (11) the individual's relationship to the state as a citizen rather than 
as a member of a religious group, and (ui) ‘separation of state and religion’ By these three measures, 
he remarked, the United States came ‘close’ to perfection, though he thought there remained ‘obvious 
anomalies as well as important issues yet to be decided’ (1963). 1 do not think the position of the 
United States has changed in a major way during the past thirty-five years, though the ‘anomalies’ 
certainly remain and, of course, there will always be ‘important issues . to be decided’ For a radical 
seculanst, one’s satisfaction at the proximuty of the United States to perfection as a secular state has to 
be rather limited. It is from a recognition of how fragile the structure of the secular state appears from 
this perspective, rather than from ethnocentric pde, that 1 shudder at the prospect of the dismantling of 
the even more fragile barriers to the triumph of communalist nationalism and Hindu religiosity in India. 

8 Madan here cites approvingly Ashis Nandy’s argument (see Nandy 1990. 69-93). 
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conventional rehgion, but in no liberal democracy has it been the position of any 
significant group that religious tolerance or religion should be eliminated. As for 
the intolerance of ‘religious zealots’, Madan and Nandy are hoist by their own 
petards here. What is the history of religion in the West if not a history of religious 
zealotry, religious warfare, and persecution of persons of other faiths? The idea 
that Indian history has been at all different in this respect is another myth, shattered 
by the endemic warfare among the militant sects of India that long preceded the 
arrival of British rule (see van der Veer 1989: 133ff and passim), but which Madan 
and Nandy conveniently ignore in their idealisation of Indian religious tolerance 
that has to be somehow reconstructed from the true faiths of the Indian people. 

Let us make no mistake about it. Madan and Nandy are making a plea for the 
preservation, protection, and propagation of religion in Indian public life, for its 
integration in the public life and business of the state. But it is true religion they 
wish to promote, not the religious zealotry and faith as ideology that the BJP pro- 
motes. It is Gandhian religion that unites all faiths in a common, peaceful search 
for wanscendent truths.? Clearly, they reject both the principles of Jefferson! 
and those of Nehru. More important, their goal is nothing but a pipe dream in 
a country where politicians make a living out of instigating ethnic and religious 
conflicts. The only political remedies against the most dramatic recent instances 
of such behaviour—namely, militant Hindu efforts to consolidate a Hindu nation 
while encouraging anti-Muslim sentiments—can come from counter-efforts to 
form coalitions of caste and communal groupings in pursuit of secular goals in 
a society that maintains and respects diversities of all sorts. The peaceful pur- 
suit of interreligious dialogue through the ‘recovery of religious tolerance’ has no 
meaning for those groups who have seen themselves as oppressed and discrim- 
inated against in Hindu society: Muslims, backward castes, Scheduled Castes, 
and Scheduled Tribes. For all these groups, secularism means tolerance, accep- 
tance, equality, non-discrimination, not Brahmanical or Gandhian searches for 
transcendent interreligious truths.!! 


? What else are we to make of the following statements of Nandy ‘The moral of the story is this the 
time has come for us to recognize that instead of trying to build religious tolerance on the good faith or 
conscience of a small group of de-ethnicized, middle-class politicians, bureaucrats and intellectuals, 
a far more serious venture would be to explore the philosophy, the symbolism and the theology of 
tolerance in the various faiths of the citizens and hope that the state systems in South Asta may learn 
something about religious tolerance from everyday Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, and/or Sikhism, rather 
than wish that ordinary Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and Sikhs will learn tolerance from the vanous 
fashionable secular theories of statecraft" And, ‘Religious tolerance outside the bounds of secularism 
is exactly what it says itis. It not only means tolerance of religions but also a tolerance that 1s religious’ 
(see Nandy 1990 86, 91) 

10 jt will not do to cite Jefferson's proclaimed belief in the existence of ‘humanistic values’ embodied 
in the life of Jesus and Socrates as akin to Gandhi's search for the universal truths embodied ın all 
faiths Jefferson's writings on this matter appear to have been defensive, to combat the charge that he 
was a non-believer, rather than to promote a religion of ‘secular humanism’ (see Ellis 1997: 215). 

II WH Morris-Jones pointed out that Indira Gandhi’s victory ın the 1971 elections—in the days 
when she wore the secular garb—had something to do with ‘secularism’, which ‘meant much to the 
Muslims’ and ‘may also have meant something to scheduled and lower caste groups’ (1971: 728). 
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II 


Secularism as ideology 


Secularism has become not only an ideology in India, but, as I have myself argued 
elsewhere, a nationalist ideology. Madan too remarks that 'the nationalism of 
the pre-independence days and today's secularism are essentially the same ideas' 
(Madan 1997: 266). I am not sure when secularism became an ideology in India, 
before or after independence.!? Insofar as the pre-independence period is con- 
cerned, it is certain only that the Indian National Congress stood for the unity of 
all the Indian peoples against British colonialism and against either the identifica- 
tion of the Indian nation with the Hindu population or with the separatist Muslim 
ideology that led to the division of India and the creation of Pakistan. Aware of 
the multiplicity of divisions among the Indian peoples that they considered poten- 
tially divisive, Indian nationalist elites invented and constructed a new history of 
India based more on interpretation and hope than on much factual evidence that 
all the peoples of India shared a common civilisation, whatever their religious, 
linguistic, or other cultural distinctions, and that they had all been striving from 
time immemorial to establish an Indian state that would comprise all its peoples 
into one nation. On this rather feeble and highly contested construction, lacking 
not only evidence but any sentimental basis for mass mobilisation, the Congress 
managed to build a mass movement that appealed to somewhat less than half the 
population of India at the most. It did so by focusing the attention of its rank and 
file and the wider population upon the iniquity of rule by a foreign country, and, at 
critical moments, by allowing Gandhi to mobilise increasing numbers of Indians 
through direct and indirect appeals to their religious faith. 

Neither of these props of Indian nationalism had anything to do with secularism. 
The predominant leaders of the Congress argued rather that the only workable basis 
for creating a united Indian nation was the construction of a ‘composite nation- 
alism' that recognised and respected the differences and diversities of the various 
peoples of India while seeing them all as contributions to the historic majesty of an 
encompassing and tolerant Indian civilisation. Secularism was the principle that 
would bind the various peoples of India, a principle that demanded mutual respect 
for differences, avoidance of any social conflicts that would distract attention from 
the main task of overthrowing British rule in India, and disallowing the right of 
any one of the distinctive cultures—especially its religious cultures—to stand for 
the whole. Already this was a heavier burden than the secular principle carried in 
its country of birth, where there was little talk of nation but, instead, of a people 
whose coming together depended upon disregarding the fundamental religious dif- 
ferences then—and still—obtaining, and eliminating the right of any one religion to 
*establishment', that is, to be the official religion of the state with all the privileges 
of dissemination and imposition upon others that would have been involved. 


12 The Rudolphs note that ‘the lesson of partition was that religious politics kills’, and that, ‘as a 
result, India began its career as an independent state with a powerful commitment not only to a secular 
state but also to seculansm as an ideology' (1987: 38). 
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Secularism really came into its own as an ideology in India after independence 
in the aftermath of the wreckage of Indian unity through the partition of the country 
and the assassination of Gandhi. The first forever condemned any kind of separatist 
or secessionist movement that might further fragment the imagined Indian nation. 
The second for a time limited the potential for the spread of Hindu nationalism. 
Since it was the appeal to religious sentiment that was seen as the principle cause of 
the break-up of India, a major rule of the post-independence Indian state in dealing 
with popular movements based upon cultural difference was that no movement 
whatsoever would be recognised or granted any rights or privileges if it was based 
upon an appeal to religious belief or upon the recognition of the corporate right of 
a religious community for political recognition (see Brass 1974: 17). Secularism 
after independence, therefore, became transformed into an ideology that banned 
politica] mobilisation of religious groups for corporate recognition, though the 
rights of all cultura] groups, including religious groups, were to be protected in 
ways defined and circumscribed by Articles 29 and 30 of the Constitution of 
India.!? At the same time, the secular ideology was turned into a justification for 
the creation of a strong centralised state, one that would ignore, restrain, or repress 
religious and other cultural movements deemed threatening to the unity of India 
and that would allow it to concentrate its efforts on the secular goals of economic 
development and the transformation of India into a diii industialised and, 
increasingly as time went on, a militarised state. 

In the process, the basic minimum needs of the people were ignored and upper 
caste dominance in Indian society was maintained. For a time during Indira 
Gandhi's heyday, regional forces were subdued through her political manipula- 
tions in every state in the Union until, finally, she and the secular edifice of the 
Indian state began to crumble and fall in the Punjab. Since her death, regional 
forces have multiplied and upper caste political dominance has come to an end 
in those states, particularly in the north, where upper castes had held sway, and 
in the central government as well. Intercommunal and intercaste conflict have 
replaced what Nigam has characterised as the ‘hegemonic nationalist project’ in 
which ‘secularism’ was complicit. ‘Secularism’s complicity with a hegemonic 
nationalist project’ (Nigam 1996: 1168) was a function of its identification with 
the strong state, maintaining its dominance against all regional, religious, and 
caste interests that threatened its territorial integrity. In practice, this strong state 
became a vehicle for maintaining upper caste dominance and the right of its polit- 
ical leaders and bureaucrats to make huge corrupt profits from its control over the 
avenues to wealth in the so-called socialist state. Indeed, the myth of the secular 


15 Article 30 is the one most relevant to the question of separation of state and religion It permuts ‘all 
minorities, whether based on religion or language’, to ‘have the right to establish and administer edu- 
cational institutions of their choice’ and prohibits the state, ‘in granting aid to educational institutions", 
from discriminating ‘against any educational mstitution on the ground that it is under the management 
of a minority, whether based on religion or language’ In effect, Article 30 goes against one of the 
cardinal precepts of the ‘wall of separation’ doctrine that prohibits state aid to educational institutions 
managed by religious groups. 
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state and its justification for state aggrandisement were themselves enhanced by 
the prevalence of ethnic conflict of all sorts, which at once allowed state leaders to 
proclaim the state’s secular neutrality above the fray while justifying the need for 
further centralisation and enhancement of state powers, including vast increases 
in an array of old and new ‘security’ forces.!4 

It is wrong, however, to think that adherence to secular principles and practices 
necessarily means adherence also to an ‘ideology of secularism. . .in the Entighten- 
ment sense of the term’, which Madan attributes to Nehru (Madan 1997: 270). In 
this respect, I disagree not only with Madan but with Gellner and Bailey. Gellner, in 
his usual provocative manner, went to the extent of proclaiming himself an Enlight- 
enment 'fundamentalist'.'? Bailey forfeited a portion of the ground on which he 
stood in his criticism of Madan by proclaiming secular humanism as a religious 
faith like any other (Bailey 1991: 229). It is here where the muddle-headedness 
enters and befuddles the arguments on both sides. 

Secularism is a principle that has been adhered to by people of many faiths and 
of no faiths. Indeed, it has been argued by many people—an argument to which 
Madan himself refers—that the secular principle itself arises, at least in part, out 
of Christian religious thought, not just the Enlightenment. It loses its force as a 
binding principle for both people of faith and those without faith if it is transformed 
into an ideology for those of no faith. Moreover, the main proclaimed political 
enemy of the secularists in India, the RSS family of organisations, itself insists that 
it adheres to true secularism as opposed to the ‘pseudo-secularism’ of the Congress. 
This playing with terms is somewhat like the old argument about nonalignment in 
which all parties proclaimed their faith in it while accusing each other of departing 
from it in principle or practice. Nonalignment is now a dead issue, but secularism is 
not. It remains an important orientation and a set of practices in Indian politics that 
represent the best hope for the maintenance of the unity of India while maintaining 
a degree of civilised political behaviour in the country. 

IfI am right, then it is a great error on the part of Madan and Nandy to undermine 
secularism as orientation and practice in Indian politics. It is, for example, an 
egregious error to blame 'the weakness of the secular state" for the destruction of 
‘the Akal Takht in Amritsar in 1984 and the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya in 1992’ 
because of its failure ‘to overcome the challenge of communalism’ (see Madan 
1997: 272). It was rather deliberate deviation from secular practices on the part of 
political leaders and misuse of the apparatus of the state for religious purposes that 
were responsible for both these events. In the first case, it is well enough known that 
Indira Gandhi departed from her father’s practices by supporting a fanatical, half- 
mad religious preacher to undermine Congress’s principal rival in Punjab politics, 


14 Cf. D.A. Washbrook (1982. 179-80): "Through policies which promote internal divisiveness, the 
territorial secular state can keep itself out of and above the fray of ethnic politics. Indeed, ıt can do more 
and stand as the independent arbiter between the claims of rival ethnicities whose members perceive 
themselves to have more to fear from one another than from tt.’ 

15 A ‘humble adherent’, as he put it, of ‘Enlightenment Rationalist Fundamentalism’ (1991: 80). 
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the Akali Dal. In the second case, as I have already said above, the government 
of Uttar Pradesh under the leadership of Kalyan Singh 1s directly responsible for 
the destruction of the mosque at Ayodhya, as is the central government and its 
prime minister, Narasimha Rao, who failed to protect it, as Nehru would surely 
have done, by dismissing the state government before, not after, the destruction of 
the mosque. 

* tis also a great error to condemn the parties and leaders that do adhere to secular 
practices, such as the Samajwadi Party of Mulayam Singh Yadav and the Bahujan 
Samaj Party of Kanshi Ram and Mayawati. Their secular credentials arise not only 
from the fact that they place ‘material matters above matters of faith’, but because 
of the very fact that Madan condemns, namely, that they also ‘woo. . .the Muslim 
voters’ (1997: 272). Wooing Muslim voters is not the same as recognising Islam 
as a State religion or as an equal religion with Hinduism in India, either of which 
would obviously violate secular principles. 

Muslims in India have had a long list of grievances that are mostly secular in 
nature: discrimination in employment opportunities; discrimination against the 
use of the Urdu language in the face of the constitutional provisions designed to 
protect it; destruction of Muslim property; and killing of Muslims by the police 
in riots. In addition, they have had other grievances that are on the borderline 
between the secular and the non-secular, such as the movement to restore the 
minority character of the Aligarh Muslim University (AMU).16 

On the wrong side of the secular-non-secular divide, Muslim religious and 
political leaders have also insisted upon the retention of their system of personal 
law. This indeed does represent a compromise on secular principles, for it permits 
a religious community to maintain a code of religiously sanctified laws!" against 
the principle of the secular state that the laws, civil and criminal, apply equally to 
all irrespective of their faith. It should be noted, however, that it was Nehru who 
presided over this compromise, indeed a tacit bargain under which the loyalty of the 
orthodox Muslim leadership to India and to the Congress in the face of the Pakistan 


16 Comparisons are sometimes made between the AMU and Brandeis University in the greater Boston 
area Although many Jews identify positively with Brandeis University, as with its namesake, and think 
of it in some ways as ‘their university’, it should be pointed out that the university is not called the 
Brandeis Jewish University, that its namesake was a Supreme Court justice noted for his defence of free 
speech, a supreme upholder of ‘individualist aspirations of the Amencan Declaration of Independence’ 
and an adherent of ‘libertarian views on expression’ (Jacobsohn 1993: 165, 186), and that the University 
establishes no quotas or standards designed to maintain a Jewish-Christian student population ratio or 
any other non-secular standards or principles It is simply a private University established by Jewish 
and non-Jewish philanthropists, some of whom ‘were simple admurers of Justice Brandeis’ Nor is 

“there any provision that the governing board of the University must be predominantly Jewish. I am 
indebted to a personal communication from Amelie Rorty for some of the information in this paragraph, 
including the quote. - 

17 In a recent article, Ashgar Ali Engineer (1998) has argued against the Muslim leadership in India 
that ‘the Muslim personal law is not divine in the sense the Quranic injunctions are’ and calls for 
‘reforms within the Islamic frame-work'. 
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movement was purchased with the understanding that they would be left in control 
of their religious institutions and personal laws in an independent India.!? 

The question is: how significant a deviation from secularism 1s this? On the one 
hand, ıt does not meet the standard set by constitutional law in the United States. 
On the other hand, Madan has argued that the American standard, what he calls 
‘unreformed secularism’, cannot be applied to India. What is needed for India is 
equal respect by the state for all religions and an 'ideology of religious pluralism 
and tolerance' in society. The preservation of separate systems of personal law is 
the most significant example in India of such state respect and societal tolerance 
for Islam. 

There is a sense, moreover, in which the acceptance of the Muslim right to 
maintain separate personal laws of marriage and inheritance can be reconciled with 
‘secularism’. The Rudolphs, for example, have argued that, in India, ‘the meaning 
of. . .secularism historically has encompassed the celebration and constitutional 
protection of cultural diversity as well as the protection of equal rights of citizens 
1n a secular state’ (Rudolph and Rudolph 1987: 47). In other words, secularism 
in India grants group as well as individual rights. Insofar as the granting of group 
rights means that the state chooses to remain aloof from certain matters important 
to recognised groups, including religious groups, it opens the prospect that some 
individuals may end up being more equal than others. To use the most famous 
example, Mormons—and Muslims by extension from that famous case!®—may 
have only one legal wife in the United States, but Muslims in India may have 
four. A secular state, it may be argued, need not concern itself with how many 
wives different groups choose to have and may disregard the fact that the practice 
was sanctioned by Islam's prophet, Mohammad. Hindus and other non-Muslims 


18 The Rudolphs argue that thus deviation from secular principles on Nehru’s part arose from his 
desire to assuage Muslim fears, that 1s, from ‘a deep concern to insure that Muslims in secular India 
would feel not only safe but at home’ He did this, they say, by adding to their status as ‘citizens-with 
equal rights’ in India the communal right to exist as ‘a self-governing religious community in charge 
of its own personal law’ (1987 40) Although I believe the Congress’s and Nehru's commitment to 
the Muslim clerics preceded independence, the Rudolphs' formulation also makes sense with respect 
to the continuation of the pre-independence bargain. Rajiv Gandhu's much-cnticised turnaround in the 
famous Shah Bano case was, in fact, consistent with the pre-independence bargain and with Nehru's 
commutment to the Muslims of India It was a reflection of his political idiocy that, on the advice of 
persons such as the thoroughly seculansed Muslim, Arif Mohammad Khan, in his cabinet, he initially 
chose to accept the decision of the Supreme Court in this case, which regrettably did not restrict itself 
to applying the applicable criminal law to the case but added a gratuitous interpretation of the Quran 
to 1ts judgement written by Chief Justice Chandrachud as well as an obiter dictum calling for the 
establishment of a uniform civil code (see Embree 1987 58-60) See also the Rudolphs’ comments 
on this case, in which they note that, ın his turnaround, Rajiv in effect reverted to Nehru’s position that 
allowed the Muslims of India ‘some measure of self-regulation’ (1987: 45) 

19 Reynolds v United States,98 US 146, 166 (1879), and see the comments on this case and the 
same issue in an Israeli case, which should be of great interest to Indians (Jacobsohn 1993 31-35). 
In the latter case, an Israeli Jew argued that he should be entitled to the right of polygamy as much as 
any Muslim in Israel! His plea was turned down. The court acknowledged the right of the Muslim 
community to regulate its own internal affairs on such matters as marriage, but not the right of non- 
Muslims to opt for Muslim customs in order to avoid the applicable criminal ordinance. 
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in India may have only one wife legally. Alimony payments also may differ for 
Hindus and Muslims who divorce, among many other differences. In making such 
discriminations, it may nevertheless be argued that the state is not establishing 
either Hindu religion or Islam; it is simply choosing to allow a distinctive religious 
group to follow its own laws in a restricted sphere. It becomes a group right rather 
than a religious right in which it is not the business of the state to concern itself with 
the divine or secular origins of the laws in question. This is, in fact, consistent with 
the position that the British took in withdrawing *the state from "interference" in 
matters of indigenous culture and religion', though the British, as is well known, 
did not follow this principle consistently (see Washbrook 1982: 164-65). 

But Madan wants to go further than this. He wants not just non-interference by 
the state in distinctive groups' cultural and religious practices, but state respect for 
them. As an unreformed— indeed a radical—secularist myself, I must say that I 
consider this a significant departure from secular principles, whether applied to the 
personal law issue or to other matters. The secular state should not enforce Muslim 
personal laws. It should, on the contrary, make a space for secular Muslims to 
have access to the civil laws, something lacking in India as it is to secular Jews and 
non-Jews in Israel as well. But I also think the militant Hindu demand for the estab- 
lishment of a Uniform Civil Code in India is based not on the desire to purify the 
secular state in India, but to assimilate Muslims into a Hindu-dominated state. Itis, 
in a word, hypocritical. Madan’s position is not the same as the BJP's here. Nor is 
ithypocritical He simply wants to have it both ways: respect for the separate faiths 
of Indians without political appeals to their desire to retain their separateness, 20 

But, in fact, the principle obstacles to a hypocritical Hindu nationalism, claiming 
to be genuinely secular but in fact seeking to infuse nationalism with Hindu reli- 
giosity, come from the parties of the left and of the backward and lower castes. In 
the case of the Communist left, adherence to secular principles is part and parcel of 
their entire ideology. Moreover, the Communist parties in Kerala and West Bengal 
have demonstrated their ability, for the most part, to prevent communal violente. 
They do not make appeals to the reli gious sentiments of Hindu or Muslim voters; 
they do not instigate communal riots to gain the support of one community against 
the other, as the Congress and the BJP have often done; and they enforce the law 
against riot-mongers when violence does break out, ensuring that the police act 
impartially. 

The ideological basis for secularism among the other left parties in north India, 
those representing especially the interests of the backward and lower castes, is 


20 It should also be pointed out that this tolerance of the Muslim desire to maintain separate personal 
laws 1s not the same as the anti-secular position of the state of Israel, which imposes orthodox Jewish 
personal law upon all Jews irrespective of their adherence to orthodox Judaism or their atheism or 
secularism, though allowing Muslims and Christrans their own system of personal laws. In short, 
Israel maintains a version of the Ottoman millet system, with an ‘established’ religion for the majority 
that is not, however, imposed on other religious groups. It 18, 1n other words, a case of respect for the 
faiths of others, but not for the wishes of non-believers within either the dominant Jewish community, or 
in the non-dominant communities who remain subject to the religious laws of their respective Muslim 
or Christian communities 
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less principled than that of the Communist parties. It is based more upon the 
necessities of coalition building in which the Muslim vote—especially if it can be 
turned into a bloc vote across a whole region—must of necessity be combined with 
the, votes of backward and lower castes in order for these parties to defeat the BJP, 
whose political strategy is the opposite one of consolidating the Hindu community. 
For the latter strategic purpose, it is convenient to incite anti-Muslim sentiments 
from time to time and even to instigate communal riots when the BJP is out of 
power. The Congress stand on these matters 1s nowadays the least principled of all. 
Under Sonia Gandhi’s leadership—departing from both Indira Gandhi’s strategy 
of pandering to Hindu sentiment and from Nehru's policy of pandering to none— 
the Congress has been seeking to whip up Hindu-Muslim passions on the Ayodhya 
issue in order to win back the Muslim vote. 

The so-called ‘democratic, socialist, and secular forces’, therefore, contain a 
mixture of parties with mixed motives, some of them quite dubious. Their postures 
have also had mixed results. To the extent that interparty competition plays anti- 
Muslim and secular sentiments off against each other, Muslims become victims, 
against whom riotous acts of violence are often committed as a consequence. 
On the other hand, in West Bengal, Kerala, and Bihar, Muslim politicians either 
occupy significant positions of power or are protected by secular parties from being 
victimised. 

Muslims have become a kind of kickball in Indian politics in ways that could 
not happen in the United States with respect to any religious or cultural group. 
Democrats and Republicans pander to Jewish sentiments with regard to the state 
of Israel in order to gain Jewish votes. But there 1s a consensus in the country for 
support to the state of Israel. Further, any kind of anti-Semitic statement or action 
is out of bounds in American politics. The Christian right forces do not seek to 
arouse anti-Jewish sentiment to achieve power—and when they even come close 
to doing so, it weighs heavily against them ın a secular society. Most important, 
it is inconceivable in America that a political party could arise and stake its claim 
to power around the aim of turning America into a Christian nation-state in which 
Jews—not to mention the millions of Hindus and Muslims in the United States 
today—would have to acknowledge that they are political Christians in order to 
be entitled to full respect and rights as American citizens. 


III 
Secularism and the Indian nation-state 


What is the real source of all this confusion and double-talk concerning the fate 
and future of secularism in India? It has little or nothing in fact to do with the 
eroding effect of secularising processes upon the conditions of India's religious 
communities. It arises rather from the failures of the Indian state, society, and 
economy to achieve most of its stated goals. As Washbrook pointed out in 1982, 
there has been no ‘modernising transformation of the economy’, at least none that 
could place India even remotely in the company of the developed countries of 
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the West or Japan or any other of the Asian economies that have become fully 
or partly transformed, whatever their current (1998) economic difficulties. ‘In 
effect’, Washbrook argued, ‘the condition and situation of Indian society turn the 
generalisation of the secular territorial national identity into an improbable dream’ 
(1982: 178-79). I believe little has changed in these respects since Washbrook 
wrote—except that the pursuit of that dream has intensified even as it has remained 
improbable. 

The situation ın India remains one of abject, degrading poverty, illiteracy, and ill 
health for the overwhelming majority of the people of the country, on the one hand, 
and a life of ease and comfort within India for the corrupt political and bureaucratic 
classes that have profited immensely from the failures of the Indian state and a life 
full of prospects for their children studying, working, and advancing their careers 
in the United States, on the other hand. In the vast middle, among the urban lower 
middle classes and the sons and daughters of the peasantry whose parents cannot 
even imagine sending their children to the United States, there is a great scramble 
for the limited advancement opportunities available within India, mainly still in 
government service. Despite the enormous bloatedness of the Indian bureaucracies 
and the speed at which they have increased since independence to the advantage 
of few but their masters and occupants, there are not enough jobs to go around to 
satisfy the appetites of these tens of millions of job seekers. Out of the demands 
of these classes have sprung a vast array of caste, language, tribal, and religious 
movements for the creation of separate units within or without, but mostly within 
the Indian Union, or for reservations of jobs and places in educational institutions 
within existing units, that would provide them all with the jobs they crave. 

Even where the demands for recognition and maintenance of a group's distinc- 
tive cultural attributes precede or seem incidental to the demand for jobs, they are 
always associated with ideal and material benefits of one kind or another that will 
accrue to specific leadership elements within the group. If the benefits accrued 
are confined only to the elites who lead these movements, they soon face dissi- 
dence and revolt within the new units they create or over the compromises they 
have felt compelled to make. The new dissidents soon turn to violent means, are 
labelled terrorists by the Indian state, and are seen as grave threats to the sacred 
unity of the Indian nation. Those who would offer these leaders and their tens of 
millions of followers seeking political and economic advancement solace through 
interreligious faith mock them and their aspirations, some of which are completely 
secular, others of which arise out of cultural, including religious, differences with 
the spokesmen for an Indian state heretofore dominated by upper caste Hindus. 

The response of the dominant elites to such demands since independence has 
been that the dreams of the tens of millions threaten to shatter the dreams of the 
founders and leaders of the Indian state for unity, economic advancement, and 
respect in the broader world dominated by the powerful states. Having barely suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its unity, having miserably failed at economic advancement, 
and having utterly failed to achieve international respect in the world, India's polit- 
ical elites have found their scapegoats, conceptual and substantial. The conceptual 
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scapegoat is the process of secularisation and the loss of religious tolerance. The 
substantial scapegoats are the Muslim community and all those other communi- 
ties, such as the Sikhs and the Kashmiris and the various tribal groupings in the 
north-east, even the backward and lower castes of north India and elsewhere, who 
have demanded ‘privileges’, who have been ‘pampered’, who have been seen to 
push ahead of upper caste Hindus, reversing—however fancifully—the natural 
order of things. 

In the process, the ruling party, which under Nehru at least—and for some time 
under his daughter as well—had adhered to secular principles, abandoned them 
and turned to pandering to—not the minorities—but the vast so-called majority of 
Hindus, thereby opening a conceptual and political space for the militant Hindu 
nationalists who knew better how to pander. The answer of the declining Congress 
and the nsing BJP to the Muslim community came on 6 December 1992 in an act 
of destruction for which both bear responsibility, direct as well as—and not merely 
as—indirect. 

The answer to the demands from the backward and lower castes has been less 
direct and far more complicated, containing a mixture of elements. The thrust 
of the response of the dominant upper caste elites, however, has been similar 
to the answer to the Muslims. Just as militant Hindus say that Muslims have 
not been discriminated against, they have been pampered and Hindus have been 
pushed aside to make room for them, so upper caste Hindus in general have turned 
the tables on the backward castes by proclaiming themselves as the true victims. 
This took the form, first, of the grotesque media coverage, especially by that 
quintessential spokesman for the glitziest of the Hindu upper classes, India today, 
of the burning-to-death of upper caste Hindu youths against the implementation of 
the Mandal Commission recómmendations on reservations, thereby spurring other 
depressed and deranged youths to engage in this grisly horror of self-destruction. 
This was then followed by a response from the BJP which made use of these images 
of horror to mobilise upper caste Hindu votes by portraying the upper caste Hindus 
as 'victims'.?! A further response is yet in the early stages and is associated with 
the continuing globalisation of the Indian economy. However slow that process in 
India, it is certain to provide new places for upper caste Hindus in the multinational 
companies and to make government positions less desirable in comparison. Indeed, 
to the extent that the capitalist market economy becomes dominant in India, it will 
marginalise government in India, as it has elsewhere in the world. The upper castes 
will then allow the backward and lower castes to occupy the increasingly degraded 
positions in government bureaucracies—degraded in comparison to those that will 
be available to upper castes in the multinational companies. As always, the lower 
castes will get the leavings.?4 


21 On the transmogrification of ‘the upper caste elite’ into ‘oppressed’ victims dunng the anti-Mandal 
agitation, see Nigam (1996: 1168) 

22 For a similar argument, see Milner and Sahay (1997. 16) ‘An optimist might say that the uprising 
of the Backwards and their political victories have been revolutionary, the ancient caste system is finally 
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India's answer to the world has been the nuclear explosions of the summer of 
1998 and its defiance of the threats of the great powers and the sentiments of an 
entire world in protest against this grotesque, provocative, and jingoistic display 
of its pretensions to national greatness. 

I will leave aside all the other answers that the Government of India has given, 
the lessons it has taught to Sikhs, Kashmiris, and others in the past fifteen years 
or so. What does it all amount to and what does it have to do with the issues of 
secularism? 

What it all amounts to is that the whole debate over the relevance of secularism 
for India is a marginal one, subordinate to the major issue for those who continue 
to contest for power at the centre of the Indian polity (cf. Vanaik 1997. 152). That 
issue concerns what definition of the Indian nation will best consolidate its people 
into a united engine for the transformation of the Indian state into a colossus in 
the world, equal to the greatest states, a member of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, a nuclear power. The BJP has a clear answer to this question. It 
proposes to create a homogeneous Indian nation-state into which all other religious 
and cultural groups may enter provided they accept Hindu nationality infused with 
Hindu religiosity as their creed. 

Standing in the way of the BJP's goal are four sets of forces: the Communist 
left, the parties of the backward and Scheduled Castes, the regional parties that 
dominate approximately half the states of the Indian Union, and what remains 
of the once-mighty Congress. They are all more or less secular in orientation 
and in practice, though only the Communist parties can be said to be consistently 
secular 1n principle. Many of the leaders of the backward and Scheduled Caste 
parties are rude, uncouth, and corrupt. Many of the leaders of the regional parties 
are also corrupt, ludicrous in some cases as well, if not rude and uncouth. The 
Congress—outside of Maharashtra—is a declining and pathetic organisation, led 
by a woman whose primary interest in politics 1s to prevent the exposure of the 
true recipients of the Bofors money. Most are willing to make alliances of all 
sorts, including in some cases alliances with the BJP itself for the sake of their 
own personal advancement. 

So, there is no solid phalanx of opposition to the BJP, which has behind it a 
relatively solid force comprised of cadres from the RSS. Most of the parties in 
Indian politics today, therefore, representing the vast majority of the population 
of the country, support secular principles and practices, but they are fragmented, 
disunited, and unreliable. The BJP represents a minority of the country, but prob- 
ably a majority of educated, upper caste and upper class opinion in north India 
and probably a significant minority in other parts of the country as well. What it 
lacks in popular support, it gains in organisationel unity and ideological coherence. 
The battle for the future of the Indian polity and the dream of Indian nationhood, 


dead A pessimist might say that by shifting to a liberal economy those of upper-caste backgrounds 
are likely to be largely successful in reproducing their privileges’ 
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therefore, is evenly balanced. It is also fateful for India, South Asia, and for the 
world now that both India and Pakistan have nuclear weapons, whose awesome 
but useless power their leaders fail to truly understand or appreciate. In this great 
struggle, whose significance the rest of the world can no longer afford to ignore, 
pious hopes for the recovery of religious tolerance and for the establishment of a 
secular state more in tune with some imagined truth shared by all faiths are largely 
beside the point. 
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The Babri Masjid and the secular contract 


Harold A. Gould 


This study examines the social-historical roots of the politicisation of the Babri Masjid It suggests 
that the contemporary symbolic manipulation of this historic structure, culminating in its physical 
destruction by the Sangh Parwar in 1992, for the purpose of legitimising the propagation of a Hindu 
ethno-religious state, constitutes a fanciful reformulanon of traditional Indian statecraft. It also sug- 
gests that the process of ‘de-seculartsation’ of the Indian state has been aided and abetted through 
the years by the ostensibly secular Congress Party's periodical willingness to play the communal card 
whenever this suited its tactical interests 


On 6 December 1992, so-called kar sevaks of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad led 
a frenzied assault on the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya which resulted in its total 
destruction. It was supported by a variety of groups that espouse the transformation 
of India into a Hindu-dominated ethnoreligious state. The most prominent of these, 
of course, were the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and its current political 
manifestation, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP).! 

Everyone who is knowledgeable about the complex interrelationship between 
religion and politics in India realised at the time that the moment the Babri Masjid 
crashed to the ground a fundamental change had occurred in this relationship. 
Not only in the modern era, but in the colonial period and even in the millen- 
nium of Muslim conquest which preceded both, the basis upon which most rulers 
ruled India (in whole or in part) was consensual, especially with regard to their 
policies toward religious communities. Despite their fanatical militancy during 
Islam's expansionist phase, Muslim conquerors eventually learned that their pow- 
erful onslaughts could bend Hinduism but not break it. The massive cultural power 
of Hindu civilisation, reaching back centuries in time and spread over a land of con- 
tinental proportions, gave it an enormous survival capacity. Therefore, once Islam 
had politically consolidated itself in India, the various and increasingly more com- 
plex and sophisticated royal courts that were established discovered that the success 
and survival of their kingdoms depended upon building governmental systems that 
incorporated Hindus into the administrative apparatus, afforded sub-autonomy to 
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Hindu vassals, and provided social space where Hindus could continue practising 
their cultural and religious traditions. 

In modern parlance, the Muslim rulers of India concluded in the face of India’s 
physical size, socio-religious diversity and social complexity that successful gov- 
ernment could be achieved only through the pursuit of consensual politics. The 
most noteworthy example of this, of course, was to be seen in the last of the Muslim 
state systems to rule over a significant portion of India, that of the Mughals, from 
1525 to 18572 While Akbar (1556 to 1605) represented the apex of the consen- 
sual style of politics which the Mughal system evolved, the fact is that all of the 
Mughal emperors were compelled to practice it to varying but significant degrees. 
Even Aurangzeb in reality did so, despite the conventional historiographical wis- 
dom which attributes the Mughal Empire’s disintegration to his rigid application 
of Islamic law. While there is some truth to this, it is only a relative truth. And 
even then, the extent to which it is true provides an obverse validation of the thesis 
that consensual politics alone has always been the magic key to political harmony 
and successful government in India. Aurangzeb’s Islamic hardline may have been 
responsible for dnving a wedge between the Muslim and Rajput elites who together 
had supplied the principle muscle behind imperial authority, and played a role in 
driving the Mahrattas into insurrection, but the essential processes of bargaining 
and accommodation between the central system and the many regional systems 
which enjoyed vassal status within the far-flung imperium continued. It was the 
reason why Aurangzeb found it possible to marshal the resources needed to wage 
a twenty-year campaign in the Deccan trying to subdue Shivaji and his successors. 
In Bayly’s words, ‘The Mughal emperor was Shah-an-Shah, “King of kings”, 
rather than king of India.’ He continues: 


The emperor’s power and wealth could be great, but only if he was skilled in 
extracting money, soldiers and devotion from other kings. He was a marshal of 
the kings, an entrepreneur in power. His tools were at once the siege train and the 
royal honors given out at the great assemblies (darbars) (Bayly 1988: 13-14). 


Both the British East India Company state and the British Raj which followed 
it were compelled by structural necessity to follow the same governmental model. 
In fact, the East India Company initially legitimised itself in indigenous cultural 
terms by accepting quasi-vassal status within the Mughal political culture (Pearson 
1985). As the Diwan of Bengal, after Plassey (1757), the Company became in 
effect the Delhi emperor's revenue collector for Bengal. As Company power 
spread to other parts of the country, the Governors-General, most particularly 
Warren Hastings, actively participated in the bargaining process that underlay 
membership in the Mughal imperium (Moon 1949). It was one of the principal 
means through which the East India Company consolidated this power. Following 


2 As we know, the period of full political viability of the Mughal imperium stretched from Babar 
(1526) to Aurangzeb (1707). From Aurangzeb's death (1707) until the removal and deportation of 
Bahadur Shah the Second (1859), following the Mutiny, it was mainly the Mughal political culture that 
endured amidst the gradual decay of the central system's coercive authonty. 
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the Mutiny, the Raj merely replaced the Mughal court as the country’s suzerain and 
gradually created an admixture of directly administered territories and vassalised 
princely states. They called it ‘honouring native custom’. Within the former, the 
process of political reforms, catalysed by emerging nationalism, eventually led to 
Indian independence. But throughout this process, the principle idioms of polit- 
ical interaction and control remained, of necessity, bargaining and manipulation 
among mutually indigestible socio-cultural entities. Within the ambit of the Raj 
there began a transition from Shah-an-Shah (i.e., the management of vassal states) 
to a federal structure which replicated in modern institutional terms the same gov- 
ernmental principles. 

In many ways, the Babri Masjid was from its inception emblematic of the dilem- 
mas that confronted attempts to create and maintain systems of government which 
could accommodate the social, cultural and religious diversity that all Indian state 
systems inevitably encompassed. Until the 1992 event, however, governmental 
responses to confrontations between Hindus and Muslims over the site were usu- 
ally attempts to effectuate compromises that would prevent violence and achieve 
some kind of inter-communal reconciliation. 

This may have been so even at the time of the Babri Masjid’s construction. 
The contemporary lay version of how the Babri Masjid got constructed on one 
of Hinduism’s most hallowed sites 1s, of course, that Babar personally instigated 
the demolition of a Hindu temple situated on the Ram Janambhumu after 1526, 
and had it replaced with a mosque in order to celebrate the triumph of Islam 
over Hinduism. In the words of V.S. Naipal, ‘In Ayodhya the construction of a 
mosque on the spot regarded as sacred by the conquered population was meant as 
an insult? But another version of the Masjid's origins is that it grew out of a visit 
which Babar made to Ayodhya in 1528 to pay his respects to a famous fakir, Quazal 
Abbas Qulandar, who resided there. In the words of Farzand Ahmed of Ayodhya: 
‘Fakir Quazal Abbas Qulandar. . apparently asked Babar to demolish the temple 
and build a mosque where he could offer namaz. According to historical accounts, 
Babar was reluctant to do so, but the Fakir prevailed on him and his wish was carried 
out.'^ If there is any validity to the latter version, then it is apparent that even in the 
16th century the first Mughal ruler foresaw the political implications of such a deed. 

The roots of politicisation as we understand it today commenced in the 19th cen- 
tury, at the threshold of the transition from East India Company to British Imperial 
tule. This first ‘modern’ incident, in the sense of having politically manipulable 
communal overtones, took place in February of 1855. In Michael Fisher’s words, 
it ‘sparked the final crisis for the Awadh dynasty prior to annexation...’ (Fisher 
1987). This is because Sleeman and his associates expected that it would pro- 
vide the pretext they were looking for by which the East India Company could 
justify absorbing the politically floundering kingdom into its steadily expanding 
territories. 


3 Times of India. ‘An area of awakening’, 18 July 1993. 
4 India today. 28 February 1986, p 114. 
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The precipitating incident began when a party of Sunnis, led by Shah Ghulam 
Husayn, attempted to oust a group of Hindus who had taken possession of the 
Babri Masjid. The Sunnis were repulsed by the Hindus. Several months later, 
however, this Sunni, party renewed their efforts to evict the Hindus. Says Fisher: 


They assembled a force of from four to six hundred Muslims, men described by 
British observers as fagirs, at a mosque near the controversial spot. While the 
Muslims involved to this point were apparently individuals (Sufis and fagirs) 
with little military training, the Hindu party escalated the conflict by gathering, 
besides a large number of bayragis (Hindu wandering ascetics), the support of 
several of the Hindu landholders ofthe area. . . British eyewitnesses. . .estimated 
the total number of bayragis, Hindu landholders with their retainers, and mis- 
cellaneous supporters at some eight thousand (ibid.: 228) 


At this juncture, the Awadh army did not intervene and a pitched battle ensued 
in which the Muslims suffered another setback Fisher continues: 


The Muslims later asserted that they were attacked in their mosque during a 
truce arranged and guaranteed by the British. The Hindu party denied any truce 
Heavily outnumbered, the Muslims seem to have left the bulk of the seventy to 
eighty dead found on the field following the fight (ibid.: 228). 


It is said that because Wajid Ali Shah was Shia while the party of Shah Ghulam 
Husayn was Sunni, the ruler evinced only mild sympathy for the Muslim cause 
and instead attempted to act as intermediary. He was reinforced in this by the 
fact that the district administration was headed by a Shia (Agha Ali Khan), as 
was most of the municipal administration. But even Shias understood that the 
political implications of what had taken place required some form of measured 
governmental action. Fisher continues: 


~... they felt little identification with either Sunni fagirs or Hindu bayragis. They 
did, however, see the largely Hindu landholders as their rivals for local author- 
ity. They urged the Awadh court that *unless the Government interferes and 
gives orders for rebuilding the musjid. . the Hindoos will become inflated and 
elated with their success and will proceed to other and greater extremities. . .' 
(ibid.: 228). 


- 


Government, in other words, could not long remain passive in the face of a 
communal confrontation which 1ronically had many of the overtones present in 
the 1992 incident. Rancour over Muslim co-optation of Hindu sacred space was 
involved, as was the case in all succeeding confrontations. Divergent class interests 
were involved. The ongoing struggle for local control between the Shi’ i-dominated 
district administration and the majority Hindu landholders found voice there. In 
the ethnoreligious domain, both the Sunni and Shi’i religious establishments in 
Awadh issued fatwas ‘decreeing the official Muslim interpretation of the issues. . . 
carefully worded to make it an issue of the defense of Islam against polytheists. . . .' 
(ibid.: 229). 
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Statecraft demanded that consensus and reconciliation of some kind be sought, 
even though it would not have been impossible for Wajid Alt Shah to have blatantly 
sided on religious grounds with his fellow Muslims. Instead, the Awadh ruler 
appointed a tripartite investigative commission consisting of the district official 
(Agha Ali Khan), a leading Hindu landholder (the Raja of Ayodhya), and the 
British officer in charge of combat troops in the area. Despite this, however, the 
contestants were irreconcilable. They would accept no compromises, including 
the one that a mosque be built along an outer wall of the Masjid while the Masjid 
itself remained in Hindu hands. 

Confrontation built, Hindus and Muslims gathered forces, and the Company 
officials saw 1n 1t an opportunity to seize control of the kingdom. Jn Fisher's 
words: 


When the commission—on which the Company had the decisive vote—ruled 
against the Muslims, the Resident exerted his influence on Wajid Ali Shah to 
force the ruler to subdue the fagirs. Further, the Resident suggested to the 
Governor General that this incident be manipulated to Justify the Company's 
annexation of Awadh. He argued he ‘.. .should retire from Lucknow to the 
Company's territories, and withdraw the brigade of British troops, and formally 
declare the existing treaty at an end. . . .' The Resident felt certain that, suddenly 
deprived of his guiding presence and the major effective military force in the 
province at this crucial time, the Awadh administration would beg for annexation 
(ibid.: 229). 


But to everyone's surprise, Wajid Alı Shah acted decisively and effectively: 
'He moved units into position to intercept the marchers should they move toward 
Fyzabad. .... To reinforce the bonds between the largely Shi'i army and himself, 
he called officers of several units facing the marchers in his darbar. . and awarded 
them KAil'ats. . . .In addition to the army, Wajid Ali Shah called upon landholders 
to demonstrate their loyalty to his reign’ (ibid.: 233, emphasis added). Thus, while 
the British smugly predicted that Muslim landholders would reject such entreaties 
and support the jihad, some responded positively and, in fact, ‘None of the land- 
holders seem to have acted against the orders of Wajid Ali Shah by giving support 
to the marchers’ (ibid.). As a result, the Malawi’s march was annihilated: ‘The 
Awadh troops stood firm and nearly all the marchers were killed. British observers 
estimated their dead at between three and four hundred The Awadh army suf- 
fered casualties of thirty-three percent, testimony to the resolution shown by both 
sides...’ (ibid.: 234). 

Awadh was indeed annexed to Company territories a year later, an act which 
many say was one of the principal precipitants of the 1857 Mutiny. But the Awadh 
kingdom survived the Babri Masjid crisis of 1855 because its ruler in the end 
had remained true to principles of statecraft which had perennially recognised 
the importance of practising consensual politics in a multi-ethnic socio-political 
environment. He distanced himself from his own socio-religious community in 
the name of.reconciling diverse ethnoreligious and class interests. 
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I 
From the colonial era to independence 


The next noteworthy milestone in the political interplay between Hindus and 
Muslims over the Babri Masjid occurred in the same year that the Indian National 
Congress was founded. A Hindu petition to build a temple on the site in 1885 was 
the first time the issue came within the purview of the post-Mutiny modern state. 
An English district judge ruled that a temple could not be built without inflaming 
communal passions. A railing was then built to separate the chabutra (17' x 21' 
platform at the spot where the janambhumi allegedly exists) from the Masjid. This 
imposed a physical boundary between Hindu and Muslim religious space which 
persisted until 1986 when Judge K.M. Pandey ordered the Babri Masjid unlocked 
and made accessible to Hindus, about which more presently. 

A number of ominous confrontations occurred between 1885 and 1934. The 
communal confrontation over the Babri Masjid which occurred in 1934 did lead 
to violence. At the time, no animal slaughtering was allowed within the municipal 
limits of Ayodhya. However, there was a Muslim prayer ground adjacent to the 
city boundary and beside it a place where Muslims slaughtered goats at Bakr ld. 
In 1934, acow was slaughtered at this spot and word went quickly out to the Hindu 
community that this had occurred. A congregation of sadhus visiting Ayodhya at 
the time precipitated a riot in response to this alleged deed. The Superintendent 
of Police at the time was a Mr. Swift who persuaded the Mahant of Bara Asthan 
(the largest Akhra in Ayodhya), who was by chance sitting in his office as the 
riot erupted, to accompany him to the riot scene and help put it down Following 
the riot, seven cases were developed, one in each of the seven muhallas where 
rioting had occurred. However, the judge hearing the cases dismissed them when 
the testimony of some of the policemen who had allegedly witnessed the rioting 
proved to be suspect. Mainly, some claimed that the Bara Asthan Mahant had led 
the Hindu rioters, a claim which SP Swift was able to decisively refute since the 
Mahant had been with him all along. As 1n past incidents, the state's role was to 
strive for impartiality and public order. 

However, the definitive incident, in the sense of being the immediate lineal 
ancestor of the 1992 tragedy, occurred on 22 December 1949, almost exactly 
forty-three years prior to the Masjid’s destruction by Hindu fundamentalists. On 
this day statues (murtis) of Ram, Sita and Lakshman ‘dramatically appeared’ in 
the Babri Masjid? allegedly signifying that this symbolic incarnation of Hindu 
kingship had returned to reclaim his sacred birth-place. This deed had, in fact, 
been engineered by two officers of the Uttar Pradesh provincial civil service (the 
Deputy Commissioner, K.K.K. Nayar, and the City Magistrate, Guru Datta Singh) 
who were both closet members of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). Their 
motive was political image-building for themselves and for the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh party (BJS) that was in the process of being formed at this time to become, 


5 Indian express: 6 February 1986. 
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the electoral vehicle for promoting right-wing Hindu interests in independent India. 
While they were compelled to resign from government service for their complicity 
in this incident, they soon surfaced as overt members of the BJS and aspirants for 
electoral office under its rubric. 

After the murtis appeared in the Babri Masjid, crowds of Hindus gathered 
to celebrate Lord Rama’s return (and correspondingly Hinduism’s resurgence) 
while Muslim crowds materialised to oppose any Hindu seizure of the mosque. 
A.G. Nooram refers to two documents which reveal the official version of the 1949 
incident. In the first: 


...a radio message sent at 10:30 a m on December 23, 1949 by the district 
magistrate K.K.K. Nayar to chief minister Govind Ballabh Pant, the chief sec- 
retary and the home secretary. . .read thus: “A few Hindus entered Babri Masjid 
at night when the Masjid was deserted and installed a deity there. Situation 
under control. DM and SP and force at spot. Police picket of 15 persons was 
on duty at night but apparently did not act” (Noorani 1987). 


This message was based on a report filed earlier by police constable Mata Prasad 
to the Ayodhya Police Station which became the substance of the FIR submitted by 
sub-inspector Ram Dube of the same station on 23 December 1949 and certified by 
the office of the City Magistrate (Guru Datta Singh) on 11 February 1949. It says: 


According to Mata Prasad (paper No 7), when I reached to [sic] Janam Bhumi 
around 8 o'clock in the morning, I came to know that group of 50—60 persons had 
entered Babri Masjid after breaking the compound gate lock of the mosque or 
through jumping across the walls (of the compound) with a stair and established 
therein, an idol of Shri Bhagwan and painted Sita Ram, etc., on the outer, and 
inner walls with geru [redlom]. Hans Raj on duty asked them to defer but they 
did not. These persons have already entered the mosque before the available 
PAC (Provincial Armed Constabulary) guards could be commanded. Officials 
of the district administration came at the site and involved themselves in neces- 
sary arrangements. Afterwards a crowd of 5—6 thousand gathered around and 
while chanting bhajans and raising religious slogans tried to enter the mosque 
but were deterred and nothing untoward happened thereon because of proper 
arrangements. ... Ram Das, Ram Shakti Das and 50-60 unidentified others 
entered the mosque surreptitiously and spoiled its sanctity. Government ser- 
vants on duty and several others are witness to it. Therefore it is written and 
filed (ibid.). 


Although there are discrepancies and omissions in these official accounts which 
effectively obscure many of the political machinations and personal ambitions 
which lay behind and led up to this event and its aftermath, there are unmistakable 
clues which indicate that some sections of the local official establishment had been 
far from impartial. One glaring instance is to be seen in passages from the first 
of the above-noted two statements which assert (a) that, ‘DM and SP and force at 
spot’, and (b) that ‘Police picket of 15 persons was on duty at night but apparently 
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did not act? The District Magistrate was K.K.K. Nayar, one of the instigators 
of the plot, and the Superintendent of Police was under his command. So it was 
little wonder that the police picket on duty ‘apparently did not act’, thereby pro- 
viding leeway for the conspirators to enter the mosque, plant the murtis and depart 
unmolested. 

Despite the culpability of Nayar and Singh in engineering this communal con- 
frontation, however, they appear to have panicked when it threatened to get out of 
hand They rushed to cover their tracks. Within hours after it began, both men 
appeared on the doorstep of Babu Priyadatta Ram, Chairman of the Faizabad-cum- 
Ayodhya municipal board. They admitted that they had been the instigators of the 
incident, and even admitted that they had done it as a means of generating the kind 
of issue that would be beneficial to BJS party-building. They claimed they had 
neither intended nor anticipated the degree of inter-communal tension which had 
ensued. Now, faced with the ugly consequences, they implored Priyadatta Ram 
to invoke his influence and good offices to help defuse the situation before it led 
to a communal riot. Obviously their fear of the latter, Priyadatta Ram believed, 
arose from the fact that such a riot would lead to a judicial inquiry which would 
publicly reveal the partisan role which Nayar and Singh, two government officials, 
had played in its occurrence. This, in turn, would lead to their public disgrace 
and possible prosecution for felony, which would result in their disbarment from 
politics. Priyadatta Ram believed that neither man was genuinely contrite over 
what they had done, but merely afraid for their skins. Nevertheless he agreed to 
help because of his own desire, as a responsible elected official and an implicit 
supporter of the secular state, to do whatever he could to avert communal rioting 
on his watch.® 

In addition’to being the Chairman of the municipal board, Priyadatta Ram had 
warm personal relations with the U.P. Chief Minister, Pandit Pant. Nayar and 
Singh wanted him to use his powers and connections to work out a deal through 
which the Babri Masjid crisis would be put to rest as quietly as possible with no 
damage to their public reputations. Pant agreed to such an intermediary's role for 
Priyadatta Ram. As we shall see presently, Pant had some decided predilections of 
his own toward manipulating conservative Hindu religious sensibilities for political 
purposes, and likely was not overly perturbed about the present effort by the Hindu 
Right to regain control of the Masjid. However, as the Chief Minister of UP, and 
a leader of the party that would be the most directly challenged by the emerging 
BJS, Pant clearly opted for a solution that would reduce communal tensions and 
attempt to indefinitely postpone a decision on the ultimate disposition of the Babri 
Masjid. 

The understanding worked out through Priyadatta Ram was that Nayar and 
Singh would resign from the civil service as soon as the crisis abated. Meanwhile, 
Guru Datta Singh, in his capacity as City Magistrate, was told to impound the 


6 My knowledge of these events comes from a long personal friendship I enjoyed with Babu Priyadatta 
Ram during the many years I lived in Faizabad district as a research scholar On matters of local political 
history he was one of my principal informants 
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property and put it into receivership pending the outcome of litigation which would 
ostensibly determine who had legal title to it. The designated custodian was to 
be Babu Priyadatta Ram, Chairman of the municipal board. It was expected that 
this litigation would be encouraged to go on indefinitely, thereby postponing a 
decision, that would provoke communal conflict whichever way it went. The fear, 
that a definitive judicial decision would lead to such a result was certainly borne 
out by district judge K.M. Pandey’s order on 11 February 1986 to remove the 
padlocks from the Masjid! 

Two suits were filed in the aftermath of this stabilisation agreement. The first 
was filed by Gopal Singh Visharad, General Secretary of the Hindu Sabha, in 
early 1950. However, the suit was not allowed because Visharad had failed to give 
the government two months notice as is required when a suit 1s filed against the 
government. In the suit, Visharad had asked for an injunction restraining anyone 
from removing the idols from the Masjid. 

But since there was awareness that Visharad’s case might be thrown out, another 
Hindu Sabha supporter, Ram Chandra Das, gave two months notice to the Govern- 
ment that he would file a comparable suit when the notification period expired. 
Both suits were based on a simple allegation which met the requirements of the 
law: vız., ‘I went to the Janam Bhumi a few days ago and when I went back 
again to worship police were there barring my entry. Therefore, there should be 
an injunction to remove the obstruction to my free worship there; meanwhile the 
murtis should remain where they are.' 

The lawyer whom the Hindus retained in the case which followed ‘the proper 
notification period’ was, ironically, Babu Sarvjeet Lal, a Kayastha, who had been, 
along with Acharya Narendra Deva, one of the founders of the Congress Socialist 
Party in Faizabad district. In 1946, he had been elected unopposed to the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly from Faizabad Rural East constituency on the CON ticket 
(when the CSP was still a sub-party). In the 1948 by-elections he was defeated 1n 
this constituency by the Congress candidate. Subsequently, he ran as a Socialist 
(first on Socialist Party and later on Praja Socialist Party tickets) in 1952, 1957, and 
in 1969. The point is that Sarveet Lal’s entire political career had been identified 
with the left and with upholding the sanctity of the secular state. Yet, as a lawyer in 
search of clients, he appears to have had no qualms about representing the Hindu 
Right in the Babri Masjid case. His own explanation is that everyone understood 
that the Babri Masjid was a political hot potato and that, resultantly, the purpose of 
litigation was to put off indefinitely any final judicial decision as to the structure’s 
legal disposition. He, therefore, saw his role as abetting the determination of the 
state to hold communal forces at bay. 

While the specific issue of which community was entitled to ownership rights 
over the Babri Masjid and the land (janambhumi) upon which it was situated lapsed 
into legal limbo from 1948 onward (until 1986), the foundation for the politicisation 
of the mosque within the framework of India’s post-independence political culture 
had been established. This was attested by the rapidity with which groups and 
individuals on the Hindu Right seized advantage of it. Both K.K.K. Nayar and 
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Guru Datta Singh were able to parlay their celebrity as instigators of the Babri 
Masjid incident into significant political careers through the 50s and 60s. Each 
had been given the option of resigning from the provincial civil service to avoid 
prosecution; and because neither had thus been convicted of any crime, they were 
eligible to seek public office as private citizens. 

Guru Datta Singh ran for the Legislative Assembly on a BJS ticket from Faizabad 
West constituency in 1952 and came in second. He shocked the Congress estab- 
lishment in 1953 when he won the presidentship of the Faizabad-cum-Ayodhya 
municipal board in the only direct election ever held for this position, unseating 
Babu Priyadatta Ram, head of the ‘Kayastha party’, and scoring ahead of the 
Maharaja of Ayodhya as well. This victory, ın fact, may well have had something 
to do with the U.P. government terminating this form of choosing municipal board 
Chairmen after this one experiment with direct election for the office. The ruling 
Congress government then ‘superseded’ the Faizabad-cum-Ayodhya municipal 
board in order to neutralise Jana Sangh control of its patronage machinery. Unde- 
terred, Guru Datta next ran for Parliament in 1957 and once again came in second 
to the winning Congressman. In 1962, he again ran for the Legislative Assembly 
from Faizabad constituency (containing the city of Faizabad-cum-Ayodhya) but 
once again finished second to the Congress incumbent. He died before the next 
general election. But in the twelve years following the Babri Masjid incident, Guru 
Datta Singh had fashioned a significant conservative political identity for himself, 
rooted in his identification with the RSS, the establishment of the BJS in Faizabad 
district, and the role he played in transforming the Babri Masjid into a usable 
political resource for the Hindu Right. 

K.K.K. Nayar did not remain in Faizabad district very long after his resignation 
from the provincial civil service. For reasons not entirely clear to me, Nayar 
relocated himself in Bahraich district.’ Perhaps this was designed to distance 
himself from the scandal surrounding the Babri Masjid incident—to ‘start fresh’ 
elsewhere, as it were. In any event, Nayar and his wife had built a formidable Jana 
Sangh machine in Bahraich district by 1967 (Third General Election). In 1952, 
two Congress giants, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and Jogendra Singh, won both Bahraich 
seats (Bahraich East and Bahraich West, respectively), while the BJS was able todo ' 
no better than third place in either. In 1957, Congress repeated its dominance in the 
district's two parliamentary constituencies (now called Bahraich and Kaisarganj). 
In 1962, however, Congress control of the district began to weaken. Two Swatantra 
candidates (Basant Kunwari in Kaisarganj and Kunwar Ram Singh in Bahraich) 
captured the parliamentary seats. Then, in 1967, K.K.K. Nayar took Bahraich con- 
stituency and his wife (Sushila Nayar) took Kaisarganj. The Congress machine had 
been so severely weakened that in the second election (the Fourth, in 1972) they 
refrained from even putting up candidates against the Nayars in either constituency. 


7 Eventually he and his wife settled in Lucknow where his widow still lives. Neither would ever 
consent to an interview with me despite many attempts by influential intermediaries to arrange it. The 
explanation I got through knowledgeable fnends was that their militant Hinduism included very strong 
anti-foreigner feelings. 
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II 
The BJB, the Congress and the desecularisation 
of Indian politics 


By 1967, the BJS had become a well-established party in the Hindi heartland. 
In the Fourth General Election it experienced a major upsurgence in UP, win- 
ning ninety-eight seats (twice its total in 1962, which itself had been a significant 
achievement)? Exploiting the symbolism of the Babri Masjid and forging a coali- 
tion with the religious orders in Ayodhya, with Vaishyas in the city, and elite castes 
in the agrarian sector, a Jan Sanghi (Brij Kishore) won the Faizabad assembly 
seat by unseating the Congress incumbent, Madan Mohan Varma, who had been 
Speaker of the U.P. assembly. This was the first victory in Faizabad district by the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh above the local-bodies level. Significantly it had occurred in 
the constituency which contained the holy city of Ayodhya where stood the Babri 
Masjid. The circumstances surrounding this election can be viewed in retrospect 
as a prototype of the grand strategy that would one day propel the Jana Sangh's 
successor party, the BJP, into power at the national level. It was not simply the 
fact that the coalition which Brij Kishore assembled at the local level consisted 
of the right class mix of social groups. It was also the fact that the first attempt 
was made during this campaign to explicitly link the Babri Masjid controversy to 
a wider spectrum of Hindu political mobilisation. 

The context was a hartal that was organised on 3 December 1966, by the BJS 
to memorialise the demise of sadhu Rishi Sarup who had died in Delhi while 
fasting against cow slaughter. Following the sadhu's death, over 400 supporters 
of the anti-cow-slaughter movement gathered at Nigambodh Ghat and demanded 
that the sadhu's body be transported to Diwan Hall, near Lajpat Rai Market, so 
that his disciples could pay him their last respects. When the authorities refused, 
claiming that the sadhu had not actually died while on fast, a mob gathered, took 
control of his body, placed it on a truck and set out for Gurmukteshwar. They were 
intercepted by the police and the devotees were forced to flee leaving the sadhu's 
body behind in the truck. 

The death of this sadhu in Delhi, and the events which followed, reverberated 
in many U.P. towns in the form of BJS-led agitations and general strikes. In 
Faizabad-cum-Ayodhya, the cow-slaughter issue was melded with demands for 
the opening of the Babri Masjid into a comprehensive ideological package by 
the Jana Sangh candidate in his successful campaign for the assembly seat. A 
deputation of sadhus and others had travelled from Faizabad tó Delhi to take part 
in the anti-cow-slaughter demonstrations there so that they could connect this issue 
with the janambhumi issue in Ayodhya. In this sense, Brij Kishore proved to have 
been a pioneer of sorts. However, while successful locally, the time had not come 
for this model to be effectively projected onto a national or indeed even a regional 


8 See Andersen (1987); Graham (1990); and my review of Graham in Economic development and 
cultural change 42, 2: 465—67 (1994) 
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scale. The sociological and ideological ingredients were there, but universalisation 
processes had at this point not gathered enough political momentum. 

What were the developments that eventually did set these processes in motion? 
Clearly, their referents were a series of major changes that occurred in India 
between the 1960s and 1980s which created a socio-cultural milieu facilitating 
the transformation of the Babri Masjid/Ram janambhumi controversy from a rel- 
atively localised preoccupation into a national cause célèbre. These were: (1) a 
scalar increase in the complexity of the national political economy; (2) a major 
restructuring of the agrarian system; (3) the melding of caste ethnicity with emerg- 
ing class differentiation; (4) the ramification of mass-media culture into the remote 
reaches of the society. The contest between the BJP, the Janata Dal (in its various 
manifestations), and the Congress from the start had class as well as ethnoreligious 
dimensions. Since the Green Revolution, India has been evolving an increasingly 
centralised, integrated national political economy in which clusters of castes (the 
primary social structural legacy of pre-industrial society) have found themselves 
sharing particular relationships to the means of production and power. The Back- 
ward Castes are a case in point. Beneficiaries of the transformation of the agrarian 
system from feudal to modern market-oriented agriculture, they have increasingly 
formed the backbone of the so-called Kisan parties, such as today’s United Front 
and its predecessors, reaching back to Charan Singh’s Samyukt Vidhayak Dal in 
U.P., which had started it all on a systematic basis more than thirty years ago. 
Dalits, the current term for politicised Scheduleds, have combined for political 
purposes in a manner comparable to the Backwards, under the rubric of parties 
like the Indian People’s Front (IPF) and the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP).? 

The 1980s were a crucial turning point in this process. Toward the end of 
Mrs Gandhi’s tenure in office and especially following her assassination, pres- 
sures mounted to de-bureaucratise the Indian economy and give market forces a 
freer reign. The first culmination of this new turn was, of course, during Rajiv 
Gandhi’s term in office when much was made of his ‘management style’ of running 
the country and the economy. ‘Image management’, and ‘spin-doctoring’, i.e., the 
manipulation of publics through television, video tapes, cinema and other forms of 
mass-media technology, became an integral aspect of political strategies designed 
to win national elections and obtain public support for new economic policies. !° 


? At the time of the Tenth General Election (1991), I noted the emergence of the Scheduleds as a 
distinctive political force: 


Another symptom of a growing nationally integrated class system 1s the increasing political visibility 
and viability of Dalit-based political organization Behind this lies the steady erosion of hierarchi- 
cal paternalism as agrarian society succumbs to market-driven, labor-intensive food production 
The Bahujan Samaj across much of the Hindi Belt and the IPF in Bihar are stnking manifesta- 
tions of the politicization of this major socio-economic change in the occupational system (Gould 
1993. 309). 


10 See Gould 1993; see also Rudolph (1993. 165), who speaks of the origins of the media factor" ‘Rajiv 
Gandhi was India's first TV prime minister, i.c., he had TV access to a majority of the population.’ 
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Importantly, the time when these changes were occurring in the country’s political 
culture coterminated with (indeed catalysed) the development of a class cleavage 
between Elite Castes and Backward Castes that reverberated with special intensity 
across the Hindi heartland. The specific trigger for this outburst of class rivalry was 
the V.P. Singh-led Janata Dal government's (November 1989 to November 1990) 
determination to implement the Mandal Commission Report issued in the mid- 
1980s. (The Report had recommended that 27 per cent of all central government 
jobs be reserved for Backward Castes in addition to 21 per cent for Scheduleds.) 
This was a deliberate strategy designed to simultaneously exploit both class eth- 
nicity to garner support from the Backward and Scheduled Castes on economic 
grounds, and communal identity to attract Muslims on ethnoreligious grounds. 
The aim was to make the Janata Dal the party of the ‘under-represented majority’ 
by luring these groups away from their traditional allegiance to the Congress and 
offering them a haven from the reactionary elitism of the BJP. 

Violent protests, including self-immolations, by members of the upper castes 
ensued because it was (rightly) seen that such quotas constituted a threat to their 
heretofore privileged access to positions in government service, access to institu- 
tions of higher learning, seats in medical schools, etc. This, in turn, opened the 
way for intensified counter-mobilisation by the Janata Dal leadership on behalf 
of their Backward and Scheduled Caste clienteles who stood to benefit socially, 
economically and politically from the implementation of Mandal. 

It was a crucial turning point in contemporary Indian political evolution. The 
broad class cleavage that was opened up at this time enabled the opponents of secu- 
larism as originally embodied in the Indian Constitution to move from a position of 
marginality in Indian politics to a position of respectability. Put simply, right-wing 
Hindu nationalism, long the enemy of any concept of the state in which Muslims 
and Hindus enjoyed equal status under the law and in cultural esteem, acquired 
a mass following by pandering to the status trepidations of urban middle-class 
and Elite Caste Hindus (in actuality overlapping categories of people) who felt 
threatened by Mandal, Muslims and upwardly mobile middle and lower castes. 
Its leadership emanated from that segment of the Indian population which had 
throughout the country's modern history refused to reconcile itself either to com- 
munal accommodation with India's Muslims or the establishment of the secular 
state. In the 1980s, the Bharatiya Janata Party merely became the latest political 
legatee of what Pandey (1991) has called 'the militant Hindu construction' origi- 
nated by M.S. Golwalkar and given original political expression by the old Hindu 
Mahasabha. Responding to the increased scale of contemporary mass society, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party consolidated within its organisational ambit the old 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh party, the RSS, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the Bajrang 
Dal and various other right-wing Hindu action groups of past and present vin- 
tage. It brought into the political mainstream for the first time since Mahatma 
Gandhi's assassination, under the rubric of Hindutva, a doctrine which funda- 
mentally rejected the premises of the secular state and proposed in its place the 
establishment of an enthnoreligious state. 
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III 
Congress's role in the promotion of anti-secular processes 


Apart from the broad socio-economic process alluded to above that underlay it, this 
gravitation of counter-secular ideology toward the political mainstream was abetted 
by the fact that, even in Nehru's day, there had been much ambivalence in the 
Congress Party itself on the issue of what secularism should mean, especially with 
regard to what policies should be adopted toward the country's 'mega-minority', 
the Muslims. In certain respects, this ambivalence helped pave the way for the 
Babri Masjid's destruction in 1992, and certainly influenced its political aftermath, 
as indeed it had paved the way for the murtis incident in 1949. 

Speaking of the latter first, it is often forgotten that the conservative wing of 
Congress routinely employed counter-secular tactics in the late 1940s and early 
1950s to destroy the legitimacy of its own left wing—viz., the dissident Congress 
Socialists—as well as to try and politically neutralise Jawaharlal Nehru (see Brass 
1965; Gould 1994; Weiner 1957). Precedents were set for politicising the Babri 
Masjid a year earlier when the U.P. Congress cynically employed Hindu reli- 
gious symbolisms and ‘Red-baiting’ tactics as part of their strategy for defeating 
the twelve Congress Socialist candidates who fought by-elections in U.P. after 
resigning from the party in 1948. In general, the Pandit Pant-led Congress repeat- 
edly tarred these Socialists with the ‘atheist’ label (because they were avowed 
Marxists, although anti-Stalinist), thus appealing to the religious prejudices of an 
unsophisticated, largely peasant electorate. The tactic was employed with spe- 
cial ruthlessness against Acharya Narendra Deva, the father of the Socialist party, 
because of the factional status he had enjoyed in Congress before he left it (his 
faction had actually been dominant over Pant’s) and because the constituency from 
which he ran for the Legislative Council was Faizabad-Sitapur-Bahraich Urban. !! 
Faizabad was the Acharya’s home town which, of course, contained the holy city 
of Ayodhya, the embodiment of Hindu orthodoxy. 

To develop and exploit this resource for political purposes, Congress chose a 
‘political holy man’, Baba Raghava Das (see Brass 1965), to run against Narendra 
Deva. Purshottamdas Tandon and Pandit Pant led a parade of Hindu traditionalists 
harboured by the Congress right wing to Ayodhya where they hammered relent- 
lessly at the Acharya’s alleged godless Marxism, even going to the extent of noting 
that he no longer wore the chhot, the tuft of hair at the back of the head that denotes 
Hindu religiosity. Also important is the fact that the manager of this campaign was 
a fellow Congress Socialist, Gopal Narain Saxena, who had decided not to leave 
the party with his fellow leftists and then concluded that pragmatic political con- 
siderations took precedence over principle when the chips were down. Analysts of 
this campaign agree that the small margin by which Narendra Deva was defeated in 
the 1948 by-elections was almost certainly attributable to the ‘Ayodhya factor’ — 
i.e., the utilisation of whatever combination of factional and symbolic (including 
counter-secular) resources it took to win. 


11 This election was conducted under the rules of the 1953 Government of India Act. 
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Conscientious attempts by the Hindu Right to politicise Ayodhya, and most 
particularly, the Babri Masjid, followed closely on the heels of Congress’s suc- 
cessful campaign against Acharya Narendra Deva through which Baba Raghava 
Das became the sitting MLC from Faizabad. Although the ‘Gorakhpur Gandhi’ 
seems not to have blatantly exploited the political implications of his religiosity, his 
example was certainly not lost on other, less idealistic, Hindu-oriented aspirants 
to political careers, such as K.K.K. Nayar and Guru Datta Singh. The Congress 
itself had let the genie out of the bottle. But the political damage proved to be 
minimal at this point in time because Congress enjoyed such pervasive dominance 
as the party which had led the country to independence (see Gould 1994). 

It was in the 1980s that the chickens of political morality came home to roost. 
The Congress, as they had done forty years ago in order to counter the Social- 
ist left, once again opted for the tactics of 'limited de-secularisation', this time 
in order to try and checkmate the Hindu right. The massive political mandate 
achieved by Rajiv Gandhi in the Eighth General Election (1984) was showing 
signs of erosion by 1986. A number of factors were responsible for this. Rajiv's 
increasingly apparent political ineptitude and the widening spectre of corruption 
(exemplified by the Bofors scandal) had resulted in V.P. Singh's defection from 
the Congress and the establishment of a rival political force. The BJP was on the 
rise. Taking advantage of the growing Hindu backlash over the Sikh and Kashmir 
insurgencies and Elite Caste alarm over the increased assertiveness of the Back- 
ward and Scheduled Castes, its leaders, most particularly the L.K. Advani wing of 
the party, had discovered the Babri Masjid as an integrative symbol around which ` 
mass mobilisation could be developed. It was this strategy that enabled the party 
to achieve a political critical mass. 

The transformation of the Babri Masjid from a local or at most regional issue 
to one of national proportions required a dramatic amplification of the current 
level of public awareness for which the forces of the Hindu right could take credit. 
This opportunity occurred on 11 February 1986, ironically but unsurprisingly (in 
the light of its past conduct) with Congress collusion. On this date a Faizabad 
lawyer, Umesh Chandra Pandey, seemingly came out of the blue and moved an 
appeal before District and Sessions Judge K.M. Pandey against the rejection of his 
plea by the town munsif that the gates of the Babri Masjid be unlocked.!? When 
Judge Pandey vacated the munsif's ruling and ordered that the Babri Masjid be 
unlocked, the floodgates of ethnoreligious turmoil over the mosque were flung 
open once again. Returning the Babri Masjid to Hindu access was touted by the 
BJP and its allies as a triumph, as the first step toward the achievement of Hindutva, 
i.e., the eventual de-secularisation of Indian society and the establishment of an 
ethnoreligious state. The latter could now be pursued through mass mobilisation, 
using the full force of the contemporary media, under the aegis of the combined 
political resources of the Bharatiya Janata Party, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the 


12 As Pandey described the logic behind his initiative: (a) Litigation was consigned to irrelevance by 
Judge Pandey's order because no judgement years down the road could ever be expected to reverse the 
access Hindus now have to the shrine (b) A Ram temple will surely be eventually constructed at the 
site. 
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RSS, and the Bajrang Dal. All of the fears and concerns which had haunted Babu 
Priyadatta Ram and others who were responsible for putting this dispute in limbo 
thirty-seven years earlier had dramatically materialised! 

Prior to this sequence of events a scenario unfolded which Congress helped to 
orchestrate and which, by doing so, profoundly compromised Congress’s standing 
as the bulwark of Nehruvian secularism. It began with Arun Nehru, at the time 
one of Rajiv Gandhi’s closest associates, having a letter delivered to Judge Pandey 
intimating that Congress would not object to his ordering the unlocking of the 
Babri Masjid. At the same time, an agreement was concluded between the BJP 
and Congress by Buta Singh and Narain Datta Tiwari (the then Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh) approving of a Shilanya Ceremony (the laying of a cornerstone) that 
would be conducted by the BJP/VHP after the Babri Masjid had been reopened, 
thus affording symbolic legitimation of its eventual replacement on the janam- 
bhumi by a Ram mandir. The Congress contact was with one of two VHP factions, 
one that was on friendly terms with Hindu-oriented Congressites. The other, more 
orthodox and militant faction did not trust Congress and claimed that Congress 
was merely trying to use the VHP for its own purposes—viz., to try and co-opt a 
portion of the Hindu Right’s constituency. The latter were correct, of course, and 
it is herein that the irony of this entire episode lies. The Congress leadership\had 
grown panicky over its perceived eroding political dominance and believed that 
the party must move toward the right on socio-religious issues in order to stem 
the rot. The anti-Congress faction had the upper hand in the VHP and in their 
propaganda simply took ideological advantage of the opening which Congress 
had provided for them. The BJP then skilfully entered the fray by organising 
marches and demonstrations (such as the famous Rath Yatra led by L.K. Advani), 
utilising modern media technology to propagate its ideology and symbols wherever 
possible. 

The latter process was enormously abetted by a media event for which the BJP 
and its allies bore no direct responsibility. As the political atmosphere was heat- 
ing up, Doordarshan ran a highly sophisticated dramatisation of the Ramayana 
whose episodes ran for eighteen months commencing in January of 1987, and 
then followed it up with a ninety-one-episode version of the Mahabharata! The 
entire country became transfixed by these presentations of Hinduism’s two most 
renowned epics about traditional kingship and moral struggle during India’s mytho- 
logical Golden Age. Not unlike fascist-style political organisations everywhere, 
the BJP lost no time in connecting its own revivalistic imageries to those that 
millions of Indians were watching on their television screens. It undoubtedly 
enhanced the symbolic environment in which the Sangh Parivar was operating. 


IV 
Conclusions 


As noted at the beginning of this essay, the destruction of the Babri Masjid on 
6 December 1992, shortly after Congress returned to power with P.V. Narasimharao 
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as Prime Minister, marked the end of an era. Secularism as an unchallenged, or at 
least unchallengeable, basis for the Indian state disintegrated along with Babar’s 
almost five-centuries-old mosque. In the past, even before the birth of the modern 
Indian state, or indeed even before the colonial state, governments which had polit- 
ical authority over Ayodhya consistently tried to be as even-handed as possible in 
dealing with any controversy concerning ownership claims on the Babri Masjid/ 
Ram janambhumi. This was consistent with the time-honoured principle of shah 
en shah—viz., accommodating diversity when failure to do so threatened to tear 
the state asunder. Wajid Ali Shah suppressed Muslim zealots in 1856 when their 
actions offended the religious sensibilities of Hindu landholders whose political 
quiescence was important to the state. The colonial authorities acted similarly 
when communal confrontations flared which threatened the status quo. All Indian 
governments prior to 1986 did likewise despite the fact that the composition of 
these governments and their citizenry was overwhelmingly Hindu When trouble 
arose over the mosque, government action endeavoured to head off inter-cultural 
violence and seek compromise among the contending parties. 

In his masterful study of secularism and fundamentalism in India, Madan (1997) 
has vividly characterised the fundamental change-which occurred in how govern- 
ment dealt with communally charged social confrontation at the practical political 
level. Says he: 


The destruction of the Babri mosque in Ayodhya in December 1992 by right- 
wing Hindu extremists, including prominently the so-called RSS family (sangh 
parivar), was an unprecedented and crippling blow to Indian secularism. . . .[T]he 
Indian state, at the state and national levels, became an accomplice, through acts 
of omission and commission, in fhis act of betrayal of both traditional cultural 
pluralism and modern secularism (Madan 1997: 259, emphasis added). 


Stated in more systematic terms, the manner in which governments prior to 
1986 dealt with the Babri Masjid was emblematic of a broad principle of statecraft 
that had always made sense in the face of the country's elaborate cultural diversity: 
Ruling elites found it more politically effective to construct *ethno-accommodative 
states’ than *ethnoreligious states’. The former kept the peace; the latter fomented 
ethnic violence and rebellion. In this sense, the modern secular state in the Indian 
context was both a logical and moral extension of the ethno-accommodative state 
which had always been the preferred model for enlightened ruling elites. This is 
something which both Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, each in his own 
way, instinctively understood. 

The period between 1986 and 1992 changed everything. For the first time since 
independence, a secular government compromised its unambiguous affirmation of 
secular (i.e., ethno-accommodative) principles and colluded with the proponents 
of the ethnoreligious state. This went far beyond the pandering to communal sen- 
timents in which Pandit Pant and other Congressmen of this era engaged. While 
the Hindu Right and their well-wishers in Congress contended that what they 
were doing represented a return to ‘traditional’ political values, the fact is that 
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it represented a fundamental change in the traditional political value system as 
it had always operated at the de facto level, for it meant abnegating the ‘ethno- 
accommodative contract’ which had for centuries driven governmental policies 
pertaining to relations between the major socio-cultural and socio-religious com- 
munities. The Sangh Parivar’s claim that its advocacy of the ethnoreligious state 
represented the restoration of an original Hindu culture and statecraft is a classic 
manifestation of the ex post facto invention (or reworking) of a tradition to fit 
contemporary political stratagems. This process is as old as the Bronze Age.!3 

By acceding to the unlocking of the Babri Masjid and then remaining passive 
when the mosque was torn down by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Congress helped to 
facilitate this reworking of tradition to accommodate the Sangh Parivar’s political 
agenda, and by doing so cut the moral ground out from under itself. From that point, 
the Babri Masjid as a kind of metaphor for the sanctity of all cultural communities 
within the ambit of the ethno-accommodative state was ended. Its destruction was 
then only a matter of time, along with Congress's continuation of its status as the 
custodian and defender of the secular contract. 

Pradip K. Datta (1991:2,523) described the consequences of what he termed 
the 'attempted appropriation of political Hinduism by the Congress' as follows: 


.. .[W]hatthey received was a tremendous propagation of Hindu identity through 
Rajiv Gandhi's turn to a 'soft-sell' Hinduism combined with a craving for hi- 
tech. This particular mix not only removed the idea of political Hinduism from 


13 See Hobsbawm and Ranger 1988. ‘“Tradition” ’, declare the authors, ‘must be distinguished clearly 
from "custom" which dominates so-called “traditional” societies * With regard to ‘tradition’, ‘insofar 
as there is reference to a historic past, the peculiarity of “invented” traditions is that the continuity 
with it is largely fictitious’ (p. 2) Thus point 1s especially apropos with regard to the factual basis for 
the current claims of Hindu nationalists that the Ram janambhuni has been a functioning sacred site 
since the time of Raja Ram himself Groups representing Hindu interests assert, of course, that there 
was indeed a temple situated at the janambhumi which was pointedly demolished and replaced by a 
mosque in order to symbolise the tnumph of Islam over the Hindu ‘infidels’ Their opposite number, 
the Muslims, unsurprisingly dispute the claim that a Hindu temple preceded the Babn Masjid. They 
contend that archaeological evidence shows that the area was uninhabited before 700 B.C. (the period 
when believers say Rama was supposedly born); and that, 1n any event, there 1s no proof that Lord 
Rama was a historical figure. Historians themselves are unable to provide an objective picture of what 
actually existed in and around Ayodhya, including the location and significance of the yanamsthan, 
through the centuries leading up to the Mughal conquest and its aftermath. Some suggest that Ayodhya's 
‘development as a major center of Rama worship is relatively recent’ (Gopal 1990 26). If so, this 
would presumably reinforce the Muslim position concerning the possible existence of a temple on the 
site in Babar's time. 

Further reinforcement of this viewpoint is provided by narratives emanating both from Hindu and 
Muslim, indeed even from foreign, traditional sources None refer to the presence of any pre-Muslim 
structure on the janambhumi site and moreover fail to associate Ayodhya with any form of Rama 
worship until well into the second millennium A D. ‘The early places of Hindu worship in Ayodhya 
were either of Vaishnava or Shaiva provenance’, declares Gopal (1990). ‘Even the inscriptions from 
the fifth to eighth centuries AD do not associate Ayodhya with the worship of Rama. Hsuan Tsang 
also does not mention any place of Rama worship, even though he has recorded the existence of "ten 
Deva temples” (Vaishnava temples?) in Ayodhya in the seventh century AD'(ibid * 26) 
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its resonances of conservatism, but also made it an openly acceptable way of 
conceptualizing the nation, an act that repudiated Nehruvian secularism from 
within his family and party. 


The longer range results are there for all to see. Since the unlocking of the Babri 
Masjid and its subsequent destruction, the Bharatiya Janata Party has steadily 
grown in stature and power from a Hindi-belt political organisation to a national 
political party. In March 1998 it came to power as the dominant component of 
a coalition of parties that subscribe to the proposition that an ethnoreligious state 
which in some measure defines itself as ‘Hindu’ is now a political reality. What 
the consequences of this shift from an ethno-accommodative contract with the 
Indian people to an ethnoreligious contract forebode remain to be determined. 
But one suspects that India will never be the same as it was; that the Nehruvian 
and Gandhian visions are gone forever. This will be especially so if the present 
tenuous hold which the BJP has on power is successfully expanded in the future 
to an absolute majority, at which point the party's right wing will very likely find 
itself in a position to push harder for implementation of what Gyan Pandey (1991) 
has called the *militant Hindu construction'. Should this happen, the chances for 
the fractionalisation of India, so often predicted in the past, could greatly increase. 
As long as the Babri Masjid remained standing, and the potential solution to the 
- controversy over how Hindus and Muslims might share the same sacred space 
remained a juridical matter, the ethno-accommodative state, and its contemporary 
manifestation, the secular state, with all the civil guarantees attendant upon it, 
remained intact. The Babri Masjid is no more because the moral contract that 
sustained and protected it for almost five centuries has been supplanted by one 
which seems destined to allow far less latitude for diversity and inter-cultural 
accommodation. 
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Sanskritization: The career of an 
anthropological theory 


Simon Charsley 





The paper sketches the ongins and development of one of the most widely influential of anthropological 
contributions to thinking about Indian society, ‘Sanskntuzation’, tracing its sources and us evolution 
in the thought of M N Srinivas, its author As a process, he identified it first in his work as a student of 
G S Ghurye on 1930's rural Mysore The roots and the form of this identification are examined The 
theory was named and proclaimed ın his classic Religion and society among the Coorgs, based on his 
Ph D work for Ghurye which he had reworked under the influence of Radcliffe-Brown's structural- 
functionalism Appearing thus, its original limited base was hidden. it was no longer a theory about 
Mysore society but about India in general, and indeed India resurgent in the era of Independence. Two 
diverging theses developed, linked by the centrality of the Brahman One, seminal for future theoretical 
development, introduced social mobility into caste analysis, the other, more politically significant, was 
on the integration of Indian society The paper discusses the subsequent development of the theory 
and, in a postscript, the way in which it reappears at the centre of current ideological oppositions. 


_ Ch rr e aħiÃĂįiI5U 


‘Sanskritization’, spelled thus and always with its initial capital, stands for a 
grand understanding of the sweep of change in Indian society. It roots accounts 
of contemporary change in a long longue durée reaching back ‘over a period of 
at least 2,500 years’ (1952: 33).! Asa perspective or theory it is firmly and 
rightly attached to the name of M.N. Srinivas, pioneer and leading exponent of the 
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fieldwork-based tradition of social anthropology? who has continued energetically 
to address the issues it raises from the 1930s to the 1990s. It was named and its 
wide relevance asserted in his structural-functional classic, Religion and society 
among the Coorgs of South India, published in 1952, but its roots in his thinking 
and experience were earlier and more local. They are to be found in his first 
book, Marriage and family in Mysore (1942). The perspective has exercised a 
wide though never unchallenged influence since the 1950s, and it has been givena 
new political salience by contemporary developments. This paper offers an initial 
sketch of the origins and development of Srinivas’ thinking. It does not aim to 
assess its validity in its own or any other terms but only to present an account 
of the evolution of ideas which have been momentous for anthropology and for 
its relation to the unfolding of events in India. Its current place at the centre of 
ideological contention is noted in a postscript.? s 

Marriage and family in Mysore owed its existence to M.A. research carried out 
under the direction of G.S. Ghurye, Srinivas’ distinguished teacher in Bombay 
and himself a pioneer of sociology in India. Formerly a Sanskrit scholar, in 1922 
Ghurye had gone to study in Britain, taking with him an interest in caste and class. 
In Cambridge he had come under the spell of W.H.R. Rivers (Ghurye 1973: 46-47; 
Stocking 1995: 108—123, 179-208). This pioneer of British field anthropology had 
participated in the Torres Straits expedition in 1898 and had subsequently worked 
individually on the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills of South India in 1901-02. Late in his 
career he abandoned the evolutionism which had provided the theoretical frame for 
anthropology since its academic establishment in the days of Morgan in the United 
States and Tylor in Britain, for diffusionism. The new opponents of evolutionism 
thought in terms of the spreading, or diffusion, of mnovations. They stressed the 
conservatism of humanity, overcome only occasionally by the imitation of others. 
For Rivers, the colonial spread of European Christian culture provided a model 
(Rivers 1921: 24). Rivers himself died only six months after Ghurye enrolled as his 
student, but already the link with the burgeoning British school of anthropology was 
established, with its interests in social organisation, marriage, kinship, property, 
occupation, caste, class and government (Rivers 1924). It enabled him to take back 
after only two years a Ph.D. awarded for articles he had written—and a contract 
from a British publisher for the book on caste and class which he had still largely 
to write. Back in India, he established at Bombay University a centre from which 
these overseas interests were transformed for the Indian context. Before his formal 
retirement in 1959, he had overseen the researches of sixty-two students, many 
of whom published. Subsequently he added another twenty Ph.D.s and himself 
wrote ever more widely and prolifically (Ghurye 1973). 


2 No intellectual biography has yet been attempted For an outline of his career, see Shah (1996), as 
well as his own earlier and recent accounts (1973, 1997) Assessments from the 1980s are offered by 
a number of his own senior colleagues in Shah et al. (1996) , 

3 Only the major published works are discussed. Access was not obtained to the origina! Bombay 
theses, either on Mysore or, a very serious absence, ‘A socio-ethnic study of Coorg'. In the original 
spint of this section of the journal, 1t is chiefly a provocation for discussion which 1s offered here 
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Srinivas went to Ghurye in 1937 to study sociology. He was set the thesis task of 
making a study of ‘marriage and family life among the Kannada castes of Mysore 
State’, to be based primarily on published ethnography from his own home region, 
the still semi-autonomous kingdom of Mysore. The extent of this ethnography 
was already considerable. It had been collected, systematised and published, first 
in the seven volumes of Thurston and Rangachari’s Tribes and castes of South 
India (1909), and then in the four volumes of Ananthakrishna Iyer's Mysore tribes 
and castes (1930-35). Srinivas, however, exceeded the brief, producing a work of 
originality and promise. Whilst it is not to be compared with his major later studies, 
as a first formulation of the Sanskritization thesis, as well as for its lively use of 
folklore and fiction in portraying the life of the society and as an anthropological 
critique of current social and cultural trends, it can now be read: with interest, 
notwithstanding its author's earlier wish to distance himself from it. It had been, 
he said, the brash product of immature youth which he was not displeased to see 
going out of print in the 1950s (1973: 134). 

Ioutline first Srinivas' achievement at this initial stage of his work when many 
of the features of the theory as it was to develop were already visible in embryo, 
noticing some of its intellectual and wider contextual roots before moving on to 
the classic formulation of the theory which followed his Coorg work. 


I 
A process identified 


Marriage and family in Mysore was an exercise in making sense of the confusing 
array of customs as reported primarily in the recently published Ananthakrishna 
Iyer volumes. Srinivas notes that such work is ‘unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of modern sociology’. Its authors do not, he writes, approach the customs 
which they catalogue with a desire to interpret them: detail becomes significant— 
and what needs to be collected can be determined—only 1n the context of an 
interpretive enterprise (1942: 12). He seeks to improve on the existing record, 
much as the Rivers school of anthropology in Britain had done, by going himself 
to the field. He visited the village, Arakere, from which his own father, like many 
other Brahmans in Mysore, had moved in order to bring up his family in the city 
(1976: 5—6). In particular he is able to observe a Gangadikara Okkaliga wedding 
there. The experience was eye-opening. Looking back he reports: ‘Village India 
was terra incognita [no italics] to me even though my family, absentee landowners, 
annually received its share of paddy from our tenants’ (Srinivas 1997: 3). He also 
makes enquiries amongst caste leaders, and uses Kannada fiction as well as folklore 
as surrogate field sources.^ 

The problem that faced him was to give a coherent account of the unwieldy mass 
of particular customs which had been reported from different castes and different 


4 Appendix III to the report of the Census of India, 1931, Mysore, on 'Women's life as pictured in 
Karnatak folksong' may have provided an initial inspiration here. Nair (1995) shows that several of 
the topics he discusses had been debated in official Mysore publications since the 1890s 
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places. The strategy was first to divide the castes into Brahmans, envisaged at 
the beginning of the book historically as conquerors, and non-Brahmans. The 
two sides are tacitly assumed to have quite different and opposed customs, the 
former ‘Samskritic’, the latter ‘indigenous’. A small number of major opposi- 
tions are identified: tera (bride-price) is opposed to the Brahman dhare associated 
with the idea of the gift of the virgin; totemic kula (exogamous clan) contrasts 
with the Brahman gotra; Brahman bride-seeking contrasts with others’ search for 
bridegrooms; Brahman widows are not to remarry, whereas others may; Brahmans 
cremate their dead, but others mostly buried theirs. This already allows the main 
kind of ordering and explanation attempted,? a separation of Brahman and Non- 
Brahman practices. 

But it is established from the first substantive chapter—on bride-price—that 
there is a striking overlap. There are many customs, and indeed values and beliefs, 
which are shared on both sides of the divide. This is first explained as the result of an 
inevitable exchange between two groups in contact (1942: 20). As the discussion 
proceeds however, the unequal nature of the exchange comes to the fore. A sense 
of inferiority on the part of the Non-Brahmans has, it is repeatedly claimed, led 
them to take on Brahman customs. 

To this is soon added the motivation: it is to improve their status in society. In 
a pregnant footnote Srinivas records that 


even simple tribes like the Sholigas, the Korachas and the Dombas® present their 
desire to climb the higher social rungs. But their ambitions do not soar high 
enough to induce them to imitate Brahman customs. They are at present only 
borrowing the customs of the Okkaligas (1942: 111). 


These latter are the Non-Brahmans most often featured in the book: it was a mar- 
riage amongst them that Srinivas attended in Arakere and they were subsequently 
to provide his archetypal ‘dominant caste’ (1959). For the present, however, it was 
status-seeking by direct imitation of Brahmans which was emphasised. Through 
several chapters, exemplification does not go beyond assertion, but in the con- 
text of widow-marriage an account of a process begins to be worked out. One 


5 The book may also be read as a progressive uncovering of the ultimate impossibility of making 
the kinds of distinction attempted. This ıs increasingly evident as it begins to generate through the use 
of fiction and folklore a greater sense of lives being led. It 1s summed up in ‘a generalisation about the 
religious life of the people’ 


The religious picture ts crowded with beliefs in all kinds of deities from Man, devils, and she-spinits 
who attack children, to belief in a benevolent god like Vishnu, or Siva The Non-Brahmin religious 
life stresses the worship of Mani, of devils, and of some local god or goddess over and above worship 
of Vishnu or Sıva The Brahmins also share the belief in devils and Mari, but worship of Siva 
or Vishnu ıs more prominent amongst them. Consequently the two grow up im different spiritual 
climates, in spite of the common element of the worship of crude and terrible deities, of belief in 
black magic, and devil-possession (1942: 170) 


 Korachas were subsequently classified as a Scheduled Caste (Ashok Kumar 1998) Dombas are 
probably to be identified with Doms or Dombaras who were also Scheduled. 
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caste is noted as having prohibited such marriage, and another as ‘now strongly 
condemning widow marriage and it seems as though the sterner moralists among 
them might succeed in putting an end to it’ (1942: 112). The latter example gives 
the clue to how a general process can work: 


It often happens that only one section of a caste is self-conscious and ambt- 
tious. ... The ambitious section is converted all of a sudden, giving up meat, 
drink, widow remarriage, and takes to performing the Sraddhas after the Brahmin 
fashion, This section ceases intercourse with its former castemen. 


A section of the Kumbaras, ‘the Sajjana (lit. good people)’ exemplify this (ibid.). 
Whether in time they become an entirely separate caste or their example is eventu- 
ally followed by the others is not clarified, but evidence for a describable process is 
being assembled. A footnote emphasises the importance of this passage, claiming 
that ‘no sociologist has recognised this dynamic feature of Kannada social life’. 
It is not something newly occurring, but, he reiterates, ‘sociologists have failed to 
recognise its existence, or appreciate its significance’ (ibid.). 

The overlap of customs has to be understood, however, as posing a problem. 
- Even if quite different and separate customs could be envisaged for the Brahmans 
and others in a context of conquest, how could this be, as is being claimed; a 
continuing process even when exchange had resulted in a mixture of practices on 
each side? The idea that customs can be themselves distinguished into two kinds 
independent of those who currently practise them provides the answer. They 
can be distinguished into indigenous and ‘Samskritic’. The latter are those of 
which, historically, the Brahmans are envisaged as the bearers. The balance of the 
Samskritic to the indigenous in their practices still remains high compared with 
Non-Brahmans, despite whatever exchange ii the opposite direction has gone on. 
When the latter imitate the former it is the See elements distinguishing them 
which they take on. 

This term ‘Samskritic’, of such significance for the future, slips into.the discus- 
sion without introduction or definition. It appears in about ten contexts only. Its 
relationship to Sanskrit as a language is not made explicit, though in one context 
its reference is specifically linguistic: commenting on the term in Kannada Sodara 
Mava or Sahodara Mava by which mother’s brothers and father’s sister’s husbands 
are called, it is noted that ‘the prefix Sahodara is a Samskritic one, meaning “born of 
the same womb” (1942: 4T). Elsewhere—in the discussion of marriage and death 
ceremonies for instance—it appears that the reader may be expected to identify 
the names of rites and other terms as of Sanskrit origin and so fill in a dimension of 
the argument for themselves. Kannada is probably the Dravidian language richest 
in Sanskrit-derived vocabulary. Otherwise, the term is used to qualify ‘rites’ and 
‘culture’ most often, but also ‘ceremony’, ‘gotras’ and ‘influence’. It is contrasted, 
explicitly or implicitly, with ‘indigenous’. Two clarifying ideas are introduced in 
passing (1942: 66-67). In one a further contrast is drawn between the indigenous 
as local and the Samskritic as All-India: Non-Brahman rites are said to be ‘mostly 
indigenous, sprinkled occasionally with the Samskritic rites that are common to 
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Dwijas all over India’ 7 In the other, the compounding of Samskritic and indige- 
nous rites in Brahman marriage is broken down: ‘the indigenous rites form the 
women's portion of the rites, at which no mantrams are recited, and in which men 
have very little to do’.8 The discussion continues with a distinguishing of the 
different Vedas followed by different Brahman ‘sub-castes’, the context here sug- 
gesting that it is this link to particular scriptures through the presence or absence 
of mantrams which decides whether it is Samskritic or not. Indeed the trend of 
the discussion elsewhere as well suggests what is never discussed explicitly, that 
Vedic links provide the underlying criterion. There is, needless to add perhaps, no 
attempt to test the elaborate detail either of Brahman or Non-Brahman practices 
directly against such a criterion. 

Amongst Non-Brahmans Srinivas claims that the extent to which as castes they 
have taken on Samskritic forms correlates positively with status. Although he 
writes in one place of a caste-ladder, in practice only three positions are distin- 
guished. There are a number of highly Samskritic castes of high status, such as 
Arasus and Komatis, whom he often equates with Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. These 
are the Twice-Born or Dwijas of varna theory, though little is made of this link at 
this first stage of the development of the theory. There are so-called ‘tribes’ of two 
kinds, nomadic and forest-dwelling, who are least touched by the Samskritic. In 
between, often exemplified by the Gangadikara Okkaligas, are the remainder, the 
mass of variably Samskritic castes of variable status. No attempt is made to sort 
them out on the scale, even though some are what Srinivas was later to designate 
dominant castes and others are Untouchables. 

In this way the rudiments of the theory which would resurface with far greater 
éclat in the context of his next book on Coorg were developed initially in studying 
the practices of castes in Mysore. A few brief preliminary comments on some of the 
key aspects of the thesis are needed here. A reminder first of the way in which the 
work comes to be about castes, often termed ‘communities’, as culture-bearing 
and competing units is appropriate as a beginning. The complex question of the 
nature of caste and the relationship of *customs' to caste identity is not yet at 
issue. Though the variability of practices amongst people using the same caste 
names or those regarded as equivalent is not hidden in the major compendia used 
(Ananthakrishna Iyer 1930-35; Thurston and Rangachari 1909), these authors 
were taking up and building on the tradition of discrete, classifiable castes already 
promoted by succeeding Censuses of India (Charsley 1996: 1—4, 15-16). It was 
this that provided the frame for the project which Srinivas was given by his 


7 Here, as occasionally elsewhere, the Vedic ‘twice-bom’ distinction creeps in, though it conflicts 
with the main Brahman-Non-Brahman division Non-Brahman castes which might claim Dwija status 
are usually treated simply as those closest to Brahmans in the extent of the Samskritic influence they 
display 

8 He is not claiming that women’s ritual 1s ın general non-Samsknitic When it comes to discussing 
vratas, all, whether of women of men, are pronounced Samskritic, though with the added complication 
that Sn Vaishnava Brahmans oppose them (1942 167) Vratas are ‘rites and austenties performed to 
achieve certain ends’ (1952. 214). 
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teacher Ghurye. At the period it was already common to see a growth in ‘caste- 
consciousness’. Noting this, the Census Commissioner for Mysore in 1931 com- 
ments that ‘each community wants to raise its status in society, sometimes to 
improve its way of life, to learn more and live better’ (Venkatesa Iyengar 1932: 
324, also 329). Srinivas’ work was from the beginning therefore addressing, as 
well as a part of, one of the major processes by which the caste dimension of Indian 
society in its 20th-century form was being shaped in terms of what Dumont (1980: 
227) was to term ‘substantialised’ competing castes. 

This framework already served to focus discussion and make important 
sections of the Mysore population peripheral to the argument. In effect, religious 
orientation—being Hindu—is introduced as the initial qualification for relevance. 
The chief result was to rule out and make invisible major sections of the population 
which did not relaté positively to Brahmans. These were first the Muslims, making 
up 6 per cent of the total in 1931 but more important than this proportion implies. 
As a legacy of the period in the 18th century when Mysore had been under Muslim 
rule, Muslims were 1n the early 20th century second only to Brahmans and their 
leading rivals for position and power when the Non-Brahman-or anti-Brahman- 
movement began to form in the-State from the first decade of the century. To his 
exclusion of Muslims, Srinivas adds ‘Christians, Jains and evenLingayats’, though 
‘the last mentioned are no doubt Hindus’ (1942: 10). Christians and Jains made 
up only 2 per cent of the population but the Lingayats, at 12 per cent, were already 
a major part even of the old Mysore State as it existed before the revisions of the 
1950s (Manor 1977). Lingayats are adherents of a distinctive anti-Brahmanical 
religious faith and organisation, otherwise known as Viirashaivism, dating from 
the 12th century (Ishwaran 1983; Parvathamma 1972; Ramanujan 1973). They 
were, with the Muslims, the major challenge to Brahman dominance in the first 
phase of the Mysore Non-Brahman Movement up to the 1920s. At the period 
only they and the Muslims yet had any showing of educated members who might 
benefit from the reservation of government posts instituted after the Miller 
Committee addressed the problems of ‘Backward Communities’ in 1919 (Hettne 
1978: 140 fol.). 

When Srinivas took up the Brahman-Non-Brahman opposition ıt was, there- 
‘fore, not new. It had been the basis of a leading concern in the Mysore politics 
of the Representative Assembly, particularly in the 1920s. It had been formally 
reinforced by the provisions resulting from the Miller recommendations. The cri- 
terion according to which communities were distinguished was literacy in English, 
only one, the Brahmans, was not by this criterion backward. But the comprehen- 
sive ‘Non-Brahman’ category established then was, as has been seen, modified for 
Srinivas’ sociological purposes. The most obvious sections of the population for 
whom Brahmans were not just irrelevant but had often been explicitly rejected were 
removed from the analysis. Marriage and family in Mysore could be presented in 
terms of Brahmans and those who might be onented positively towards them. 

In contrast to these exclusions there are important inclusions too. The conven- 
tional distinction between castes and tribes is challenged, and the long-running 
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contention as to whether so-called Untouchables were to be within or outwith the 
Hindu fold is tacitly resolved in favour of the former. Nothing else was at the time 
to be expected: the dominant distinction of the latter part of the century between 
‘caste Hindus’ and ‘Untouchables’ had yet to take hold widely (Charsley 1996: 
11-12). Ghurye himself had adopted a strongly Gandhian perspective when he had 
published on the matter in The Aryan path in 1933 (Ghurye 1973: 316-23), and 
the literature on which Srinivas was drawing treated Untouchables as having castes 
like any other Hindus. In Mysore, Brahmans had sponsored Untouchable organ- 
isation, in the interests, it has been argued, of forming a useful political alliance 
(Omvedt 1994: 128 foll.) The Census Commissioner had noted in 1931 (Venkatesa 
Iyengar 1932: 295) that in some other parts of India ‘depressed classes’, as they 
were still officially termed, were choosing to indicate that they had *separated 
themselves from the Hindu community’. In Mysore, however, ‘these difficulties 
do not exist’. Though those previously known as Holeyas and Madigas were now 
officially designated Adikarnataka, they had ‘so far made no claim to be treated as 
non-Hindu. Such awakening as has come among these people has led to a claim for 
better treatment in Hindu society and not to an attempt at schism'. The authorities 
intended to keep it this way: Ambedkar himself, the great Untouchable leader and 
proponent of separation, was barred from entering Mysore (Omvedt 1994: 130). 

For this study therefore, Hindu castes, including Untouchable castes, were the 
unit. They were to be distinguished into Brahmans and Non-Brahmans. ‘Tribes’, 
the separateness of which had lately been entrenched by the Government of India 
Act of 1935 with the creation of the protected category of 'Scheduled Tribes', 
appear in the study initially as separate, but this is soon being challenged. 'It is 
hard’, Srinivas writes referring to the Census (1942: 10), ‘to understand why the 
"tribes" are labelled Animists and shown separately from the Hindus'. In fact 
the distinction had been sharply challenged by the same Census Commissioner 
(Venkatesa Iyengar 1932: 296). It derived from earlier Censuses the terms of 
which had been shaped by the ideas of 19th-century British anthropology. The 
evolutionist orientations of this had assumed that those who were not straightfor- 
wardly a part of caste society would be 'primitive' and as such characterised by 
a pre-theistic religion centred on spirits located in the natural world. This was 
'Animism', a term particularly associated with Tylor but, with that other survival 
from the earlier period, ‘primitive’, lingering through the 20th century. Srinivas 
found that: : 


There is a certain amount of cultural affinity between the ‘lower’ Non-Brahman 
castes (why, worship of certain deities like Maramma, the goddess of small- 
pox, is common to the entire Kannada society, Brahman, Non-Brahman and 
Ammists) and the ‘Animists’, and the mere fact that the latter live in the recesses 
of jungles should not put them outside the pale of Hinduism (1942: 10-1 1). 


The perspective here was again shared with Ghurye, who was himself to argue 
fiercely against the separation of ‘tribals’ as non-Hindu (Ghurye 1943, 1973: 
109-13). When, therefore, from time to time in his writing he envisages a ranked 
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cultural spectrum, the ‘simple nomadic Korachas and the hill-dwelling, primitive 
Sholigas’ are included in it, though placed at its lower end (1942: 86). 

His perception and scheme for analysis is therefore, as a result of a work of 
elimination and consolidation much of it tacit, dominantly dichotomous: there are 
Brahman and Non-Brahman castes, even if some of the latter may sometimes be 
called tribes. 

Imitation, the mechanism for change identified, was already at the time an 
old theme in sociology. Tarde, a distinguished French social philosopher, had 
addressed it in the 1880s (Tarde 1895), and it was an essential element in the dif- 
fusionism which had reached Srinivas through Ghurye from Rivers, if in no other 
way. That the focus of imitation should be Brahmans is less obvious. In parts of 
India where Brahmans are primarily known as temple priests and religious spe- 
cialists dependent on landowners and the wealthy of other castes, the notion might 
have been surprising. However in Mysore the idea was easy to accept even if, 
as Srinivas himself was later to emphasise, internal differentiation amongst Brah- 
mans needs everywhere to be recognised (Srinivas 1966: 68). 70 per cent of the 
appointments in superior government services had been held by Brahmans in 1918, 
despite constituting less than 4 per cent of the population. Though, as a result of 
the Miller recommendations already noted, a goal of reducing this to 50 per cent 
had been adopted, by 1930 they were still prominent. Out of 135 gazetted officers, 
the most senior government staff, forty-five were still Brahmans and thirty-two 
Muslims (Hettne 1978: 144, 156). It was possible indeed to identify the mod- 
ern educated class as primarily Brahman, with a basis in a wealth widely derived 
from ownership of land. In villages they would be landlords and village accoun- 
tants, official keepers of the land and tax records of the village. Srinivas notes 
too (1942: 199), especially of old and middle-aged men of some Non-Brahman 
castes living in rural areas, that 'they acquiesce in, and take for granted, the alleged 
Brahman superiority and condemn their youngsters for not showing due deference 
to Brahmans'. By the time of his research, Brahman standing had therefore been 
under assault in Mysore for a generation, yet grounds for a sense of persisting 
Brahman superiority were still strong. 

Finally, it should be noted that the process Srinivas identified was contemporary, 
occurring in the present as well as the past, and it did not escape his attention that, 
at the same time as the practices of Non-Brahmans were becoming increasingly 
Samskritic, educated Brahmans were themselves leaving some of the same prac- 
tices behind (1942: 126,136). Indeed a recurring theme in the book, the work of 
a modern and progressive young Brahman, is to challenge the patriarchal nature 
of Samskritic culture and in particular its disadvantages for women (see 1989: 
22-23). The standpoint of its author was modern and critical, as befitted a young 
Indian intellectual in the period following the Government of India Act 1935 
which secured self-government for India. Bride-price (tera) is identified as a gen- 
eral, indigenous practice, of which Brahmans themselves had often been ‘guilty’ 
(1942: 18): this apparently adverse judgement arises from his identification of it 
as a matter of selling daughters, already prohibited in the scriptures as well as 
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by Western-influenced ideals. But its replacement by bridegroom-price or dowry 
was equally to be deplored. This he saw as part of a pattern based on a Samskritic 
obsession with ‘the idea of pre-nubile marriage’. He is in favour of the young 
being in a position to choose their own spouses. He comments optimistically: ‘this 
will also solve the caste problem, as sexual attraction knows no caste' (1942: 65). 
Cultural copying, the mechanism of change, he is against; he regrets the sense of 
inferiority which he sees as its basis. 


I 
A process named 


The field to which Srinivas next turned, Coorg, a distinctive and separate former 
kingdom on the edge of Mysore, turned out to provide a stimulating mixture of 
challenge and support for the theory. The realisation of its new form in the classic 
Religion and society was a complex journey. Its major steps were an increasingly 
fieldwork-based research method, the writing of a two-volume thesis for Ghurye 
on a 'socio-ethnic study’ of Coorg, the reducing and moulding of findings from 
the research into Radcliffe-Brown's structural framework for an Oxford thesis 
on ‘The social function of religion in a South Indian community’ (1947), and 
an enrichment of the thesis text, feeding back into it the status mobility theme 
from his earlier work. The strengthened All-India perspective of the book as it 
finally emerged relates to a particular period and place: the situation of an Indian 
at Oxford in the period leading up to and immediately following his country's 
Independence. The vast and complex context in Indian religion had to be addressed 
for its immediate, local and functional practice in Coorg. In a characteristically 
striking expression (though in another context) he notes: *One's country becomes 
the home of one's gods. Patriotism acquires a religious quality' (1952: 222). Here 
it was that Sanskritization acquired its name. It would for long be itself a bone 
of contention, but a rich exemplification of aspects of it began to be provided, 
by Srinivas himself and soon by others too (e.g., Bailey 1957; Cohn, Gough in 
Singer 1959; Vidyarthi, Redfield, Aiyappan in Srinivas 19562). Despite echoes of 
its former ‘Samskritic’ existence, there was, however, no reference to the earlier 
work: the theory emerges in the early pages of Religion and society (1952: 30-31), 
apparently new-born but confident and already fully formed. 

The work has long been regarded as a classic of structural-functional anthropol- 
ogy, exemplifying the detailed fieldwork-based analysis which Radcliffe-Brown’s 
own fieldwork had never been of the quality to provide. 9 It displays with a strik- 
ing clarity its focus on structure and solidarity, and even the stability of a system 


9 Nair (1995) discusses the debate on this and related issues, and the legislation which had been 
passed in 1893 and was subsequently resisted up to the 1930s. Srinivas was later to reject the Sanskntic 
identification implied here: ‘Dowry came to Brahmins through “Westernization” and it does not become 
Sanskritization when others take it over from the Brahmins’ (1989: 111). 

10 See Radcliffe-Brown (1922). For a critical assessment of this relationship, see Dumont and Pocock 
(1959. 8 foll.). 
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‘neutralising’ attempted change, as in the case of reformist movements absorbed 
back into the system as castes (1952: 31). Its exemplary qualities have perhaps, 
however, obscured the extent to which, with more continuity with his own previous 
work than Srinivas has been keen to acknowledge, he went beyond the limitations 
of his new master in creative ways.!! This can be seen in comparing Radcliffe- 
Brown’s own view of what was important in the work, expressed in the synchronic 
and structural focus of his Foreword, with the wider horizons of the work that 
followed. Its local analysis of Coorg ritual practices is placed centrally but set 
within frames expanding onto the All-India scale and, most significantly, into a 
conception of historical process. It is a brilliant exercise in making a small corner 
of India, which might well have seemed eccentric and semi-tribal,!? into an oppor- 
tunity for interpreting the society of India as a whole. It was at this moment of 
Independence a society which could again be itself, and here was a major Indian 
contribution to delineating its nature and greatness (see 1952: 213). 

The technique by which the effect is achieved has to be noted. Srinivas works 
here by asserting the broad lines of the account he is proposing, acknowledging in 
doing so that ‘facts have been over-simplified in order to make some general state- 
ments? (1952: 27-28). He first provides a magisterial statement of Indian structure 
and culture and then returns, often repeatedly, to the same topics, filling in detail 
and, necessarily, qualifications. He does not define, nor does he struggle for ulti- 
mately correct formulations which will grasp a complex reality in its entirety. His 
method absorbs complexity, variation, even inconsistency, rather as, in his analysis 
of it, does Hinduism itself. His conclusions he sets down at the beginning; appro- 
priately there are none at the end. He constructs a perspective which is powerfully 
persuasive once initial assumptions and orientations such as have been discussed 
above are accepted. He makes it impregnable by defusing ammunition which 
might be used against it in the rich elaborations, full of insights, which follow. 

Two diverging theses on Sanskritization are developed, though unequally. For 
the first, Srinivas was bringing social mobility into the understanding of caste and 
into the agenda for research, not as an implication of modern decline in the caste 
system but as a permanent and integral part of it (cf. Silverberg 1968). He was 
putting forward a first model of the way in which it could occur, by the now familiar 
imitation of Brahmans. A new reason for avoiding calling this simply ‘Brahmin- 
isation' appears: the old emphasis on the mixed practices of Brahmins recedes, 


1! Radcliffe-Brown had recently delivered the Henry Myers Lecture for 1945 propounding his general 
theory of the social function of religons This wide-ranging discussion shows him as ready to tackle 
the religions of major civilisations as of ‘what are called primitive peoples’ The lecture was not 
published until the same year as Religion and society (Radcliffe-Brown 1952) but ıt demonstrates how 
very apposite Srinivas' work was to his own thinking of the period. 

12 The problem of distinguishing caste and tribe is conspicuously still not part of his agenda (see, e.g., 
1952: 37) It may have been reinforced by awareness that influential Coorgs wished to be regarded as 
Kshatriyas. It has frequently been noted that this has been a common route by which the politically 
and matenally successful amongst those once outside the purview of varna have inserted themselves 
into the scheme. 
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and the fact that ‘certain Vedic rites are confined to Brahmins!? and the two other 
"twice-born" castes’ (1952: 30, cf. 33) is cited. Sanskritization is, that is to say, 
somewhat less even in aspiration than the taking on of an entire Brahmin way of life. 

The field chosen offered a creative challenge because, in the first place, 
Brahmins did not occupy the positions of power and prestige in Coorg that they 
manifestly did and had for long done in neighbouring Mysore. They did not appear 
as prestigious groups of landlords in yillage society nor as leaders of civil society. 
Such roles were confined mainly to the Coorgs themselves. Srinivas notes (1952: 
9, 37) that ‘only a few castes have escaped the temptation to imitate Coorgs in 
dress, customs and manners’. Some families of a variety of castes had, over the 
ages, managed even to ‘enter the Coorg fold’. They were an assertive and dominant 
landowning population with a military tradition, providing in previous centuries a 
substantial aristocracy under the rule of Lingayat Rayas. Lingayats have already 
been encountered as those professing an anti-Brahminical faith.!^ Nevertheless, 
Srinivas asserts that their ritual is ‘Sanskritic (though not Vedic)’ and that ‘the 
Lingayat Rajas of Coorg have been responsible for the Sanskritization of the cus- 
toms, manners, and rites of the Coorgs’ (1952:.226; cf. Poonacha 1995: 57-58). 
As he has recently reminded us, however, at the time of his study the Coorgs ‘were 
busy defining their collective identity in the Indian subcontinent. They consid- 
ered themselves Indo-Aryans, descended from the early Aryan invaders, and they 
interpreted their customs and ritual as derived from the Vedas’ (Srinivas 1997: 4, 
see 1952: 221). 

Srinivas stresses the extent to which their practices and thought—and their 
landscape (1952: 215)—was permeated by Sanskritic reference, but in this context 
there was no question of invoking the old explanation of a sense of inferiority as 
a reason for the imitation of Brahmins. The latter were not entirely absent but 
here were largely confined to specialised priestly roles in which they were very 
clearly the dependants of Coorgs. In striking respects, Brahmin ways were not 
followed. Coorgs were neither vegetarian nor teetotal, and they did not oppose 
widow remarriage. The married widow was regarded as superior to the unmarried 
(1952: 237).!5 Myths suggested that vegetarian Brahminical gods had on arrival 
in Coorg learnt to be worshipped with liquor and blood sacrifice in conformity 
to the non-Sanskritic values of the country (1952: 212, 223 foll.). Brahmins here 
were not, that is to say, the obviously imitable figures of the Mysore in which 
he had begun, even if they still had some role to play (1952: 43, 183). And 
they might themselves have ‘compromised’ conspicuously with non-Sanskritic 
practices (1952: 38-39). Here the example of Tantri Brahmins is noted. The 
phenomenon seems much less general than it had in Mysore. 


13 qp the remainder of the paper, Srinivas’ later usage is preferred: ‘Brahmin’ and cognate forms 
rather than ‘Brahman’, etc. 

14 See above. Lingayats are also, with Okkaligas, one of the two dominant ‘castes’ in the politics of 
the modern state (Manor 1977, 1989). 

15 For a discussion of the greater freedom of Coorg women ın general, see (1952: 46-47); also 
Poonacha (1995). 
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Nevertheless, amongst Coorgs themselves there was a group available to demon- 
strate wholehearted Sanskritization. These were the Amma Coorgs, who illustrated 
the principle noted in Marriage and family of a small section breaking away and 
adopting Brahminical practice. In 1834 the first donning of the sacred thread had 
occurred, and full Brahminical sraddhas had subsequently been observed (1952: 
34-35). Otherwise there was little to be said on the basis of fieldwork here about the 
mobility aspect of Sanskritization. Despite this, in introducing the study, Srinivas 
is still able to assert that 


a low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher position in the 
hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by Sanskritizing its 
ritual and pantheon. In short it took over, as far as possible, the customs, rites 
and beliefs of the Brahmins (1952: 30-31). 


Expressed here in a style reminiscent of the concentrated obiter dicta of Radcliffe- 
Brown himself (1952), this much-quoted passage had the same directive force for ` 
the course of subsequent thinking. 

This was the first thesis, not taken much further in the analysis but, as will be 
seen, seminal for theoretical development. The second thesis was on the integration 
of Indian society. It is chiefly this which, as will be seen, has acquired a renewed 
salience in recent times. 

Ithad been the distinctiveness of Coorg which had taken Srinivas there in the first 
place. Ghurye, his Bombay teacher, had read about the Coorgs and ‘been intrigued 
by their distinctive appearance, dress, warlike culture and ancestor-shrines' (1973: 
137). Their fertile, well-watered land and energetic tradition went with a distinc- 
tive organisation of localised lineages (okka) and an absence of the nucleated, 
multi-caste villages so characteristic of Mysore and so central to thinking about 
Indian society more generally. For the analysis he was to undertake in Oxford for 
Radcliffe-Brown, the problem was the source of cohesion or solidarity in society 
and the way this was provided by religion. The accent was on gods and their ritu- 
als and the way that people were linked to form a society by means of them. The 
genius of Srinivas, encouraged no doubt by the experience of comparative field- 
work and his own circumstances, was to expand his analysis beyond the Coorgs 
themselves and their own internal religious practices and organisation. He anal- 
ysed them not only as a part of local multi-caste society held together by shared 
religious practice and beliefs, but within regional and wider contexts, right up to an 
All-India level. He began to investigate the ways in which pilgrimage to religious 
centres and the outreach from them—the retailing of the Sanskritic scriptures in 
forms related to the particular local experience of country people for instance— 
transcended local difference, relating and integrating people over ever-wider areas. 
Concern with such integration was more than merely theoretical; writing in the 
immediate context of Independence, there was a topicality, even urgency, about 
this integration. !® 


16 Hig thesis was submitted in 1947. It was developed and in parts re-written before publication, 
particularly in relation to mobility aspects of Sanskritization. 
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Unity was a process of becoming. Srinivas (1952: n sums it up in charac- 
teristically generalising terms: 


All over India Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic customs, often involving beliefs 
regarded as mutually inconsistent, are found existing together. Usually, the 
non-Sanskritic custom either drops out or is transformed to suit the Sanskritic 
custom, but this process takes a very long time. There is also no doubt, however, 
that the non-Sanskritic customs of every caste as well as those of sects and 
peripheral groups are continually being Sanskritized. 


Once the book's focus on religion has been established, the process here tends 
to be portrayed as autonomous, arising from the nature of Hinduism itself and its 
variation across the caste system. ‘It is now possible to understand how Hinduism 
is able to include within itself the worship of trees, rivers, and mountains, and cults 
of ancestors and village-deities, as well as the profound philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads and Vedanta, and the mysticism of the Bhakti Schools’ (1952: 213). Its 
central Sanskritized worship of the River Ganga and other natural features— what 
the earlier Srinivas, with the Censuses, might have termed ‘animism’—makes it 
open to attracting less Sanskritized versions of the same kind of worship into the 
fold. Those entirely outside Hinduism may be drawn in: ‘once inside Sanskritic 
Hinduism the local rites and beliefs undergo Sanskritization rapidly and in a thor- 
oughgoing manner’ (1952: 227, see also 213-15). A two-way process is again 
envisaged but both now leading in the same direction: either the existing Sanskritic 
form might be taken on by others, who might then themselves increase its appeal 
for yet others by modifying it to more locally appropriate forms; or alternatively 
the non-Sanskritic form—a local deity for instance—might be equated with one 
of the standard deities of the Sanskrit pantheon—typically Shiva for male deities 
and Parvati for female (1952: 184)—and absorbed. These developments are not 
just local. ‘The systematic reconstruction of Indian history’ since the late 19th 
century and the improvement in all forms of communication have ‘contributed to 
greater and greater Sanskritization of Hinduism’. Reformist movements, ‘while 
conducting a propaganda for the removal of what they considered to be “defects” 
in Hinduism, tended to stress the value of Sanskritic Hinduism. The greatness of 
Sanskrit literature and the vitality of Indian philosophical thought in Sanskrit have 
also contributed to the increasing importance of Sanskritic Hinduism’ (1952: 219). 

This is the second thesis, but it was the first, remaining in essence the original 
version from 1942, which was widely taken up in sociology and social anthropol- 
ogy. It contrasts sharply with the ancient Sanskritic doctrine of the running down 
of civilisation expressed in the notion of Kaliyuga, the final degenerating age in 
the current cycle of existence (Thapar 1966: 161, 1992: 163 foll.). It contrasted 
also with the backward-looking view that Ghurye had expressed in the book on 
which he was working at about the time when Srinivas was, unwillingly, co-opted 
as his research assistant. This was Culture and society, a treatise on civilisation 
in the post-war world, drawing mostly from European writers on the West but 
using the Gupta period in India (c. A.D. 300-500) as a main example of one of 
the world’s Golden Ages—‘Nobility, it would appear, is writ large on the age’ 
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(Ghurye 1947: 11). Srinivas was not lauding the present, but it has to be noted that 
the critical spirit of 1942 was conspicuously absent in 1952. The priority given to 
the Brahmin does however survive (see e.g., 1952: 213). It is thrown into relief by 
comparison with the perspective to which S.K. Chatterji had earlier—it turned out 
(Srinivas 1967)—]given his term ‘Sanskritisation’ (sic) (Chatterji 1950). For him it 
was from the beginning an interactive process, creating a common Sanskritic cul- 
ture through the interaction of numerous varied traditions, some Brahmanical and 
some not (cf. Sontheimer and Kulke 1997; Thapar 1966: 180 foll.). It was never 
a matter of an already formed dominant culture borne by Brahmins and supplant- 
ing others. As process, finally, it contrasts with its main anthropological rival of 
recent times, the structuralist theory of Louis Dumont. For him, though he shares 
Srinivas’ focus on the unity of India and the centrality of Brahmins and religion, 
the unity depends not on a process of convergence operating over time, but on a 
single timeless structure of underlying values and understandings (Dumont 1980; 
Dumont and Pocock 1957). 


Il 
Critique and development 


For Srinivas, as for India, the period between the completion of his Oxford thesis 
in 1947 and its publication as Religion and society among the Coorgs in 1952 was. 
busy and momentous. He had returned to India and undertaken an extended field 
study during 1948. He had already started publishing it in 1951. He had taught in 
Oxford from 1949 to 1951 and then set about building a department of his own in 
the University of Baroda. 

The return to Sanskritization was stimulated, as he has recounted it (1997: 
15—16), by the interest of the American anthropologist Milton Singer. The paper 
which resulted!” was clearly marked by his return to Mysore, from Oxford as well 
as from Coorg. He took up again the themes and perspectives of Marriage and 
family, though he claimed (1956a: 113) that this was no more than a footnote to 
Religion and society. Status mobility as a focus remained strong, but the thesis 
on the integration of Indian society had slipped away and his seminal 'dominant 
caste’ analysis (1955, 1959) begins to find a place. The Brahmin—‘dominant caste’ 
balance 1s immediately tricky to maintain. He writes at first: “Though over a long 
period of time, brahminical rites and customs spread among the lower castes, in 
the short run, the locally dominant caste was imitated by the rest' (1956a: 76). 
We should see here not only the Okkaligas of Arakere and Rampura in Mysore 
but the magnificent, assertive Coorgs. He conceptualised this as a ‘chain reaction; 
that is, each group took from the one higher to it, and, in turn, gave to the group 
below' (ibid.), but he soon modified this. Instead, 'the culture of the dominant 


17 This was ‘A note on Sanskntization and Westernization' , first delivered in Madras in 1955. It was 
then published (19562) together with its author's own presentation, comments from other participants 
and his replies. It was also published in a journal about the same time (1956b), but in a slightly different 
format. It had ‘A note to the above’ in place of the contributions from the seminar i Madras. 
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caste. . .is the filter through which sanskritisation!? reaches the other groups of the 
region’ (1956a: 92). It is not that castes are taking the cultures of their immediate 
superiors but that they are acquiring higher levels of Sanskritization through the 
dominant caste. 

Most notably here, accounting for change and mobility is now seen to require an 
understanding of two partially contradictory processes: Westernization is juxta- 
posed to Sanskritization. As strategies for mobility, bids for hi gher status through 
alterations in customary practices—changes to deity and diet—are to be con- 
trasted with the pursuit of modern secular education and employment. Develop- 
ments identified as part of Westernization are seen as supports in recent times for 
Sanskritization: the increase in all forms of communication and the spread of edu- 
cation are acknowledged as particularly important. An asymmetrical relationship 
is seen between them, with Sanskritization dependent in part on Westernization, 
but not vice versa, and Sanskritization challenged by Westernization, but not vice 
versa (1956: 81 foll.). 

However, presentation of the paper and response to criticism on this occasion 
generated some contrary development of the theory too. A definition is initially 
offered which suggests a new placing of emphases. Sanskritization is here said 
to be ‘the process by which a low caste gives up its own rites, and beliefs, and 
takes up, instead, the customs, rites and beliefs of a higher caste' (1956a: 90). 
In representing a substitution, this is very unlike the variable and partial shifts : 
exemplified in Religion and society. More centrally, neither Brahmins nor the 
status motivation in imitating them which had been so central to the explanatory 
power of the theory are foregrounded here. ‘Agents of sanskritisation’ are not only 
frequently themselves not Brahmins but may be anti-Brahminical. He probably 
still had Lingayats particularly in mind as this stage.!9 Imitating Brahmins, let 
alone the originally identified Non-Brahmin sense of inferiority towards them, 
seem by now much less obvious. In addition, the idea is introduced that, far from 
being a somehow automatic method of obtaining advancement, Sanskritization 
is an available idiom for competition which may or may not be successful. He 
writes: “The beauty of the system lies in that it permits one group to lay claim to 
a status which others deny, and both affirmation and denial go on for a long time, 
occasionally for several centuries’ (1956a: 91). Sanskritization had, for instance, 
not helped Untouchable castes or Smiths. He also acknowledged more directly 
than before a two-way passage in determining what the Sanskritic is. He agrees 
that ‘local customs, myths, and ritual have been absorbed into the sanskritic corpus 
since Vedic times’ (1956a: 114, see 1962: 59). Little of this is entirely new but 
there were clear signs that the explanatory articulation of the concept, at least as 
it concerned the thesis on status advancement, was breaking up. 

When it came to preparing the more considered ‘A note to the above’ (1956b), 
he stressed that it was ‘an extremely complex and heterogeneous concept’ with 


18 For this early publication, Srinivas’ capitalising and spelling of the term does not yet rule. 
19 | ater he was to see Untouchables imitating Brahmins as itself potentially anti-Brahminical (1996: 
Xiv-xv, xxii). 
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which they had to deal. The Brahminical and the Sanskritic are more explici- 
tly separated again, and varna categories come to the fore. The possibility of 
alternative forms of Sanskritization emerges, particularly in connection with caste 
dominance categorised now in varna terms.2? If Brahmins are the dominant caste, 
‘then Sanskritization will probably be quicker and the Brahminical values will 
spread', whereas if it is either of the other Twice-Born varnas, it will be slower 
and ‘the values will not be Brahminical’. Non-Brahmin dominance may mean 
indeed that ‘non-Sanskritic customs get circulated among the people’. It may 
even mean ‘de-Sanskritization’ (1962: 61-62). This is clearly not meant to be 
an effect of downward mobility, let alone a strategy for it. For Sanskntization to 
be successful, a new condition 1s posited: ‘the group concerned must clearly put 
forward a claim to belong to a particular varna, Vaishya, Kshatriya, or Brahmin’. 
It must alter its customs accordingly and have myths to explain away any inconsis- 
tencies. And it must keep at it, generally over generations. How it works out is very 
variable 1n different regions (1962: 57—58). Untouchables, however, though man- 
ifestly Sanskritizing, are ‘unable to cross the barrier of untouchability', apparently 
regardless of the period over which they try (1962: 58-59). 

Srinivas himself was continuing therefore to modify and develop the signifi- 
cance of the concept from publication to publication, reflecting either the diffi- 
culty of the issues with which he was engaging or underlying limitations of the 
theory. Some ideas emerge only to be quickly discarded. Subsequently he pub- 
lished a series of prestigious internationally-delivered and discussed lectures on 
Social change in modern India (1966). Here Sanskritization and its complement 
Westernization, developed in a long, successive chapter, provide the basis for his 
analysis. The alternative varna ‘models’—now with the addition of a Shudra 
model though the nature of this is not developed—and their mediation through 
locally dominant castes are stressed. The permutations of different models and 
mediators might be thought a serious weakening of explanatory power but the 
damage is checked in two ways. First, the mediating dominant castes are envis- 
aged chiefly as the "Twice-Born' set rather than as particular farming jaatis such 
as the Gangadikara Okkaligas, and then the priority of the original Brahmin model 
is resolutely restored. Srinivas writes (1966: 26): "The Brahminical, and on 
the whole, puritanical, model of Sanskritization has enjoyed an over-all domi- 
nance, and even meat-eating and liquor-consuming Kshatrrya and other groups 
have implicitly conceded the superiority of this model to the others'. The role of 
Brahmins in legitimising claims to higher status, of which ‘ambitious castes were 
aware’, and the preference for vegetarianism and teetotalism in religious contexts 
are elements in the recognition of superiority here (1966: 26-28). 

At this point when the capacity of the theory to explain was threatening to dis- 
appear in a welter of variation,?! expansion was halted and the other classic thesis 
of Religion and society, namely the unifying role of Brahminical Sanskritization 


20 Dumont and Pocock were to publish their manifesto for a new varna-centred ‘Indian sociology’ 
in 1957. 
2! perhaps well before this point even. see Dube (1965: 420-23), Staal (1963: 275). 
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in Indian society, was reasserted. In 1965 Srinivas had declared in the first appear- 
ance of a further magisterial pronouncement on the social structure of India: ‘The 
concept of the unity of India is inherent in Hinduism’ (Srinivas 1980: 2). An 
essay entitled explicitly ‘The cohesive role of Sanskritization’ followed. In this 
he declares that ‘Hinduism is best described as a loose confederation, of innu- 
merable cults, the connecting threads of which are found in Sanskritization, and, 
in the last resort, Brahmins’ (1967: 58). The ground it covers is not new but it 
ends by proposing a solution for the political dilemma this Sanskritization is now 
understood as posing. He writes: 


One of the most important tasks which confronts independent India is to dr-w 
all sections of India’s heterogeneous population into the mainstream of national 
life while at the same time retaining what is valuable in Sanskrit thought and 
culture. To do this it is necessary for Hindus to accept the entire Indian tradition 
to which all sections of the population have contributed, and for the latter [i.e., 
non-Hindus] to regard the Sanskrit heritage as their own (1989: 71). 


IV 
Conclusion 


The itinerary traced here had led from a sense in pre-Independence Mysore of 
the inferiority experienced by Non-Brahmins impelling them to copy the ways of 
unquestionably superior Brahmins, through two important experiences of field- 
work, through controversy and even perhaps doubts as to the relationship between 
Brahmins and Sanskritization, to a recognition of the empirical complexity and 
variability of mobility aspects, and a reassertion of the primacy of Hinduism and 
Brahmins in the cohesion of India as a whole. Sanskritization was, he acknow- 
ledged, intricate, many-sided and in some ways contradictory, but his identification 
of it as a key phenomenon of contemporary India remained unshaken. 

Twenty years later, The cohesive role of Sanskritization reappeared, this time as 
the title essay in a new collection for a new generation (1989). This gave him the 
opportunity to return to the topic in his introduction with, yet again, new things 
to say as well as some of his oldest themes to reiterate. The Shudra model has 
disappeared and Brahmin priority is balanced more clearly with the Kshatriya. 
He writes that ‘it can now be stated very broadly that the Kshatriya model of 
Sanskritization seems to dominate in north India while the Brahminical model 
holds sway in the south’ (1989: 18). He begins also to refer to ‘the ideology 
of Sanskritization’. This is explained as ‘the ideology underlying varnashrama- 
dharma, and basic ideas such as samsaara, karma, dharma, paapa, punya, moksha, 
bhakti (1989: 19), emphasising again the religious dimension. He also addresses 
lacunae, amongst them ‘personal Sanskritization', ‘the deliberate adoption of a 
Sanskritized life-style’ by individuals, which he had not previously sufficiently . 
noticed (1989: 20-21; see e.g., Gayathri Devi 1998: 118-20). 

In 1996 a long-planned collection on contemporary caste finally appeared, with 
his own introduction and contributions from a number of his close associates. 
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Sanskritization appears in several of their essays, with no more than a passing 
hint of problems (Jayaram 1996: 77). From two of them, their point taken up and 
emphasised by the master himself, comes a final twist to the concept’s itinerary, 
pointing to changed times indeed: from an original tribute of the inferior to the 
superiority of the Brahmin in the 1930s, Sanskritization for the 1990s, it is now 
seen, may be a protest against old dominance and an explicit challenge to it (Burra 
1996: 168; Karanth 1996: 93-94; Srinivas 1996: xiv-xv, xxii; etc.).22 


V 
Postscript: ‘Dalitization’ and ‘the Brahminical 
Social Order (BSO)’ 


From the late 1970s, with the appearance of the Dalit movement, radically other 
voices began to be heard. Though an alternative perspective was already inherent 
` in Ambedkar's long-standing determination to escape from Hinduism, it began 
to be claimed much more widely that ‘Sanskritization’ could be regarded as part 
of a hegemonic ‘Brahminical Social Order (BSO)’, to use the expression propa- 
gated by V.T. Rajshekar through his fortnightly Dalit voice.?3 At first sight—and 
to many even on continued reflection—the identification of a Brahminical Social 
Order in contemporary India, after Non-Brahmin movements and half a century of 
positive discrimination in favour of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Other Back- 
ward Classes, appears ludicrous, and the rhetoric which accompanies it highly 
exaggerated and offensive. The most that can be argued, it may be thought, is 
that Brahmins maintain a disproportionate prominence in positions of influence, 
authority and power. Rajshekar is concerned in particular with their strength in 
controlling what he invariably terms, in Dalit voice editorials—and with more 
disturbing resonances for Indian culture than it can have in the West— the toilet 
papers’. The so-called ‘Brahminical Social Order’ is a conception of the society 
which makes Brahmins central to and representative of Indian civilisation and 
endows them with continuing ideological leadership (Shourie 1993, 1997). As 
such it is an echo, perhaps disconcertingly close, of the perspective and the dis- 
course we have been examining. It attaches a positive value to Brahmin centrality, 
making it the unifier of Hindu society and therefore, it is advocated, Indian society 
as a whole. 

The identification of this view as not simply the nature of Indian society but as a 
construction on it, however influential and controlling, is necessarily an immense 
provocation for many intellectual leaders. In 1996, Kancha Ilaiah, a well-known 


22 But a similar point had been made and endorsed much before Cf Singh (1986 12), following 
H.A. Gould: ‘often the motive force behind Sanskntization is not of cultural imitation per se but an 
expression of challenge and revolt against the socio-economic deprivations’. 

23 His base has been, like Srinivas’, Bangalore, and he and others writing in this vein have concurred 
with Srinivas in adopting the more anglicised ‘Brahmin’ He has not hesitated over the years to attack 
Snnivas and the research institute with which he, and we, are associated as epitomising the hegemonic 
BSO 
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Human Rights activist and political scientist from Hyderabad (see Ilaiah 1989), 
provided the attack with a focus with the publication of a short book, Why / 
am not a Hindu. This attracted widespread attention and anxious criticism. As 
a forceful and original statement it was clearly important even though, as even 
sympathetic reviewers sometimes noted, flawed in its scholarship (Nagaraj 1996; 
Tharu 1996). Itshared with Sanskritization the image of Indian society as culturally 
dichotomised, and the same practical ambiguity as to just where the division should 
be set. But it then stood the old theory and its values on their head. It replaced 
the negative reciprocal identity, ‘Non-Brahmin’, with a positive *Dalitbahujan', 
equivalent to ‘Sudra’ and 'Ati-Sudra' of the old varna scheme. The new term 
combines ‘Dalit’ (*oppressed')?* and ‘Bahujan’ (‘majority’), a term introduced 
into contemporary political discourse with the founding of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party in north India in 1984. Conjoined, they produce a name intended to have 
more positive connotations, replacing old negatives and standing for the major part 
of the society, ‘the real people’. 

The model conspicuously echoes Srinivas' original 1942 version of Sanskri- 
tization: it is the same cultural topics which are the focus of attention: dietary 
rules, ritual forms and pantheons. Ilaiah, however, not only relates cultural forms 
to values but emphasises, as Srinivas never did, their basis in material condi- 
tions of lives. He draws a point-by-point contrast between images of Dalit and 
Brahmin culture, asserting the unity of Dalitbahujans. For Srinivas, though he did 
not explore the issue, it had been the diversity of this section of the population 
which had been assumed (cf. Charsley and Karanth 1998). Assumptions that the 
effects of Sanskritization were generally benign and desirable, which Srinivas at 
the beginning himself challenged, are now fiercely attacked, on grounds indeed 
which sometimes echo the young Srinivas. It is the down-to-earth, straightforward 
and hard-working values of the population at large, in contrast to the tortuous, rit- 
ualistic and chauvinist culture of Brahmins and their allies, which are put forward 
as the new desiderata. Sanskritization or Brahminisation is the cause of India's 
woes; it is the virtues of Dalitbahujan culture which are needed and should replace 
it in a process to be called *Dalitization'. 

Neither he nor the mass of other Dalitbahujans are, Ilaiah asserts, Hindus—he 
speaks as himself a Kurumaa, a Dalitbahujan caste of Andhra Pradesh—because 
Hinduism is for them an unknown Brahmin construction which does not represent 
their values or their religion. In the context of the current Hindu-Muslim polari- 
sation in India, the denial says also that he wants no part in it. The line of cleavage 
in Indian society is and should be between the Brahmins with their allies, and 
‘the people’, whether these people profess to be Muslims, Christians or any other 
religion. It is admitted that the wealthier sections among Dalitbahujans, in effect 
Srinivas’ dominant castes, have often gone over to the enemy. They are termed 
here *Neo-Kshatriyas'. 


24 The term has become for most the more assertive and politically correct equivalent of the older 
‘Untouchable’, ‘Hanyan’ and ‘Scheduled Caste’, though it has always potentially stood for a wider 
category. 
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In this way the old discourse of Sanskritization returns to haunt and even possibly 
f to shape oppositions and the current political process. The prevailing hegemony is 
identified as Brahminical and the claim of Hinduism to be the unifier of the society 
and its true basis is, at the end of the century, challenged. Social anthropology or 
Indian sociology is unavoidably implicated in urgent political issues of the world 

it studies. 
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Review essay 


Fundamentalism and the secular state 


Peter van der Veer 


T.N MADAN, Modern myths, locked minds: Secularism and fundamentalism in 
India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997. xv + 323 pp. Notes, refs., 
epilogue, gloss., index. Rs. 475 (hardback). 


Just imagine a book to be written by an anthropologist about the Sikh religious 
tradition, South Asian Islam, the Hindu religious tradition and ideas of secularism, 
pluralism, and fundamentalism in these three religions. A book which meticu- 
lously engages all these religions because it wants to grapple with the crisis of 
secularism in contemporary Indian society I can think of anthropologists who 
would like to write such a book, but of none who would do it with the authority, 
humanity and deep concern of T.N. Madan. Madan’s writing emerges from a life- 
long professional interest in the anthropology of Indian religions (in the plural) 
and from a personal engagement with Indian realities today. In that sense it is 
anthropology at its best, written with detachment and engagement at the same 
time Madan was particularly well prepared to write this book because of his 
participation in the planning and execution of the Fundamentalism project of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. While this project has sometimes been 
condemned for lumping too many religious movements in the category of funda- 
mentalism and thus creating an easy dichotomy between bad religion and good 
secularism, Madan’s position can never be reduced to that. In his controversial 
and somewhat polemical address to the American Association of Asian Studies of 
1987, he made it perfectly clear that his attitude towards secularism is a critical one. 
The book under review fleshes out his views on fundamentalism and secularism. 
Madan examines the relation between sacred and secular in the three religious 
traditions of Hinduism, Sikhism, and Islam. More specifically he is interested in 
the relation between spiritual authority and temporal power, an interest he shares 
with Weber and Dumont. When the openness of tradition is frozen, one gets 
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fundamentalism in Madan’s view. Secularism he sees as an Enlightenment ideology 
celebrating the progressive nature of secularisation. Interestingly, however, Madan 
does not systematically examine the encounter of Enlightenment ideas and Indian 
religious traditions. Instead he searches for ideas and images within these tradi- 
tions which are either secularising or lead to fundamentalism. His is therefore a 
Weberian comment on ideas and meanings in these traditions. Such an approach 
has the advantage that ıt is more open than many other sociological approaches 
to a debate with those who situate themselves as believers within these traditions. 
It has the disadvantage of not sufficiently engaging the Foucauldian problem of 
knowledge and power and, especially, the historical sociology of the colonial and 
postcolonial state. It is striking that with all the references to the anthropology 
of India we do not find even one to the work of B‘S. Cohn in this area. This 1s 
unfortunate, because it is really in the analysis of state formation that we can find 
some answers to questions about the development of secular institutions, the role 
of universities and education in general, and the relation between the politics of 
caste and communalism. Madan chooses to make an 'internal' comment on reli- 
gious ideas, but does not develop a convincing sociological analysis of the social 
sources of these ideas and their development. 

For those who work on Sikhism, Hinduism or Indian Islam, there is not much 
that is surprising or new in Madan's discussion of these religions and their political 
impact. "The real advantage of the book is to have discussed them together in a 
sociological framework However, one sometimes feels a lack of depth and detail 
in the individual discussions. Speaking of Sikh fundamentalism, Madan rightly 
argues that scriptural exegesis has not been a prime concern of Sikh intellectuals or 
fundamentalists. Scripture is read, chanted, and venerated, but not subjected to the 
kind of exegesis that the Koran or the Bible is subjected to in Islam or Christianity. 
While this is true, it is also the case that Sikh scripture has become part of a textual 
world in which intellectuals produce history books and other texts which have a 
bearing on the self-understanding of Sikh intellectuals as well as on the place of 
the scripture in it. What Madan does not sufficiently reflect upon is the extent to 
which religious traditions are de-centred by modern, competing textualities. In the 
case of Sikhism this is the more striking because of the extreme aggression shown 
by Sikh fundamentalists towards university professors who allegedly tamper with 
the sacrosanct integrity of the Sikh sacred tradition. Madan is well aware of this 
and mentions it in the book, but does not deal sufficiently with the nature and 
inevitability of this kind of conflict. 

In Madan's discussion of Islam 1n South Asia he rightly pays considerable. 
attention to Maududi, the founder of the Jamaat-i-Islami. However, while he 
mentions that Maududi was regarded as superficial by Muhammad Mujeéb and as 
a journalist by Fazlur.Rahman, the social significance of the rise of this kind of non- 
traditional religious leaders (with inadequate training in Islamic scholarship) is not 
sufficiently discussed. As in the case of Sikhism, modern professions and modern 
types of knowledge have altered the landscape within which religious traditions 
are understood. Unfortunately, Madan pays attention only in a footnote to the 
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Tablighi Jamaat, possibly the most important South Asian contribution to World 
Islam in this century. By neglecting this movement he misses the opportunity to 
discuss the potential of Islam to provide alternatives to Western civil society. 

In Madan's discussion of Hinduism the issue of pluralism and tolerance is taken 
up at length. Inevitably, Vivekananda is seen as the patron-saint of these Hindu 
virtues. I have strong doubts about this favourable interpretation of Vivekananda. 
The fact that current Hindu nationalism ofthe VHP variety has repeatedly declared 
Vivekananda to be its saint should warn one that there might be more to Vivekananda 
than immediately meets the eye. Madan notes in passing that Vivekananda in all 
his tolerance showed little knowledge of Islam, but does not discuss the remarkable 
fact that, not only Vivekananda, but almost all Bengali Hindu reformers completely 
disregarded Islam and Muslim traditions while living in a province with a Muslim 
majority. This ignorance and indifference among Hindus about the way of life of 
their Muslim neighbours is a striking social fact even today and it has nothing to 
do with tolerance. 

The final two chapters of the book deal with the Indian debate about secularism 
and Madan’s own contribution to it. Like many others, Madan starts with a dis- 
cussion of Gandhi and Nehru and notes that Gandhi was a deeply religious man 
while Nehru was a secularist. Gandhi hoped for religious pluralism and tolerance, 
but Partition and his violent death symbolise to an extent the failure of that ideal 
Nehru hoped for a secularisation of society and a depoliticisation of religion, but 
his trust in the state has turned out to be unfounded. Neither of the great Indian 
political leaders had an answer to the problems of secular modernity within a reli- 
giously divided society. Madan acknowledges the importance of the state, but is 
much less positive than Nehru about its actual role in society. What Madan tackles 
is the highly sensitive issue of differential treatment of Hindus and Muslims by the 
Indian state, in which legal pluralism and state secularism appear to clash. Madan 
1s critical of differential treatment of minorities and questions the basis of the idea 
of a ‘Hindu majority’. A uniform civil code is what he seems to be arguing for; 
but he is never explicit enough and also does not pay sufficient attention to the 
problem that the Hindu right has taken up the demand for a uniform civil code as 
a strategy to alienate Muslims even further. While Madan’s discussion of the dif- 
ferent aspects of this issue is illuminating, I, for one, had hoped for some practical 
politics, some indications of what should be done when faced with the dilemma of 
justice in a multicultural society like India. In this respect some help could have 
been taken from political theory and especially from the work of Charles Taylor 
and Will Kymlicka. In India such work is carried out by Partha Chatterjee, Ashis 
Nandy and Akeel Bilgrami (see the collection, edited by Rajeev Bhargava [1998]), 
although, unfortunately, the discussion among them about how political debate 
could be stimulated seems often bizarrely removed from the realities of political 
life in India. Madan, on the other hand, is closer to realities on the ground as a social 
anthropologist, but would benefit from more engagement with political theory. ` 

Despite my criticism of some aspects of Madan’s book, Irecommend it highly as 
a very serious and positive contribution to the understanding of religion and politics 
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RICHARD BURGHART, The condinons of listening Essays on religion, history and politics in South 
Asta Eds, CJ Fuller and Jonathan Spencer Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1996 xii +429 
pp. Rs 695 (hardback). 


Professor Richard Burghart died prematurely in 1994 at the age of 50 Through scholarly papers, book 
reviews, and a volume on Indian religion that he coedited with A. Cantlie, he had established himself 
as a leading contributor to the anthropology of South Asia The volume under review contains fourteen 
major papers, selected and arranged by Christopher Fuller and Jonathan Spencer under three headings, 
viz. ‘society and religion’, *political-culture', and ‘complex agency’. The editors also provide an 
excellent introduction highlighting the range and significance of Burghart's contributions. Since the 
introduction also summanses the essays, I will not do the same here. 

Burghart's essays are noteworthy, I think, at least for three reasons. First, they represent a serious, 
none too common, attempt to bring together historical and ethnographical data. Second, considerations 
of Hinduism and Hindu society are based on matenals pertaimng to Nepal and India—again not a 
commonly done thing. And third, throughout the book, the presentation of data serves a more general 
purpose than that of good description: it seeks to arrive at general understandings Alongside history 
and ethnography, clinical theory is a major pillar of Burghart’s work And it has an impressive range 
broadly summed up in the subtitle and sectional headings of the book The former recalls the title of 
Louis Dumont’s collection of essays, Religion, politics and history in India (1970). 

Burghart emerges as Dumont's interlocutor'in this book His disagreements with the latter are deep, 
but the dialogic manner in which he proceeds ts constructive’ his objective 1s not to criticise for the sake 
of criticism, but ın order to move forward The other scholars whose work seems to have stimulated 
Burghart's thinking are FG Bailey, Veena Das, and MN. Srinivas It is a great pity that the book 
does not have indexes of names and subjects these would have served as an aid to the reader on the 
themes and subthemes discussed by Burghart and the scholars summoned by hrm, as it were, to present 
evidence and arguments 

As an illustration of Burghart's method, let me briefly mention his discussion of renunciation and 
renouncers His data come from Indology (the dharmashastra texts), Nepalese history, and field work 
in both Nepal and India. Using the very same textual sources that Dumont used, he highlights the 
inadequacies of the latter’s widely influential essay on the subject Quietly but effectively, Burghart 
shows that Dumont's preoccupation with caste narrows and distorts his examination of the significance 
of the renouncer's roles. These include, he argues persuasively, a concern with the complex inner 
world of ascetics that far exceeds their involvement with the world that they leave behind, but it is the 
latter relationship on which Dumont concentrates. 

A major achievement of the author is the highlighting of the multiplicity of intercultural as well 
as intracultural perspectives. This comes out fascinatingly in his discussion of the historical role of 
the kings of Nepal For instance, he points out that, ‘In interacting with the Bntish, the Gorkha state 
achieved transcendence over its own society and entered the culture of modemity Yet in defending 
against the unequal relations with the British 1mpenum, the Rana family had recourse to tradition to 
mark a fundamental difference’ (p 273). 

The theme of intracultural difference is discussed at length in the essay ‘For a sociology of Indias" 
(chap 2), which was onginally published in Contributions Here he takes on both Bailey and Dumont 
to demonstrate the inadequacy of single-factor master frameworks or models, or in his own words, 
single universal systems (p. 59) The difference between such an approach and his own intracultural 
approach is that the latter ‘considers the arena of social relations from the perspective of various 
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representations’ so that, as far as possible and reasonable, no perspective may be ‘obscured’ (p 67) In 
these discussions he anticipated the later contribution of the Indologist Charles Malamoud who wrote 
of ‘revolving’ hierarchies. 

Inevitably, Burghart considers the central question of the relationship of the voices of the investigator 
and the investigated (chap. 10), which he nghtly considers to be complex and beset with perplexities 
that are not only intellectual but also moral Depending upon what he or she chooses to emphasise, the 
ethnographer may turn out to be in collusion with historical ‘facts’ and conservatism or with inauthentic 
reconstructions of history and developments that he honestly considers desirable (pp 298-99) The 
choice is not easy to make and one feels ‘torn’ It 1s also 1n the context of the ethnographer’s role and 
responsibility that Burghart wntes of ‘the conditions of listening’, a felicitous phrase that Fuller and 
Spencer have thoughtfully chosen as the title of the book. ‘By listening’, Burghart writes, ‘I mean 
an act that acknowledges and in some measure transforms the speaker’ (p. 300) I never got to know 
Burghart well, but, judging by the essays in this book, I am sure he transformed many speakers 

The conditions of listening 1s a rich book with many rewards for the reader I would hke to see it 
included in introductory courses on South Asia everywhere, for Burghart can reach out to the beginner 
as well as the specialist The highly commendable and gracious attempt of the editors to preserve the 
contributions of their colleague would theù serve more than a formal memonal purpose 


Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi TN MADAN 


A.M SHAH, B.S. BAVISKAR and EA RAMASWAMY, eds , Social structure and change. Volume 1 
Theory and method. An evaluation of the work of M N Srinivas New Delhi’ Sage Publications, 
1996 234 pp. Notes, bibliogr , index Rs 275 (hardback)/Rs 165 (paperback) 


This book 1s the first volume in a senes of five volumes on social structure and change in India 1n honour 
of MN. Snnivas (born 1916) Reflections on his contributions to our understanding of continuity and 
change, as well as to research methodology, form the topic of this volume Six out of nine articles 
reflect mainly on three important works of Snnivas, namely Religion and society among the Coorgs of 
South India (1952), Social change in modern India (1966) and The remembered village (1976) 

In the final chapter of the opening volume A M Shah, a former student of Srinivas and co-editor of the 
series, gives an informative account of Srinivas’ career and background Srinivas’ advanced education 
in social anthropology in Oxford under the guidance of Radcliffe-Brown and Evans-Pritchard, as 
well as the crucial role which he has played in the establishment of the departments of sociology in 
Baroda (1951-58) and at Delhi University (1959-70), are outstanding events. The volume ends with 
an impressive bibliography of Snnivas’ work 

In ‘Western educated elites and social change in India’ (chapter 3), I P Desai criticises Srinivas for 
a lack of vision on India’s future. According to Desai people like Snnivas—by which Desai means 
the ‘Western educated elite' —put too much confidence in the blessings of modernisation which they 
deem desirable as well as inevitable Desai invites Srinivas to elaborate on his earlier work on social 
change by indicating which conflicts have the potential for structural change in Indian society 

Modernisation ıs also central in TN Madan’s contnbution, ‘Westernization An essay on Indian 
and Japanese responses’ (chapter 6) Madan typifies Japanese resistance to Westernisation as aesthetic 
and moral and the Indian response as religious and political Though he admires the Japanese for their 
pragmatism Madan doesn’t believe in copying the Japanese way In line with opinions which became 
current in the 1980s and 90s, Madan doesn’t belief in uniform modernisation. According to him the 
days of the optimists and the realists are numbered while the seekers of alternatives—with whom he 
sympathises—'have really yet to cut their intellectual teeth’ (p 165). Indeed, Madan also doesn't go 
beyond hesitantly proposing the retrieval and re-interpretation of Gandhi. 

J. V. Ferreira, in "The therapy of methodological reversal’ (chapter 4), also pleads for the articulation 
of modernisation and Indian notions. Ferreira quite rightly argues that Indian modes of thought have 
a lot to offer in fighting the sterility and dehumanisation which cling to positivism. For inspiration 
and for controlling ‘the vices of our virtues’ (p. 124), Ferreira refers to Western phenomenological 
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and hermeneutic thinkers like Dilthey, Weber, Heidegger, Husserl, Habermas, Giddens and Murphy 
This ts in line with the spirit of The remembered village 1n which people are passionate subjects full of 
intentions This also holds true for Srinivas who considers himself a scientist endowed with judgements 
and preconceptions For him data were never pebbles on a beach lying there to be picked up 

In ‘The remembered village’ Insight into an agrarian civilization’ (chapter 5), PC. Joshi elaborates 
on the book which has torn down the walls between Indian sociology and the general public Because 
of.its human touch and the craftmanship of its author, the book reads like a novel This reminds one of 
Srinivas’ fnend R K Narayan, the splendid interpreter of south Indian life Joshi considers Srinivas’ 
field-view as a necessary corrective to the book-view of onentalism In The remembered village Srinivas 
complements his macro-view on Indian society which he offered in Social change in modern India. At 
the same time, he put an end to the view which thinks of village communities as unchanging primitive 
isolates. 

In his contribution, ‘Social description and social change From function to critical cultural sig- 
nificance’ (chapter 2), RS Khare compares Srinivas’ main works with the contnbutions to Indian 
sociology of Louis Dumont and McKim Marnott According to Khare, Dumont confuses ideology 
with soctal reality while McKim Marriott's Indian notions reduce India's varied reality to ‘a few paradig- 
matic transactional strategies’ (p. 59) Srinivas on the contrary is applauded for his context-guided 
description and negation of mega-theortes which makes him sensitive to the diverse social contexts 
and values of contemporary India. In line with new trends in ethnography like the dialogical approach 
to fieldwork and symbology— both still embedded in Modernity—Khare wants to go beyond Snnivas 
by questioning ‘the theoretically accepted and [exploring] the socially neglected’ (p. 74) Scientific 
social categories should not be accepted beforehand but be part of a dialogue which 1s sensitive to the 
many inequalities in power relations between researchers, their informants and Indian realities 

The opening article in the book is a substantial contribution by Milton Singer, ‘On the semidtics of 
ritual. Radcliffe-Brown’s legacy’ This article frames Srinivas within British structural-functionalism 
Singer traces the development of an idiom of ntuals within the structural-functional tradition of social 
anthropology ın Oxford through the work of Radcliffe-Brown from the 1920s to the 1950s. Besides 
enhancing social cohesion, rituals are analysed as systems of signs—not very different from language— 
which weave together different aspects of life providing ontological security. Srinivas’ concept of 
Sanskntisation is an example of this move beyond functionalism 

John Barnes devotes his contribution to this volume, ‘Unavoidable compromises in social research’ 
(chapter 8), to the ethical dimensions of social enquiry. He pleads for combining fidelity to data with 
empathy and sceptical curiosity However, his contnbution and the one of MS Gore, ‘Challenges 
to the professionalisation of social sciences in Asia’ (chapter 7) in which the professional states of 
social science in Asia is questioned, do not reflect on the work of Srinivas, which makes the other 
contributions more interesting 

Though most arucles were onginally written almost two decades ago, the volume under review 
stimulated me to go back to the work of Srinivas Being an empiricist who ts aware of the intentionality 
of human life and who possesses the craftmanship to convince his audience, Srinivas has a lot to offer 
to people who are interested in human life in India 


University of Amsterdam 
The Netherlands MAARTEN BODE 


SUMANTRA BOSE, The challenge in Kashmir: Democracy, self-determination and a just peace. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 211 pp Notes, bibliogr., index Rs 125 (hardback) 


This 1s a lucidly written book on what is today referred to as the ‘Kashmir Problem’ Drawing upon 
a considerable range of primary and secondary research, the book explores a number of issues cen- 
tral to an informed understanding of the contemporary configuration and dynamics of the Kashmir 
question. An important goal of this study has been to challenge the ‘astounding amount of “‘disinfor- 
mation” (including lies, distortions and myths) that has accumulated over the last fifty years, but, with 
noticeably renewed ngour since 1990, on the Kashmir conflict’ To do this, Bose begins his study with a 
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bnef outline of the histoncal genesis and evolution of the Kashmir question, starting from the mid-19th 
century onwards Against this background he juxtaposes the fate of democracy and federalism under 
the Indian regime in the region. Recounting the role and consequences of the violence perpetrated by 
the Indian State in its attempts to settle this deep-rooted political problem until the 1996 Assembly 
elections, Bose shows how this precipitated ‘the upnsing for national self-determination' with con- 
tinuing massive support for the idea of independence With these two key concepts of ‘democracy’ 
and 'self-determination' he works towards a lasting democratically negotiated resolution among the 
three contending actors—Pakistan, India and the struggling groups demanding independence Thus 1s 
a welcome addition to the literature on the Kashmir question for it combines passion with expertise. 


Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore SUDHA SITARAMAN 


CARTER A WILSON, Racism: From slavery to advanced capitalism (Sage Senes on Race and Ethnic 
Relations-17) Thousand Oaks Sage Publications, 1996. xv +271 pp Refs., index $44.00 
(hardback)/$21 95 (paperback) 


Racism, a term denoting discrimination/deprivation and segregation, is identified with and related to 
caste, class, culture, colour, and mode of production. In the United States context racism over the years 
has undergone four phases. (7) Dominative Racism (1787-1865); (2) Dominative Aversive Racism 
(1865-1965); (3) Aversive Racism (1865-1965), (4) Meta Racism (1970 onwards) 

In the first phase racism was defended and protected by economic elites who dominated con- 
stitutional conventions and other structures of power. Even national/state governments and national 
political parties, including the oppositional ones, defended and legitumised the institution of racism. It 
was perpetuated by the southern states through the means of slavery, denial of human rights, creating 
sadistic relationships and generating images in text books/literatures. During the second phase, despite 
abolition of slavery, racism flourished through uneven land ownership, tenant farming, share crop- 
ping, convict lease, credit system, debt peonage, different discourses and through psychoanalytical 
models. Industrial capitalism that emerged simultaneously with the second phase also perpetuated 
racism by means of exploiting labour, establishing caste arrangements and by defending a labour 
hierarchy. The state played the contradictory role of ameliorater as well as defender of racism. The 
final phase 1s important because it is during this phase that racism took the forms of ‘scape goat 
racism’, ‘imagery racism’, ‘ideological racism’, ‘symbolic racism’ and ‘institutional/bureaucratic 
racism’, especially in the context of civil rights movements, globalisation of capital and affirmative 
action. Blacks are the main targets of racism and this has pushed them to the periphery in the US over 
the years. 


University of Mysore MUZAFFAR ASSADI 


RANI PALRIWALA, Changing kinship, family and gender relations in south Asia: Processes, trends, 
and issues Leiden. Women and Autonomy Centre, Leiden University, 1994. 153 pp. Notes, 
bibliography. 


Thiscbeok;sfepresents a pioneering attempt to re-write the field of south Asian family, kinship and 
marnage from a gender-sensitive perspective. In the first place this means that criteria of equality and 
gender Justice ane usedito appraise types af familyarrangements For instance, patriliny is not just one 
among several nossible, grrangements forfiguring descent, but a mode of reckoning that can justify 
the exclusion of women from succession and inhentance, i.e., from political position and matenal 
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into the realms of family, kinship and marriage—the state's 'civilising mission'—rather than, for 
instance, with consideration of the ‘traditional’ Indian family system as a more or less timeless entuty, 
and its contemporary changes. 

Thirdly, issues are raised, and prioritised, which are not usually the central concerns of academic 
wnting in this field In particular, the book is distinguished by tts attempt to reclaim issues of welfare 
and well-being from economists and demographers, and to restore them, centrally, to family and kinship 
studies. This is particularly evident in the concluding chapter on old age and widowhood which, drawing 
on studies by Dréze, Caldwell and others, links demographic macro-parameters to the micro-dynamics 
of intrafamilial relations 

It 1s too easy, from a committed feminist position, to focus on the feature of patrilineal descent, 
equate it with ‘patnarchy’, and forget that a mayor property of this mode of reckoning descent is to create 
a tension between a woman's role as daughter in her father’s home, and her role as wife in her husband's 
home (that is, to use the anthropologist’s categories, between the degree of her ‘incorporation’ in her 
natal, as against her conjugal, family); to denounce the institution of dowry without allowing that dowry 
ts still, for the most part, a woman's only recognised entitlement to family property, albeit controlled by 
her in-laws rather than by herself, to note the new importance of the conjugal bond over the father-son 
or mother-son bonds, without admitting the unprecedented stresses that this new emphasis has entailed, 
to castigate ‘the family’ (especially ‘the Joint family’) as the primary site of women's oppression and 
fail to remark that the family remains the only viable support system in the absence of a social secunty 
net, and so on Palriwala has not solved these dilemmas of emphasis and interpretation, but she has 
not sought to brush them under the convenient mat of ‘patriarchy’ either 

The brief of this book, as the title indicates, is an evaluation of the nature and direction of change in 
family, kinship and gender relations through south Asia Given the vanety of subcontinental kinship 
Systems, and the lack of an adequate empirical base from which to assess their transformation in 
modern umes, this 1s not an easy proposition Besides, the discursive field is dominated by a single 
problematic the supposed breakdown of the Indian joint family. Palrtwala handles the empirical and 
conceptual complexities of this question and its gender implications skilfully, and highlights some other 
processes that commend close monitoring a trend towards homogenisation in kinship organisation, 
despite continued diversity, a trend towards enhanced patrilinearity and patrifocality, along with the 
increasing de-emphasis of lateral ties and the devaluation of women as daughters; the growing difficulty 
in maintaining kinship obligations, exacerbated tensions within the household and kin networks; the 
widening of kinship networks of recognition tn the overall political context of caste-based mobilisation 
movements, the converse contraction of familial networks of cooperation, solidanty and support; the 
expansion and enhancement of dowry, and so on 


This is not by any means a ‘finished’ piece of work. It is not word-perfect; it could do with an 
index, ıt contains many statements whuch, to be intelligible or convincing, would need more explicit 
amplification Moreover, tt is poised somewhere between a distantiated survey of literature and an 
independent disquistton by an author who has her own distinctive position on issues of gender 
and kinship But it succeeds admirably in marking out the contours of a field, and for that one 1s 
grateful 
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RAJNI PALRIWALA and CARLA RISSEEUW, eds., Shifting circles of support Contextualtsing kinship 
and gender in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa Delhi Sage, 1996. 343 pp Notes, refs, 
index. Rs 365 (hardback). 


Shifting circles of support is a very welcome intervention within the fields of social anthropology and 
women's studies All the essays illustrate the strengths of a historical approach to questions of kinship 
As the editors emphasise, this is an area that has been systematically ignored by historians and social 
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Scientists, only to be assigned a static place within most anthropology In direct opposition to the 
academic separauon of domains of inquiry, the volume 


argues for a framework incorporating the dynamic interrelationships between domains .In the 
process it points to the duality of kinship and family networks as systems of support and systems of 
sanction, and the increasing imbalance between support and power, between controlled care-givers 
and resource controllers. (p 16) 


An additional bonus for the reader lies in the ‘South-South’ orientation of the essays, which were 
initially presented at a conference hosted by the University of Nairobi, Kenya Organisational support 
has also come from the Netherlands, one of the countries of the ‘North’ to have demonstrated a 
consistent interest in the promotion of scholarly exchange across the South 

The volume consists of eleven essays beginning with a fine introduction by the editors. Section I 
discusses changing marnage and kinship relations during colonial rule, with specific reference to 
Botswana (Francien van Driel), Sm Lanka (Carla Risseeuw), Southern Ghana (Dzodzi Tsikata), and 
South India (K Saradamoni). Section II moves into the contemporary period with discussions of 
changing family structures and networks 1n the islands of Lakshadweep, off the South Indian coast 
(Leela Dube), rural Rajasthan in North-West India (Rajni Palnwala), and among Asians in Kenya 
(Parveen Waly: Moloo) The third section, focusing on the complex relationships between legal systems 
and families, looks at Kenya (Kivuthu Kibwana), Botswana (Athaliah Molokomme), and Sri Lanka 
(Savitri Goonesekere). 

Unfortunately, considerations of space do not permit giving separate attention to each of the articles 
of the volume. Both the essays dealing with the history of Botswana throw up intrigumg questions 
about the growing numbers of unmamied mothers and female-headed households Where van Dnel 
draws attention to economic and moral processes which have led to diverging interests between women 
and men in place of the interdependencies of the past (such that women are increasingly left to manage 
rural households on their own), Molokomme emphasises the pluralism of contemporary Botswana— 
not merely in terms of the co-existence of customary and state law, but of a society constituted by ‘a 
variety of relationships and arrangements’, amounting to ‘semi-autonomous fields’ (pp. 297, 298) The 
essays on Sn Lanka also underscore the very different forms of marnage 1n pre-colonial Sinhala society 
and the drastic changes that were to follow. According to Risseeuw, depending on whether women 
(and men) were in a polyandne binna marriage or in a monogamous digu relationship, they ‘are likely 
to have had totally divergent perceptions of self, of each other and their relationships, and will have 
created entirely different processes of socialisation'. (p 103) Goonesekere, on the other hand, is more 
concerned to emphasise the fact that for the last five centunes of Sn Lankan history, almost 450 years 
have been under Western colonial rule, and barely fifty as an independent nation-state. In a country 
without a well-developed activist or community-based tradition of politics, she feels that interventions 
at the level of state policy, whether legal or welfare oriented, must assume a central role in dealing with 
family issues, breakdown and violence, in spite of such a long-standing patriarchal colomal heritage. 

The essays on India give concrete meaning and a material basis to the sometimes loose reference 
to India’s ‘diversity’. The contributions range from Saradamoni's examination of the transformed 
perceptions on the ‘natural family’ amongst Nats in the early part of this century, and Dube’s account 
of the resilience and adaptive capacity of matriliny amongst Muslims in Lakshadweep, to the everyday 
negotiations and contestanons—not least between women—o charactenstic of the patrilineal context 
of rural Rajasthan analysed by Palriwala. 

Given the richness of the essays, one ıs tempted to push some of the concerns proposed in the 
introduction a bit further Having framed the volume in terms of its focus on specific regions of the 
South, it is a pity that the methodological possibilities of such a stance were not probed more fully. 
After all, the ‘comparative’ approach 1s the staple of social anthropology, but with a crucial difference: 
the West has both been its point of departure and ultimate reference These essays offer the opportunity 
of at least disturbing such a frame. 

Secondly, in spite of all the success in breaching disciplinary boundaries, many of the essays are 
caught in the logic of *wider' structures (colomalism, capitalism, markets, structural adjustment, as 
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the case may be) impacting on, the ‘narrower’ domains of family, kinship and gender One of. the 
disadvantages here 1s that so-called ‘intermediate’ Jevels of abstraction or institutions—the social 
networks and support structures of ‘communities’ however defined (such as ethnicity, caste, or tribe, 
all of which are so crucial in the regions of South Asia and sub-Saharan Africa)—are relatively less 
well addressed. It is as though women’s worlds could still be adequately captured by an emphasis on 
their immediate familial relations alone 

These reservations apart, the volume offers much insight and nch detail in a field of inquiry that is 
going to become increasingly vital. The title captures the intellectual and political spirit with which the 
authors grapple with their subyect matter. Surrendering neither to romanticisation nor condemnation, 
they take to new levels the feminist insight that people’s commitments are lived out within and mediated 
by the family 


Centre for Women's Development Studies 
New Delhi MARY E JOHN 


ANNE MACKENZIE PEARSON, ‘Because it gives me the piece of mind’: Ritual fasts in the religious 
lives of Hindu women Albany, N.Y State University of New York Press, 1996 xvin +315 
pp Plates, tables, notes, gloss , appendices, bibliogr , index $24 95 (paperback). 


Pearson’s book examines the significance of ritual fasting (vrara) in the lives of Hindu women and in 
Hindu religiosity The author has obviously researched well for this book on vrata and its treatment in 
the traditional texts Pearson also uses here field data from Varanasi to establish whether and how this 
practice of ntual fasting brings ‘peace of mind’ in the lives of Hindu women. 

Her analysis draws heavily on the narratives of six women (four Brahman, one Kshatnya and one 
Shudra) on fasting. Textual description and exercise of patriarchal control through the act of fasting are 
also discussed The introductory chapter in fact deals with the question of whether women are subordi- 
nated and disempowered by their following largely Brahmanic texts dunng their vrata observances 

Other chapters look at the historical development of the term vrata, cycle, seasons and performance; 
classification; religious and other associated practices laid down by the texts; mechanics and proceed- 
ings of vrata; types of vrata and life stages of women, and how vruta expresses the spintual yearnings, 
and creates equanimity and a sense of accomplishment in women’s lives. It is this last combined with 
a sense of self-control and self regulation over mind, life and body, that, according to Pearson, enables 
fasting to bring peace of mind by empowenng women. The argument does seem rather stretched 
considenng that the commonly reported objectives of vrata identified by informants are ‘well-being of 
husbands and sons’; and the associated symbols, vocabulary, beliefs, practices all draw heavily on the 
traditionally prescribed world view and Brahmanic ideology, even if individually interpreted 

Besides, how reliable Pearson’s presentation is, can be questioned in parts as it is her upper caste 
informants who speak most often, and for everyone. As Pearson herself notes (p. 114), one of her 
informants identified Shudras as being interested only in the mundane rather than the spiritual aspects 
of vrata. Definitely a biased voice! 

Pearson relies too heavily on her informants to carry her work through, leaving one wondering if 
vrata really brings ‘peace of mind’ or is just an opiate Yet the book makes interesting reading because 
of its nch description, accompanied by plates and detailed appendices, and practically no typos. 


Janaki Devi Mahavidyalaya 
New Delhi VANDANA MADAN 


JAN BREMAN, Footloose labour: Working in India's informal economy Cambridge’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1996. x 4- 278 pp. Map, tables, bibliogr., index. 


In this era of liberalisation, low-income countries must accept that when capital is footloose, so should 
be labour. Minimum wages, social secunty, health and safety standards all umpede the free flow of 
market forces. In fact, what is required is a greater ‘informalisation’ of the labour market, which 
happens to be in the best interests of the workers themselves! This 1s the prescription of the World 
Bank, specifically enshrined in its World Development Report (1995). Workers in an integrating world. 
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According to the Report, those who migrate from rural areas to the urban informal sector are, moreover, 
well-cushioned by a traditionally encoded social secunty net, that protects them against the vagaries 
of the market. Over time, they graduate from being wage labourers to enter the ranks of the petit 
bourgeoisie, in a classic dream sequence of vertical mobility. 

Jan Breman takes issue with thus view which is increasingly influential amongst policy makers the 
world over. In a study of migrant labour in south Gujarat, he builds a picture of horrifying working and 
living conditions 1n the informal sector ın Surat (the book predates the plague), especially for women 
and children, reminiscent of the reports of the Factory Inspectors 1n 19th century England There is 
little evidence of the romantic vertical mobility envisioned by the World Bank Rather, one can see 
the scene being set for the plague of 1994. Indeed, Breman argues against the stereotype (so common 
in the literature on the subject) that the formal vs 1nformal sector division mirrors the wage labour 
vs self-employed distinction He shows that the self-employment of the informal sector 1s hardly an 
instance of ‘independent’ production Rather, echoing Marx’s account of the ‘formal (as against rea!) 
subsumption of labour under capital’, Breman shows that workers under these conditions are involved 
in tremendous ‘self-exploitation’ and viciously cyclical indebtedness 

According to Breman, ‘nomadism’ of ‘informal sector workers who leave their homes and, after 
some period of time, mostly return again to their place of ongin „has become a striking characteristic 
ofthe pattern of work and life for major segments of the population' (p. 11) in south Gujarat, an area of 
rapid agricultural and industrial growth While these labourers are away 1n urban areas, workers from 
drought-prone Saurashtra temporarily come to their villages to do agricultural labour, departing in time 
for the natives to retur home This is a very remarkable pattern of seasonal, circulatory in-and-out 
migration 

Breman’s attempts to explain it, however, are neither very convincing nor well-substantiated He 
tries to make sense of landless rural labour leaving a booming agrarian economy to work in terribly 
uncertain and harsh conditions, only to return each season. Breman contends that the traditional secu- 
nty of the yayman: system 1s no longer operative. Nor do these workers have any land. Then why do 
they return? If, indeed, the conditions are so bad in the urban informal sector, why do they continue 
to go there? And what sustains the seasonal migrants from Saurashtra to south Gujarat each year? 
Breman strongly rejects (p. 223) explanations (such as those of the influential National Commission 
on Rural Labour, 1991) which are based on the logic of large wage differentials across regions (the 
Bihar-Punjab pattern, repeated in other parts of the country, such as Nimar-Malwa), a consequence 
of the uneven pattern of inter-regional development in India. For Breman, these do not explain the 
synchronic in- and out-flows to and from south Gujarat But his own explanations in terms of the urge 
for freedom, primordial loyalties and the role of professional intermediary jobbers, are unconvincing, 
speculative and impressionistic While there is no doubt that a mobile, rootless labour force segmented 
on caste and regional lines is ideal for employers, explanations on these lines veer towards a reductionist 
functionalism (‘expression of economic dynamics along capitalist lines’, p. 230) 

Breman repeatedly (ad nauseam) reminds the reader that his work 1s based on thirty years of 
fieldwork in south Gujarat. But his research strategy focused on Halpatis of just two villages appears 
to have ended up being more of a liability There is little hard data on the magnitude of migration into 
or out of the area. Even for the two villages, there 1s absolutely no attempt to quantify the earnings of 
labourers who go to the city, either in their own villages or in the urban setting. Nor are any details 
provided of the quality of life of those who migrate to rural south Gujarat, either at the point of ongin 
or even in the two study villages. Surely in a study of this nature one may reasonably expect in-depth 
profiles of migrants moving ın different directions, at each point of their respective trajectories. These 
would have provided some clue as to the motivation behind decisions which, according to the author 
himself, are being taken at such enormous personal and economic cost. (There are vivid descriptions 
of the cost to family life in moving to the city.) The compulsions and the lure facing each type of 
migrant need to be substantiated with much greater rigour than is even attempted by the author 

In the final chapter, Breman goes on to ask questions about the emergence (or rather the lack) of ‘class 
consciousness’ among those he describes as the ‘rural proletariat’. We feel that there is a terrible pre- 
sumptuousness implicit in notions such as ‘false consciousness’ How often have even those who may 
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be accurately characterised as proletanans deigned to display the consciousness Marx expected of them? 
Such a non-context-specific, ahistorical transposition of categories prevents us from gaining a genuine 
appreciation of the situation and thought-processes of those we are claiming to understand. Rather 
than trying to figure out why their thinking deviates from our theoretical straitjacket, it would be more 
instructive, as Roland Barthes once put it, to discover ‘the way people make their world intelligible’ 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog, Bagh, Dewas, M.P. MiHIR SHAH 


PARIYARAM M. CHACKO, Caste, business and entrepreneurship in South India. Delhi: Kanishka 
Publishing House, 1991 147 pp. Tables, references, bibliogr., index Rs. 150 


The book, based on the author's doctoral thesis, ıs a meticulously descriptive analysis of the linkage 
between entrepreneurship and trading caste-communites Set in Palghat, Kerala, the study discusses 
the two prominent trading concems of the Moothans: jewellery and vegetables 

The author identifies a number of economic, political and social indicators of commercial entrepre- 
neurship. Capital mobilisation through chit-funds, sole proprietorship, mercantile credit (in the veg- 
etable market) and the element of trust in the buyer-seller relationship (in the Jewellery business)—all 
of these facilitate business 

Formal political trade union links and informal block networks are found among workers and traders 
Interestingly enough, a trader's ‘connection with the Marxist party seems to have helped his business, 
as Palghat ıs a Marxist dominated district’ (p. 91). Yet, ıt 18 inexplicable why, against the revolutionary 
Marxist backdrop of Kerala politics, the author has not explored the implications of class dynamics 
within the Moothan caste-community 

Following the Weberian line of inquiry, Chacko concludes that Moothan caste ethics encourage 
entrepreneurship and inculcate in the young the values of self-reliance, hard work, savings and risk- 
taking as essential prerequisites for achieving success in business. 

The book provides a good survey of the relevant literature on the relationship between the ethics of 
merchant castes and their entrepreneurial activities, but it ignores studies conducted after the 1970s, 
even though it has been published in the 1990s. In order to justify the title of the book, 1t would have 
been desirable if the author could inform the reader how the Moothans of Palghat are a representative 
sample of specifically South India, or, alternatively, could provide a subtitle to the book focussing on 
the micro-study. 

No doubt, the choice of methods, apart from being influenced by the nature of problem under inves- 
tigation, is also guided by the researcher's perceptions and predilections Adoption of the functionalist 
perspective has led to the anticipated outcome: Palghat town is fast industrialising and there is a gradual 
transition from a ‘bazar-type economy to a firm-type economy’. The author's limited theoretical ambi- 
tions do little to charge the reader’s imagination and some areas remain untouched. For instance, the 
book fails to enhance our understanding of the crisis faced by the Moothans in moving from trading 
concerns to manufacturing concerns and the consequent changes in their domestic patterns. One of 
the contentions asserted but not quite worked into an argument is the observation that ‘jewellers and 
vegetable dealers do not seem to favour higher education for their children’ (p. 105), even in the context 
of increasing diversification of occupations 

The jargon-free and lucid style of the book renders it readable even for scholars outside the discipline 
of sociology. 


University of Delhi RINA MANDAL 
ABHA CHATURVEDI and ANIL CHATURVEDI, eds., The sociology of formal organisations. Delhi. 
Oxford University Press, 1995. 399 pp. Tables, refs., bibliogr., index. Rs. 525. 


The volume under review is a collection of edited readings organised into five sections: Organisa- 
tonal goals and environment; Power and politics; Ideological cohesion and conflict; Bureaucracy and 
bureaucratic response; and Cultural texture of organisations 
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The editors have written a long introduction which tries to identify the Iacunae ın the literature on 
sociology of organisations According to them, preoccupation with family, caste, class and gender has 
led to the neglect of organisational studies in Indian sociology This argument is not totally acceptable 
since there does exist a significant sociological/anthropological literature on organisational phenomena 
1n India during the past few decades 

The first part of the volume focuses on organisation-environment issues, the second part deals with 
issues encountered within the organisation, and the third part examines the theoretical concepts that 
attempt to link organisation cultures and organisation concepts to the larger society All the seventeen 
readings included in the book are reproduced from published/unpublished sources wntten between 
1969 and 1991. The readings vary a great deal in style and focus ranging from mere chronological 
description of events to analytical explanations of the internal dynamics of organisations. 

The first section entitled ‘Organisational goals and societal expectations’ contains three readings 
The first reading by David Bayley (originally published in 1969), attempts to explain how the Indian 
police adapts to the socio-political environment It suggests that individuals within organisations have 
to develop coping mechanisms to survive in a changing environment, an aspect well-established in 
organisational studies Manikutty discusses the case of the Electronic Corporation of India Limited as 
an example of how failure to respond to the environment may réduce the relevance of organisations, and 
may threaten their very survival. Shanti George presents a chronology of events and debates around 
the Operation Flood programme under the leadership of Verghese Kunen 

The second section contains four readings on ‘Power and Politics’. Satyesh Chakraborty's paper on 
the ecological issues related to quarrying operations in the Doon Valley attempts to explain how domi- 
nant groups threaten the survival of organisations with less power and influence. The second reading by 
Stephen Sherlock analyses the Railwaymen's stnke in 1974. The third reading by Ravi Ramamurthy 
discusses how Bharat Heavy Electrical Limited gained power vis-á-vis the State Electricity Boards 
and the government, while Baviskar's paper on sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra, shows how the 
organisation's internal functioning became dependent on external political processes. 

The third section is organised under the theme of ‘Normative cohesion and conflict’ and includes 
readings by Ravi Mathai on how villagers' organisations become capable of managing their own affairs; 
Shant Bhowmik on the cooperative movements among the tea and allied plantation workers in Eastern 
India; and Meenakshi Thapan on the contradictions ın a school organisation in the Risht Valley. 

The four readings in the fourth section are organised under the theme of 'Bureaucracy and bureau- 
cratic response'. C.M. Reddy, through a case study of a hospital, argues that growth in the size of an 
organisation necessarily leads to bureaucratisation and impersonalisation. Anil Chaturvedi examines 
the tensions and conflicts that arise between different parts of the same bureaucratic structure due to 
poor boundary management and lack of clanty in demarcating domains Ravi Mathai illustrates how 
organisations become bureaucratised and thereby insensitive to the environmental needs, thus mak- 
ing themselves irrelevant, irrespective of whether it ıs a bank, a hospital or an educational system 
The fourth reading suggests that the decision maker ın a bureaucratic organisation inevitably becomes 
involved in the political dynamics of the environment and is unable to maintain his neutrality 

The last section deals with some conceptual and methodological problems of integrating organi- 
sations with their cultural environment. William Evan and Fariborz Damanpour examine the concept 
of culture and try to develop a model linking societal culture, organisational culture and development 
Jai B P Sinha's paper suggests that social values and developmental goals jointly and independently 
affect work behaviour in organisations. Abha Chaturvedi argues that indigenisation of commercial 
organisations will not be easy, and will have to be supported by strong commitment as well as adaptive 
adjustments with other organisations and the environment in general. 

All in all, the volume contains a disparate collection of papers based on a vanety of backgrounds 
and data, and written in different periods during the past three decades. However, the explanatory 
remarks by the editors interspersed between the different sections of the volume provide the minimum 
coherence to hold an otherwise very different set of papers within a single volume. 


University of Delhi KURIAKOSE MAMKOOTTAM 
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M ATCHI REDDY, Lands and tenants in South India: A study of Nellore district, 1850-1990 Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1996 215 pp. Ref , appendix, index Rs 345 (hardback) 


Tenancy is often understood ın terms of sharecropping, payment in rent form, lessor—lessee/patron— 
client relationship ará semi-feudalism Most of these features are apparent in Nellore district, although 
over the years changes have been taking place in tenancy relations mainly due to changing cultiva- 
tion pattern, productivity, monetisation of economy, caste equations, land legislations and territorial 
environment 

Tenancy or lease agreements in Nellore district were not only of different kinds but also contained 
issues of input shanng, cultivation pattern, provision for crop failures, land sale, and penod of lease 
However, forms of rental payments were varied. produce, food, cash, service, paddy, mullet, milk 
and its products. Although paddy was the main medium of rent payment, it did create problems 
whenever different forms of rent were reduced to ‘standard umt of paddy’ Nonetheless, rental rates 
vaned according to produce, irmgation, soils, and crops f 

Lease agreements also contained punitive clauses regarding application and quality of inputs, cul- 
tivation and sharing of crops, maintenance and improvements on lands and rent remissions However, 
they also created space for conflicts on the issues of non-payment or hike in rents, overdues, refusal 
to vacate lands, illegal exactions, sub-leasing, termination, damages to lands, violation or infnnge- 
ments of nghts and unauthorised constructions One interesting feature was that even the landlord was 
indebted to the tenants Nonetheless, tenancy relations, while reinforcing caste identities, often shifted 
caste balances or equations between different groups at the grass-root level 


University of Mysore : MUZAFFAR ASSADI 


MARSHALL WOLFE, Elusive development Delhi Vistaar, 1996 198 pp Notes, bibliogr, index 
Rs 280 : 


Marshall Wolfe's critique of ‘development’ emerges directly from his experience of working with the 
developmental organs of the United Nations for more than thirty years. He covers a rather large number 
of topics, almost everything on the subject! At places the book reads like a dictionary of development 
terms However, he places them in a historical frame, locating their origins and contexts. 

Despite being sceptical of the role international agencies can play in designing developmental poli- 
cies for the Third World countries, Wolfe is not against ‘development’ as such He is critical of the 
supposition that ‘there 1s only One Right Way to develop’ which every country of the Third World must 
follow, or that countries can 'pick and choose' among 'lessons' from abroad and put the fragments 
together as they please. There 1s a need, he argues, for a ‘pragmatic’ approach that emphasises under- 
standing and explaining different factors that condition the character and limits of public interventions 
1n social change, and the circumstances under which policies approximating to the minimum criteria 
of acceptability and viability might emerge Thus, for Wolfe it 1s crucial to identify potential social 
agents who would see development as a desirable objective. Each society has a certain limited range 
of choices, conditioned by its histoncally given political, social and economic structures It is within 
these given conditions that different countries have to work out their own policies for development. 

Though not very exciting reading, the book will certainly be useful for those interested in develop- 
ment issues 


University of Hyderabad P SURINDER S. JODHKA 


JITENDRA BAJAJ and MANDAYAM DODDAMANE SRINIVAS, Annam bahu kurvita Recollecting the 
Indian discipline of growing and sharing food in plenty Madras: Centre for Policy Studies, 1996. 
lvi +217 pp. Text, notes, refs Rs 400 (hardback) 


This book takes its title from the mandate of the Taittirrya Upamshad ‘endeavour so that there be an 
abundance of food’. The authors provide a glimpse of the significance of anna and annadana (shanng 
of food) as enunciated in various Indian classical sources These sources highlight the great virtue 
associated with the giving of food and the imperative of offenng with feeling to others, before eating 
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oneself, never refusing anyone at one's door. This is the dharma of the grihastha (householder), which 
in the case of the ruler, extends to all his subjects. Indeed, ‘what is not given, cannot be enjoyed’. 

Such an attitude is reflective of the deeper understanding of human life as a gift constituted of and 
sustained by all aspects of creation The mere act of living involves drawing upon the share of other 
constituents of the universe. Being therefore in debt to all creation, we must endeavour to Tepay it 
everyday The classic statement is to be found ın seven resplendent verses (10-16) in Chapter 3 of 
the Bhagavadgita. This 1s one of the earliest enunciations of the interdependencies charactensing 
eco-systems and the imperative for humanity to play its role in preserving them. 

After providing a very useful compilation of classical sources, the authors make a disappointing 
attempt, in two Epilogues, to establish that what the scriptures laid down was indeed the reality in 
Indian history, till the Bntish came and upset the apple-cart. While it is well-established that many 
traditional institutions collapsed following the advent of the Bntssh, it is neither correct to romanticise 
the pre-Bntish situation nor useful to simplistically attribute all subsequent ills to British rule. 


Samay Pragati Sahayog 
Bagli, Dewas, M.P MIHIR SHAH 


GERARD HEUZE and MONIQUE SELIM, eds., Politique et religion dans l'Asie du Sud contemporaine 


Politique et religion dans l'Asie du Sud contemporaine (Religion and Politics in Contemporary South 
Asia), edited by Gerard Heuze and Monique Selim, is a timely collection of well-researched articles 
on religio-political movements, actors, discourses, processes, issues and policies in India, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan. The thematics of the individual chapters include. the Shiv Sena's notion of action, 
destiny and karma (Gerard Heuze); the RSS concept of race (Christophe Jaffrelot), fundamentalist 
trajectory in Bangladesh (Bernard Hours); Islamicisation policies in Bangladesh (Monique Selim); 
wahaabi and jamaati strategies of Islamicisation ın Bangladesh (Samuel Landell Mills); and Islamici- 
sation in Pakistan (Brigitte Piquard). The authors write from a perspective which is anti-essentialist, 
and historically and contextually grounded They tend to link the obyects of their research to processes 
of globalisation in dynamic ways. While the quality of chapters is extremely high (thorough docu- 
mentation and astute analyses), one regrets that women and gender are so rarely analysed. Women are 
mentioned in the introduction to the book as ‘excluded’ from public space in Bangladesh, and as mem- , 
bers of the separate women’s wings of ‘Hindu parties’, but disappear in most articles, with some notable 
exceptions, especially Monique Selim's insightful piece. The book will greatly interest sociologists, 
historians, political scientists, and social theorists, for it makes contributions to these fields. 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, USA PAOLA BACCHETTA 


USHA SANYAL, Devotional Islam and politics in Britsh India: Ahmad Riza Khan Barelwi and his 
movement, 1870-1920. Delhi" Oxford University Press, 1996. xii -- 365 pp. Maps, figs., notes, 
refs., epilogue, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs 575. 


This book traces the development of the Ahl-e-sunnat movement through a closely researched explo- 
ration of the wntings of Maulana Ahmad Riza Khan, a central figure in the formation of the movement 
A major concem of the book relates to identity formation of North Indian Muslims dunng the 19th 
century. The author explores this in the light of the colonial situation, the role of print media and the 
transport and communication infrastructure, but gives most detailed coverage to the religious writings 
of the Maulana, which she sees as being at the core of a process that had wide ranging ramifications 
for the movement’s relations with other Muslim groups as well as with the Colonial state. Extensively 
covered also are the differences and debates between the Ahl-e-Sunnat and other Muslim groups on 
religious issues, such as prophetology and the legitimacy of samt veneration. The concluding chapters 
look at the Ahl-e-Sunnat standpoint on the khilafat and non co-operation movements. The focus on 
the various religious issues that underlie the Ahl-c-Sunnat perspective on the above and other issues 
such as the religious status of British India or the attitude to Hindus or to other Muslims is part of the 
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author's attempt to present the Ahl-e-Sunnat in their own terms. The book will interest Islamists as 
well as scholars interested in the history and sociology of Indian Islam. 


University of Mumbai NASREEN FAZALBHOY 


VERONIQUE BENET, La Dot en Inde Un Fléau social? Socio-anthropologie du marriage au Maharashtra 
Paris/Pondicherry Editions Karthala/Institut Fr. de Pondichery, 1996 291 pp. Maps, figs , plates, 
tables, notes epilogue, appendices, bibliogr , index. 


As the title suggests, this is yet another work on dowry, this tme in Maharashtra Despite being 
recognised as a ‘social evil’ and abolished in theory, the practice continues even today. The author 
undertakes to view the practice in a different context—as a specific node within a dynamic system of 
exchanges between an urban (Pune) and a rural (a village ın Shirur district) milieu The work ıs called 
a social anthropology of marriage and traces the evolution of the practice of dowry in Maharashtra, 
the ethnographic composition of the district studied, the caste hierarchies, the rhythm of the seasons 
and the ‘time of marriage", the rituals connected with the exchange of gifts and the marriage ceremony 
itself, ‘sansknusation’ of the practices described, and the changing conceptions of dowry among 
classes and across the rural-urban divide A sterling feature of the book is the analysis Bénéi has done 
of ntuals connected with three types of marriages—Muslim, Marwan, and caste Hindu (Brahmin) 
(pp 174-84). 


Jadavpur University 
Calcutta RILA MUKHERJEE 


RAMESH CHANDRA MISHRA, DURGANAND SINHA and JOHN WIDDUP BERRY, Ecology, acculturation 
and psychological adaption A study of Adiwasis in Bihar Delhi Sage, 1996 271 pp Figs., 
tables, refs , Index. Rs 300 


The book under review belongs to the group of cross-cultural studies seeking to understand the factors 
shaping the psychological behaviour of the individual, particularly cognitive style development. The 
study attempts to account for psychological outcomes by examining the manner in which communities 
have dealt with their long-standing ecological setting and more recent cultural conjacts. Focusing on 
three tribal communities of Bihar (Birhor, Asur and Oraon), the authors trace psychological outcomes in 
the individual at two levels—that of ecological adaptation and acculturation. Acculturation here refers 
to the change in the onginal cultural pattern on account of cultural contact. The empirical material of the 
study is analysed within this broad research agenda. The introductory chapter elucidates the theoretical 
underpinnings of the study, The descnptive account of the tribes (Chapter 2) brings out the impact of 
environmental degradation on the lives of forest-dwelling communities Chapters 4 to 7 analytically 
trace the influences shaping socialisation, acculturation and cognitive style development Chapters 8 
and 9 present an overview of cognitive changes and acculturative stress in these communities while the 
final chapter discusses the potential applications of the findings ın planning for social transformation. 
The overall objective of the authors is to suggest strategies to make the journey through acculturation 
less conflictual and stressful However, the principal weakness of the study lies 1n its rather mindless 
use of statistical techniques, often resulting ın spunous correlations. The real issue 1s whether the 
complexities of human behaviour in objective situations can be meaningfully inferred at all through 
tests for task performance rated according to points scored The absence of such candid introspection 
makes this research an example of how not to apply statistics 1n the social sciences 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog 
Bagli, Dist. Dewas, M.P PS VUAY SHANKAR 


SUSAN S WADLEY, Struggling with destiny in Karimpur, 1925-1984 New Delhi: Vistaar, 1996. 
xxix + 299 pp. Maps, plates, tables, notes, epilogue, gloss , bibliogr, index Rs 395 (hardback). 


It 1s refreshing to read a village monograph at a time when they are going out of fashion in the 
anthropology of India/South Asia Sunultaneously, Struggling with destiny in Karimpur, 1925-1984, 
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reflects contemporary methodological concerns As 1s now obligatory, Susan Wadley makes explicit 
that the anthropologist’s analysis is bounded by her/his daily experiences and personal interactions. 
The organisation of the book guides the reader through the ‘process of discovery’ undergone by the 
anthropologist as a well-informed outsider secondary readings; individuals, statements about how 
they understand life and society; their life histories; an analysis of the economic and political structures 
which constrain them, and finally an attempt to understand how they deal with the way the latter are 
changing, and the new options and constraints before them 

As she herself says, Wadley 1s in a privileged position to study social change in North India. 
Kanmpur (in Mainpuri District, Uttar Pradesh) is probably the most studied of Inchan villages, starting 
from the Wisers’ seminal study on the jajmani system American contact stretches out over sixty years, 
as does systematic data on various aspects of Karimpur life and persons, to which she has access. And 
yet the ‘change’ she explicates is recent, her rationale being that Kanmpuris see contemporary times 
as one of change and chaos—a very karmic view. 

Classical themes in the sociology of India—karma, dharma, destiny, and action—are fundamental 
to Wadley's substantive interests and framework People make sense of ther lives through their world 
views—culture—a system of meaningful symbols and performances rather than an abstract cognitive 
scheme She aims to set out Kanmpur's ‘cultural blue-prints' using the Hindu concepts of order and 
disorder, coherent action and chaotic action, duty and the proper order of things, control, subjugation 
and oppression, sorrows, sins and merit, and the constant making of destiny through one’s actions. 

A central focus are the interconnections between the inequalities and politics of caste, class, family, 
and gender Being rich and powerful in Kanmpur is almost synonymous with being a Brahmin male, 
but the reverse is not true Poverty has increased and it 1s difficult for a poor family to prosper. Wadley 
makes the interesting point that most continuing non-ritual jayman: services were utilised primarily 
by women or the poor—those with minimal access to the market for cultural or economic reasons 
Attention to honour, in which Brahman honour is the most vulnerable, is constant This 1s not only a 
matter of wealth and power, but is also dependent upon the behaviour of family members, particularly 
women "Thus women's roles become constitutive of class .constituents of ideologies that obscure 
class differences while at the same time reproducing them’ (p 54) There is a critical cultural unity in 
the subordination and need for control of the low and female—both lack understanding and knowledge 
and are sexually voracious 

The paradigm most frequently used to regulate different arenas of social life 1s that of the ordered, uni- 
fied, cooperative family, under the unchallenged authority of the male elder. ‘Traditionally’, authonty 
rested on innate and hierarchised qualities, including knowledge and might. Symbolic manifestations 
of subordination—constraints on physical mobility, silencing, gestures of obeisance, and patterns of 
food distribution—are the most challenged today Challenges to the class and generational order are 
more direct than to the gender order. Yet gender relations and women have become the focus of control. 

Karumpuris see changes in agriculture, labour relations, political structures, education, and family 
and gender relations as having made traditional authonty, and hence cultural blueprints, unworkable. 
Old inequalities have altered and new ones have been created Earlier networks of nghts and obligations 
are no longer operative In a very brief discussion, Wadley suggests that dharma is now being more 
specifically linked to actions which are religious in Western terms There is an increased outward 
religiosity as well as changes in religious practices, with a growing recognition of Muslim-Hindu 
differences. 

The folklorist and postmodern emphases on storytelling and narrative are the only methods Wadley 
elaborates on There is an intentional interplay between her two key areas of data—songs, stones and 
discourses on religion, politics and family, which present key cultural symbols in a rather impersonal 
manner, and the deeply personal stories of real incidents ın people's lives Wadley recognises the 
importance of the political and cultural stance of the teller, and represents narratives from a range of 
people—high and low caste, nch and poor, men and women—and points to differences in preception. 
Yet it ıs the Brahmanical viewpoint which tends to be elaborated—as the high express it and the low 
address it. Is this to be traced to the hegemony of the Brahmanical order among the villagers, or in 
anthropology, or because an outsider cannot understand the low/poor without an explicit partisanship? 
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Or 15 it perhaps also related to the excessive emphasis on individuals as conscious agents and their 
personal histories, leading to a simplification and screening of macro-structures? 

Thus, on the basis of her feelings of powerlessness in the ‘real’ life of the villagers, Wadley seems 
to suggest that power and colonialism did/does not describe the anthropologist’s/her situation. One 
cannot help wondering if the manner in which Karimpuns refer to Bhagwan in their day-to-day talk, 
rather than specific manifestations of the spiritual and sacred, can be traced to the long history of 
conversation between these villagers and ‘influential’ missionaries and scholars from Semitic religious 
cultures. Charlotte Wiser, the missionary, and Susan Wadley, the anthropologist, were collapsed into 
one by the villagers. Yet Wadley's translations and interpretations do not grapple with this It is 
through the recognition of potential betrayals of ‘informants’ /friends that she proposes to grapple with 
and subvert the place her own destiny had marked out for her—as a privileged agent within a particular 
global structure of power. 


University of Delhi RAJNI PALRIWALA 


LAWRENCE A. BABB and SUSAN S. WADLEY, eds., Mass media and the transformation of religion 
in south Asia. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995. viii-- 298 pp. Index, 
illustrations $36 95 (hardback)/$16.95 (paperback). 


While Indian scholars of mass culture have mostly worked within the broad ambit of postcolonial reap- 
praisals of modernity, feminist/subalternist critiques of representation and—more recently—responses 
to Hindu absolutism, this collection coming out of the North American academy is encased within 
that old coconut, South Asian religion. Its ethnographic cast enables most contributors to re-evaluate 
the association of the ‘culture industry’ with homogenisation, audience passivity, the breakdown of 
community, and so on that characterised much of the thinking on mass culture in the specific context 
of Euroamerican monopoly capitalism. But shadowing the theme of religious continuity and change 
is the threat of alignment along a ‘tradition vs modernity' axis. This renders the volume vulnerable 
to a McLuhanesque technological determinism which highlights epochal, medium-specific changes 
rather than more gradual and interwoven processes, and elides the histoncity not just of ‘tradition’ 
but also of mass cultural modernity. Fortunately this 1s less evident in the individual chapters than in 
the editors’ introductions (Wadley describes film music 1n terms of a ‘uniform aesthetic’, Babb sees 
‘simplification of content’ as ‘inherent to the comic book form’), in the emphases of the collection on 
more recent developments rather than the equally complex and formative interactions in the first half 
of the century, and in the book’s organisation according to types of media (rather than, say, different 
aspects of religiosity). 

In the first section on printed images, chapters by H Daniel Smith and Stephen Inglis on popular 
Hindu ‘god posters’ reassert, contra Benjamin, that the aura of sacred images 1s far from diminished by 
technological mass reproduction With a useful emphasis on production and marketing, Smith relates 
the expanded circulation of icons to a new devotional ‘omnipraxy’ as different from specialist worship 
Inglis’ invaluable account of the Kovilpatti ‘school’ of calendar artists traces how image-making 
techniques—from theatrical scenography, art schools, the Tanjore painting lineage and photography— 
have been appropnated to an aesthetic which maintains its links with a ‘traditional structure of divine 
depiction’ However his emphasis on picture production in the south as the direct descendent of the 
Ravi Varma press needs to be tempered by the wider genealogy of this idiom, particularly in view of 
his suggestion that it constitutes a ‘national aesthetic’ 

The other two chapters in this section offer welcome scholarship on another neglected area, mytho- 
logical comic books: Frances Pntchett analyses Amar Chitra Katha's construction of Indian nation, 
culture and history, and John Stratton Hawley its narratives of the lives of saints, particularly Meera. 
Both are insightful on the way in which text and visuals are used to negotiate between paradoxi- 
cally malleable representations of ‘history’ and hypostatised versions of ‘mythology’ in authoritative 
texts However, at times their demystifying zeal blocks a nuanced reading, so that Pritchett takes 
on the moralism of Amar Chitra Katha in her own critique (‘All things considered, the influence of 
the senes is undoubtedly constructive’), or Hawley shores up his argument by treating silhouette as a 
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backgrounding device rather than (as an Amar Chitra Katha artist described it to me) a dramatising 
effect. Again, both would have benefited by contextualising Amar Chitra Katha ın relation to other 
mass cultural forms: Hawley’s conclusions as to the medium-specific nature of its saint narratives rest 
only on a comparison with medieval (‘traditional’) hagiographies, ignoring the key intertext of the saint 
films (despite his interviewees’ indications of their influence). 

In the visual media section, another chapter that suffers from insufficient attention to the early 
proliferation of mythological and saint films 1s Steve Derné's account of religious elements in Hindi 
commercial cinema. He concentrates instead on mythic models in more secular, genres (hardly ‘real 
news’, as Babb would say, particularly since Derné relies heavily on analyses 1n Manushi and else- 
where) His question as to whether or not the cinema, seen as morally suspect, is a likely vehicle for 
religious innovation is rendered somewhat toothless by the exclusion of this crucial early moment. 
In contrast, Philip Lutgendorf’s richly informed account of Ramanand Sagar's televised Ramayan 1s 
exemplary in its sensitivity to the wider narrative tradition of which this is the most popular recent 
manifestation. Tradition is understood here as process rather than essence, so that the intertexts of 
cinema, TV soaps and modern fiction are ranged alongside katha and ramlila John Lattle's exam- 
ination of the use of videos in the Swadhyaya movement in India and the US is similarly attentive 
to the textual and performative frames of reception, which again include a distinctly modern source 
of cultic authority—the late 19th century cross-hatching of ‘Vedic Hinduism’ with liberal ideas, and 
the discourse of science (which develops in popular printed literature, another area beyond the scope 
of this collection) Like Smuth, Little relates the circulation of visual material to the perpetuation of 
chansmatic personality cults, although what is remarkable about the use of videos in Little’s study is 
their strict confinement to viewing within the collective ritual context of satsang 

The question of the kind of collectivity addressed by mass media also comes up in the chapters by 
Regula Qureshi and Scott Marcus on interactions between audio recording technologies and partici- 
patory traditions of religious musical performance Qureshi’s fascinating account of qawwal: (sadly 
marred by proofing errors) tracks its negouations between the commercial imperatives of the recording 
industry, continuing ritual control by religious leaders, and appropnation by state-run media in India 
and Pakistan as a marker of national/religious identity. Marcus highlights the cassette industry's role 
in spreading religious culture via the explosion in recorded devotional music. There is a suggestion in 
both these chapters, echoed elsewhere, that the extensive distnbution of cheaply mass-produced cas- 
settes (or god-posters) offers a ‘shared cultural and religious bond’ (Marcus) and ties people together 
into a ‘community of devotees’ (Qureshi) even as it enables a withdrawal from shared performative 
spaces However the nature of this ‘community’ 1s not really examined instead we tend to get, as in 
Marcus, something of a leap from this common-but-dispersed experience to a sense of shared identity, 
and from there to the reduction of caste and sectanan distinctions This book opens up more questions 
than it can answer, and this itself makes it a very worthwhile, welcome (and long overdue) introduction 
to a range of important areas where much more work needs to be done. 
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MICHAEL R REAL, Exploring media culture: A guide (Communication and Human Values Senes). 
Thousand Oaks Sage Publications, 1996. xxiv + 309 pp Figs , plates, notes, refs , index. $52 00 
(hardback)/324.95 (paperback). 


Exploring media culture 1s a sequel to Real's 1989 book, Super media which had become quite popular 
in undergraduate media courses ın the United States for its playful, yet academic approach to many 
of the issues related to contemporary Amencan media, culture, and society The current volume 1s 
Offered as a tool box of techniques to 'empower' lay audiences of mass media in their interaction 
with the media. Real distances himself from the linear, ‘transmisston’ model of communication which 
reduces media audiences to passive consumers and, instead, embraces the reader-centred perspective 
which, according to Stuart Hall, sees communication as a complex process of ‘encoding/decoding’ 
of messages. Locating himself, broadly, 1n the cultural studies tradition, Real draws liberally from 
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critical theory, anthropology, recepuon theory, political economy, gender studies, and postmodernism. 
For instance, one chapter explores ritual participation of audiences in media texts and technologies 
using Clifford Geertz and James Carey (who posited the ‘ritual’ view of communication as against 
the older, ‘transmission’ model). Another chapter examines the many meanings of Madonna, the pop 
star, with the aid of reception theory. In the last chapter, he advocates 'triangulation' of methods and 
demonstrates it with a study of Navajo responses to the 1964 John Ford western, Cheyenne autumn 

In spite of his call for a combination of methods, his own fragmented approach in presenting the 
various techniques leaves the reader bewildered rather than empowered In the end, like a restaurant 
offenng multi-cuisine menu with something for everyone's tastes, Michael Real's book fails to satiate 
the appetite of the connoisseur. 
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